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“’Tis  then  the  time  from  hoarding  cribs  to  feed 
The  ox  laborious,  and  the  noble  steed  ; 

’Tis  then  the  time  to  tend  the  bleating  fold, 

To  strew  with  litter,  and  to  fence  from  cold  , 

The  cattle  fed,  the  fuel  piled  within. 

At  setting  day  the  blissful  hours  begin , 

’Tis  then,  sole  owner  of  his  little  cot, 

The  farmer  feels  his  independent  lot ; 

Hears  with  the  crackling  blaze  that  lights  the  wall, 
The  voice  of  gladness  and  of  nature  call ; 

Beholds  his  children  play,  their  mother  smile, 

And  tastes  with  them  the  fruit  of  Summer’s  toil.” 

Humphreys. 

The  new  year  will,  we  trust,  open  not  so 
badly,  as  some  anticipated.  There  has,  indeed, 
been  calamity  among  merchants,  some  failures, 
and  a  great  taking  in  of  sail  all  around,  some 
distress  and  short  work  among  manufacturers 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  but  good  prospects 
at  the  close.  We  shall  always  be  a  trading  peo¬ 
ple,  doubtless,  but  henceforth,  we  are  to  make 
more  of  our  own  goods.  The  debt  being  incur¬ 
red  by  the  war  indicates  a  high  tariff  for  many 
years  to  come.  Almost  every  thing  raised  upon 
the  farm,  has  ruled  lower,  but  the  demand  has 
been  steady,  and  the  pay  fair,  especially  for 
grain.  Immense  quantities  of  European  gold 
have  come  into  the  country — more,  probably, 


than  ever  flowed  hither  in  a  single  year  before, 
and  it  is  now  lining  the  farmer’s  pocket.  He  has 
the  metal  in  his  purse,  and  with  many  it  is  en¬ 
tirely  a  new  sensation.  The  farmer  was  never 
more  encouraged  in  his  work.  Manufacturers 
will  be  brisk  supplying  the  hungry  market, 
when  the  war  is  over,  and  that  will  make  a 
brisk  demand  for  all  the  farmer’s  crops  near 
home.  The  world  must  have  breadstufls,  fruits, 
beef,  pork,  cheese,  and  butter,  and  while  grass 
grows  and  water  runs,  farmers  can  raise  them. 

Farmer  Hardy  is  meditating  upon  these  things, 
as  he  sits  by  his  Winter  fire,  after  the  day’s 
work  is  done.  You  see  the  blaze  of  his  hick¬ 
ory  wood,  the  lamp  upon  his  table,  the  pile  of 
agricultural  books  and  papers,  the  pen  and  ink- 
stand,  and  the  cat  purring  and  dozing  at  his  feet. 
Like  a  sensible  man,  he  does  not  keep  dogs — 
does  not  believe  in  them — but  believes  in  sheep. 
You  see  he  looks  amazingly  comfortable,  though 
a  suow  storm  is  raging  without.  What  does  he 
care.  He  is  planning  the  campaign  for  next 
season.  You  see  farmer  Hardy  is  a  middle  aged 
man,  and  has  a  good  deal  of  experience  in  cul¬ 
tivating  the  soil.  He  has  a  great  many  proverbs 
at  his  tongue’s  end,  and  you  can  not  talk  with 
him  five  minutes  without  hearing  some  of  these 
pithy  sayings.  One  of  these  is,  “  take  time  by  the 
forelock."  He  is  doing  that  now,  and  making  all 
his  arrangements  for  the  whole  year.  He  has 
learned  that  he  can  raise  better  crops,  and  make 
money  faster,  by  laying  out  his  work  before¬ 
hand.  He  finds  that  his  brain  work  by  lamp 
light  pays  well  in  connection  with  the  work  of 
the  muscles  in  the  corn  field,  or  in  the  meadow. 
He  has  a  map  of  his  farm,  with  every  fence, 
gate-way,  pond  hole,  muck  swamp,  orchard, 
and  woodland  laid  down.  He  knows  the  ene¬ 
mies  he  has  to  contend  with — rocks,  water,  brush, 
weeds,  vermin,  and  how  to  marshal  his  forces, 
so  as  to  overcome  them.  He  is  getting  his  guns 
and  ammunition  ready,  and  drilling  his  forces 
for  the  great  struggle  next  Spring,  and  Summer. 
This  planning  decides  between  profit  and  loss, 
defeat  and  victory,  in  the  year’s  operations. 

He  has  no  fields  that  are  growing  poorer,  and 
running  out.  He  enlarges  his  plans  a  little 
every  year,  and  finds  that  the  soil  honors  all 
drafts  that  lie  makes  upon  it.  Another  of  his 
pithy  sayings  is,  “more manure"  and  you  will 
find  he  has  planned  to  make  seven  hundred 
loads  this  year.  He  wants  five  hundred  for  his 
hoed  crops,  and  two  hundred  to  spread  upon  his 
grass  land  in  the  Fall  and  Winter.  He  will 
make  one  hundred  in  the  sty,  two  hundred  in 
compost  heaps  out  where  he  is  to  plant  corn, 
and  four  hundred  in  his  ham  cellar  and  yard. 
This  involves  the  carting  of  a  good  deal  of 
muck  and  peat,  of  which  he  has  always  on  hand 
a  large  quantity,  dug  a  year  before.  When  the 
ground  is  frozen,  and  the  wheeling  is  good,  his 
teams  are  all  busy  with  the  carting.  When  it 
rains  or  snows  he  has  always  work  on  hand  in 


the  barn  cellar,  or  under  the  sheds,  spreading 
muck  and  making  compost.  He  hires  his  labor¬ 
ers  by  the  year,  so  that  they  are  never  out  of  a 
job,  and  have  no  time  to  learn  bad  habits  at  the 
store  or  tavern.  There  is  no  difficulty  with 
him  in  planning  profitable  work  all  the  while. 

He  has  been  increasing  the  quantity  of  ma¬ 
nure  to  the  acre  for  several  years,  and  finds  he 
has  not  reached  the  limit  of  profit  at  fifty  loads 
to  the  acre.  He  began  witlr  twenty  loads,  and 
finds  that  his  corn  costs  less  per  bushel  with 
fifty  loads,  than  with  twenty.  Having  five  hun¬ 
dred  loads  of  manure  for  plowed  land,  he  will 
plant  only  ten  acres  to  corn,  but  will  get  about 
eighty  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Farmer  Hardy  has  waked  up  to  the  value  of 
roots,  the  last  two  years,  and  he  has  laid  out  two 
acres  for  field  beets  and  carrots.  Cattle  do 
much  better  upon  a  variety  of  food,  and  a  few 
roots  every  day  give  a  relish  to  every  thing  else, 
and  help  digestion.  He  will  tell  you  “  the  proof 
of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating ,”  and  point  to  his 
cattle  as  standing  arguments  in  favor  of  root 
culture.  Tell  him  that  roots  are  “  nothing  but 
water,”  and  he  will  answer  you,  “  they  are  beef, 
veal,  milk,  butter,  and  cheese.” 

He  not  only  goes  in  for  manure  and  roots, 
but  for  draining  land  now  useless.  He  has  been 
draining  swales  and  wet  land,  for  ten  years,  and 
has  now  several  miles  of  tiles  and  stone  drains 
earning  money  for  him  under  ground.  He  finds 
nothing  like  them  to  rout  the  enemy,  water,  and 
to  make  manure  tell.  His  Winter  grain  is  not 
winter-killed,  on  drained  fields,  and  the  grass  is 
much  heavier,  and  lasts  longer.  He  is  marking 
another  field  for  drainage  this  year. 

Another  of  his  proverbs  is,  “  like  produces  like," 
and  you  will  find  he  is  making  out  a  list  of  seeds 
now,  for  the  field  and  garden.  He  knows  what 
he  has  saved  pure,  and  what  he  must  buy,  to  get 
the  best  results  from  the  season’s  campaign. 
He  carries  this  maxim  into  his  stock,  and 
by  judicious  selection,  has  added  twenty  per 
cent  to  the  annual  yield  of  his  cows,  in  butter 
and  cheese.  He  has  improved  breeds  of  cattle, 
cows,  sheep  and  oxen,  pigs  and  poultry.  He 
takes  prizes  at  the  fairs,  and  feels  comfortable. 

Farmer  Hardy,  with  his  planning  and  think¬ 
ing  these  stormy  winter  nights,  is  a  thriving, 
happy  man.  He  never  has  a  hit  of  the  blues, 
for  he  knows  just  how  he  stands  with  the  world, 
and  how  much  he  adds  to  his  capital  every 
year.  He  is  not  scared  by  gloomy  prospects 
in  the  future,  poor  crops,  winter-kill,  cattle  dis¬ 
ease,  or  heavy  taxes  for  the  war.  He  knows 
that  he  makes  his  campaigning  pay  against 
rocks,  weeds,  water,  brush,  and  other  foes,  and 
has  no  doubt  that  Uncle  Sam  is  smart  enough 
to  vanquish  all  his  enemies,  and  gain  money 
and  muscle  by  the  exercise.  With  these  com¬ 
fortable  convictions  for  himself  and  his  country, 
he  is  likely  to  have  the  Happy  New  Year, 
with  which  we  cordially  salute  all  our  readers. 
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Containing  a  great  variety  of  items ,  including  many  good 
hints  and,  suggestions  which  we  give  in  small  type  and 


To  CoiTCspoiidents. — Our  Basket  Col¬ 
umns  are  rather  crowded  by  the  necessary  Seed  Notes, 
and  several  items  are  left  over.  Indeed,  we  are  now  re¬ 
ceiving  a  great  number  of  hints,  queries,  etc.,  in  renewal 
letters,  which  will  furnish  interesting  topics  to  be  discus¬ 
sed  iis  we  have  room  hereafter.  We  solicit  such  items 
without  limit. 

Tlae  IPi-ize  Essays.— In  response  to  our 
offer?,  some  sixty  essays,  were  sent  in.  They  have  been 
nanded  over  to  competent  committees,  who  are  at  work 
upon  them  as  they  have  time  ;  but  as  there  are  more  than 
1500  pages  of  manuscript  to  be  read  over,  it  will  re¬ 
quire  considerable  time  to  go  through  with  the  whole,  and 
decide  upon  their  relative  merits.  As  fast  as  we  receive 
the  decisions  in  the  several  classes,  the  successful  compet¬ 
itors  will  be  notified  and  the  money  be  subject  to  their 
order.  We  shall  publish  the  best  essays  in  the  order  most 
appropriate  to  the  successive  seasons. 

A  Aomng-  Man  wlao  knows  Hollaing- 
or  Farming.— J.  Y.  will  do  well  to  put  his  $300  at  in¬ 
terest,  and  to  hire  himself  to  a  good  farmer,  till  his  $300 
becomes  $400,  and  he  becomes  pretty  w-ell  initiated  into 
the  business.  We  would  about  as  soon  undertake  to  live 
by  our  pen  without  knowing  our  letters,  as  to  live  by  farm¬ 
ing  without  some  previous  experience, — such  as  he  could 
get  with  a  first-rate  farmer. 

A  Os'eat  Bumpkin. —We  have  had  “  some 
pumpkins”  on  exhibition  since  the  harvest  season,  the 
largest  of  which  is  a  Lima  variety  which  was  raised  by  Mr. 
Geo.  Barclay  of  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  weighed  204 
pounds,  when  t  ken  from  the  field.  It  is  of  an  orange 
color,-  splashed  with  cream,  oblately  flattened, and  ribbed. 
It  measures  7  feet  2  inches  in  circumference. 

A  Chest  aim  4.  OrcltEU'd. — The  Chardon 
Democrat  says  that  E.  J.  Ferriss;  of  Lake  Co.,  0.,  has  an 
orchard  of  100  chestnut  trees,  just  coming  into  bearing. 
He  has  an  accidental  variety,  very  large  and  early,  which 
he  is  multiplying  by  engrafting,  and  is  sanguine  that 
chestnut  culture  will  prove  remunerative,  as  late  frosts  in 
the  Spring  never  injure  the  flowers,  as  they  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  until  about  the  10th  of  July. 

Sown  Apples. — Mr.  A.  S.  Fuller  placed  on 
our  Exhibition  tables,  Dec.  16,  samples  of  Fall  Pippins, 
Northern  Spy,  Mountain  Pippin,  White  Winter  Pear- 
mam,  Peck’s  Pleasant,  Swaar,  Melon,  McClellan,  Winter 
Sweet,  Belmont,  Raules  Jannet,  Ladies  Sweeting,  Pry¬ 
ors  Red,  Rambo,  Newtown  Spitzenberg,  Black  Gilliflow- 
er,  and  Hays  Winter  Wine.  They  were  fine  specimens 
raised  by  Mr.  Henry  Avery  of  Burlington,  Iowa,  and 
compare  very  favorably  with  the  same  varieties  grown 
at  the  East. 

Bnricd  Appl  es. — “Experimentor,”  writing 
from  Wyoming  Co.,  Pa.,  says:  I  have  tried  several  plans 
for  preserving  apples  but  have  never  found  any  thing 
that  pleases  me  better  than  tire  old  fashioned  Dutchess 
County  way.  Take  perfectly  sound  apples,  and  bury 
them  in  a  dry  place  in  the  garden  and  keep  them  dry. 
Put  5  to  10  bushels  in  a  heap  ;  cover  with  about  3  or  4 
inches  of  straw,  and  then  with  about  the  same  depth  of 
earth,  leaving  a  small  hole  at  the  top,  and  then  cover  the 
whole  with  a  straw  cap.  Or  better  with  a  roof  of  boards 
or  slabs.  Apples  treated  in  this  manner  retain  their  flavor, 
which  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  I  have  often,  for 
.ate  fall  and  early  winter  use,  packed  them  in  sawdust, 
wheat  and  oats  chaff  or  wheat  bran,  dry  sand,  and  in 
woolen  bln  fleets,  etc.,  but  none  of  these  experiments  have 
pleased  r«: ;.  They  will  not  rot,  but  loose  their  fruity  flavor. 

Wliite  Doyenne  Pear.  —  (E.  Blosser, 
Middlesex  Co.,  Conn.)  This  is  the  old  Virgalieu,  which, 
though  generally  discarded  in  New-England,  is  still  a  fine 
pear  at  ^tha  West.  As  a  dwarf,  it  succeeds  pretty  well 


Mixing-  Cerates. — Enquirer  may  plant  as 
many  kinds  as  he  pleases  on  the  same  trellis.  The  inter¬ 
mixture  of  the  pollen  will  not  affect  perceptibly  the  per- 
ection,  or  flavor  of  the  fruit.  A  very  strong  growing  va¬ 
riety  and  gross  feeder  will  so  take  the  nourishment  out 
of  the  soil,  that  thus  its  delicate  neighbor  will  be  nearly 


starved.  The  Concord  will  rob  a  Delaware  if  planted 
too  close,  and  care  is  not  taken  to  prevent  the  robbery. 

©M  Bffsiekleljeri-y  Pastures  as  Vine- 
yard  Sites.— (J.  C.,  Jr.)— The  subject  is  too  extensive 
for  a  Basket  article.  If  the  exposure  is  southeast  or 
south,  and  the  ground  dry  and  not  too  leachy,  and  if  you 
have  plenty  of  manure  and  can  apply  100  or  150  dollars’ 
worth  per  acre,  composted  with  twice  its  bulk  of  muck, 
and  expend  an  equal  sum  in  labor,  your  2  or  3  acres  of 
huckleberry  pasture  will  make  a  good  vineyard.  Your 
selection  of  grapes  is  probably  good ;  the  Delaware 
should  have  a  prominent  place. 

Aromatic  IPlants. — Trees  of  the  Myrtle 
and  Laurel  families  abound  in  China,  Japan  and  Austra¬ 
lia.  These  families  of  plants  produce  cloves,  cajeput  oil, 
gum  kino,  etc.  (from  myrtacious  plants),  camphor,  cin¬ 
namon,  cassia,  benzoin,  sassafras,  etc.,  (from  the  Laura- 
ceous  plants).  The  Revue  Horticole  states  that  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  Australia  is  so  filled  with  the  odors  from 
these  trees  that  fevers  never  exist,  even  in  apparently 
the  most  malarious  of  swamps. 

BSoxv  Large  a  Garden.—"  Ex  City  Sub¬ 
scriber  ”  inquires  “How  much  land  will  be  needed  for 
a  kitchen  garden  for  a  family  of  five  persons,  with  a  lib¬ 
eral  allowance  for  City  cousins.  For  raising  common 
Summer  vegetables  and  small  fruits  a  quarter  of  an  acre 
would  be  ample.  Half  an  acre  could  be  profitably 
used  in  providing  a  supply  of  extra  vegetables,  with  pota¬ 
toes,  etc.,  for  Winter  use. 

Second  Crop  of  Batliskes.— The  first 
week  in  Dec.,  George  Haywood,  of  Brooklyn,  placed 
upon  our  table  crisp  and  tender  radishes,  from  seed 
grown  the  same  season.  The  first  crop  was  sown  ear¬ 
ly  in  May,  and  a  few  left  to  ripen  seed,  and  this  in  turn 
was  sown  the  last  of  September.  They  have  been  in  eat¬ 
ing  condition  for  some  weeks,  and  were  of  the  scarlet 
turnip-shaped  variety. 

©Id  Asparagus  Beds.— (“Old  Will.”)  Use 
plenty  of  manure  in  the  Fall  either  as  a  top  dressing  or 
forked  in,  and  salt  well  in  the  Spring. 

Bliododendron — Correction. — In  the 

article  page  368,  Dec.  No.,  on  transplanting  the  Rhodo¬ 
dendron,  by  Mr.  L.  H.  Johns,  the  color  should  have  been 
printed  blush  w'hite,  instead  of  blueish  white. 

Baspkerry  Jam  and  Wine. — The 

Western  Railroad  Gazette  states,  that  12  to  15  tuns  of 
raspberry  jam,  and  from  300  to  400  gallons  raspberry  wine 
are  annually  made  on  Sugar  Island,  in  the.  Sault  St. 
Marie  River,  Mich.  The  berries  are  gathered  by  the 
Indians  and  sold  to  parties  who  manufacture  the  jam  and 
wine,  and  send  it  to  Chicago  and  other  cities  for  a  market. 

Bed  Cloven-. — Branch  5  feet  long  received 
from  S.  Barfoot.  Kent  Co.,  C.  W.,  a  large  growth  but  not 
equal  to  that  referred  to  on  page  329 ,  last  volume. 

Bkysne — I*oe4ry. — ' We  are  often  favored  with 
contributions  of  rhyme,  and  occasional  bits  of  real  poetry ; 
but  we  can  publish  very  little,  if  any,  of  such  material. 
If  there  were  no  other  objection,  this  one  is  fatal,  viz.:  the 
difficulty  of  properly  translating  English  poetry  into  Ger¬ 
man, and  vice  versa— and  since  all  articles  go  into  each 
edition,  we  are  obliged  to  omit  poetry,  as  a  general  rule. 

Snow  Cream.— Mrs.  M.  A.  H.  Rowe,  Co¬ 
lumbia  Co.,N.  Y.,  says  the  following  is  quite  equal  to  ice 
cream.  Beat  thoroughly  1  egg  with  1  cup  white  sugar, 
add  1  cup  sweet  cream,  flavor  to  the  taste,  and  stir  in 
snow  until  it  is  quite  stiff. 

Heel*  and  Pork  Pickle — Correction. 

— The  recipe  at  the  foot  of  page  357  of  our  last  issue  was 
singularly  misprinted.  Mr.  Aten  who  sent  us  the  recipe 
pointed  out  the  mistake.  It  should  read— 4  gallons  wa¬ 
ter,  3  quarts  salt,  1  pint  molasses,  2  oz.  saltpetre. 

Becipe  Wanted. — J.  Henderson,  Mifflin 
Co.,  Pa.,  inquires  for  directions  for  making  the  French 
national  dish  called  “  Pot-a-feu.” 

Tlie  Dust  Eirst. — On  the  last  page  of  the 
November  number  of  one  of  our  competitors  for  public 
favor  and  patronage  we  read :  “  The  rapidly  increasing 

circulation  of  this  journal  . .  and  its  daily  increasing  pop¬ 
ularity  proves  it  to  have  become  an  established  fact.” - 

On  the  first  page  we  read :  “  The  publication  of  this  pa¬ 
per  will  necessarily  be  discontinued  with  the  next  num¬ 
ber . ”  Evidently  the  last  written  item  is  placed  first. 


A  Valuable  Opinion.— A  recent  Maine. 
Farmer,  (a  journal  devoted  to  news  and  agriculture,) 
says:  “Those  of  our  readers  who  want  a  prac¬ 
tical  and  reliable  monthly  Agricultural  Journal,  issued  in 
good  form  for  binding,  and  containing  numerous  illustra¬ 
tions,  we  would  advise  to  subscribe  for  the  American 
Agriculturist ... . .”  This,  coming  as  it  does  from  one  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  same  line  of  business,  we  consider  as  the 
highest  praise.  It  also  exhibits  just  the  feeling  we  like  to 
see  and  strive  to  cherish,  which  is  above  petty  jealousy. 
The  Maine  Farmer,  edited  by  Dr.  Holmes,  and  published 
by  Messrs.  Homan  &  Badger,  at  Augusta,  Me.,  ($2  00  a 
year,)  is  always  one  of  our  welcome  exchanges. 

“Manual  of  Agriculture,  for  the  School, 
the  Farm,  and  the  Fireside.”  This  book  of  306  pages, 
prepared  by  Messrs.  Geo.  B.  Emerson  and  Chas.  L.  Flint, 
and  published  by  Messrs.  Swan,  Brewer  &  Tileston,  (75c.) 
we  have  had  on  our  table  for  several  weeks,  dipping  into 
it  now  and  then,  and  uncertain  whether  to  give  it  a  strong 
endorsement  or  not.  It  is  one  of  tire  most  thoroughly  ed¬ 
ited  agricultural  works  published,  and  this  will  be  the 
main  obstacle  to  its  general  introduction.  It  is  close 
reading— many  thoughts  packed  in  few  words— and, 
while  well  adapted  to  older  minds,  will  be  rather  strong 
mental  food  for  children.  A  good  teacher,  experienced 
in  agriculture,  using  this  as  a  book  of  topics,  would  make 
it  interesting.  The  style  is  that  which  may  be  used  in 
stating  unquestioned  truths  ;  we  should  have  preferred 
more  of  illustrative  argument.  While  approving  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  book  as  a  whole,  there  are  some  state¬ 
ments  which  we  should  call  in  question,  had  we  time  and 
room  for  an  extended  review. 

ISook  ©it  Breeding  of  Domestic  Ani- 
mals.— A  valuable  little  work  of  164  pages,  by  S.  L. 
Goodale,  Secretary  of  Maine  Agricultural  Society,  in 
which  is  discussed  the  principles  of  breeding-,  or  the  phy¬ 
sical  laws  involved  in  the  reproduction  and  improvement 
of  domestic  animals.  Correct  knowledge  on  this  subject 
is  important  as  well  as  interesting  to  every  one,  and  Mr. 
Goodale  has  furnished  much  valuable  information,  and 
many  useful  facts  and  hints,  condensed  and  systemati¬ 
cally  arranged.  (Price,  50  cents,  postpaid.) 

Two  52  mles  foe  tke  Bara.— 1.  Feed  reg¬ 
ularly.  All  animals  desire  their  food  at  stated  intervals, 
and  digest  it  better  when  fed  at  about  the  same  hour  daily. 
2,  Feed  uniformly  in  amount.  Do  not  give  an  excess  one 
day,  and  too  little  another  day.  Let  the  fodder  be  pro¬ 
portioned  in  kind  and  amount  to  the  animal ;  then  let  it 
be  given  systematically.— Old  Reader. 

Transferring-  Wild  Bees.— “Bee  Hunt¬ 
er,”  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  others  can  either  cut  down 
the  “  bee-tree  ”  and  saw  off  the  section  containing  the 
honey  and  set  it  near  the  stand ;  or  they  can  place  a  com¬ 
mon  hive  or  box  over  an  orifice  made  in  one  end  of  the 
section,  and  blow  smoke  into  the  other  end  to  drive  the 
bees  from  the  combs.  Then  cut  into  the  log  and  careful¬ 
ly  remove  the  comb  in  as  large  pieces  as  possible,  and  fit 
them  into  the  movable  frames,  or  box  of  another  hive, 
securing  them  with  the  help  of  cross  sticks.  Put  in  about 
25  lbs.  honey  and  brood  comb  for  Winter  use,  and  drive 
the  bees  into  the  hive,  where  they  will  make  a  contented 
home. 

Destroying:  Moles. — Mr.  Geo.  Barclay  of 
Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  puts  sheets  of  tin  across  the  new 
made  mole  tracks  running  them  in  so  slanting  as  to  throw 
the  moles  upon  the  surface  in  their  attempt  to  work  past 
them.  Once  on  the  surface  they  are  easily  killed  by  cats, 
terriers  or  boys.  Two  pieces  of  tin  should  be  placed  in 
each  run,  the  upper  edges  approximating,  as  it  is  not 
known  from  which  direction  the  animal  will  come. 

James  Warden,  Baltimore  Co.,  Md.,  kills  moles  by 
sinking  glazed  earthen  pots  beneath  their  runs.  They 
cannot  get  out  when  once  in.  Post  holes  dug  with  a 
spade  or  bored  with  a  post-hole  auger  is  said  to  answer 
the  same  end. 

Busty  Straw  Unlit  lor  Feeding.— 

R.  McClure,  in  the  Farmer  and  Gardener,  gives  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  injurious  effects  of  rusty  straw  fed  to  horses, 
causing  almost  immediate  sickness  and  death  to  a  large 
number  of  animals  belonging  to  a  cavalry  regiment. 

A  decoction  made  from  rusty  straw  given  as  an  experi¬ 
ment  caused  loss  of  appetite,  and  sickness. 

Blow  to  keep  a  Cow  on  Cape  Cod.— 

(R.  C.,  Jr.) — Pressed  or  “bundle”  hay  will  probably  cost 
you  1  cent  per  pound.  A  tun  of  hay  ($20,)  a  tun  of  straw 
($8,)  and  a  ton  of  cornstalks  ($5))  with  what  meal  and 
roots  she  ought  to  eat,  will  keep  your  cow  a  year.  In  the 
Winter,  give  her  cut  feed,— half  hay,  with  straw  and 
stalks,  w-et  up  with  3  quarts  corn  meal  (or  4  quarts  ship- 
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The  War  Rumors. 

We  are  happy  to  assure  our  readers  that,  at 
this  date  (Oct.  20),  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  serious  ground  for  fearing  a  war  with  Eng¬ 
land.  Most  of  the  excitement  thus  far  has  been 
mainly  due  to  those  unscrupulous  newspapers, 
here  and  abroad,  which  feed  and  fatten  upon 
popular  commotions.  To  these  a  battle,  a 
catastrophe,  a  disaster,  is  food  and  sustenance. 
If  any  wrong  has .  been  done,  it  will  doubtless 
be  settled  by  diplomatic  correspondence,  and 
not  by  a  resort  to  arms:  There  are  too  many 
ties  of  interest  binding  this  country  and  Eng¬ 
land  together,  to  permit  their  being  easily  sun¬ 
dered.  The  foreign  need  of  our  surplus  bread- 
stuifs  would  alone  be  a  strong  incentive  to  the 
maintenance  of  peaceful  relations,  and  in  this 
respect  our  farmers  stand  as  arbitrators.  We 
firmly  believe  that  the  good  prospects,  which 
we  have  for  months  past  placed  before  our  read¬ 
ers,  are  yet  to  continue,  and  that  by  another 
month  we  shall  be  able  to  report  the  entire  sub¬ 
sidence  of  the  recent  commotions,  which  have  , 
been  mainly  produced  by  the  sensation  Press. 


Years  of  Scarcity  and  Abundance. 

The  uncertainty  of  the  weather  and  of  the 
crops  is  an  old  subject,  but  it  is  one  about  which 
no  agriculturist  can  feel  indifferent.  Changeable, 
as  the  seasons  are,  there  is  yet  reason  to  believe 
that,  amid  much  apparent  uncertainty,  law  and 
order  do  still  prevail.  At  least,  this  much  may  be 
held,  that  in  the  long  run,  sunshine  will  succeed 
storm,  and  abundance  follow  scarcity.  There 
maybe  a  year  or  two  of  poor  crops,  but  these 
will  soon  be  balanced  by  as  many  of  good  crops. 
We  cannot  tell  how  large  a  period  the  cycle 
may  embrace,  but  we  may  be  confident  that  a 
‘cycle  there  will  be. 

The  French  are  more  given  to  observing  and 
theorizing  on  these  subjects,  than  we  busy 
Yankees  are.  Some  time  ago,  M.  Becquer- 
el  read  a  paper  before  the  Academy  of  Sci¬ 
ences,  in  Paris,  on  the  culture  of  wheat  in 
France,  in  which  he  presented  some  statistics 
worth  looking  at.  His  facts  show  that  “  there 
is  a  periodicity  in  the  recurrence  of  good  and 
bad  harvests ;  that  five  and  six  years  of  abundance 
and  five  or  six  years  of  scarcity  follow  each 
other  pretty  regularly.”  He  quotes  from  Count 
Hugo  the  following  table,  extending  33  years : 
From  the  year  1816  to  1821  was  a  period  of  scarcity. 

From  the  year  1822  to  1827  was  a  period  of  abundance. 

From  the  year  1828  to  1822  was  a  period  of  scarcity. 

From  the  year  1833  to  1837  was  a  period  of  abundance. 

From  the  year  1838  to  1842  was  a  mixed  period. 

From  the  year  1843  to  1847  was  a  period  of  scarcity. 

From  the  year  1848  to  1852  was  a  period  of  abundance. 

Now,  let  these  facts  be  taken  for  what  they 
are  worth.  They  do  seem  to  indicate  a  certain 
order  and  regularity  amid  apparent  disorder. 
Perhaps,  if  we  should  make  careful  observa¬ 
tions,  we  should  find  a  similar  law  prevailing 
here.  The  cycle  may  extend  three  years,  or 
five,  or  some  other  period,  but  undoubtedly 
there  is  some  regular  balancing  of  the  seasons. 

An  ingenious .  Scotch  writer  thinks  he  has 
found  5  natural  cause  to  explain  this  law.  He 
refers  ':c  Schwahe,  a  German  astronomer,  who 

t\  -s  that  the  spots  on  the  sun  maintain  a  cer- 
lai  )  periodicity  of  about  five  and  six  years; 
then  to  Gautier,  a  Swiss  savan,  who  affirms  that 
this  periodicity  tallies  with  that  of  the  grain 
crops.  And  he  reasons  that,  as  the  light  and 
heat  of  the  sun  are  essential  to  the  successful 
growth  of  vegetation,  jt  is  not  unscientific  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  diminution  of  them  should  dimin¬ 


ish  the  crops,  and  their  increase  augment  them. 
We  are  not  prepared  as  yet,  to  give  much 
weight  to  this  theory ;  but  it  will  do  no  harm  if 
farmers  remember  it  as  a  matter  for  observation. 


The  Millers  Not  Always  at  Fault. 

A  correspondent,  who  is  a  miller  by  trade, 
sends  to  the  American  Agriculturist  a  somewhat 
lengthy  communication,  from  which  we  con¬ 
dense  the  following  suggestions :  The  mechan¬ 
ical  skill  of  the  miller  is  often  called  in  ques¬ 
tion  by  housewives,  when  the  bread  does  not 
look  inviting,  and  his  honesty  in  the  matter  of 
taking  toll  is  also  sometimes  doubted  by  the 
farmer,  when  he  is  not  at  fault.  Frequently, 
wheat  which  has  been  poorly  screened  from  the 
chess,  “  cockle,”  and  other  foul  stuff,  is  taken  to 
be  ground;  then,  if  the  miller  grinds  it  just  as  re¬ 
ceived,  without  re-screening,  a  poor  article  of 
flour  is  turned  out.  If,  however,  from  a  desire 
to  maintain  his  reputation  for  making  good 
flour,  he  takes  pains  to  remove  the  foul  stuffy 
then  the  flour  from  the  grist  falls  short  in  weight, 
and  lie  is  suspected  of  cheating  in  the  toll. 
Much  grain  is  injured  by  being  sprouted,  and  in 
some  sections  it  is  threshed  on  the  ground,  and 
thus  mixed  with  gravel  or  dirt,  which  must  injure 
the  quality  of  the  flour.  If  good  grain,  proper¬ 
ly  screened,  be  taken  to  mill,  our  correspondent 
thinks  less  fault  will  be  found  with  the  miller, 
and  this  is  undoubtedly  true. 

Another  difficulty  stated  to  be  in  the  way  of 
the  miller,  is  the  practice  of  having  corn  ground 
together  with  the  cob,  particularly  where  all 
the  runs  of  stones  are  driven  by  a  single  water 
wheel.  The  corn,  being  heavier,  will  nearly  all 
pass  between  the  stones  first,  and  when  the 
cobs,  which  are  more  easily  ground,  begin  to 
run,  the  mill  starts  off  in  double  quick  time. 
To  remedy  this,  the  miller  gives  a  little  more 
feed  to  the  stone,  and  unless  constantly  watched, 
which  is  often  impracticable,  the  stone  is  crowd¬ 
ed,  and  the  mill  runs  slowly  again :  thus  an  un¬ 
steady  motion  is  given,  and  good  flour  can  not 
be  made  on  the  other  stones  which  are  affected 
by  this  continued  change.  One  remedy  for  this 
latter  difficulty  would  be,  to  grind  such  feed  only 
on  certain  days,  and  then  have  no  other  grain 
passing  through  the  stones  at  the  same  time. 


Another  Husking  Pin. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Ag  riculturist. 

I  send  you  a  rude  drawing  of  a  husking  pin 
which  I  have  used  these  twelve  years,  and  think 
it  superior  to  the  wooden  ones  of  which  you 
made  a  notice.  It  is  of  f-incli  iron,  made  to  fit 
the  hand,  the  ring  going  round  the  little  finger, 
and  the  point  bearing  against  the  thumb.  A 
strap  of  leather,  an  inch  wide,  through  the  ends 
of  which  the  pin  passes,  goes  over  the  two  mid¬ 
dle  fingers.  Any  common  blacksmith  can 
make  the  implement.  Eli  C.  Jones. 

Blair  Co.,  Pa. 


Agricultural  Dentistry. 

A  subscriber  writes  to  the  Agriculturist:  I  like 
the  ideas  of  a  correspondent  of  tlie  Dairy  Farm¬ 
er,  who  suggests  that  one  operation  be  made  of 
taking  out  the  'tree,  body,  roots,  and  all.  For 
this  purpose  he  recommends  to  use  a  stout  rope 
eighty  or  more  feet  long,  with  a  pully ;  the  rope  I 


to  be  fastened  near  the  top  of  the  tree,  the  pul¬ 
ley  anchored  to  an  adjoining  stump,  or  to  a 
loaded  stone  boat,  and  horse  or  ox  power  applied. 
Small  trees  could  thus  be  extracted  at  once ;  for 
large  ones  it  would  be  necessary  to  cut  some  of 
the  main  roots  near  the  surface.  The  tree  itself 
would  act  as  a  lever  to  raise  its  own  roots  from 
the  ground.  In  localities  where  wood  is  valua¬ 
ble,  the  saving  of  fuel  in  the  stumps  and  roots 
brought  up,  would  form  quite  an  item,  besides 
the  additional  land  cleared  at  once.  Root. 

[The  above  we  find  in  type,  but  do  not  at¬ 
tach  great  importance  to  the  suggestion,  from 
the  fact  that  it  would  be  found  difficult  to  fasten 
the  rope  far  enough  up  the  trunk  to  obtain  a 
sufficient  leverage  to  pull  over  a  tree  with  its 
green  roots  firmly  imbedded  in  a  strong  soil. 
The  use  of  a  long  light  ladder  might  be  found 
practicable.  Indeed,  we  have  seen  a  few  trees 
thus  removed,  but  they  were  those  which  had 
been  girdled  for  two  or  three  years,  and  most  of 
the  roots  were  partially  decayed.  In  clearing 
oak  land  at  the  West,  a  somewhat  common 
practice  has  been  to  clear  out  the  under-brush 
and  small  trees,  then  girdle  the  larger  ones,  and 
sow  a  crop  of  wheat,  following  with  corn.  Af¬ 
ter  two  or  three  years  a  heavy  Autumn  wind 
blows  over  most  of  the  trees,  and  they  are  cut 
or  burned  into  short  pieces,  and  logged  up  and 
burned.  If  any  one  has  been  successful  in  pull¬ 
ing  over  green  trees  with  ropes,  we  shall  be  glad 
to  hear  from  him  in  the  Agriculturist. — O.  J.] 


For  the  American  Agriculturist. 

Work  Bulls  in  the  Yoke. 

Idlers  are  dangerous  members  of  society,  and 
bulls  are  no  exception.  Their  vicious  propensi¬ 
ties  when  left  unemployed,  make  them  the  most 
dreaded  animals  on  the  farm.  But  however 
gentle  they  may  remain,  it  is  no  small  tax  to 
support  these  gentlemen  of  leisure  among  farm 
stock.  Why  should  they  not  be  taught  to  bear 
the  yoke  and  divide  the  labor  with  then'  less  fa¬ 
vored  brethren  ?  They  have  probably  been  left 
generally  unused  for  such  purposes,  because  of 
the  supposed  difficulty  of  managing  them;  but  a 
well-broken,  well-worked  bull  is  a  different 
character  from  the  pampered  sultan  left  to  his 
own  way.  If  taken  young,  and  properly  treat¬ 
ed,  they  need  be  little  more  difficult-  to  man¬ 
age  than  oxen.  The  writer  knew  a  whimsical 
Doctor  in  this  State,  who  trained  a  two-year  old 
bull  to  draw  his  sulky,  and  he  attracted  great 
attention,  galloping  about  the  country  with  this 
singular  “turn-out.”  The  Boston  Cultivator 
gives  the  case  of  an  imported  Ayrshire  bull, 
owned  by  Mr.  E.  R.  Andrews,  of  West  Rox- 
bury,  Mass.,  which  is  broken  to  single  harness, 
and  worked  daily  before  a  cart.  He  can  pull 
more  than  any  horse  upon  the  farm.  He  is  very 
tractable,  easily  managed,  and  quick  in  his  ac¬ 
tion,  walking  faster  than  the  common  gait  of  a 
horse.  He  is  guided  with  reins  attached  to  a 
ring  in  his  nose.  If  judiciously  kept,  and  not 
over-worked  at  the  time  of  special  service,  such 
treatment  will  be  rather  a  benefit  than  an  injury, 
giving  greater  vigor  and  hardiness  of  constitu¬ 
tion.  Let  these  sinecurists  pay  their  way. 

Remarks.—1 The  above  is  perhaps  partly  true, 
but  we  can  hardly  endorse  the  advice  to  put 
valuable  breeding  animals  to  hard  work  in  the 
yoke — certainly  not  to  work -them  sufficiently  to 
make  them  entirely  docile.  Doubtless,  bulls 
can  be  kept  somewhat  gentle  by  constant  hand¬ 
ling  from  “  infancy,”  but  to  work  them  enough 
to  prevent  the  necessity  of  using  a  ring  or  head- 
rope  would  lessen  their  breeding  qualities. — Ed.] 
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“The  Straw-yard.” 

A  fine  frosty  morning 
in  Merry  England  at 
Christmas  time.  The 
first  considerable  fall  of 
snow  lies  lightly  on  the 
thatch,  the  wind  has  not 
drifted  it,  the  sun  has 
not  softened  it,  and  even 
in  the  straw-yard  it  is 
as  yet  unsoiled  and 
beautiful.  The  haze, 
which  gave  such  a  depth 
and  softness  to  the  at¬ 
mosphere  before  the 
storm  has  gone,  and  the 
sharp,  clear  outlines  of 
distant  objects  tell  us, 
even  if  we  look  out  from 
the  window,  turning 
our  backs  upon  the  blaz¬ 
ing  and  c  r  a  c  k  1  in  g 
hearth,  of  the  exhilarat¬ 
ing  tonic  of  the  purified 
air.  The  horses  fill  their 
capacious  lungs  with 
joy,  and  are  as  ready  for 
a  ten-mile  drive  as  for  a 
caper  on  the  meadow, 
or  even  a  pull  at  the 
hay-rack.  Let  us  enjoy 
the  scene  with  Mr.  Her¬ 
ring,  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  the  animal 
painters  of  England, 
whose  horses  on  can¬ 
vass  bring  prices  which 
many  a  farmer  would 
rejoice  to  get  for  his 
four-year-olds.  Every 
animated  thing  is  out 
and  enjoying  it  too. 

Black  Prince,  a  fine  no¬ 
ble  fellow,  looks  mon¬ 
salt  meat,  however;  this  is  often  liurtfu.  and 
sometimes  fatal.  Give  them  plenty  of  gravel, 
old  plaster,  or  broken  oyster  shells,  or  pounded 
bones,  and  supply  fresh  water  to  them  regularly. 

Whoever  has  an  eye  to  the  improvement  of 
his  flock  by  breeding,  should  now  take  the  mat¬ 
ter  in  hand ;  a  single  year  will  accomplish  a 
great  deal.  Examine  the  fowls  from  day  to 
day,  while  they  are  feeding,  and  having  fixed 
upon  the  best  roosters  and  the  best  hens,  put  the 
others  in  the  pot,  as  fast  as  wanted.  Select  the 
hens  for  their  healthy,  vigorous  constitutions, 
large,  well-formed  bodies,  bright  eyes,  and  good 
combs.  “  Early  maturity,”  says  a  savan  in  hen- 
dom,  “  and  good  laying  qualities  must  not  be 
forgotten.  The  form  is  a  good  indication  of 
the  former,  and  also,  to  a  certain  extent,  of 
the  latter.  If  early  maturity,  beauty  of  form 
and  refinement  are  carried  too  far,  the  tendency 
to  lay  eggs  is  supposed  to  be  diminished.”  De¬ 
capitate  restless,  quarrelsome  hens.  Roosters 
should  be  chosen  for  their  vigor,  upright  and 
valiant  bearing,  plump  and  strong  bodies  and 
legs.  The  relative  importance  of  the  color  of 
the  legs,  is  in  dispute.  Some  stand  up  for  white 
or  bluish  legs,  averring  that  they  indicate  deli¬ 
cacy  of  flesh;  while  others  battle  for  yellow 
legs,  claiming  that  they  bear  up ’the  richest  and 
most  highly  flavored  meat.  As  .  for  ourselves, 
we  refuse  to  be  a  party  in  this  strife,  but  if  our 
table  is  supplied  with  a  plenty  of  either  color, 
we  shall  ever  be  profoundly  thankful! 


arch  of  all  he  surveys;  the  dapple  pony  re¬ 
joices  in  the  realization  that  on  Christmas-day 
morning  he  is  not,  as  usual,  bounding  away  over 
the  moor  to  the  market.  So  we  may  give  them 
each  a  character,  and  cogitations  appropriate  to 
their  looks  and  circumstances.  The  experience 
of  the  feathery  snow  is  evidently  a  new  sensa¬ 
tion  to  the  saucy  little  Berkshires  under  Sir 
Roger’s  heels.  Bold  Chanticleer,  ready  to  dis¬ 
pute  with  any  claimant  the  right  to  rule  the 
yard  as  well  as  the  roost,  struts  and  cackles  with 
an  offended  dignity,  as  if  it  had  all  been  done 
without  his  counsel  or  consent.  Well,  Mr.  Her¬ 
ring,  we  are  much  obliged  for  the  picture,  and 
hope  the  readers  of  the  Agriculturist  will  enjoy 
it  as  much  as  we. 


Eowl  Management. 

At  this  season,  poultry  need  looking  after,  if 
we  would  keep  them  healthy,  and  in  good  laying 
condition.  If  they  are  confined,  the  hen-house 
should  be  light,  warm,  airy  and  dry.  Any  thing 
but  wet  quarters  for  hens ;  and  the  more  sun¬ 
shine  the  better.  Keep  their  apartments  clean. 
Be  regular  in  the  times  of  feeding.  Variety  in 
diet  should  also  be  sought  after.  Com  is  always 
acceptable,  and  so  are  barley,  refuse  wheat,  oats, 
boiled  potatoes,  and  the  like.  An  occasional 
picking  of  fresh  meat  is  needed  for  laying. hens; 
it  is  a  partial  substitute  for  the  worms  and  insects 
which  they  get  in  the  Summer.  Keep  clear  of 


A  Protest  against  Cramming  Poultry. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Agriculturist  writes 
thus :  The  other  day  I  read  an  article  in  a  city 
paper,  describing  the  method  by  which  French 
fowl  raisers  are  said  to  make  an  ordinary  chick¬ 
en  weigh  seven  or  eight  pounds.  It  seemed  so 
absurd  I  thought  nothing  of  it,  until  visiting  an 
old  farmer  in  my  vicinity,  I  found  him  forcing 
flesh  upon  turkeys  for  the  holidays,  in  nearly  a 
similar  manner,  viz. :  by  stuffing  dough  down 
their  unwilling  throats  until  their  crops  would 
hold  no  more,  the  birds  being  in  close  quarters, 
without  possibility  of  exercise.  The  French  go 
a  little  further,  excluding  light  as  well  as  liber¬ 
ty,  visiting  the  captives  three  times'  a  day, 
cramming  them  with  pellets  of  dough  and  a  little 
lard — in  quantities  which  nothing  could  have  in¬ 
duced  them  to  eat  voluntarily.  The’treatment  is 
continued  a  month  or  more,  and  they  occasion¬ 
ally  die  under  it.  The  description  naively  adds, 
‘we  should  think  so’ !  It  is  not  pleasant  to  think 
the  unctuous  plumptitude  of  these  fabulously 
fat  chickens  is  bloat  arid  disease — there  is  no 
other  right  name  for  it.  There  is  only  one  right 
way  to  rear  animals  we  design  for  food,  and  that 
the  great  majority  pursue.  .  They  eat  and  drink, 
and  come  and  go  in  the  pure  light  and  air  at  will. 
Every  other  course  is  against  nature ,  and  we  are 
sure  no,  sensible  farmer  will  try  the  so-called 
“  French”  method  of  adding  flesh  to  his  poultry 
at  the  expense  of  the  laws  which  alone  can 
make  them  really  fit  for  food.  Common  Sense, 
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The  Family  of  the  Grasses. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OE  GRAINS. 

If  any  thing  on  earth  exhibits  the  ineffable 
wisdom  and  beneficence  of  the  Creator,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  is  this  family  of  plants.  No  other  family 
comprises  so  many  genera,  species,  and  individ¬ 
uals,  and  no  others  are  so  extensively  distributed 
over  the  habitable  globe.  W e  see  that  the  most 
useful  plants  are  by  far  the  most  numerous;  and 
the  most  widely  diffused  of  these  are  embraced 
in  the  Grass  Family,  ( Graminem.)  The  most 
useful  species  of  this  family  are:  Wheat,  Rye ,  Bar¬ 
ley ,  Rice,  Maize ,  or  Indian  Corn,  Oats ,  Sugar-  Cane, 
Sorghum ,  and  Imphee.  From  these  plants,  as  is 
well  known,  our  bread  and  sugar  are  mainly  de¬ 
rived.  To  these  genera  and  species  may  be 
added  those  kinds  of  grasses  on  which  the  whole 
family  of  ruminant  animals  principally  subsist, 
viz:  Timothy-grass  ( plileum  pratense ,)  Blue- 
grass  {poa  compressa,)  Bed-top  ( agrostis  vulgaris ,) 
Panic-grass  ( panicum  nitidwm,)  Millet  ( milium  ef- 
fusum,)  Fescue-grass  ( festuca  pratensis  and  elatior ,) 
Broom-grass  ( bromus  pubescens ,)  Beard-grass  (an- 
dropogon  nutans,)  and  numerous  other  varieties 
of  the  genera  above  named,  as  well  as  many 
other  genera.  The  plants  are  herbaceous,  with 
few  exceptions,  as  the  Bamboo,  which  has  the 
hardness  of  wood.  Botanists  have  enumerated 
more  than  300  species  of  the  grasses  in  the 
United  States,  notwithstanding  which,  those  va¬ 
rieties  commonly  cultivated  here  for  fodder,  are 
of  European  origin. 

Within  the  northern  polar  circle,  agriculture 
is  found  only  in  a  few  places.  In  Siberia  grain 
reaches  at  the  utmost  only  to  60°,  in  the  eastern 
parts  scarcely  to  55°,  and  in  Kamschatka  there 
is  no  agriculture  even  in  the  southern  parts 
about  51°.  The  polar  limit  of  agriculture  on 
the  northwest  coast  of  America  appears  to  be 
somewhat  higher ;  for,  in  the  more  southern 
Russian  possessions,  (57°  to  58°,)  barley  and  rye 
come  to  maturity.  On  the  east  coast  of  Ameri¬ 
ca  it  is  scarcely  above  50°  to  52°.  Only  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  namely,  in  Lapland,  does  the  polar  limit 
reach  an  unusually  high  latitude,  (70°.)  Beyond 
this,  dried  fish,  and  here  and  there  a  few  pota¬ 
toes  supply  the  place  of  grain.  The  grains 
which  extend  farthest  to  the  north,  in  Europe, 
are  barley  and  oats.  These,  which  in  milder 
climates  are  not  used  for  bread,  afford  to  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  of  a  part  of 
Siberia  and  Scotland,  their  chief  vegetable 
nourishment.  Rye  and  spelt  are  the  next  which 
become  associated  with  these.  Rye  is  the  pre¬ 
vailing  grain  in  a  great  part  of  the  North  Tem¬ 
perate  zone,  namely,  in  the  south  of  Sweden, 
and  Norway,  Denmark,  and  in  all  the  lands 
bordering  on  the  Baltic,  the  north  of  Germany, 
part  of  northern  Russia  in  Europe,  and  part  of 
Siberia.  In  the  latter,  another  very  nutritious 
grain,  buckwheat,  ( polygonum  fagopyrum)  is  fre¬ 
quently  cultivated.  In  the  zone  where  rye  pre¬ 
vails,  wheat  is  also  generally  to  be  found ;  bar¬ 
ley  being  here  chiefly  cultivated  for  beer,  and 
oats  supplying  food  for  horses.  To  these  there 
follows  a  zone  in  Europe  and  western  Asia, 
where  rye  disappears  and  wheat  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  furnishes  bread.  The  middle  or  the  south 
of  France,  England,  part  of  Scotland,  a  part  of 
Germany,  Hungary,  the  Crimea  and  Caucasus, 
as  also  the  middle  lands  of  Asia,  where  agricul¬ 
ture  is  followed,  belong  to  this  zone.  Here  the 
vine  is  also  found ;  wine  supplants  the  use  of 
beer,  and  barley  is  consequently  less  raised. 

Next  comes  a  district  where  wheat  still 
abounds,  but  no  longer  exclusively  furnishes 
bread ;  rice  and  maize,  or  Indian  corn,  becom¬ 


ing  frequent.  To  this  zone  belong  Portugal, 
Spain,  part  of  France  on  the  Mediterranean, 
Italy,  and  Greece ;  also  the  countries  of  the 
East:  Persia,  Northern  India,  Arabia,  Egypt, 
Nubia,  Barbary,  and  the  Canary  Islands ;  in 
these  latter  countries,  however,  the  culture  of 
Indian  coni  or  rice  towards  the  south,  is  always 
more  considerable,  and  in  some  of  them,  several 
kinds  of  sorghum  ( Doura ),  and  Poa  Abyssinica, 
come  to  be  added.  In  both  these  regions  of 
wheat,  rye  only  occurs  at  considerable  eleva¬ 
tions  ;  oats,  however,  more  seldom,  and  they  at 
last  entirely  disappear;  barley  affording  food 
for  horses  and  mules. 

In  the  eastern  parts  of  the  temperate  zone  of 
the  Old  Continent,  in  China  and  Japan,,  our 
northern  kinds  of  grain  are  very  unfrequent, 
and  rice  is  found  to  predominate.  The  cause 
of  this  difference  between  the  east  and  the  west 
of  the  Qld.  Continent,  appears  to  be  in  the  man¬ 
ners  and  peculiarities  of  the  people.  In  North 
America,  wheat  and  rye  grow  as  in  Europe,  but 
more  sparingly.  Indian  corn  is  more  raised  in 
the  Western  than  in  the  Old  Continent,  and  rice 
which  is  cultivated  to  considerable  extent  in 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  in  the  Gulf  States. 

In  the  torrid  zone,  Indian  corn  predominates 
in  America,  rice  in  Asia,  and  both  these  grains 
in  nearly  equal  quantity  in  Africa.  The  cause 
of  this  distribution  is,  perhaps,  historical ;  for 
Asia  is  the  native  country  of  rice,  and  Indian 
corn  is  indigenous  to  America,  and  probably  al¬ 
so  to  Africa  and  Asia.  It  is  true  that  most  wri¬ 
ters  who  have  mentioned  this  plant  have  main¬ 
tained  that  America  is  its  native  region ;  but  no 
botanist  has  ever  found  it  here  growing  wild  ; 
but  the  Landers  found  it  extensively  cultivated 
all  along  the  river  Niger  in  Africa  500  to  1500 
miles  from  the  ocean.  p, 

Hudson,  Ohio. 


For  the  American  Agriculturist. 

Benefits  of  Rotation. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Country  Gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  thinks  rotation  is  unnecessary, 
from  the  fact  that  he  has  raised  potatoes  with 
improving  crops  each  year,  for  four  years  suc¬ 
cessively.  This  is  one  of  the  cases  where  “  a 
little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing.”  There  is 
no  principle  better  established  in  modern  hus¬ 
bandry,  than  the  necessity  of  rotation  to  secure 
maximum  crops.  The  eminent  success  of  British 
farming  rests  upon  this  practice.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  in  a  virgin  soil,  the  same  crop  may 
be  grown  with  success  for  years  in  succession. 
But  this  does  not  invalidate  the  principle.  Cul¬ 
tivation  soon  uses  up  a  virgin  soil  (except  in  bot¬ 
tom  lands,)  and  nothing  but  rotation  can  keep 
up  their  fertility  during  a  long  period  of  time. 

On  a  piece  of  reclaimed  land  where  we  got  220 
bushels  of  field  beets  in  1860,  we  this  year  gath¬ 
ered  only  127  bushels.  The  land  had  manure 
enough  and  careful  tillage.  The  result  we  have 
no  doubt  was  mainly  owing  to  a  repetition  of 
the  same  crop.  On  a  piece  of  garden  soil  where 
we  gathered  thirty  eight  bushels  of  carrots  in 
1860, we  raised  this  year  less  than  twenty  bushels. 
The  soil  was  rich  with  manure,  but  had  been  in 
carrots  four  years.  On  another  patch  where 
potatoes  had  been  grown  with  carrots  as  a  suc¬ 
cession  crop,  for  only  two  years,  there  was  less 
than  half  a  crop.  On  another  piece  of  meadow 
that  had  been  p in  grass  for  a  generation,  pota¬ 
toes  were  planted  five  years  in  succession.  They 
did  very  well  for  three  years.  The  yield  the 
last  season  was  not  more  than  half  a  crop, 
though  manured  broadcast  and  in  the  hill. 


These  facts  show  pretty  conclusively  that  the 
soil  demands  a  rotation.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  exception,  usually  made  in  favor 
of  the  onion  crop,  disproves  the  rule.  It  is  well 
known  that  wood  ashes  are  a  favorite  fertilizer  for 
this  crop,  and  that  the  lime  and  potash  in  them 
are  alkalies,  and  prepare  plant  food  very  rapid¬ 
ly  for  the  use  of  the  crop.  But  even  with  this 
aid,  the  maggot  and  other  diseases  are  making 
their  appearance  in  the  onion  districts,  and  very 
much  diminishing  the  profits.  May  not  the 
trouble  be  owing  in  part  to  the  practice  of  com¬ 
pelling  the  onion  to  live  upon  its  own  decay, 
as  it  must  where  the  same  land  is  used  for  this 
crop  for  a  long  course  of  years. 

In  virgin  soils,  or  those  that  have  lain  in  grass 
for  a  long  period,  it  may  be  economical  to  re¬ 
peat  a  crop,  but  as  a  rule  there  should  be  a 
change  of  crops  every  year.  Whatever  may  be 
the  philosophy  of  the  fact,  it  will  hardly  be  dis¬ 
puted  that  all  crops  do  better  in  rotation. 
Plants  seem  as  fond  of  a  change  of  food  as  ani¬ 
mals.  Connecticut. 


An  Englishman  on  Peat. 


In  a  recent  number  of  a  leading  British  maga¬ 
zine,  the  Editor  grows  eloquent  over  his  “new¬ 
ly  discovered”  uses  of  peat.  He  speaks  of 
what  the  majority  ot  American  farmers  have 
long  known,  as  follows : — “  Dry  peat  lias  been 
discovered  by  an  eminent  agricultural  professor 
of  chemistry  as  a  good  deodorizer  of  offensive 
putrid  substances;  it  possesses  the  wonder¬ 
ful  disinfecting  properties  of  charcoal;  and  by 
mixing  with  common  night  soil  in  about  equal 
proportions,  makes  a  valuable  manure,  not  in¬ 
ferior  in  its  results  to  the  best  South  American 
Guano.”  He  says  that  when  thus  prepared,  it 
may  be  used  as  a  top-dressing,  or  be  drilled,  or 
dropped  in  with  seed,  at  the  rate  of  700  to  800 
pounds  per  acre,  and  may  he  used  for  every 
known  crop,  for  the  garden  and  for  the  lawn. 
Pulverize  peat  and  strew  it  over  the  floors  of 
stables,  piggeries,  or  cow-houses,  with  a  thin 
covering  of  straw  over  it,  to  keep  the  animals 
clean,  and  it  will  disinfect  the  buildings  and  ab¬ 
sorb  all  the  liquids  which  would  otherwise  waste. 

Wherever  there  is  a  small  nuisance  of  any 
kind,  a  cess-pool,  sewer,  water-closet,  vexatious 
kitchen  drain,  etc.,  treat  the  same  with  peat. 
Let  eveiy  cottager  possess  himself  of  a  barrel  or 
two  of  this  article,  and  his  little  domain  will 
thrive  like  a  green  bay-tree.  “  From  the  palace 
to  the  hovel,  let  this  grand  renovator  and  puri 
tier  be,”  etc.,  etc.  Our  trans- Atlantic  cotempo¬ 
rary  goes  on  in  a  very  grandiloquent  style. 


Fence  for  Wet  Lands. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 

The  best  fence  which  I  know  of  for  land  that 
“heaves,”  is  made  in  panels  four  boards  high, 
the  boards  nailed  with  twelve-penny  clinch  nails, 
to  three  strips  of  white  pine  plank  (1|  or  li 
inches  thick.  The  panels  are  held  up  against  the 
posts  by  binding  with  number  8  annealed  wire. 
No  middle  post  is  required.  If  hemlock  boards 
are  used,  a  brace  and  bit  are  necessary  to  bore 
through  the  boards  at  the  ends,  to  prevent  split¬ 
ting.  The  posts  being  sharpened  when  set, 
they  can  be  driven  back  if  they  heave,  without 
injury  to  the  fence.  The  above  is  from  an  ex¬ 
perience  of  nine  yeai'3  with  different  kinds  of 
panel  fence.  It  is  easily  and  quickly  made,  is 
cheap,  not  patented,  and  is  the  best  portable 
fence  I  have  ever  seen,  if  I  did  invent  it  myself. 

I  have  also  tried  all  sorts  of  ways  for  nailing 
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boards  and  plank  to  fence-posts,  and  have  be¬ 
come  satisfied  that  where  service  and  not  show 
is  required,  the  best  manner  is  as  follows : 


The  above  is  a  vertical  view— looking  down 
at  the  top  of  the  fence.  r,  m.  HasbUouck. 

Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Horses  Injured  by  Hungarian  Grass. 

As  has  been  previously  stated  in  the  Agricul¬ 
turist,  from  all  the  evidence  received,  there  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  no  peculiar  property  in  millet  or 
Hungarian  grass  which  makes  it  hurtful  to 
horses,  or  other  stock;  but  injudicious  feeding  of 
the  ripened  seed  with  the  stalk  may  be  injuri¬ 
ous.  The  following  item  from  the  Prairie  Farm¬ 
er  refers  to  this  matter.  A  gentleman  having 
grown  and  fed  considerable  of  this  grass  to  his 
stock  last  season,  several  of  his  horses  became 
stiffened  and  almost  useless.  One,  a  fine  mare, 
died.  To  ascertain  what  ailed  her,  he  opened 
and  examined  her  thoroughly,  and  found  in  her 
stomach  a  ball  of  Hungarian  grass  seed,  weigh¬ 
ing  from  seven  to  eight  pounds,  so  hard  as  to  be 
broken  with  difficulty.  Acting  on  this  discov¬ 
ery,  he  gave  his  other  horses  a  dose  of  castor 
oil,  and  very  soon,  masses  of  seed  were  passed 
from  them,  apparently  parts  of  the  balls  des¬ 
cribed,  some  pieces  as  large  as  hens’  eggs. 

If  this  be  the  difficulty,  it  may  be  prevent¬ 
ed  by  steaming  the  grass  and  seed  before  feed¬ 
ing.  As  is  well  known,  grain  of  any  kind 
reaching  the  stomach  unbroken  by  the  teeth,  is 
not  easily  digested,  and  whole  kernels  of  corn 
or  oats  may  often  be  found  in  the  excrements  of 
animals,  as  the  poultry  testify  by  assiduous¬ 
ly  scratching  over  the  manure  heap.  Millet 
seed  of  every  variety  is  so  small  as  to  be  masti¬ 
cated  with  difficulty,  and  most  of  it  will  enter 
the  stomach  unbroken.  Thorough  cooking  by 
steam  will  swell  and  soften  the  kernels,  and  pre¬ 
pare  the  grain  to  be  readily  acted  upon  by  the 
gastric  juice  in  the  stomach  of  the  animal.  * 


Diseases  from  Ammonia  in  Stables. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  diseases  among 
cattle,  especially  horses,  arising  from  foul  sta¬ 
bles.  Horses  are  more  troubled  with  it  than 
cows,  probably  from  the  fact  that  their  dmig  is 
generally  richer  and  undergoes  a  more  rapid 
fermentation,  throwing  out  ammonia  in  large 
quantities.  In  a  close  stable  the  gas  is  so  strong 
that  the  eyes  are  painfully  affected  with  it.  This 
is  an  alkali,  and  is  classed  among  the  most  pow¬ 
erful  stimulants,  the  constant  respiration  of 
which,  predisposes  to  affections  of  the  lungs. 
The  strength  of  the  gas  may  be  judged  from  the 
odor  that  arises  from  a  common  hartshorn 
smelling  bottle.  In  many  stables  no  provision 
whatever  is  made  to  guard  the  animals  against 
this  subtle  poison.  The  floor  is  always  satur¬ 
ated  with  urine,  and  the  pungent  odor  of  this  gas 
is  always  present. 

There  are  many  cheap  experiments  within 
the  reach  of  most  farmers  to  prevent  this  nuis¬ 
ance,  and  to  save  the  ammonia  for  the  manure 
heap.  As  all  the  animals  are  now  coining  to 
the  stables,  particular  attention  should  be  paid 
to  this  item  of  economy.  Common  ground  plas¬ 
ter  is  a  good  absorbent,  and  a  few  quarts  sprink¬ 
led  daily  in  the  manure  gutters,  will  keep  them 
sweet  and  clean.  Sawdust  from  the  shingle 
and  saw  mill  will  make  good  bedding,  and  if 
renewed  often  enough,  will  retain  all  the  ammo¬ 
nia.  In  most  mills  in  the  country,  this  article 


accumulates,  and  has  to  be  thrown  into  the 
stream,  to  get  rid  of  it.  It  may  be  turned  to 
profitable  account  for  bedding. 

Some  farmers  living  near  tan  works,  use  the 
spent  tan  bark  for  this  purpose.  If  kept  under¬ 
cover  and  used  in  the  dry  state,  it  makes  a  very 
valuable  manure.  Shore  farmers  have  an  un¬ 
failing  resource  in  sea  weed,  particularly  the  eel 
grass.  If  this  is  spread  and  dried  upon  the  shore 
it  makes  a  good  bed,  and  has  great  power  of 
absorbing  gas.  Better  still  is  dry  muck  and 
peat  kept  housed  for  the  purpose.  A  half  cord 
of  this  under  a  horse  with  a  little  changing 
where  the  water  falls,  will  keep  a  stable  sweet 
for  two  weeks.  This  is  within  reach  of  most 
farmers,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  cheapest  and  best 
method  of  enlarging  the  compost  heap.  Leaves 
gathered  from  the  forest,  or  straw,  make  a  suit¬ 
able  covering  for  the  muck  at  night,  and  keep 
the  animals  clean.  As  ammonia  is  the  most  val¬ 
uable  constituent  of  the  manui-e  heap,  it  ought 
to  be  a  point  of  honor  with  every  cultivator  not 
to  have  an  ounce  wasted.  It  is  the  very  life  of 
his  business — good  for  tlie  eyes  of  potatoes,  beans 
and  other  plants,  but  very  bad  for  the  eyes  of 
horses  and  cattle. 


For  the  American  Agriculturist. 

Saddle  Horses. 

The  present  war  times  have  given  new  value 
to  saddle  horses.  They  are  wanted  for  military 
service,  and  then  the  prevailing  martial  spirit 
has  caused  our  young  men  and  maidens  at  home 
to  learn  and  practice  the  noble  and  robust  ac¬ 
complishment  of  riding  on  horseback.  Luxuri¬ 
ously  cushioned  and  closely  curtained  carriages 
may  do  for  the  feeble  and  the  effeminate :  but 
to  the  young  and  strong,  give  the  saddle  and  the 
bounding  steed. 

Aye,  and  more  than  that :  the  saddle  is  just 
the  place  for  the  feeble  who  wish  to  become 
strong,  and  who  have  the  courage  and  perse¬ 
verance  to  take  this  daily  regimen.  We  speak 
what  we  have  tried  and  do  know,  that  for  a 
pulmonary  complaint,  nothing  is  better  than 
daily  exercise  on  horseback.  If  the  weather  is 
cold,  put  on  more  clothes ;  if  wet,  then  throw 
on  a  rubber  overcoat ;  but  sally  forth  once  a 
day,  and  Dobbin  will  bring  you  home  in  better 
health  and  spirits  than  when  you  went  away. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  horses.  Some 
were  born  for  the  saddle,  and  are  easily  trained 
to  it.  Some  are  naturally  awkward,  long-paced, 
high  stepping,  making  it  a  penance  to  ride  them. 
Others  again  can  be  broken  to  the  saddle  only 
by  careful  training.  With  the  latter,  the  work 
should  be  begun  early.  Care  should  be  taken 
that  a  young  horse  get  no  fright  by  throwing 
on  the  saddle  rudely,  or  by  the  rider’s  mode  of 
mounting  and  dismounting.  Yex  him  not  by 
unnecessary  roughness  in  putting  the  'bits  into 
his  mouth.  Let  him  not  get  the  habit  of  start¬ 
ing  suddenly  at  pokerish  objects  by  the  roadside ; 
for  a  saddle  horse,  this  is  one  of  the  worst  of 
faults.  And  when  he  does  get  frightened,  do 
not  try  to  whip  him  out  of  his  alarm ;  he  will  be 
all  the  more  terrified  next  time. 

Some  horses  have  a  good  deal  of  style  and 
carriage  by  nature ;  with  others,  it  must  come 
chiefly  from  training.  Keep  your  horse  from 
throwing  his  head  very  high,  or  dropping  it 
very  low.  A  little  curve  of  the  neck  is  very 
graceful.  An  ordinary  snaffle-bit  with  a  martin- 
gal  enables  one  to  manage  the  head  successful¬ 
ly.  In  certain  cases,  it  will  not ;  and  then  the 
curb  bridle  must  be  resorted  to.  An  occasional 
use  of  this  will  bring  down  a  lofty  head  and  an 


outstretching  nose.  And  then,  contradictory  as 
it  may  seem,  the  same  bridle  skillfully  used, 
will  bring  up  a  doggishly  low  head.  But  such 
a  bit  should  not  be  used  constantly,  or  it  will 
lose  its  value. 

The  gait  of  a  saddle  horse  is  somewhat  a 
question  of  taste,  but  a  slow,  easy  gallop  is,  on 
the  whole,  the  most  popular.  The  natural  gait 
of  a  horse  (trot,  pace,  or  gallop,)  will  be  the 
easiest  for  him  and  his  rider.  A  little  manage¬ 
ment,  such  as  tightening  or  loosening  the  rein, 
a  motion  of  the  legs  or  of  the  person,  a  slight 
whistle  or  chirrup,  will  soon  be  understood  by 
the  horse,  and  cause  him  to  take  the  gait  or 
speed  desired.  Equestrian. 


A  Harnessing  Arrangement. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Country  Gentleman 
describes  the  following  method  of  harnessing 
and  unharnessing  a  horse  to  a  single  wagon  : 
“  In  the  first  place,  my  harness  is  made  with 
the  collar  open  at  the  bottom,  and  no  buckle, 
but  the  hames  are  fastened  to  the  collar, 
and  there  is  one  buckle  to  fasten  them  both. 
The  tugs  and  hold-back  straps  are  not  unhitch¬ 
ed;  the  lines  lie  over  the  dash,  where  they  will 
not  get  under  the  horse’s  feet;  they  may  be  un¬ 
buckled  from  the  headstall,  or  remain  with  it, 
and  all  hang  up  together.  I  have  a  wooden 
hook,  like  an  ox-bow,  with  half  the  length  of 
one  side  cut  off,  so  as  to  hook  under  the  back 
saddle,  collar,  and  headstall.  A  cord  is  attached 
to  the  long  end  of  the  hook,  and  put  up  over  a 
pulley,  and  through  another  pulley,  and  down 
to  about  three  feet  from  one  side  of  the  horse. 
Unbuckle  the  belly-bands  and  the  hame-straps, 
put  under  the  hook,  pull  all  up,  and  make  the 
cord  fast  to  a  small  hook  at  the  side  of  the  car¬ 
riage.  house.  A  horse  will  soon  learn  to  place 
himself  back  into  the  breeching,  when  the  har¬ 
ness  and  shafts  are  let  down,  three  or  four  buck¬ 
les  are  fastened,  and  he  is  harnessed.” 


Breaking  Heifers  for  Milking. 

This  is  often  made  quite  a  serious  affair,  in 
which  kicks  and  bruises  are  freely  interchanged 
between  the  frightened  brute  and  the  irritated 
master.  Many  an  otherwise  excellent  milker  is 
spoiled  for  life  by  harsh  treatment.  A  heifer, 
if  well  broken  to  the  milk  pail,  is  thereby  made 
worth  at  least  twenty  per  cent  more — an  increase 
which  will  pay  for  much  painstaking.  Rarey’s 
reasoning  respecting  horses  applies  equally  to 
other  animals.  They  only  resist  when  injury  is 
apprehended,  and  their  natural  instinct  suggests 
danger  whenever  any  unusual  treatment  occurs. 
Every  one  has  noticed  how  shy  a  creature  is  in 
entering  strange  enclosures,  or  at  sight  of  new 
objects.  The  handling  of  a  heifer’s  bag  is  to  her 
a  very  unusual  proceeding,  and,  in  addition,  the 
teats  are  often  tender,  and  the  bag  caked  and  in¬ 
flamed  so  as  to  be  painful  under  even  a.  gentle 
touch.  Training  for  milking  should  commence 
long  before  calving.  First  teach  the  animal  to 
welcome  your  coming  by  little  presents  of  an 
apple,  a  handful  of  corn,  or  salt,  or  other  deli 
cacy.  She  will  soon  readily  permit  the  hand 
to  be  laid  upon  her  back  and  enjoy  the  gentle 
rubbing  and  scratching  which  may  be  given. 
Extend  the  handling  to  different  parts  of  the 
body,  until  she  will  not  flinch  from  grasping  her 
teats,  and  the  work  may  be  soon  accomplished 
without  even  a  harsh  word.  This  will  be  a 
good  lesson  for  the  boys  to  practice  the  present 
month,  and  teach  them  patience  and  kindness,  in 
addition  to  the  good  effects  upon  the  animals. 
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ing  of  tasteful  architectural  appearance.  Before  Winter 
sets  in,  this  building  should  be  whitewashed,  and  the  floor 
covered  with  gravel ;  if  you  confine  them  to  a  yard  the 
house  must  be  kept  whitewashed  all  the  time.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  cave  of  poultry  in  Winter  consists  in  preparation  for 
market,  and  obtaining  eggs— in  the  latter,  few  succeed. 
Shelter  and  warmth  are  the  first  requisites— then  clean 
straw  and  whitewashed  boxes  for  nests,  and  plenty  of 
food.  A  supply  of  lime,  ashes,  gravel,  corn;  and  meat,  is 
necessary,  and  if  these  and  plenty  of  unfrozen  water  be 
given,  there  need  be  little  fear  that  eggs  will  not  be  plenti¬ 
ful  in  January.  X  seldom  if  ever  give  my  fowls  enough 
animal  food  during  the  Winter;  in  the  Summer  they 
scratch  up  worms  and  insects  for  themselves.  To  fatten 
chickens  for  market,  confine  in  small  coops,  keep  them 
quiet  and  feed  on- boiled  corn  or  ground  oats  and  milk— 
the  secret  is  to  feed  often  and  but  little  at  a  time.  If  in¬ 
tended  for  a  distant  market  they  should  be  fasted  for  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  hours  before  killing,  or  better  yet,  after¬ 
ward  filled  with  powdered  charcoal.  Judge  Buel  assert¬ 
ed  that  they  may  be  kept  for  two  months  by  pursuing 
the  latter  course.— Tul  keys  consumfe  so  much  food  during 
the  winter  that  it  will  generally  be  found  advantageous 
to  dispose  of  them  early.  They  may  be  all  fatted  to¬ 
gether  and  killed,  and  then  either  filled  with  charcoal,  as 
recommended  for  chickens,  or  frozen  and  kept  so,  this, 
however,  some  say  affects  the  taste. 

Having  no  acquaintance  with  the  management  of  bees, 
X  must,  with  these  remarks,  close  this  essay  on  the  Winter 
management  of  farm  stock,  well  aware  that  I  have  not 
done  the  subject  justice ;  and  I  am  sure  few  have  sufficient 
knowledge  of  all  the  different  animals  to  give  perfect 
rules  for  the  management  of  each.  Each  kind  is  a  study 
to  which  alone  a  man  may  devote  a  lifetime.  R. 


For  the  American  Agriculturist. 

Too  Much  Eat. 

Mr.  Editor. — The  candle  makers  ought  to 
pay  some  agricultural  papers  handsomely,  and 
they  could  also  well  afford  to  grease  a  good  many 
judges  at  Agricultural  Fairs,  for  their  efforts  to 
make  tallow  and  lard  plenty.  Thanks  to  the 
teachings  and  decisions  of  the  above-mentioned 
authorities,  the  notion  very  largely  prevails  that 
the  chief  end  of  stock  breeding  and  feeding  is 
to  make  fat.  Great  stories  are  told  of  Mr.  A’s 
oxen  which  dressed  ever  so  many  thousand 
pounds,  with  an  unheard-of  amount  of  rough 
taliow.  The  public  are  invited  to  examine  ex¬ 
tra  specimens  of  abundant  tallow  hanging  in  the 
stalls  of  the  butcher  who  has  paid  premium 
prices  for  the  great  fat  steer.  When  a  farmer 
proposes  to  exhibit  an  animal  at  the  Fair,  he 
keeps  a  good  path  trod  between  the  corn  crib 
and  the  feeding  place,  and  every  ounce  of  fat  he 
can  crowd  upon  the  creature’s  ribs,  he  counts  as 
one  more  chance  towards  a  favorable  opinion  of 
the  judges.  If  pure  fat  were  desirable  food,  all 
this  would  be  highly  commendable,  but  the  fact 
is,  comparatively  few  eat  the  unadulterated  ar¬ 
ticle,  and  most  of  it  finds  its  way  to  the  tallow- 
chandlers.  A  mixture  of  fat  with  the  lean,  is 
almost  universally  relished,  and  is  not  unwhole¬ 
some  ;  but  an  over-fed,  enormously  fat  animal, 
such  an  one  as  attracts  the  gaping  crowd,  is  not 
in  a  healthy  condition,  and  can  not  furnish 
healthful  food.  It  is  the  opinion  of  well  in¬ 
formed  men  that  many  diseases  arise  from  the 
excessive  use  of  fat  meat,  particularly  pork, 
which  is  common  in  this  country.  I  believe  it 
should  be  the  aim  of  breeders  to  increase  the 
quantity  of  meat  upon  an  animal’s  bones,  with¬ 
out  striving  to  cover  it  witlv tallow  or  lard.  An 
animal  of  vigorous  constitution  well  fed — not. 
stuffed— and  properly  exercised,  will  develop  a 
■  large  amount  of  muscle  (good  lean  flesh),  and 
by  proper  selection  among  such  specimens  for 
breeding  purposes,  this  characteristic  can  be 
fixed  in  the  progeny.  Jonathan. 


'  AN  MtTmcfAL'Sow,— 1 The'  Mark  Lane  Ex¬ 
press  gives" ffiefoltewmg;: froina  correspondent :. 
“A  fine  sow,  having  twelve  sucking  pigs,  owned 


by  a  pork  merchant  in  Monkwearmouth,  died 
suddenly.  The  proprietor,  who  is  an  ingenious 
character,  set  to  work  and  formed  a  rough  mod¬ 
el  of  a  sow  in  wood,  hollow  in  the  center,  and 
furnished  with  twelve  teats  formed  of  raw  hide. 
The  interior  was  filled  with  milk,  and  the  young- 
pigs  took  to  it  very  naturally,  and  throve  well !” 


For  the  American  Agriculturist. 

How  to  get  Good  Crops. 

Manure  is  the  great  secret  of  profitable  farm¬ 
ing.  Skill  and  tillage  are  important  in  their 
places,  but  these  avail  very  little  without  ma¬ 
nure.  With  plenty  of  manure,  we  can  get  al¬ 
most  any  thing  we  desire  out  of  old  land.  With¬ 
out  it,  we  can  hardly  get  pay  for  our  labor. 

To  show  the  power  of  manure  to  produce 
crops  and  to  make  money,  I  will  give  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  of  the  treatment  and  produce 
of  three  quarters  of  an  acre  the  past  season. 

The  fieid  was  a  worn  out  meadow,  producing 
less  than  half  a  tun  of  hay  to  the  acre,  and  had 
received  no  manure  in  twenty  years,  except  from 
cattle  pastured  in  it.  The  soil  was  a  gravelly 
loam,  and  the  subsoil  a  yellow  loam  of  good 
quality.  About  thirty  dollars’  worth  of  manure 
was  taken  to  the  field  during  the  winter,  prin: 
cipally  night  soil  and  hog  dung.  This  was 
spread  and  plowed  in  in  the  Spring.  At  plant¬ 
ing  time  a  compost  was  prepared  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  pounds  Peruvian  guano,  a  cord  of 
muck,  and  a  half  cord  of  night  soil,  for  drop¬ 
ping  in  the  hill.  This  was  mixed  three  weeks 
before  planting,  and  put  in  a  pile  under  cover. 

The  lot  was  plowed  about  seven  inches  deep, 
and  harrowed,  and  planted  April  15tli,  with  Wen¬ 
dell’s  Seedling  potatoes,  putting  a  handful  of 
the  compost  in  the  hill.  They  came  up  in  about 
three  weeks,  and  as  soon  as  the  ground  began 
to  crack  with  the  young  shoots,  the  whole  piece 
was  run  over  with  a  light  horse  harrow,  de¬ 
stroying  every  weed.  This  was  equivalent  to 
once  hoeing,  and  gave  the  crop  a  good  start. 
About  the  middle  of  June,  the  spaces  between 
the  rows  were  planted  with  beans,  cabbages, 
and  sweet  corn  for  a  succession  crop.  The  po¬ 
tatoes  were  dug  from  the  first  to  the  twentieth  of 
July,  when  the  succession  crops  had  the  field. 
The  cabbages  were  nearly  a  failure,  owing1  to 
depredations  of  worms,  the  last  of  July.  As  the 
corn  began  to  give  ears  the  last  of  August,  the 
spaces  between  the  rows  were  sown  with  white 
turnips — cowhorn,  strap  leaf,  and  other  varieties. 
The  receipts  were  84  bushels  potatoes— Sold  at 
from  80 cents  to  $1.20  a  bushel,  averaging  $1 ... .$84.00 

Beans  and  Cabbages .  . . .  2.00 

Sweet  corn  sold  at  10  cents  a  dozen .  20.00 

Rock  turnips,  39  busliels— sold  at32>i  cents .  13.00 

White  turnips,  20  bushels— sold  at  20  cents  .  4.00 

White  turnips,  50  bushels,  for  feeding,  at  10  cents^. _ 5U0 

Total  from  tln  ee:fourths  of  an  acre  . .$128700 

The  expenses  of  the  crop  were— Rent. $10.00 

Manure .  V  40.00 

Labor .  25.00 _ 

$75.00 

This  shows  a  profit  pf  $53  on  three  quarters  of 
an  acre  of  land.,  If -we  reckon  one  half  of  the 
manUre  only  as  expended  upon  the  crop,  as  is 
common,  it  will  make  twenty  dollars  more  ad¬ 
ded  to  the  crop  this  year.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  land  is  in  much  better  condition 
than  before  it  was  broken  up.  This  statement  is 
not  given  as  an  example  of  large  productive- 
•  ness,  or  extraordinary  profit  for  market  gar¬ 
deners  who  liaVe  the  'conveniences  for  forc¬ 
ing  and  more  abundant  manuring.  But  it 
,  shows  wdiat  may  be  done  by  farmers  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  good  markets,  by  a  little  extra  pains. 
Early  potatoes,  early  planting,  arid  high  manur¬ 
ing,  will  make  at  least  a  difference  of  three  weeks 


in  getting  potatoes  to  market,  and  this  adds 
about  one  half  to  the  price.  Potatoes  that  go 
quick  at  one  dollar  and  a  half  a  bushel  July  4th, 
are  worth  but  seventy  five  cents  a  month  later. 
A  great  many  acres  conveniently  situated  to 
market,  might  be  easily  made  to  double  their 
productiveness  and  their  profits.  Practical. 


Ice  for  Use  and  Ice  for  Sale. 

The  ice  crop  is  every  year  becoming  more  im¬ 
portant— no  longer  regarded  as  an  article  of 
luxury  and  an  accompaniment  of  sumptuous  liv¬ 
ing,  but  a  necessity  of  life  and  trade.  To  our 
milkmen  and  butchers,  in  public  and  many  pri¬ 
vate  houses,  especially  in  hospitals  and  sick 
rooms,  it  is  daily  bread.  Our  navy  consumes 
immense  quantities  of  ice  also,  and  just  so  far 
as  our  commerce  is  re-established  in  the  South, 
will  the  demand  increase,  while  we  at  the 
North  are  annually  increasing  the  home  con¬ 
sumption  of  the  article,  in  a  ratio  which  often 
more  than  realizes  the  expectations  of  those 
upon  whom  the  public  depend  for  a  supply. 
Should  a  general  opening  of  trade  with  the 
South  not  occur  until  late  in  the  Spring  or  Sum¬ 
mer,  the  demand  for  ice  at  large  prices  will  be 
very  great,  and  the  price  at  points  on  the  coast 
favorable  for  shipping  will  be  greatly  increased, 
unless  a  large  supply  is  stored  this  Winter  to 
meet  this  very  emergency. 

Ice,  to  keep  well,  must  be  stored  on  dry 
ground,  and  protected  from  the  sun,  from  rain, 
and  from  a  circulation  of  ah-.  The  smaller  the 
mass  of  ice  the  more  thoroughly  must  these 
conditions  be  met.  A  house  twelve  feet  square, 
double  boarded,  with  a  space  of  10  or  12  inches 
filled  with  sawdust  between  the  boardings,  well 
roofed,  and  shaded  from  the  mid-day  sun,  and 
situated  on  dry  ground,  and  well  drained,  will 
keep  ice  well  enough  for  a  family,  though  the 
waste  will  be  considerable.  When  ice  is  packed 
very  closely  and  in  very  large  quantities,  a 
thatching  of  straw  and  hemlock  boughs  will  be 
relatively  quite  as  effective.  The  use  of  boards 
or  rails  to  keep  this  protection  in  place,  will  be 
found  advantageous,  and  it  should  be  so  dis¬ 
posed  that  rain  will  be  completely  shed ;  and  all 
water,  whether  from  ram,  thawing  of  the  ice,  or 
other  sources,  must  be  carried  away  in  surface 
drains  around  the  outside. 


Places  Wanted  on  Farms  for  Boys. 

Scarcely  a  day  passes  without  inquiries  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Office  of  the  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist,  in  person  or  by  letter,  from  business  men 
who  wish  to  place  their  sons  upon  farms  with 
good  intelligent  cultivators,  where  they  may 
learn  both  the  theory  and  practice  of  farming. 
Many  of  these  business  men  are  able  to  pur¬ 
chase  farms  for  their  sons,  but  wish  first  to  give 
them  a  preparation.  A  majority  of  them  are 
willing  to  pay  liberally  for  board,  and  oversight. 
Others  desire  their  sons  to  work  nearly  or  quite 
enough  to  pay  their  board.  Now  we  think  it 
would  be  for  the  mutual  advantage  of  all  con¬ 
cerned,  if  a  considerable  numbers  of  farmers  of 
the  right  class,  would  take  these  boys ;  few  of 
them  are  unruly,  but  most,  quite  the  contrary. 
We  will  take  it  as  a  favor  if  any  of  our  readers 
who  know  of  good  locations  for  boys  on  farms 
under  good  cultivation,  where  they  could  be 
taken  into  the  family,  will  let  us  know  the  name 
and  address  of  the  farmers  to  whom  application 
caii  be  made.'  Such  letters  we  will  place  on  file 
to  be  referred  to  by  those  who  may  hereafter 
make  inqumes  of  the  character  referred  Vot 
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French  and  German  Asters. 

The  engraving  presented  herewith  exhibits, 
so  far  as  can  be  done  Jn  black  and  white,  the 
appearance:of  a  beautiful  bouquet  of  Aster  Flow¬ 
ers  shown  at  the  Agriculturist  office  recently, 
by  John  Wesley  Jones,  of  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 
One  can  hardly 
have  an  idea  of 
the  real  beauty 
of  these  flowers, 
without  seeing 
the  blooms  them¬ 
selves,  or  a  colored 
picture  of  them, 
showing  the  bril¬ 
liant  crimson, 
purple,  blue,  etc./ ' 
with  the  -inter¬ 
mediate  colors. 

For  the  purpose" 
of  raising  seed  for 
distribution  t  o 
our  subscribers, 
we  sowed  nearly 
k  acre  with  these 
improved  asters, 
and  never  have 
we  seen  anything 
more  beautiful  in 
the  floral  line. — 

Perhaps  no  flow¬ 
er  has  undergone 
more  changes 
and  improve¬ 
ments  within  a 
brief  period,  then 
the  aster.  The 
single  ray  of  “red, 
white,  or  blue,” 
has  given  place 
to  the  full  quill¬ 
ed,  Giant  Empe¬ 
ror,  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  flowered, 

Ranunculus  o  r 
button  formed, 

Paeony .  perfec¬ 
tion,  etc.,  with 
every  shade  of 
color,  running 
from  pure  -white 
to  lilac,  pink,  and 
crimson ;  and 
from  light  laven¬ 
der  to  deep  blue, 
with  the  various 
shades-  intermin¬ 
gled  in  the  same 
flower.  Then  in 
size,  they  range 
from  the  dwarf 
ranunculus -flow¬ 
ered,  scarcely  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  di¬ 
ameter,  and  growing  on  a  stalk  less  than  one 
foot  high,  to  the  giant  sorts  on  three  to  four-feet 
stalks,  with  flowers  two  to  three  inches  or  more 
in  diameter,  and  resembling  the  paeony  in 
form  and  size,  but  greatly  excelling  it  in  beauty 
of  petals.  These  great  changes  have  been 
brought  about  by.  carefully  selecting  seeds  of 
the  finest  blooms,  and  giving  them  high  culture, 
so  as  to  change  the  stamens  into  petals.  French 
and  German  florists,  conspicuous  among  whom 
is  M.  Truffaut,  have  brought  about  these  “  im¬ 
provements,”  and  made  tips  one  of  the  most  de¬ 
sirable  flowers.  Besides  being  one  of  the  pret¬ 


tiest  annuals,  the  aster  is  of  very  easy  culture.  It 
will  flourish  in  any  good  garden  soil,  and  may 
be  sown  in  the  open  ground  at  any  time  in  May, 
or  June  even,  covering  with  one-fourth  inch 
of  finely  pulverized  soil.  They  are  best  sown 
in  drills,  15  inches  apart,  or  thinly  massed 
in  small  plots,  with  the  tallest  sorts  in  the 


A  BOUQUET  OF  FRENCH  AND  GERMAN  ASTERS. 

and  Engraved  from  the  Flowers,  as  shown  at  the  Office  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  November,  1861. 

center.  When  practicable,  it  is  desirable  to 
sow  a  portion  of  the  seeds  in  pots,  under  glass, 
early  in  April,  or  the  last  of  March,  and  then 
transplant  them  into  the  open  ground,  in  the 
border  and  elsewhere,  when  the  ground  is 
warm,  and  the  weather  settled.  These,  with 
seed  sown  in  the  open  ground  in  May  and 
June,  will  furnish  a  succession  of  beautiful 
blooms  all  through  the  Summer  and  Autumn, 
until  severe  frost  cuts  them  down.  It  is  unfor¬ 
tunate  that  the  finest  blooms  supply  so  little  seed 
for  wide  diffusion.  The  petals  or  .flower  leaves 
in  the  most  double  sorts  nearly  or  quite  fill 
up  the  center,  leaving  little  space  for  seed. 


Use  of  the  Pruning1  Knife  during  Winter. 

Mild  weatbjsr  in  Winter  is  the  pleasantest 
time  for  pruning,  because  we  then  have  more 
leisure  and  can  work  more  deliberately,  be¬ 
cause  we  can  see  every  part  of  the  tree,  and  be¬ 
cause  there  is  nothing  on  the  ground  to  be  in¬ 
jured  by  the  feet, 
or  by  the  falling 
branches,  or  their 
removal  to  the 
woodpile.  It  is 
the  experience  of 
every  body  who 
has  pruned  orna¬ 
mental  trees,  and 
especially  apple 
trees  much,  that 
sometimes  the 
scars  will  heal, 
and  sometimes 
they  will  not — 
the  wood  often 
becoming  soft, 
and  penetrated 
by  decay,  and 
finally,  seriously 
injuring  the  tree. 
It  will  be  found 
that  a  limb  less 
than  two  inches 
in  diameter  will 
seldom  make  any 
trouble  in  this 
way.  Large  limbs 
cut  in  the  Win¬ 
ter,  and  particu¬ 
larly  toward 
Spring, will  bleed, 
often  profusely, 
so  soon  as  the 
sap  starts.  The 
sap  in  early 
Spring  is  very 
fluid,  and  has  the 
property  of 
“scalding,”  that 
is,  killing  the  live 
bark  upon  which 
it  flows  in  any 
considerable 
quantity.  Thus 
we  often  see 
where  a  large 
limb  has  been  cut 
off,  a  decayed 
hole  and  a  strip 
of  dead  bark  or 
bare  wood  for  a 
yard  or  more  be¬ 
neath.  After  the 
leaves  put  out  in 
the  Spring,  the 
sap  becomes  thickened  and  sluggish  in  its  motion, 
so  that  when  the  first  evaporation  takes  place 
on  the  fresh  cut  surface,  none  will  flow  out, 
while  the  wood  itself  remains  hard  and  im¬ 
pervious  to  water,  and  the  scar,  however  large, 
gradually  heals  over.  On  the  whole,  therefore, 
we  advise  never  to  cut  off  large  limbs  except 
after  blooming  time,  though  these  may  be  part¬ 
ly  lopped  off,  and  reduced  in  size  in  Winter, 
so  as  to  be  conveniently  removed  altogether  in 
May  or  June.  To  debar  oneself  the  privilege 
of  doing  any  winter  pruning  is,  we  find,  to 
crowd  work  terribly  in  Spring,  and  to  make  this 
otherwise  pleasant  labor  atrial  and  a  bugbear.  * 


and  9,  Bouquet  Pyramidal  Asters. 

9,  and  10,  Truffaut  Paeony  Asters. 
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Pruning  Grape  Vines,  and  letting  them 
Grow  “Naturally.” 

A  friend  asks  if  the  whole  system  of  prun¬ 
ing  the  vine  is  not  unnatural  and  mischievous  ? 
It  is  unnatural,  but  it  is  equally  unnatur¬ 
al  to  raise  such  fine  fruit  as  we  do  by  this 
means;  and  you  will  not  therefore  object  to  the 
fruit,  we  imagine.  If  you  insist  on  natural  vines 
and  natural  fruit,  go  into  the  woods,  and  climb 
the  trees  for  the  small,  sour,  hard  clusters.  And 
if  you  don’t  come  home  feeling  somewhat  un¬ 
natural  in  the  stomach,  we  will  yield  the  point. 

To  get  large  and  handsome  fruit,  we  enrich 
the  soil ;  but  this  also  induces  an  overgrowth 
of  canes,  which  must  be  checked  by  pruning  ; 
and  to  restrain  this  overgrowth  most  effectually, 
we  must  of  necessity  prune  some  in  Summer. 

Our  friend  admits  that  there  is  some  sense  in 
Summer  pruning,  “for  that  sends  all  the 
strength  of  the  vine  (he  says)  into  the  clusters, 
and  lets  in  the  rays  of  the  sun  upon  the  fruit.” 

But  are  you  not  a  little  too  fast  here  ?  How  does 
cutting  off  the  foliage  send  the  strength  of  the 
vine  into  the  fruit?  It  is  an  accepted  fact, 
that  the  clusters  get  their  growth  and  flavor 
through  the  action  of  the  foliage.  As  well  take 
away  a  man’s  stomach  and  lungs,  that  so  he 
might  get  strength !  And  as  to  letting  in  the 
sun  on  the  clusters— why  does  Nature  take 
such  pains  always  to  cover  up  the  clusters? 
Have  you  not  observed  that  the  fruit  ripens  in 
the  shade  of  the  foliage  just  as  quick  as  when 
exposed  ?  If  you  wish  to  make  your  berries 
small,  and  sour,  and  to  keep  them  from  ripen¬ 
ing,  then  strip  the  vines  of  their  leaves  almost 
entirely.  If  you  wish  them  to  be  large  and  to 
ripen  early,  then  give  the  vines  a  moderate 
Summer  pruning,  consisting  chiefly  in  rubbing 
out  all  superfluous  shoots  as  soon  as  they  ap¬ 
pear,  and  in  pinching  off  the  fruit-bearing  branch¬ 
es  three  or  four  eyes  beyond  the  last  cluster. 


Daphne  Cneorum. 


This  is  a  beautiful  little  evergreen  plant,  grow¬ 
ing  about  one  foot  high,  and  forming  a  dense 
mass  of  foliage,  which  is  covered  the  greater 
part  of  the  Summer  with  small  purple  flowers, 
that  give  forth  the  most  delightful  fragrance. 
It  is  perfectly  hardy,  withstanding  our  coldest 
Winters  without  injury.  If  there  is  any  one 


plant  better  deserving  a 
place  in  the  garden  than 
another,  it  is  this  beauti¬ 
ful  Daphne.  It  will  grow 
in  almost  any  good  gar¬ 
den  soil ;  but  one  corn- 
composed  partly  of  leaf 
mold  is  the  most  suit¬ 
able.  It  is  easily  trans¬ 
planted  while  young, but 
the  old  plants  are  very 
impatient  of  removal. 

It  is  propagated  by  lay¬ 
ers,  which  should  be  put 
down  in  the  early  part 
of  the  Summer,  or  like 
other  evergreen  plants, 
at  the  time  it  is  making 
the  most  rapid  growth. 

The  best  mode  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  layers  is  shown 
on  page  131  of  the  May 
Agriculturist  for  1860. 

The  plants  have  been 
somewhat  scarce,  but 
nurserymen  are  turning- 
attention  to  their  propa¬ 
gation,  and  they  will  ere 
long  become  abundant, 
and  we  shall  hope  for 
then-  wider  diffusion. 

The  poor  mountaineers 
of  Tyrol  and  Switzer¬ 
land  bring  large  quantities  of  this  plant  to 
the  villages,  and  sell  it  in  little  nosegays,  under 
the  German  name  of  Stein  Roeslein,  (rock  rose). 


No  Glut  in  the  Fruit  Market. 

Some  fifteen  years  or  so  ago,  the  prediction 
was  continually  made  that,  in  ten  years’  time, 
there  would  be  a  glut  in  the  fruit  market.  Nur¬ 
serymen  were  advised  to  wind  up  their  affairs 
and  get  out  of  the  business  in  time,  or  they 
would  soon  have  no  customers  for  trees.  Farm¬ 
ers  were  counseled  to  refrain  from  planting .  or¬ 
chards,  for  it  was  predicted  that  even  choice 
fruit  would  not  sell  at  good  prices.  There 
was  then  quite  a  little  panic,  here  and  there. 
But  how  has  the  event  proved  ?  Trees  have 
continued  to  be  planted  from  that  day  to  this, 
and  they  are  all  wanted.  Many  have  died  from 
the  neglect  and  carelessness  of  orchardists,  and 
from  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons.  The  mark¬ 
et  for  fruit  has  continued  to  enlarge.  There  are 
millions  of  mouths  to  be  filled  now,  where, 
twenty  years  ago,  there  were  thousands,  and 
more  people  appreciate  choice  fruit.  They 
have  found  out  that  it  is  healthy  food,  and  that 
it  is  cheaper  to  pay  the  apple-man’s  bill,  than 
the  medicine-man’s.  Then,  too,  the  foreign 
market  has  been  brought  to  our  very  door,  with¬ 
in  the  past  fifteen  years;  it  is  now  only  eight  or 
ten  days  off,  with  an  unlimited  demand.  It 
rarely  happens  that  apples,  our  most  common 
Summer  fruit,  are  so  cheap  that  even  every 
well-to  do  family  can  afford  to  use  them  with 
entire  freedom.  Abundance  in  one  locality  usu¬ 
ally  counterbalances  scarcity  somewhere  else, 
and  prices  are  generally  maintained. 

The  market  glutted?  Send  on  your  fruit! 
Plant  orchards,  and  take  care  of  them.  Raise 
fruit  in  variety,  early  and  late.  If  you  are  with¬ 
in  easy  reach  of  a  city  market,  raise  the  smaller 
fruits,  strawberries,  currants,  raspberries,  grapes, 
cherries,  peaches,  etc.  Before  the  market  begins 
to  be  glutted,  we  promise  to  raise  the  alarm. 


The  above  cut,,  though  correct  in  outline, 
gives  but  a  poor  representation  of  this  most  gor¬ 
geous  of  all  this  most  beautiful  tribe.  The 
expanded  flowers  of  well  grown  specimens  are 
from  7  to  8  inches  in  diameter,  and  of  the  most 
brilliant  blending  of  scarlet,  crimson,  and  violet 
shades.  We  have  frequently  seen  plants  of  six 
feet  in  hight,  and  three  feet  across,  with  30  ex¬ 
panded  flowers  at  a  time,  and  thus  seen,  it  equals 
in  beauty  any  production  of  the  floral  kingdom. 

Another  interesting  species  of  the  genus  is 
Cactus  grandiflorus,  or  more  correctly,  Cereus  gran¬ 
diflorus,  having  flowers  considerably  larger  than 
the  above,  of  a  whitish  yellow,  which  are  ex¬ 
panded  only  at  night — generally  in  perfection 
at  midnight — emitting  a  most  delightful  fra¬ 
grance.  This  variety  is  not  quite  so  free  to  bloom 
as  speciocissimus,  and  this,  coupled  with  its  rare 
habit  of  expanding  its  bloom  only  at  night,  makes 
it,  when  in  bloom,  an  object  of  more  than  com¬ 
mon  interest.  These  species  of  Cactus ,  though 
natives  of  the  tropics,  are  of  easy  culture.  Pieces 
of  the  stems  take  root  readily  in  the  open  ground 
during  the  summer  months,  in  any  place  where 
the  soil  is  loose  and  sandy,  and  never  for  any 
length  of  time  saturated  with  water.  When 
rooted,  they  may  be  potted  in  sandy  loam  well 
enriched  with  rotted  manure,  and  removed  to 
the  plant  room  or  green-house,  where  they  should 
never  be  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  less  than 
40°,  nor  much  above  80°.  The  temperature  of 
what  is  termed  a  “  warm  ”  green-house,  is  best 
suited  to  develop  then-  growth  and  bloom.  It  is 
a  common  belief  that  the  cactus  requires  little 
or  no  water :  this  is  a  mistake,  though  they  will 
exist  for  months  without  water,  yet  in  this  state 
they  do  not  grow.  If  it  be  desired  to  keep  them 
growing,  in  a  temperature  say  of  60°,  they  will 
require  water  when  dry,  the  same  as  any  other 
plant.  In  a  low  temperature,  with  a  damp  at¬ 
mosphere,  watering  must  never  be  given,  as  in 
that  condition  they  will  never  become  dry. 
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Jottings  in  the  Flower  Garden. 

Not  made  this  Winter  with  mittens  on,  but 
in  Summer  and  Autumn,  and  now  transcribed 
at  leisure  for  .  the  readers  of  the  Agriculturist. 

July  10th. . .  .These  Japan  lilies  are  not  doing 
as  well  this  year,  as  formerly.  An  old  florist 
tells  me  that  they  need  a  peculiar  soil,  and  a 
change  of  soil  once  in  three  or  four  years.  They 
grow  best  in  a  mixture  of  sand,  wood’s  earth, 
a  little  old  manure,  and  common  soil.  They  are 
well  worth  all  the  care  they  require. 

July  15th _ This  patriotic  assortment  of  ver¬ 

benas  works  pretty  well.  In  former  years,  I 
had  set  out  my  plants  without  much  regard  to 
arrangement  of  colors,  aiming  only  to  get  the 
finest  flowers  in  the  market.  But  this  year,  I 
determined  to  try  something  new ;  and  the 
“Red,  White  and  Blue ’’being  the  national  war- 
song,  I  thought  I  would  inscribe  it  on  my  verbe¬ 
na  bed.  So  here  in  front,  is  a  curved  line  of  red, 
one  of  white  next  behind,  and  one  of  blue  be¬ 
yond.  Aside  from  the  patriotism  of  the  thing, 
the  colors  are  such  as  always  sort  well  in  a  bou¬ 
quet.  Don’t  tell  me  that  this  floral  flag  will 
not  help  decide  the  fate  of  the  nation ! 

Aug.  20th _ Hail  to  the  new  Gladioli! 

What  an  improvement  on  the  old  sorts  !  The 
long  honored  floribuhdus ,  and  gandavensis ,  and 
byzanteum  were  well  enough  in  their  way,  and 
are  not  to  be  cast  aside  now,  but  these  new 
French  hybrids  eclipse  them.  Let’s  see ;  it  was 
M.  Soucliet,  of  Paris,  who  originated  most  of 
these  novelties.  Great  praise  to  you,  sir ! 

Here,  mark  down  the  names  of  a  few  of  the 
best  in  our  border.  They  are,  Brehchlyensis, 
Galathee,  Madame  Henrieq,  Osiris,  Joan  of  Arc, 
Egerie,  Adonis,  Hebe  and  others.  Some  of 
these,  like  Joan  of  Arc,  are  very  tall  and  need 
stout  rods  four  feet  long  to  support  them ;  oth¬ 
erwise  they  will  be  blown  over  and  broken.  It 
is  one  excellence  of  these  plants  that  they  require 
so  little  care.  Any  good  garden  soil  will  an¬ 
swer  ;  and  they  need  no  watering  or  mulching 
or  guarding  from  insects.  Set  out  the  bulbs  a 
foot  apart,  about  the  10th  of  May,  drive  in  stakes 
by  the  side  of  each,  and  tie  up  the  stalk  as  it 
grows,  with  cords.  In  the  Fall,  before  the  ground 
freezes,  cut  off  the  stalks  near  the  ground,  dig 
up  the  bulbs,  and  keep  them  in  a  dry  root  cel¬ 
lar,  free  from  frost. 

Sept.  3d _ Take  off  your  hat  to  this  bed  of 

plants  whose  leaves  are  their  flowers,  as  Patrick 
says.  Don’t  know  their  names?  Well  let  us 
read  the  labels  on  them.  Here  is  Farfugium 
grande ,  with  broad,  leathery  leaves  of  a  green 
ground  mottled  with  yellow  spots.  An  odd  thing. 
The  next  is  a  new  variety  of  Amaranthus  tricolor, 
and  so  is  that.  The  first,  with  dark,  purplish 
crimson  leaves,  dashed  with  blotches  of  bright 
vermilion,  is  very  striking,  when  the  sun  falls 
upon  it.  And  that,  with  pale  green  leaves, 
strongly  marked  with  dark  crimson  and  yellow 
at  the  base,  is  quite  curious  and  showy.  Next 
to  these,  are  plants  of  the  “  Dusty  Miller  Gera¬ 
nium,”  whose  silvery  leaves  are  in  striking  con¬ 
trast  with  the  foliage  around,  and  especially  with 
that  of  Ferilla  Nanlcinensis  beyond.  As  a  fringe 
to  the  whole  bed,  here  is  a  row  of  silver  edged 
geraniums. 

This  border  has,  on  the  whoie,  proved  the 
most  noticeable  corner  of  our  flower  garden,  this 
Summer.  The  vivid  contrasts  of  color  and  form 
of  foliage,  and  the  fact  that  the  colors  are  part 
and  parcel  of  the  leaves,  not  of  the  flowers,  is 
what  arrests  the  attention  of  man,  woman  and  j 
child.  Usually  the  leaves  of  a  plant  have  to  > 


play  second  fiddle,  but  here  the  blossoms  have 
to  do  that,  and  the  leaves  make  all  the  show  and 
have  all  the  glory.  We  fancy  that  the  Petunias 
and  Lilies  yonder  are  jealous  of  this  much  ad¬ 
mired  bed,  and  would  fain  pull  themselves  out 
at  the  root,  in  their  passion  to  get  across  the 
walk  and  thrash  these  showy  leaves ! 

Sept.  lOtli - These  double  Zinnias  have  not 

turned  out  to  be  so  grand  an  affair  as  was  pre¬ 
dicted.  In  the  first  place,  full  two  thirds  of  the 
costly  seed  is  spurious,  and  then  the  double 
flowers  are  less  brilliant  than  the  old,  single 
sorts.  Still,  they  are  valuable  for  a  variety. 

Near  this  b'ed,  is  a  root  or  two  of  the  Sensi¬ 
tive  Plant.  Will  children  and  young  ladies  ever 
tire  of  noticing  this  curious  plant,  and  touching 
its  acacia-like  leaves,  to  see  them  shrink,  close  up, 
and  droop  to  the  earth !  It  would  take  away 
much  of  the  poetry  of  the  thing,  if  I  should  tell 
them  that  the  plant  is  just  as  sensitive  to  the 
touch  of  a  stick  as  to  that  of  the  human  hand ; 
so  I  won’t  tell  them.  But  even  with  the  poetry 
taken  out,  it  is  a  curiosity  in  vegetable  life.  * 


Much  from  Little— A  Mechanic’s  Home¬ 
stead. 

Within  a  mile  from  where  we  now  write, 
there  lives  a  poor  man,  who  has  accomplished 
so  much  in  his  little  garden,  that  we  must 
speak  of  it  as  an  example  to  others.  About 
ten  years  ago,  when  he  came  into  possession 
of  his  acre  and  a  quarter  lot,  a  small  house  and 
barn  stood  upon  it ;  there  were  three  old  apple 
trees  in  one  corner,  and  liard  by  were  two  scrag¬ 
gy  knot-covered  plum-trees :  on  each  side  of  the 
front  door  were  two  Balsam  firs.  A  part  of  the 
ground  was  devoted  by  the  former  owner  to 
potatoes  and  a  few  other  vegetables.  Such 
were  the  “  investments  ”  on  this  place. 

The  new  occupant  on  taking  possession  early 
in  the  Spring,  began  with  the  apple-trees, 
which  bore  nothing  but  worthless  “natural” 
fruit.  He  grafted  a  part  of  each  tree  with  R.  I. 
Greenings,  Baldwins  and  Spitzenbergs,  and  at 
the  same  time  scraped  the  trunks  and  limbs 
clean  of  vermin  nests,  and  gave  them  a  good 
caustic  washing.  The  half-dead  plum-trees  were 
cut  up  by  the  roots  and  burned,  and  their  place 
made  good  by  several  nice  dwarf-pear  trees. 
The  Balsam  firs  were  not  disturbed,  but  a  few 
other  handsome  shade  trees  were  set  out  in  front 
of  the  house  to  keep  them  company.  The  whole 
of  the  ground,  except  a  narrow  grass  plot 
around  the  house,  was  put  under  the  plow, 
then  dragged  and  worked  smooth  for  planting. 
Potatoes  and  corn  were,  of  course,  the  main 
crops,  but  not  the  only  ones.  Beets,  onions,  car¬ 
rots,  cabbages,  turnips,  cucumbers,  squashes, 
pumpkins,  beans,  peas,  and  all  the  rest  liad  their 
allotted  place.  Most  of  these  articles  were 
grown  in  drills,  Mr.  Johnson  believing  this  saved 
time,  labor,  and  space. 

Our  friend  is  quite  systematic.  On  the  south 
and  west  sides  of  his  garden,  where  the  ground 
was  somewhat  shaded  by  fences,  he  set  his  rasp¬ 
berries  and  currants,  believing  that  they  would 
thrive  better  there  than  in  a  very  sunny  expo¬ 
sure.  But  he  did  hot  fall  into  the  mistake  of 
allowing  weeds  to  creep  in  from  a  neighbor’s 
land.  The  raspberry  plants  were  annually 
manured  and  kept  under  as  clean  cultivation  as 
any  other  part  of  the  garden.  On  the  north 
side,  protected  from  the  cold  by  a  high  fence, 
he  set  his  grapes.  He  set  others,  too,  on  the 
sunny  side  of  his  shed  and  barn,  occupying 
every  available  split  tvitli  a  choice  variety.  At 
first  he  planted  only,  the  Isabella,  Clinton,  and 


Catawba;  but  of  late,  he  has  added  the  Dian* 
Rebecca,  Concord  and  Delaware. 

Dwarf  pears  have  succeeded  well  in  his  hands. 
Having  two  or  three  cross-walks,  with  borders 
on  each  side,  he  set  out  pears  in  these  bor¬ 
ders  eight  feet  apart.  He  planted  only  those 
sorts  which  had  proved  generally  hardy  and 
productive ;  and  rigidly  confining  himself  to 
these,  he  has  met  with  few  failures.  He  used 
no  manure  at  the  time  of  planting— for  he  was 
too  poor  to  buy  it— but  he  has  enriched  the  sur¬ 
face  around  them  every  year  since. 

And  this  suggests  another  thing.  His  land  has 
been  brought  up  from  comparative  barrenness 
to  high  fertility,  without  purchasing  a  single 
load  of  manure.  The  droppings  of  the  cow 
have  been  carefully  saved  and  mixed  with  ab¬ 
sorbents.  The  pig-pen  and  hen-roost  have  been 
little  mines  of  wealth.  Weeds  and  other  refuse 
have  been  thrown  in  for  the  grunters  to  work 
over  into  compost.  In  one  corner  of  the  little 
barn-yard,  a  saucer-shaped  place  was  dug  out 
water-tight  and  capacious.  Here,  muck,  sods, 
saw-dust,  chip-dirt,  leaves,  and  old  straw  were 
thrown  from  time  to  time,  to  absorb  the  kitchen 
and  chamber  slops.  Nothing  was  allowed  to 
waste  on  the  premises,  that  could  be  turned*  in¬ 
to  manure.  Thus  at  the  end  of  every  year  a  fine 
pile  of  rich  compost  was  provided,  ample  for 
all  the  wants  of  the  place. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  a  mechanic,  and  has  been 
obliged  to  take  care  of  his  place  entirely  out  of 
the  regular  business  hours.  He  hires  no  help, 
but  is  aided  by  the  nimble  fingers  of  two 
sons  to  do  much  of  the  light  work.  As  al¬ 
ready  intimated,  ten  years  have  wrought  a 
great  change  in  his  place.  The  apple-trees  fur¬ 
nish  him  all  the  fruit  he  needs  in  Winter.  He 
has  pears,  grapes,  and  berries,  not  only  enough 
for  his  own  use,  but  some  for  market.  Within 
the  last  two  years,  his  daughters  have  prevailed 
upon  him  to  lay  out  a  little  wider  space  arouud 
the  house  to  grass,  and  this  they  keep  neatly  cut 
and  swept.  They  have  also  got  a  few  flower¬ 
beds,  and  trellises  for  vines;  so  that  now,  this 
is  one  of  the  most  attractive  cottages  in  the 
neighborhood. 


A  Hint  in  Grape  Culture. 


We  noticed  last  September,  in  the  grounds  of 
a  friend  who  is  largely  interested  in  grape-grow¬ 
ing,  that  his  Isabellas  standfng  on  level  ground 
had  not  begun  to  color,  while  on  one  vine  stand¬ 
ing  on  a  bank  or  terrace,  the  berries  were  ripening  ,, 
up  finely.  What  means  this?  we  asked  our 
friend.  lie  could  only  explain! t  by  saying  that 
originally  this  vine  was  as  low  as  the  'others,  and 
then  matured  its  crop  no  earlier.  But  within 
the  past  two  years,  the  ground  had  been 'graded 
and  cut  away  .near  it,  leaving  this  vine  high  and 
dry  above  the  others,  and  since  then  it  had  be¬ 
come  ah  earlier  grape. 

This  afforded  a  good  illustration  of  what  we 
have  often  enjoined,  viz.:  the  importance  of 
drainage  fbr  grape  growing,  and  we  put  it  on 
record  here  for  the  benefit  of  others.  Now, 
every  man  can  not  plant  his  vines  on  banks  or 
[terraces,  but  he  can  see  to  it  that  the  subsoil  of 
his  vineyard  has  no  standing  water  in  it.  In 
choosing  a  place  for  planting  a  grape,  or  a  lot  of 
grapes,  by  all  means  select  a  dry  spot  with  a 
sunny,  open  aspect.  And  if  there  is  any  doubt  ‘ 
about  the  dryness  of  the  subsoil  or  if  a  wet  soil 
must  be.  used,  give  it  a  thorough  draining.. 
Free  circulation  of  air,  if  the.  vihe.be  sheltered, 
'greatly  promotes  the  ripening\'oi‘  early  flout; 
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Propagating  Plants  from  Cuttings— 
Valuable  Suggestions. 

[This  subject  is  daily  becoming  of  more  importance  to 
all  classes.  A  laigc  number  of  plants  are  best  propagat¬ 
ed  from  slips  or  cuttings,  while  many  improved  varieties 
can  only  thus  be  propagated  in  purity.  Every,  person 
who  grows  a  tree  or  shrub,  should  understand,  if  he  do 
not  practice  propagation.— At  a  recent  conversational 
meeting  of  the  Brooklyn  Horticultural  Society  this  sub¬ 
ject  was  discussed  at  length.  The  remarks  of  Mr.  A.  S. 
Fuller  were  so  valuable,  and  of  such  general  applica¬ 
tion,  that  we  requested  a  transcript  of  them  for  the  Agri¬ 
culturist.  Mr.  Fuller  held,  that  to  enlighten  the  general 
public  on  the  processes  of  good  nurserymen,  as  well  as  the 
“  tricks  »  of  dishonest  ones,  would,  in  the  end,'  benefit  reli¬ 
able  dealers,  by  preparing  purchasers  to  appreciate  well 
grown  plants.  We  omit,  for  want  of  room,  the  first  por¬ 
tion  of  the  remarks.— Ed.] 

In  propagating  plants  from  cuttings  we  should 
hear  in  mind  that  there  are  other  desirable  ob¬ 
jects  besides  the  one  of  increasing  the  number. 
One  of  the  most  important  is,  to  increase  the 
vigor  of  the  plant  so  that  it  shall  produce  bet¬ 
ter  fruit  or  flowers,  if  possible,  than  its  parent. 
This  can  only  be  done  by  a  proper  selection  of 
the  cutting,  and  a  continued  watchfulness  from 
the  start,  never  allowing  the  plant  to  become 
stunted  at  any  period  of  its  growth.  One  of  the 
conditions  of  success  is  a  proper  selection  and 
preparation  of  the  soil ;  one  of  a  sandy  nature, 
moderately  rich,  is,  perhaps,  the  best  adapted 
for  almost  every  description  of  cuttings.  Where 
the  soil  is  tenacious,  sand  should  be  applied  in 
quantities  sufficient  to  make  it  porous  enough 
to  allow  the  water  to  pass  through  it  readily. 
And  further,  the  soil  should  be  pulverized  at 
least  eighteen  inches  deep ; — not  that  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  plants  will  not  grow  from  cuttings  with¬ 
out  doing  this,  but  they  will  succeed  better  if  the 
soil  is  thoroughly  and  deeply  manipulated. 

Instead  of  mulching  the  cutting  during  the 
Summer  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  soil 
moist,  as  sometimes  recommended,  we  prefer 
stirring  the  surface  of  the  soil  with  hoe  or  rake, 
at  least  once  a  week,  or  oftener  if  possible.  This 
allows  the  air  to  penetrate  the  soil,  carrying 
with  it  the  moisture  which  is  always  present. 
From  the  many  experiments  which  we  have 
tried,  we  have  uniformly  met  with  better  suc¬ 
cess  when  this  plan  was  followed  than  when 
any  kind  of  mulching  was  used. 

The  best  time  to  make  cuttings  is  in  the  Fall  as 
soon  as  the  wood  is  ripened.  At  this  time  a 
portion  of  the  sap  is  in  a  semi-liquid  state,  and 
is  descending,  solidifying  as  it  passes  along,  and 
depositing  the  last  layer  of  woody  fiber  of  the 
season.  When  a  cutting,  is  properly  treated, 
this  woody  fiber  or  alburnum  slowly  grows  from 
the  end  of  the  cutting,  and  forms  the  callus, 
which  in  its  turn  changes  to  roots.  If  the  cut¬ 
tings  are  not  taken  off1  until  they  have  been  ex¬ 
posed  to  severe  cold,  all  the  alburnum  has  be¬ 
come  hardened  fiber,  and  then  it  becomes  nec¬ 
essary  for  us  to  place  the  cuttings  in  a  position 
where  warmth  and  moisture  will  again  partially 
liquify  this  before  a  callosity  will  form.  As  it 
takes  more  or  less  time,  according  to  circum¬ 
stances,  for  it  to  change  a  portion  of  its  struc¬ 
ture  so  as  to  form  roots,  it  is  better  to  give  it 
plenty  of  time  than  force  it,  as  we  sometimes  do. 

There  is  another  advantage  in  making  cut¬ 
tings  in  the  Fall,  which  is,  that  we  can  have 
them  rooted  by  the  time  vegetation  starts  in  the 
Spring.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  roots  will 
form  at  a  much  lower  degree  of  temperature 
than  leaves,  therefore  if  cuttings  are  placed  in 
the  ground-in  the  Fall,  and  its  temperature  kept 
a  little  above  the  freezing  point,  roots  will  be 
produced  while  the  leaves  will  remain  dormant. 
When  the  rise  of  the  temperature  commences 


in  the  Spring,  these  cuttings  throw  out  roots  (if 
they  have  not  already  done  so)  more  readily  than 
if  but  recently  made ;  for  the  change  has  been 
gradually  going  on  in  transforming  branches  to 
roots,  although  to  the  eye  it  may  not-be  appa¬ 
rent.  Again,  plants  that  are  exposed  to  severe 
cold,  lose  much  of  their  vitality,  and,  as  before 
stated,  the  alburnum  from  which  the  roots  spring 
becomes  so  hard  that  it  emits  roots  very  slowly, 
if  at  all ;  and  sometimes  we  are  compelled  to  put 
the  cuttings  for  a  time  in  water,  as  is  often  done 
with  grape  cuttings.  This  softens  •  the  albur¬ 
num  again,  which  is  necessary  to  form  roots. 

Sometimes  it  is  pot  convenient  to  plant  cut¬ 
tings  in  the  Fall,  as  the  soil  may  not  be  prepared ; 
in  that  case  they  may  be  tied  up  in  small  bun¬ 
dles  and  buried  in  the  earth — either  in'  the  cel¬ 
lar  or  in  some  dry  place  in  the  garden.  But  it 
is  better,  as  a  general  thing,  to  plant  them  in 
the  Fall,  and  then  cover  sufficiently  to  keep  out 
the  frost,  as  with  some  varieties,  like  the  quince, 
which  emits  roots  from  every  portion  of  the 
bark,  it  is  much  better  to  place  them  where  the 
soil  can  come  in  contact  with  every  portion  of 
the  surface,  thereby  softening  the  outer  bark 
and  allowing  the  roots  to  protrude.  With  those 
varieties  of  plants  which  emit  roots  mostly  from 
the  severed  part— or  at  the  buds,  it  will  make 
little  difference  whether  the  whole  surface 
comes  in  contact  with  the  soil  during  Winter,  or 
only  the  lower  ends ;  the  latter  will  be  the  case, 
if  carefully  buried  in  bundles. 

The  first  cuttings  made  in  the  Fall  are  gener¬ 
ally  from  the  currant,  as  it  ripens  its  wood,  in 
this  latitude,  by  the  middle  of  September ;  and 
as  soon  as  ripe,  the  cuttings  should  be  made. 
Take  good,  strong  wood  of  the  present  season, 
and  make  the  cuttings  about  six  inches  long, 
cutting  them  off  smooth  just  at  the  base  of  a 
bud,  square  across.  If  you  wish  to  prevent  them 
from  throwing  up  sprouts  from  under  ground, 
Cut  out  every  eye  or  bud,  excepting  two  or  three 
at  the  upper  end.  Now  draw  a  line  across  the 
bed  which  is  to  receive  the  cuttings,  place  the 
back  of  the  spade  to  the  line,  press  it  into  the 
soil  nearly  perpendicularly  to  the  depth  of  six 
inches,  and  throw  out  the  soil,  making  a  trench 
in  the  shape  of  the  letter  V.  Set  the  cuttings 
two  inches  apart  along  in  this  trench,  with  the 
upper  end  even  with  the  surface,  as  the  soil  will 
settle  enough  during  the  Winter  to  expose  the 
upper  buds ;  put  in  a  little  soil,  say  enough  to 
cover  the  base  of  the  cutting  one  inch;  then  with 
the  handle  of  tfre  spade  or  a  piece  of  plank  press 
the  soil  firmly  down  to  the  base  of  the  cuttings. 
The  object  of  this  is  to  exclude  the  air  from  the 
recently  severed  part  and  furnish  it  with  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  moisture.  Not  that  the  cutting  takes  up 
any  considerable  quantity  of  water,  yet  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  that  this  portion  of  the  cutting  should  not 
become  chy,  for  then  a  vacuum  occurs,  which 
will  be  filled  with  water  and  cause  it  to  decay. 
Currant  cuttings  planted  early  often  become 
rooted  by  the  time  Winter  sets  in,  without  mak¬ 
ing  any  leaves;  and  they  will  make  twice  as 
much  growth  the  next  season  as  they  will  if 
their  planting  is  deferred  until  Spring.  « 

Cuttings  can  be  made  of  most  kinds  of  shrub - 
berry  as  soon  as  the  wood  is  ripened  and  the 
leaves  can  be  taken  off  without  injury  to  the 
buds  adjacent,  and  planted  in  the  same  manner 
as  described  for  currants.  Gooseberries  may  al¬ 
so  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 

All  the  varieties  of  synnga,  althea,  Wiegelia, 
deutzia,  viburnum  or  snowball,  Forsythia,  hon¬ 
eysuckle,  spiraea,  climbing,  Bourbon,  and  hybrid 
perpetual  roses  grow  readily  if  cut  before  frozen. 

In  growing  quinces  from  cuttings,  one,  two  or 
three  year  olci  wood  may  be  used;  and  we  have 


found  it  extremely  advantageous  to  pack  the 
soil  very  firmly  about  the  base  of  the  cuttings, 
leaving  it  loose  below  the  cutting  and  at  the  sur¬ 
face.  Having  grown  many  hundred  thousands, 
we  have  always  found  our  success  (other  things 
being  equal)  just  in  proportion  to  the  care  taken 
in  making  the  soil  firm  about  the  base  of  the 
cuttings.  Merely  sticking  them  down,  as  is 
sometimes  done,  depending  upon  the  rain  to  set¬ 
tle  the  soil,  generally  proves  a  total  failure. 

The  method  ordinarily  pursued  in  making 
grape-cuttings,  is  to  cut  them  into  lengths  of 
from  one  to  two  feet;  but  we  think  the  short 
cuttings  are  preferable.  We  make  them  about 
six  inches  long,  or  with  only  two  buds.  But 
sometimes  the  buds  are  further  apart,  and  in 
that  case  we  have  to  make  the  cutting  loDg 
enough  to  include  the  two  buds  if  no  more.  If 
the  buds  are  so  near  together  that  two  will  not 
give  us  a  cutting  four  to  six  inches  long,  then 
make  them  with  more  than  two.  The  cuttings 
should  be  made  as  soon  as  the  wood  is  ripe,  and 
either  planted  immediately  or  “heeled  in”  in 
some  dry  place  in  the  garden  or  cellar.  They 
should  be  planted  at  least  six  inches  apart  in 
the  row,  and  the  rows  one  to  two  feet  apart. 
Set  them  perpendicular,  leaving  the  upper  bud 
even  with,  or  a  little  below  the  surface ;  press  the 
soil  firmly  about  them,  and  attend  to  hoeing  and 
keeping  the  soil  loose  between  the  row%  during 
the  Summer.  Some  varieties  grow  more  readi 
ly  from  cuttings  than  others,  but  we  have  tried 
none  of  which  a  greater  part  will  not  grow  it 
they  receive  proper  attention. 

There  are  some  kinds  of  hardy  plants  and 
trees— like  the  Paulownia  among  trees,  and  the 
double  flowering  almond  shrubs,  and  the  rasp¬ 
berry  and  blackberry  among  small  fruits — that 
do  not  grow  from  cuttings  of  the  ripe  wood,  yet 
can  be  multiplied  with  great  rapidity  from  pieces 
of  the  roots  planted  in  any  good  rich  garden  soil. 

Among  the  many  theories  advanced  to  ex¬ 
plain  why  these  variations  occur,  none  are  en¬ 
tirely  satisfactory.  Much  practice  becomes  ex¬ 
perience,  and  this  is  our  only  guide  to  success. 

Wire  Worms. 

These  pests,  terribly  severe  on  some  land,  and 
quite  unknown  on  others,  baffle  the  efforts  of 
the  most  ingenious  to  work  their  destruction. 
They  abound  in  light,  moist  land,  in  which  in¬ 
ert  vegetable  matter  is  found,  and  attack,  as 
most  of  us  know  by  experience,  roots  of  grass, 
grain,  turnips,  potatoes,  etc.,  in  all  ages  and 
conditions.  The  worm  is  the  pupa  of  a  small 
beetle,  and  lives,  it  is  said,  for  five  years ,  ever 
committing  its  depredations  before  it  arrives  at 
maturity,  and  assumes  the  form  of  the  perfect 
insect.  A  write;  in  the  “Scottish  Farmer” 
makes  the  following  cresting  statement: 
“  The  late  Mr.  Pusey  founu  meu  rape-cake  had 
the  effect  of  destroying  large  numbers  of  wire 
worms.  He  caused  it  to  be  broken  into  pieces 
of  the  size  of  beans,  and  to  be  sown  over  the 
land.  The  insects  eat  their  way  into  the  pieces 
of  rape-cake,  and  whether  from  dying  the  death 
of  gluttons,  or  being  destroyed  by  its  other 
qualities,  he  found  numbers  of  dead  wire  worms 
imbedded  in  it.”  Rape-cake  is  an  excellent  ma¬ 
nure,  and  may  be  applied  at  the  rate  of  5  to  7 
cwt.  per  acre.  This  writer  also  recommends 
Peruvian  guano  applied  in  the  Spring,  alone  or 
mixed  with  rape-cake,  as  a  preventive,  and  es¬ 
teems  it  of  especial  virtue,  sowed  with  the  seed 
of  turnips  and  similar  crops.  The  experiment 
may  well  be  made  to  see  if  cotton-seed  oil-cake 
will  not  answer  the  same  purpose  as  rape-cake, 
which  is  difficult  to  obtain  in  this  eountry. 
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Considerable  attention  is  being  attracted  to 
the  experiments  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  pro¬ 
poses  to  grow  not  only  ornamental  plants,  but 
even  fruitful  vines  and  trees,  in  baskets  filled 
with  mqgs  and  a  small  quantity  of  artificial  soil. 
The  engraving  above  is  an  exact  representation 
of  a  basket  of  growing  grapes  recently  present¬ 
ed  to  the  lady  of  the  Presidential  Mansion,  at 
Washington.  The  basket  is  about  30  inches 
across  at  the  top.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Horticultural  Society  there  was  shown  a 
peach  tree  in  a  9-inch  basket  where  it  produced 
ten  beautiful  peaches ;  a  grape  vine  with  a  doz¬ 
en  well  formed  clusters  of  good  flavored  fruit ; 
strawberries  in  full  bearing,  as  luxuriant  as  if  in 
the  open  air;  ripe  pineapples,  etc.  At  Mr. 
Miller’s,  29  Broadway,  may  now  be  seen  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  ornamental  plants,  with  pineapples,  straw¬ 
berries,  etc.,  all  growing  in  baskets. — The  main 
features  of  the  process  are:  a  plentiful  supply 
of  moss  around  and  above  the  roots  to  retain 
moisture,  and  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of 
artificially  prepared  soil — consisting  mainly,  we 
believe,  of  powdered  charcoal  and  ground  bones. 
A  patent  has  been  taken  out  for  portions  of  the 
process,  which  will  somewhat  interfere  with  its 
general  introduction,  though  we  presume  Mr. 
C.  will  find  it  to  his  own  interest  to  facilitate  a 
wide  adoption  of  this  pleasing,  if  not  practically 
useful  mode  of  growing  dwarf  fruit  trees,  vines, 
and  all  kinds  of  ornamental  plants. 


A  Sixty  Dollar  Green-House. 

The  .  articles  on  “  Green-Houses  for  the 
People,”  published  in  last  volume,  have  awaken¬ 
ed  a  good  deal  of  interest  among  many  who 
have  a  taste  for  these  structures,  but  who  have 
hitherto  supposed  that  the  most  limited  green¬ 
house  would  cost  $500  to  $1000.  We  have 
many  letters  asking  the  lowest  cost  of  the 
cheapest  building  that  can  be  got  up  to  answer 
the  purpose.  Well,  just  to  demonstrate .  that 
green-houses  are  within  the  reach  of  a  large 
class,  we  are  now  putting  one  up,  which  will  be, 
in  outside  dimensions :  22  feet  long,  12  feet  wide, 
9  feet  high  on  one  side,  and  4  feet  on  the  other, 
covered  with  12  sashes,  each  31  by  6  feet.  The 
work  is  mainly  done  at  odd  spells  by  two  men, 
for  whom  we  have  little  else  to  do  at  this  sea¬ 
son,  so  that  their  time  is  not  reckoned.  The 
outside  expenses  for  materials,  etc.,  we  estimate 
at  only  about  sixty  dollars !  We  intended  to  give 
a  full  description  and  account  of  expenses,  next 


month,  but  that  will  be  too  late  for  many  in¬ 
quirers,  who  wish  to  get  up  something  similar, 
during  this  leisure  month  of  January.  So  here 
is  a  brief  description.  (Fig.  1  is  a  skeleton, 
to  show  the  construction  of  the  parts — the 
posts,  portions  of  the  plates,  rafters,  siding,  etc.) 

First,  a  lot  of  refuse  oak  and  chestnut  logs  were 
cut  up  into  various  lengths,  and  split  into  quar- 


Fig.  1 — SKELETON  GREEN-HOUSE. 


ters.  They  were  hewn  somewhat  straight  on 
two  sides,  one  side  being  made  pretty  true. 
These  are  set  up  in  the  ground  firmly,  like 
fence-posts.  Seven  on  the  rear  or  north  side 
rise  9  feet  above  the  ground,  and  seven  others 
on  the  front  or  south  side  rise  nearly  4  feet.  The 
two  posts  on  each  end  are  of  a  hight  to  line 
with  corner  posts.  These  rough  posts,  set  with 
the  straight  sides  out,  are  furred  out  on  the  in¬ 
ner  sides,  by  nailing  on  perpendicular  strips,  so 
as  to  make  the  thickness  of  the  posts  uniform, 
(about  10  inches),  and  also  to  give  straight  edges 
for  boards.  Matched  boards  are  then  nailed 
upon  the  outside  and  inside  of  the  posts,'  ex¬ 
cept  at  d,  which  is  left  for  a  door.  The  boards 
are  hemlock,  1  inch  thick,  9  inches  wide,  13 
feet  long,  matched,  and  planed  on  one  side. 
Thus  planed  and  matched  they  cost  16  cents, 
each,  delivered.  The  space  between  the  outer 
and  inner  covering  boards  is  filled  with  fine 
shavings,  packed  down.  Charcoal,  or  saw-dust, 
or  straw  would 
answer,  but  we 
have  chosen  the 
shavings,  be¬ 
cause  they  cost 
next  to  nothing 

at  the  planing 

Fig.  2— Section  of  wall.  or  joiner’s 

shop.  (Fig.  2  is  a 
section  of  one  side,  showing  two  posts,  with  the 
manner  of  putting  on  the  boards,  and  filling  in 
the  shavings,'  before  putting  on  the  plates.) 

The  tops  of  all  the  posts  are  sawed  off  true, 
and  two  plates  laid  upon  the  front  and  rear  rows, 
and  spiked  dowfi.  Seven  rafters  are  next  laid 


on.  These  are  12 i  feet  long,  and  are  cut  in  the 
form  shown  in  the  last  September  Agriculturist* 
fig.  3,  page  273.  This  leaves  places  for  six  long 
sashes.  We  have  each  of  the  12-feet  sashes 
made  in  two  parts,  6  feet  long,  and  3$  feet  wide, 
the  upper  one  to  lap  upon  the  lower  one.  The 
sashes  are  to  be  well  made,  and  the  whole  (12) 
are  contracted  for  at  $33,  including  the  glass 
well  put  in.  The  upper  tier  will  be  movable, 
and  be  held  in  place  by  cords,  pulleys,  and 
weights.  A  door  hung  at  d,  will  complete  the 
structure.  The  sashes  are  like  Fig.  3,  Sept.  Ag¬ 
riculturist,  These,  and  the  boards  and  nails,  are 
the  chief  outlay.  As  near  as  we  can  figure  now, 
the  cost  of  boards,  plates,  rafters,  nails,  and  a 
coat  of  paint  on  the  outside,  will  be  about  $25 
to  $27,  making,  with  the  $33  for  12  sashes,  a 
total  of  about  $60.  (The  items  are :  90  boards, 
16c.  each  =  $14.40;  2  plates,  22  feet  long,  3x10 
inches,  $1.37 ;  7  rafters,  3x4  inches,  $1 ;  door 
$1.75 ;  hinges,  latch,  etc.,  $1 ;  nails  and  spikes, 
$1;  cord  and  pulleys,  $1;  painting,  $3.50; 
sundries,  $1  to  $2.)  Of  course,  if  the  labor  was 
all  hired,  or  we  had  other  profitable  work  for 
our  men,  the  cost  would  be  somewhat  greater. 
Many  men,  mechanics  at  least,  can  do  all  the 
work  themselves.  In  the  greenThouse  here  de 
scribed,  we  shall,  for  heating  only,  use  a  com¬ 
mon  stove,  and  drain  pipes,  as  described  in 
November  last,  page  340.  W e  hope  these  hints, 
taken  in  connection  with  what  has  been  said  in 
the  last  four  numbers  of  the  Agriculturist,  will 
enable  many  of  our  readers  to  build  themselves 
cheap  green-houses,  where  more  costly  ones 
can  not  be  afforded.  We  should  have  added, 
that  the  sashes  we  are  providing,  are  just  of 
suitable  size  and  form  to  use  on  common  cold 
frames  and  hot-beds,  or  on  a  small  span-roof 
green-house,  and  they  can  thus  be  used  for 
either  purpose,  when  not  needed  for  this  green¬ 
house.  Our  cheap  green-house  can  be  examined 
by  any  one  after  the  middle  of  January,  when  it 
will  be  finished  and  put  to  use.  The  inside 
measure  will  be  10  by  20  feet,  giving  an  area  or 
ground  space  of  200  square  feet,  and  affording 
room  for  starting  and  growing  many  plants. 


The  Cheapest  Fruit  Gatherer  Yet. 

Recently  a  subscriber,  N.  G.  Carnes,  River- 
dale,  N.  Y.,  brought  to  the  office  of  the  Agricul¬ 
turist  the  cheapest  fruit  gatherer  we  have  yet  seen. 

It  is  simply  a  narrow  sheet  of 
strong  tin,  bent  to  a  circle, 
and  the  ends  tacked  to  the 
end  of  a  pole.  The  upper 
edge  is  cut  with  notches  to 
pick  the  fruit,  and  a  bag 
large  enough  to  hold  half  a 
dozen  or  more  fair-sized  ap¬ 
ples,  is  attached  to  the  lower 
edge.  The  engraving  repre¬ 
sents  the  handle  inserted  in 
a  tin  tube  which  is  soldered 
to  the  side  of  the  apparatus, 
but  this  is  not  neoessary. 
Any  one  can  fit  up  this  ar¬ 
rangement  with  a  piece  of 
old  tin  leader,  a  small  strip 
of  muslin,  and  a  pole,  at  an 
expense  of  not  ewer  six 
cents,  and  it  will  be  as  ef¬ 
fective  as  many  implements  of  the  sort  costing 
ten  or  twenty  times  the  amount.  At  least  we 
judge  so  from  the  handling  of  the  apparatus. 
The  teeth  or  scolloped  edges  should  be  rounded, 
and  filed  smooth,  to  prevent  their  cutting  the 
apples,  pears,  and  peaches  in  careless  handling. 
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Fig.  1. 

Impromptu  Handkerchief  Night-Cap. 


Night-caps  should  be  worn  when  sleeping  in 
a  draft  of  air,  but  not  otherwise.  A  very  good 
and  effective  head  covering  may  be  made  in 
half  a  minute  by  any  person  obliged  to  sit  or 
sleep  in  a  draft  of  air  in  a  room,  or  while  travel¬ 
ing  in  cars,  or  elsewhere,  if  he  have  a  fair  size 
pocket  handkerchief,  or  piece  of  cloth.  First — 


bring  two  edges  together  and  then  turn  one  edge 
back  even  with  the  fold.  Second — Seize  the  fold¬ 
ed  part  in  the  two  hands,  and  turn  the  handker¬ 
chief  directly  over  from  you.  Then  bring  the  two 
upper  corners  over  towards  you  as  seen  in  fig.  2. 


Third — Commencing  at  the  side  next  to  you,  roll 
up  the  edge,  as  in  fig.  3,  so  as  to  bring  in  and 
fastentlie  two  ends  of  the  fold.  Fov/rth — Raise 
the  hands  up,  and  a  bagging  portion  will  drop 
down,  which 
is  to  be  placed 
over  the  fore¬ 
head.  Bring 
the  rolled  pait 
back  over  the 
head  and  a- 
round  the 
neck,  tying  un¬ 
der  the  chin, 
as  seen  in  fig. 
4. — Our  artist 
seems  to  have  caught  sight  of  one  of  the  “Zou¬ 
ave  ”  soldiers  in  the  Park  Barracks,  while  mak¬ 
ing  the  sketch.  Or  more  probably  he  wished 
especially  to  attract  the  attention  of  soldiers,  for 
they  of  all  others  will  find  this  a  most  con¬ 
venient  arrangement. — N.  B.  The  Agriculturist 
claims  no  patent  on  this  niglit-cap — it  is  free  to 
all  the  world,  and  to  the  “  rest  of  mankind.” 


Knitting  Mittens  with  one  Finger. 

The  direction  for  knitting  socks  published  in 
the  December  Agricultwist  are  proving  of  great 
interest  and  value.  W e  already  hear  of  knitting 
circles  started  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
originated  wholly  from  seeing  our  article  and 


illustration.  One  subscriber  informs  us  that  he 
saw  over  thirty  ladies  at  work  knitting  socks 
the  other  evening,  with  the  Agriculturist  before 
them  as  a  guide.  We  are  glad  to  hear  thus 
much,  and  therefore  take  the  more  pleasure  in 
now  presenting  directions  for  knitting  mittens. 
Gloves,  though  convenient  for  working  and 
driving,  are  very  cold,  as  the  fingers,  when  kept 
isolated,  do  not  help  keep  each  other  warm. 
Still  it  is  quite  essential  to  have  the  free  use  of 
one  finger  in  almost  all  kinds  of  work;  and  this 
is  indispensable  for  soldiers  in  handling  and 
using  their  fire-arms,  during  cold  weather. 
Directions. — We  present  herewith  (fig.  1) 
an  engraving  just  liaif  tlie  size  for  an  ordi- 
.  nary  mitten.  ¥ani. — For  Army  Mittens, 

grey  or  blue  mixed  yarn,  No.  20,  or  coarser,  is 
recommended,  though  any  color  but  white  will 
do.  They  may  be  knitted  or  crotclieted. 
Knitting  Needles.  No.  15  are  about  the 
right  size. — Weight,  3  ounces  at  least. — 
Length,  11  to  Hi  inches. — W idth  over  palm 
of  hand  41  to  4i  inches. — Wrist,  or  CnlT. 
Put  22  stitches  on  each  needle,  of  No.  20  yarn, 
or  more  or  less  if  the  yarn  be  finer  or  coarser 
than  No.  20.  Rib  2  to  21  inches  for  length  of 
wrist  or  cuff. — TThiimh.  Begin  the  thumb 
at  A,  by  making  2  stitches  for  seams,  and  widen 
2  between  seams,  every  four  times  round,  until 
you  have  20. — At  B,  drop  20  thumb  stitches,  and 
cast  on  8  new  stitches  to  increase  width  of  hand. 
— 'B'o  Finish  Thumb,  take  up  the  20 
stitches  dropped  at  B ,  and  add  8  new  stitches. — 
Finger.  At  0 \  drop  16 stitches  for  finger,  and 
cast  on  8  new  stitches. — To  Finish  Fisager, 
take  up  the  16  stitches  dropped  at  C,  and  add  8 
new  stitches. — To  Finish  lUaiad,  begin  to 
narrow  at  D,  but  keep  the  width  well  up  to  the 
end. — The  exact  directions  for  finishing  off  the 
thumb,  finger,  and  hand,  we  can  not  give.  Our 
engraved  pattern  will  be  a  sufficient  guide,  re¬ 
membering  that  it  is  just  half  of  the  average  size. 

Any  person  desiring  a  pattern  of  full  size  can 
receive  one  free  of  charge  by  addressing  John 
J.  Hinchman  &  Co.,  at  26  Vesey-st.,  N.  Y.  City, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  directions. 

Cloth  Mittens  with  one  Finger. 

These  are  very  easily  and  cheaply  made,  and 
answer  an  excellent  purpose.  With  a  hand 
needle  a  woman  can  make  up  a  dozen  pairs  or 
more  in  a  day,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  sewing 
machine  the  number  may  be  more  than  quad¬ 
rupled.  The  cost  of  making  is  so  little  that  it 
pays  to  use  up  even  old  cloth — the  skirts  and 
back  of  a  coat,  the  wider  portions  of  pantaloons 
etc.  We  have  from  the  Office  of  the  Willcox  & 
Gibbs’  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  a  full-size  pattern, 
which  we  have  reduced 
exactly  one-fowrth.  Only 
two  pieces  of  cloth  are 
required,  though  the 
cloth,  if  too  small,  may 
be  pieced  out  before 
cutting.  Cut  the  larger 
piece  like  Fig.  2.  When 
folded  over  from  the 
dotted  line,  a  matches  a, 
and  /  upon  /  forms  the 
cot  for  the  forefinger. 

The  semicircular  piece,  t,  is  cut  so  far  as  marked, 
and  then  turned  up  against  the  inside  of  the 
thumb,  giving  a  double  thickness  just  where 
most  used.  Fig.  3,  is  a  pattern  for  the  thumb. 

Directions. — First  sew  the  round  piece  (t)  on 
to  the  outside  of  thumb  (at  *);  then  close  up  the 
thumb  on  the  back,  and  fit  it  to  its  place  (in  tj) 

I  where  it  must  be  firmly  stitched.  Next  close 


the  side  and  finger  by  stitching  around.  The 
directions  before  us  advise  to  leave  the  edges  of 
cloth  outside  as  they  shield  the  sewing,  while  this 
secures  a  better  fit.  It  will  not  look  so  neatly, 
though  the  appearance  is  not  of  much  account. 
The  folding  is  to  be  one  way  for  the  right-hand, 
and  the  other  way  for  the  left-hand  mitten 
A  little  practice  with  paper,  and  then  with 
any  cheap  cloth,  or  common  brown  muslin, 
will  enable  any  one  to  get  a  very  neat  pattern 


in  an  hour  or  two.  Half  a  million  pairs  would 
doubtless  be  welcomed  by  the  soldiers  who  are 
handling  cold  weapons  in  this  chilly  weather. 
If  our  girls  will  get  up  plenty  of  these  mittens  for 
their  fathers  and  brothers,  so  that  they  can  have 
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a  change  every  time  their  mittens  get  wet  with 
snow  and  cold  rains,  they  will  confer  a  great 
favor.  They  may,  if  they  please,  stitch  together 
as  many  kinds  and  colors  of  cloth  in  a  pair  of 
mittens,  as  there  were  in  Joseph’s  coat.  Willcox 
&  Gibbs,  1ST.  Y.  City,  will  supply  full  -size  pat¬ 
terns  free. 


More  About  the  Sock  Pattern. 

“  Ready  Knitter  ”  writes,  that  the  pattern  and 
directions  for  knitting  socks,  given  in  the  Dec. 
Agriculturist ,  are  entirely  orthodox,  so  far  as 
they  go,  as  was  proved  by  several  sets  of  nimble 
fingers  she  saw  at  work  upon  the  socks  after 
the  appearance  of  the  paper.  They  understood 
all  the  directions,  and  followed  them  until  they 
got  through  with :  “  Knit  as  many  times  across 
as  there  are  stitches  on,  then  narrow  five  times.” 
But  what  then?  Surely,  not  bind  it  off;  it 
would  take  a  veteran  square  heel  to  fill  out  such 
a  sock.  “  Ready  Knitter”  completes  the  direc- 
tions-thus :  “  For  the  heel,  knit  as  many  times 
across,  as  there  are  stitches  on ;  narrow  gradu¬ 
ally,  two  stitches  on  every  needle,  (not  the  seam 
needle,)  until  the  number  is  reduced  one-half; 
then  bind,  and  you  will  have  a  round,  well¬ 
shaped  heel.” 


For  the  American  Agriculturist. 

Washing  Quilts  and  Comforters. 

“Don’t  look  at  this  quilt,  I  beg  of  you,”  said 
an  invalid  lady  the  other  day,  as  my  eyes  in¬ 
voluntarily  wandered  over  a  once  handsome 
patchwork  quilt,  spotted  here  and  there  in  an 
unaccountable  way.  “  You  see,”  she  continued, 
“  it  was  nearly  night  before  we  wet  it  on  the 
last  washing  day,  and  the  girl  rubbed  some  soap 
on  the  dirty  spots,  and  put  it  in  the  suds,  and 
then  forgot  it  until  morning.” 

Row,  if  there  is  anything  needed  to  drive  a 
woman  crazy,  it  is  to  see  a  pretty  quilt,  that  she 
has  worked  at  for  days  and  months,  and  prided 
herself  on,  spoiled  in  the  wash. 

Every  good  housekeeper  has  her  bed  clothes 
washed  in  the  morning,  so  that  they  may  have 
the  benefit  of  the  whole  day  to  dry,  and  then 
there  is  no  danger  of  their  being  forgotten  over 
night.  Handsome  calico  quilts  are  generally 
supposed  to  have  deep  red,  green,  or  orange  col¬ 
ors  in  them,  that  contrast  so  well  with  the 
white ;  if  they  lie  wet  over  night,  or  are  left  out 
in  frosty  weather  to  dry,  ten  to  one,  they  will 
never  look  well  again ;  but  if  hurried  through 
of  a  fine  morning,  and  dried  before  night,  they 
will  look  almost  as  fresh  and  new  as  they  were 
when  first  made.  A  friend  has  a  pretty  quilt 
that  was  taken  for  a  new  one  not  long  since, 
but  she  said :  “  The  quilt  is  thirty-three  years 
old,  and  was  pieced  by  my  mother  before  she 
was  married ;  it  has  been  washed  a  score  of 
times,  but  I  have  never  used  it  much  because 
the  hands  that  pieced  it  have  long  since  rested 
from  their  labors.” 

And  to  young  housekeepers  let  me  say,  al¬ 
ways  try  your  calico  by  thorough  washing-  be¬ 
fore  putting  it  in  a  quilt,  and,  except  for  a  com¬ 
forter  or  common  quilt,  never  use  calico  that 
will  not  stand  boiling. 

I  believe  in  pretty  quilts,  and  think  they  are 
an  important  feature  in  the  beauty  of  the  house, 
just  as  much  as  wall  paper,  painting,  or  pic¬ 
tures.  For  a  spare  bed-room,  or  “stranger’s 
room,”  I  remember  a  mother  that  always  used  a 
white  Marseilles  for  the  top  quilt,  and  it  was  the 
most  simple  and  elegant.  In  common  bed¬ 


rooms,  a  calico  quilt  looks  clean  longer,  is  less 
expensive,  and  answers  the  purpose  equally  well. 

And  now  a  .word  as  to  comforters.  I  think 
they  are  the  most  expensive  bedding  people  use, 
though  they  come  the  cheapest.  What  house¬ 
keeper  does  not  look  back  this  snowy  day  to 
her  Fall  washing  of  bed  clothes,  and  think  of  the 
sigh  of  relief  she  heaved  when  through  with  it ; 
and  the  comforters,  she  dreaded  them  more  than 
all  the  quilts  and  blankets  together.  There  are 
fine  lamb’s  wool  blankets  in  my  house  to-day 
that  have  been  in  wear  half  as  long  as  I  have 
myself;  they  have  worn  out  several  sets  of  com¬ 
forters,  and  have  been  far  more  comfortable  and 
certainly  cheaper  and  cleaner.  It  is  impossible 
for  a  woman  to  get  a  comforter  right  clean,  ex¬ 
cept  by  ripping  it  out,  washing  the  batting,  and 
making  it  over;  and  this  is  one  hard  day’s  work 
for  the  best  hired  girl  she  ever  had. 

The  fact  is,  we  dread  the  washing  of  our  com¬ 
forters  so  much,  that  where  we  wash  our  blan¬ 
kets  and  quilts  twice,  we  only  wash  the  com¬ 
forters  once,  though  they  need  washing  the 
most,  from  the  fact  that  they  hold,  in  their  thick 
folds,  more  of  the  perspiration  and  impurities 
that  escape  from  our  bodies  during  sleep. 

Carroll  Co.,  III.  Mrs.  M.  J.  STEPHENSON. 


Double  Glazing’  vs.  Double  Windows. 

As  usually  constructed,  double  windows  in¬ 
terfere  with  ventilation  of  living  rooms,  for  sel¬ 
dom  indeed  is  there  other  provision  for  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  fresh  air.  Row  instead  of  using  double 
sashes,  if  we  simply  put  in  double  pieces  of 
glass  (one  on  the  outside  and  one  on  the  inside 
of  the  same  sash)  we  may  raise  the  sashes  as 
usual.  Two  thicknesses  of  glass  with  the  quar¬ 
ter  inch  space  of  air  between  them  will  keep  out- 
a  great  deal  of  cold  and  save  fuel.  At  the  same 
time  the  rooms  will  be  likely  to  become  warm 
while  the  air  is  still  pure,  and  the  result  will  be, 
that  in  order  to  cool  them  a  sash  will  be  lowered, 
and  thus  a  supply  of  pure  air  maintained. 
When  a  single  thickness  of  glass  is  all  that  de¬ 
fends  us  against  the  temperature  of  zero, 
which  prevails  without,  the  air  of  the  room 
is  so  rapidly  cooled  that  admission  of  fresh  air 
is  prevented  by  all  possible  means.  The  win¬ 
dows  are  “calked,”  the  doors  are  “listed,”  and 
every  thing  made  as  close  as  possible.  By  hav¬ 
ing  the  windows  double  glazed,  the  obstruction 
of  the  view  by  the  accumulation  of  frost  is  near¬ 
ly  if  not  entirely  prevented. 


A  Cellar. 

Whoever  is  at  housekeeping,  even  in  the  most 
humble  way,  will  appreciate  a  good  cellar. 
There  are  multitudes,  nominally  keeping  house, 
who  really  have  nothing  to  do  with  housekeep¬ 
ing  ;  these  are  they  who  build  fine  houses,  and 
follow  and  set  the  fashions  in  such  things.  We 
need  cellars  to  preserve  things  which  must  be 
kept  at  a  uniform  and  rather  low  temperature, 
and  which  are  benefited,  or  at  least  not  injured, 
by  moist  air.  The  cellar  should  always  be  cool, 
moist,  dry,  rat-proof,  well  ventilated,  and  light 
or  dark  at  pleasure.  To  secure  these  qualities 
it  should  be  below  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
with  cemented  walls  and  floor;  if  in  wet 
ground,  the  water  should  be  cut  off  by  drains 
in  the  foundations,  and  the  floor  should  have 
slope  enough  to  carry  off  into  side  drains  water 
spilt  upon  or  used  for  washing  it. 

Cellars  are  often  dry  in  Winter  and  moist  in 
Summer,  because,  as  the  season  changes,  they 


are  either  warmer  or  cooler  than  the  outer  air, 
and  so  part  with  or  attract  moisture.  On  this 
account,  ventilate  cellars  on  moist,  warm  days 
in  Winter.  The  introduction  of  hot-air  fur¬ 
naces  into  cellars  to  warm  the  rest  of  the  house, 
has  the  effect  direfully  to  warm  and  dry  the  cel¬ 
lars,  and  entirely  ruin  them  for  keeping  vegeta¬ 
bles,  fruits,  cider,  etc. ;  and  the  modern  fashion 
of  basement  rooms  and  cellar  kitchens  which  is 
prevailing  to  some  extent  even  for  country 
houses,  is  equally  ruinous.  If  a  cellar  kitchen 
is  desirable,  dig  a  cellar  beneath  it. 

WHAT  MAY  BE  KEPT  IN  A  GOOD  CELLAR. 

1st.  Fruits — particularly  apples. 

2nd.  Roots — potatoes,  turnips, carrots,  parsneps. 
beets,  salsafy,  etc.,  the  most  sensitive  of  which,  if 
packed  in  earth,  will  scarcely  grow  at  all  until 
near  Spring,  and  will  not  shrivel  a  particle. 

3d.  Growing  Plants. — Cabbages,  cauliflowers, 
and  broccoli,  which  will  gradually  head  and 
come  to  perfection  during  the  early  part  of 
Winter;  celery,  which  grows  and  bleaches  as  it 
never  does  out  of  doors ;  endives,  which,  taken 
in  and  planted  in  beds,  grow  without  care, 
beautifully  blanched,  and  form  a  most  delicious 
winter  salad  ;  and  to  these  may  be  added  leeks, 
chives,  parsley,  and  many  other  plants. 

4tli.  Cider,  wines,  bottled  fruits,  etc. 

5tli.  Many  tender  plants,  which  will  not  bear 
our  winters,  as  for  instance,  all  tender  roses,  pe¬ 
largoniums  and  geraniums,  oleanders,  lemon- 
scented  verbenas,  jessamines,  Daphne  odor  at  a, 
etc.  All  these,  and  yet  we  have  hardly  begun 
to  tell  the  uses  of  a  cellar,  never  wet,  never  dry, 
never  warm,  never  cold,  never  airy,  never  close, 
and  dark  or  light  at  pleasure.  We  regard  such 
a  cellar  as  indispensable  to  economical  house¬ 
keeping,  but  as  a  luxury  is  it  not  worth  enjoying  ? 


For  the  American  Agriculturist. 

Rat  Proof  and  Water  Tight  Cellars, 

In  tbe  foundation  of  the  cellar  wall,  it  is  often 
and  wisely  recommended  to  lay  a  course  of 
flat  stones  below  the  surface  of  the  cellar  floor, 
projecting  four  or  five  inches  beyond  the  rest. 
If  rat's  dig  under  the  foundation  from  the  out¬ 
side,  to  come  up  on  the  inside,  they  will  strike 
their  noses  against  this  projecting  ledge,  and 
supposing  the  whole  floor  to  be  made  of  quarry 
stones,  they  will  back  down  and  give  up.  This 
will  answer  in  most  cases;  but  to  make  sure 
work  of  it,  and  besides  to  get  a  dry  and  smooth 
cellar  floor,  it  is  advisable  to  cover  the  whole 
cellar  bottom  with  water  lime  cement.  . 

And  this  is  the  way  to  do  it.  If  the  house  is 
already  built,  and  the  cellar  is  rather  low  be¬ 
tween  joints,  it  will  be  best  to  excavate  and 
deepen  the  whole  surface  three  or  four  inches. 
Having  made  a  new  smooth  surface,  sloping  a  lit¬ 
tle  towards  one  corner,  for  the  benefit  of  drain¬ 
age,  bring  in  a  load  or  two  of  small  cob¬ 
ble-stones,  say  of  goose-egg  size,  and  spread 
them  evenly  over  the  ground.  Then  put  on  a 
layer  of  coarse  gravel  and  rake  it  down  smooth, 
preserving,  carefully,  the  slight  descent  to  one 
corner,  where  there  is  to  be  kept  an  open  outlet 
into  the  cellar  drain. 

Row  prepare  the  cement,  a  little  at  a  time, 
using  the  best  of  materials,  and  mixing  two  parts 
of  hydraulic  lime  with  three  parts  of  clean  sand. 
Spread  it  on  about  two  inches  thick,  as  soon  as 
mixed,  leaving  the  work  finished  smooth  as 
you  proceed.  At  the  sides  of  the  cellar,  plaster 
up  the  walls  eighteen  inches  from  the  floor. 
Make  a  shallow  gutter  in  the  cement  all  around 
next  to  the  walls,  to  carry  off  any  water  that 
may  chance  to  get  on  the  floor.  This  gut- 
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ter  is  to  terminate  in  the  lowest  corner  of  the 
cellar.  At  that  point,  a  round  hole  (say  two 
inches  in  diameter,)  is  to  he  made  through  the 
cement,  and  leading  into  the  cellar  drain.  This 
hole  is  to  he  kept  plugged  tight  (rat  and  mouse 
proof,)  except  when  it  may  he  needful  to  draw 
it  for  letting  off  surface  water.  Or  better,  it 
may  he  protected  with  a  wire  screen,  or  close 
iron  grating  to  shut  out  the  entrance  of  vermin. 

In  a  month  or  six  weeks,  this  plaster  will  he 
hard  enough  to  hear  walking  upon ;  hut  at  first, 
it  is  best  to  lay  down  a  few  hoards.  In  two  or 
three  months  the  floor  will  he  as  hard  as  a 
rock.  It  can  then  he  swept  and  scrubbed  as 
often  as  one  may  desire.  Rats  and  mice  can 
not  dig  through  it.  Water  from  beneath  will 
not  penetrate  it.  It  will  he  a  daily  and  perpet¬ 
ual  help  to  good  housekeeping.  X. 

Remarks— (1)  It  strikes  us  that  it  is  nonsen¬ 
sical  to  suppose  rats  will  calculate  the  thickness 
of  the  wall,  and  give  up  in  disappointment  if  it 
prove  to  he  six  inches  wider  at  the  bottom  than 
above.  (2)  A  smooth  solid  cement  floor  as  rec¬ 
ommended,  is  excellent  every  way,  and  con¬ 
tributes  to  neatness,  purity  of  air,  and  the  good 
keeping  of  vegetables.  Wherever  hydraulic 
lime  is  accessible,  it  is  advisable  to  use  it.  The 
layer  of  cobble  stones  adds  to  the  solidity  and 
firmness  of  the  bottom,  but  it  adds  to  the  ex¬ 
pense  also,  and  is  not  indispensable.  We  have 
seen  many  good  cellar  floors  made  by  simply 
plastering  with  hydraulic  cement  directly  upon 
the  ground.  (8)  We  have  found  by  experience 
that  a  coat  of  cement,  however  good  and  thick 
upon  the  walls,  will  not  keep  water  from  break¬ 
ing  through,  if  the  ground  around  be  wet  and 
springy.  A  drain  outside  the  walls  is  the  only 
help  under  such  circumstances.  The  best  pro¬ 
tection  against  rats  is  to  bed  the  bottom  course 
of  stone  in  cement,  and  have  some  of  the  ce¬ 
ment  belo  w  and  behind  the  lowest  tier  of  stones. 
A  grouting  or  thin  mixture  of  hydraulic  lime, 
poured  in  among  the  loose  earth  behind  the 
wall,  will  render  it  rat-proof. — Ed.] 


Moist  air  in  Dwellings. 

Who  does  not  enjoy  the  summer-like  air  of  a 
green-house,  or  well  kept  conservatory  ?  It  is 
so  refreshing  because  it  contains  an  abundant 
supply  of  moisture.  W e  may  secure  an  atmos¬ 
phere  very  like  this  in  our  houses,  if  we  will 
only  make  provision  for  free  evaporation  of  wa¬ 
ter  upon  the  stoves  or  in  the  hot-air  furnaces  by 
which  they  are  warmed.  Pew  people  who 
keep  water  thus  evaporating  provide  enough 
of  it,  and  the  result  is,  they  do  not  realize 
any  great  benefit.  In  rooms,  the  air  of  which 
is  properly  moist,  almost  all  common  green¬ 
house  plants  will  thrive,  and  we  may  have 
the  fragrance  of  flowers  in  addition  to  the  pleas¬ 
ant  and  healthful  moisture. 


Sea  Weed  Blankets  for  Dwellings. 

M.  E.  Legou,  in  a  recent  report  to  the  Paris 
Academy  of  Sciences,  advocates  the  use  of  sea¬ 
weed  between  the  thin  outside  walls  of  houses, 
for  protection  against  sudden  changes  of  tem¬ 
perature.  This  substance  when  not  exposed  to 
the  light  is  unchangeable,  does  not  ferment,  will 
not  readily  take  fire,  and  is  entirely  free  from 
insects.  Nothing  is  needed  to  prepare  it,  but  a 
washing  in  fresh  water  to  remove  the  salt,  which 
would  otherwise  cause  dampness.  It  has  already 
been  successfully  applied  between  the  tiles  and 
ceiling  of  a  railway  station,  in  a  portable  house 


for  camp  use,  and  in  the  enclosures  of  temporary 
barracks.  It  is  easily  obtained  along  our  whole 
coast,  and  may  prove  of  important  service  in 
rendering  the  cheaper  class  of  dwellings  more 
comfortable. 


Age  of  Meats. 

We  do  not  mean  from  the  birth,  but  from  the 
butcher.  The  Englishman  would  insist  upon 
having  his  beef  at  least  a  week  old,  if  the  weath¬ 
er  be  not  especially  hot;  his  .mutton  not  less  than 
a  month  old ;  and  other  meats  of  such  age  as  he 
has  found  them  most  savory  to  his  taste.  Peo¬ 
ple  of  other  nations  think  that  meats  require 
time — some  more,  others  less— to  come  into 
their  best  condition  for  the  table.  In  this  coun¬ 
try  there  is  much  more  dread  of  tainted  than  of 
tough  meats.  While  shunning  Scilla,  we  have 
approached  too  near  Charybdis.  We  often  butch¬ 
er  in  the  evening  and  devour  in  the  morning ; 
and  sometimes  eat  for  breakfast  that  which  was 
killed  at  sunrise.  Except  in  case  of  necessity, 
this  is  not  wise.  Meats  do  not  come  into  that 
condition,  in  which  they  are  most  readily  assim¬ 
ilated,  and  most  nourishing,  until  some  time 
after  slaughtering — longer  in  cold  than  in  warm 
weather,  and  longer  with  some  kinds  than  with 
others,  at  the  same  season.  Until  then,  they  are 
tough,  and  although  “  there  is  no  disputing  of 
tastes,”  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  are,  to  a 
large  majority  of  persons  who  have  fairly  made 
the  comparison,  less  tasteful,  if  not  absolutely 
unsavory. 

- **-< - «a^m-  >-o» 

For  the  American  Agriculturist. 

Rolled  up  Beef. 

.  Cut  pieces  of  beef,  about  as  broad  as  a  hand 
and  f  inch  thick,  pound  well,  and  add  pepper 
and  salt.  Cut  slices  of  bacon  of  the  same  size 
as.  the  beef,  roll  the  slices  together,  and  tie  them 
with  a  string.  Boil  with  water  enough  to  cover 
the  meat ;  keep  in  a  pot  well  closed.  When 
the  beef  is  tender,  take  it  put,  and  also  half  the 
liquor;  let  the  other  half  boil  down,  and  then 
add  the  first  half  to  it.  Season  with  onions  and 
salt  to  taste.  Cut  the  strings  off  the  beef  and 
put  on  the  table  with  the  gravy.  If  to  be  used 
on  the  second  day,  boil  it  up  again,  cutting  a 
pickle  in  the  sauce,  and  it  will  be  just  as  good. 
If  to  be  kept  for  a  time,  put  it  in  a  dish  and 
cover  with  fat.  It  will  keep  good  for  several 
weeks.  Mrs.  Nitz. 

Jefferson  Co.,  Iowa. 


How  to  Cook  Eggs  in  the  Shell. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Agriculturist  writes : 
“  One  way  to  cook  eggs  is  to  drop  them  into 
boiling  water,  and  let  them  remain  there  three 
minutes — the  water  all  the  time  boiling.  This 
hardens  the  white  next  the  shell  to  almost 
leathery  toughness,  while  within  it  is  still  un¬ 
cooked.  Another  and  preferable  mode  is,  to 
pour  boiling  water  upon  the  eggs ;  let  them 
stand  in  this  5  minutes ;  pour  off  this  and  add 
more  boiling  water  and  immediately  bring  them 
to  the  table  in  the  water.  Those  taken  out  at 
once  will  be  somewhat  cooked  through;  and 
those  left  in  five  minutes  will  be  “  hard  boiled,” 
or  nearly  so,  and  thus  the  taste  of  every  one  may 
be  suited  and  no  toughness  of  the  whites  be 
observed.” 


Penny  wise,  Pound  Foolish. — Undigested 
food  in  the  stomach  is  sure  to  produce  restless 


unrefreshing  sleep,  yet  for  the  mere  pleasure  of 
tickling  the  palate  for  a  few  minutes  longer 
while  swallowing  a  little  more  food,  how  mam 
suffer  all  night,  and  the  next  day  also. 


Cooking  Indian  Corn. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  briefly  here,  what  was 
more  fully  explained  in  last  volume,  viz. :  that  tak¬ 
ing  the  average  prices  throughout  the  country,  40 
cents  worth  of  Indian  corn  meal,  affords  as  much 
real,  healthful  nourishment ,  as  $1  worth  of  wheat 
flour,  or  $1.60  worth  of  potatoes.  Hence  the  im¬ 
portance  of  learning  to  use  more  corn  for  food  in 
these  times.  In  the  November  Agriculturist  we 
gave  thirty-three  methods  of  using  corn,  or  corn 
meal.  An  objection  to  many  of  the  directions 
given,  was  that  they  called  for  considerable  quan¬ 
tities  of  milk,  or  eggs,  or  both,  and  these  are  not 
always  accessible  or  cheap.  We  hope  our  offered 
premiums  will  bring  out  something  valuable  on 
this  subject.  But  this  inside  sheet  must  be  sent 
to  press  before  the  exhibition  opens,  and  our  re¬ 
port,  if  published  this  month,  must  go  in  out 
of  place  on  the  outside  sheet,  which  is 'sent  to 
press  ten  days  later.  In  the  meantime,  we  desire 
to  solicit  further  contributions  of  recipes  or  di¬ 
rections  on  this  topic.  Here  are  a  few  of  those, 
gathered  from  our  letter  flies. 

Indian  ILoaves,  that  will  be  good  when  four 
days  old.  Sent  to  the  American  Agriculturist  by 
Mrs.  L.  G.  Smith  of  Essex  Co.,  Yt.  Take  2  quarts 
of  Indian  meal ;  1  pint  of  sifted  wheat  bran ;  X 
tea-cupful  of  molasses ;  X  teaspoonful  each  of  salt 
and  cooking  soda  or  saleratus.  Mix  with  sweet 
milk  enough  to  make  a  batter  as  stiff  as  can  be 
readily  stirred  with  an  iron  spoon.  Bake  6  hours. 

Another  Indian  JLioaf. — Contributed  to 
the  Agriculturist  by  Sarah  Euson  of  Fulton  County, 
Ill.  who  has  tested  it  satisfactorily  for  ten  years 
past.  Take  4  to  6  quarts  of  Indian  meal  and  scald 
two  thirds  of  it,  stirring  thoroughly  with  an  iron 
spoon  ;  pool  with  cold  water  until  it  will  not  cook 
the  yeast,  and  add  one  pint  good  salt  yeast.  Stir 
iii  the  remainder  of  the  meal ;  put  in  a  pan  to 
rise,  the  same  as  light  wheat  bread,  and  afterwards 
bake  well,  and  keep  in  a  cool,  dry  place.  Good 
when  one  to  four  days  old. 

Corn  Meal  Griddle  Calces.— J.  S.  Ger- 
ver,  Williams  Co.,  O.,  contributes  the  following  to 
the  Agriculturist :  Take  3  cups  of  Corn  meal,  1  cup 
of  wheat  flour ;  1  cup  of  sour  cream ;  1  cup  of 
sugar ;  3  eggs ;  1  teaspoonful  of  saleratus,  and  1 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  with  sweet  milk  enough  to 
make  a  thin  batter.  Bake  the  same  as  Buckwheat 
cakes.  It  is  good.  [This  must  be  very  good  when 
the  eggs  and  cream  are  plentiful. — Ed.] 

Claiclceiu  Salad. 

A  friend  who  tried  a  chicken  salad  with  us  the  other 
day,  asked  a  minute  description  in  the  Agriculturist 
for  the  benefit  of  his  better  half  and  others.  The 
recipe  is  a  common  one,  for  ought  we  know— 
perhaps  it  was  used  with  special  skill  in  the  in¬ 
stance  when  our  friend  was  so  well  pleased.  Writ¬ 
ten  minutely  it  reads  thus :  Mince  finely  the  white 
parts  of  one  chicken  previously  well  boiled.  Take 
blanched,  crisp  celery  and  chop  very  fine.  With 
1  measure  of  the  minced  chicken,  mix  IX  measures 
of  the  chopped  celery.  Boil  hard  one  large  or 
two  small  eggs,  roll  the  yolk  fine,  and  mixing  in 
a  teaspoonful  of  mustard,  and  nearly  as  much 
salt,  with  X  teacupful  of  vinegar,  pour  this  over 
the  chicken.  Cut  the  boiled  whites  of  the  eggs 
in  rings  and  lay  on  top,  garnishing  also  with  the 
smaller  leaves  of  the  celery. — Usually  the  celery 
is  not  chopped  half  fine  enough. 

Apple  IBie  -without  Apples. 

One  cup  of  water,  one  cup  sugar,  juice  and  peel  of 
one  lemon,  IX  or  2  Boston  crackers  broken  into 
small  pieces ;  bake  with  under  and  upper  crust. 
The  pieces  of  cracker  look  like  apple  when  the 
pie  is  baked.  The  addition  of  a  little  stewed  apple 
makes  the  decepflon  complete — to  eye  and  taste. 
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The  Editor  with  his  Young  Eeaders. 

We  wish  “A  Happy  New  Tear”  to  you  all, 
Young  Friends.  And  we  mean  what  we  write. 
These  words  are  often  uttered  flippantly,  or  for 
form  sake ;  but  just  now  we  are  both  earnestly  de¬ 
siring  the  happiness  of  those  who  are  to  constitute 
the  junior  members  of  the  great  Agriculturist 
Family  for  1862,  and  also  seriously  asking  our¬ 
selves,  -what  can  loe  do  to  make  our  young  friends 
really  happy.  We-shall  try  to  interest  you  some¬ 
what,  with  short  stories,  anecdotes,  puzzles,  etc., 
which  may  be  likened  to  the  toys,  nuts,  candies,  and 
sweetmeats,  of  an  entertainment;  but  then  the 
mind  as  well  as  the  body  needs  some  more  sub¬ 
stantial  food — bread,  meat,  etc.  •  An  old  and  very 
true  proverb  is,  that  “  All  work  and  no  play  makes 
Jack  a  dull  boy.”  Let  us  read  it  differently  thus  : 

All  play  and  no  work  (or  study)  makes  Jack  a - 

a  what  ?  We  will  let  you  answer. 

Start  Riglit. 

George,  James,  John _ Mary,  Susan,  Jane _ 

and  all  the  rest !  We  suppose  each  one  of  you  think 
now— as  we  often  thought,  when  a  boy — that  you 
will  do  better  in  1862  than  you  have  done  in  any 
former  year.  That’s  right.  We  all  ought  to  de¬ 
termine  to  improve  more  and  more  in  every  year 
that  passes  along.  But  mere  wishing,  and  resolving, 
will  never  accomplish  any  good.  Suppose  James 
wishes  to  go  a  fishing,  and  having  obtained  per¬ 
mission  from  his  parents,  resolves  to  go  early  to¬ 
morrow  morning.  Does  he  rest  satisfied  with  the 
wish  and  the  resolution?  No.  He  begins  to  think 
sbout  the  hooks,  and  lines,  and  poles,  and  bait. 
And  he  not  only  thinks  and  plans  about  them,  but 
he  goes  to  work  at  once  in  hunting  them  up  and 
getting  them  ready.  He  lays  specific  plans,  and 
begins  to  do  something.  In  the  morning  he  is  up, 
and  he  does  something  at  once;  and  he  heeps doing 
something  all  day — walking,  hunting  a  good  place, 
of  patiently  holding  the  pole  until  his  arms  fairly 
ache,  and  at  night  he  is  rewarded  with  a  heavy  string 
of  good  fishes.  What  would  you  think  of  him  if 
he  sat  still  all  the  previous  evening,  and  all  the 
morning,  and  all  the  day,  th'mking  how  nice  it  would 


be  to  have  a  glorious  nibble,  and  to  haul  out  plenty 
of  big  fishes,  and  to  bring  home  a  string  full  ?  But 
how  many  boys  and  girls  (and  grown  people  too)  sit 
and  think  over  how  nice  it  would  be,  to  be  kind 
hearted,  obedient,  amiable,  lovable,  to  be  able  to 
curb  an  angry  spirit,  to  avoid  profane  and  unseemly 
words  and  thoughts,  and  to  speak  kindly  to  every 
one,  even  to  the  brutes ;  to  do  acts  of  kindness— in 
short,  to  have  a  good  heart.  Yet  how  often  do  they 
rest  satisfied  with  the  wish  and  the  resolve,  and 
even  take  credit  to  themselves  for  having  these 
good  wishes  and  resolutions,  but  do  nothing.  Now, 
young  friends,  when  you  think  oyer  some  bad  habit 
you  wish  to  overcome,  or  some  good  habit  you 
would  wish  to  aquire,  set  right  about  the  work  of 
accomplishing  the  end.  Lay  your  plans,  just  as 
James  planned  his  arrangements  for  fishing.  Begin 
now,  and  “hold  on  until  the  arm  aches.”  Don’t  say, 
to  morrow,  or  next  week  I  shall  begin,  but  begin 
now.  Does  that  quick  temper  trouble  you,  set  a 
watch  over  it  now,  and  the  very  first  time  it  begins 
to  rise,  remember  your  resolve,  and  cheek  it  at 
once.  Keep  repeating  the  same  effort,  every  time 
there  is  occasion,  and  by  and  by  you  will  master 
it.  Hold  the  pole  .until  your  arm  aches,  and  you 
will  catch  the  desired  fish.  Firm  resolutions,  with 
well  defined  plans,  and  prompt  action,  will  accom¬ 
plish  wonders.  Start  right.  Begin  now  ;  keep  at  it 
through  the  year ;  and  at  its  close,  if  you  live  till 
then,  you  will  look  back  with  pleasure  upon  the 
year  1862.  Begin  now,  to  day,  this  hour.  Start  right , 
and  then  hold  on  even  “  if  the  arm  does  ache.” 

An  Adroit  Thief. 

A  thief  in  England,  who  had  been  long,  watching 
an  opportunity  to  steal  from  a  certain  house,  one 
day  saw  both  the  owner  and  his  wife  go  out,  and 
immediately  entered  the  premises  to  improve  the  ’ 
opportunity.  He  proceeded  up  stairs  and  seized  a 
feather  bed,  the  most  valuable  article  he  could  see, 
and  commenced  carrying  it  down  stairs,  walking 
backward.  When  about  half  way  down,  the  owner 
entered  the  front  door,  and  exclaimed,  “Here  you 
rascal,  what  are  you  doing  ?”  “  Taking  this  bed  up¬ 
stairs  sir,”  was  the  reply.  “  Mr.  Jones  who  says  he 
is  an  old  friend  of  yours,  and  is  coming  to  spend  a 


few  weeks  with  you,  sent  me  here  to  bring  his  bed.” 
“Mr.  Jones  !  I  don’t  know  Mr.  Jones  ;  what  right 
has  he  to  invite  himself  into  my  house  ?  Clear  out. 
“Very  well,  sir,”  replied  the  thief,  coming  down 
stairs  with  the  bed,  “but  Mr.  Jones  will  be  power¬ 
ful  mad.”  And  away  he  went  with  his  load,  leav¬ 
ing  the  family  to  discover  their  loss  at  bed  time. 

The  Adopted  Larks. 

A  gentleman  in  England  relates  that  he  found  a 
nest  full  of  young  meadow  larks,  the  mother  bird 
having  been  killed  by  a  stroke  of  the  scythe  while 
on  her  nest.  It  happened,  that  a  robin  had  made 
her  nest  near  his  dwelling,  and  had  just  commenced 
sitting.  He  took  the  young  larks,  and  watching 
his  opportunity  when  the  robin  was  away,  removed 
the  eggs,  and  putting  the  birds  in  their  place,  re¬ 
mained  near  to  watch  the  result.  The  robin  soon 
returned,  and  was  just  about  to  hop  in,  when  she 
discovered  the  birds.  '  She  raised  her  wings,  and 
stood  as  though  greatly  astonished.  She  looked  at 
them  first  with  one  eye,  then  with  the  other,  turn¬ 
ing  her  head  in  a  most  comical  manner.  In  a  few 
moments  she  flew  swiftly  away,  but  almost  im-  „ 
mediately  returned  with  the  male  robin,  who  mani-1 
fested  as  much  surprise  as  his  mate  had  done. 
They  chirped  and  chattered  together  at  a  great  rate, 
earnestly  discussing  this  unexpected  state  of  affairs, 
and  then  suddenly  darted  away.  The  gentleman 
supposed  they  had  decided  to  desert  the  little 
foundlings,  but  presently  they  both  came  back  with 
food  in  their  bills,  and  from  that  time  reared  them 
as  tenderly  as  though  they  had  been  their  own. 

Whitening-  Sugar— A  Curious  Discovery. 

-  The  common  sugar  of  our  tables  is  made  from 
the  juice  of  sugar-cane,  which  grows  only  in  very 
warm  countries.  This  sugar  cane  resembles  the 
stalks  of  our  Indian  corn,  though. its  juice  is  much 
sweeter.  In  making  sugar,  the  cane  is  cut  into 
short  pieces,  and  passed  through  a  mill  to  press  out 
the  juice.  This  liquid  runs  off  into  a  reservoir, 
from  which  it  is  dipped  out  into  boilers,  and  boiled 
down.  This  process  sends  off  the  watery  part  of  the 
sap  in  steam,  leaving  the  sugar  behind.  When  it  is 
boiled  down  to  syrup,  this  is  put  into  large  wooden 
trays  called  coolers.  Here  it  becomes  grain  sugar. 

But  what  a  dark,  dirty,  brown  mass  it  is !  Can  it 
be  whitened  ?  Yes,  and  here  we  will  tell  how  man 
first  learned  to  do  it.  A  hen  that  had  walked 
through  ar  puddle  of  clay  and  water,  went  into  a 
sugar-house,  and  walked  over  a  pile  of  brown  sugar. 
Some  one  noticed  that  wherever  she  stepped,  the 
sugar  was  whitened.  This  man  Opened  his  eyes 
wide,  and  by  several  experiments  soon' discovered 
the  fact  that  moist  clay 
would  whiten  sugar  !— 
And  that  man’s  discovery 
led  onto  asystematic.'use 
of  earthen  jars;  shaped 
like  tae  annexed.cut,  and 
bench  came  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  “loaf-sugar.”  The 
raw  sugar  is  put  into  .one 
of  these  lpng  jars,  with 
the  widest  end  upward. 
When  the  jar  is  nearlyfull 
;of  sugar,  clay  is  put  on 
the  top  and  kept  constantly  wet.  The  water  runs 
through  the  clay  and  sugar,  and  finds  its  way  out 
through  a.small  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  jar.  In 
this  way,  the  whole  mass  of  sugar  becomes  white. 

Our  young  readers  should  watch  even  hen-tracks, 
and  all  other  such  things,  for  sharp  looking  and 
close  thinking  often  amount  to  something  useful. 
A dullhead  wouldhave  shouted  “Shoo !”  shoo !”  to 
the  old  hen,  and  scraped  off  her  muddy  tracks, 
and  thought  no  more  about  it.  Not  so  this  wide- 
a-wake  man,  as  much  of  a  philosopher  in  hig-  way, 
as  Isaac  Newton  in  his,  when  he  saw  the  apple  fall. 

The  Irishman,  wlieh  asked  by  some  jokers  how 
they  made  cannons,  naively  answered  that  they, 
“take  a  long  hole  and  jjast  some  iron  around  it.” 
Cannons  are  not  cast/kollow  at  all,  but  one  solid 
piece  of  metal  is  cast,  and  afterward  bored  out. 
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A  Boy  Begimeut-Good. 

We  have  just  heard  that  in  a  Western  County 
(name  and  location  not  given,)  there  were  a  large 
number  of  patriotic  boys,  very  desirous  of  doing 
something  for  their  country  in  these  times ;  hut 
their  ages,  (13  to  16,)  prevented  their  being  received 
as  volunteers  in  the  army.  But  they  did  the 
next  best  thing.  A  regular  regiment  was  formed, 
with  Colonel,  Major,  captains,  lieutenants,  corpo¬ 
rals,  etc.,  and  all  were  fully  armed,- not  with  guns 
and  swords,  but  with  good  buck-saws  and  axes, — a 
few  of  them  as  “  engineers  ”  and  “  sappers  and 
miners,”  carried  beetles  and  wedges.  They  organ¬ 
ized  under  the  name  of  “  The  Wood  Cutters’  Regi¬ 
ment.”  Thus  organized,  they  sent  out  all  through 
the  county,  “  scouts,”  who  hunted  up  every  family 
from  which  an  adult  had  gone  forth  to  the  war. 
The  volunteers  then  separated  into  “  divisions,” 
“  companies,”  and  “  battalions,”  and  commenced  a 
vigorous  assault  upon  the  wood-piles  of  all  these 
families,  and  made  short  work  of  cutting  up  a  good 
winter’s  supply  of  fuel.  “  Foraging  parties,”  with 
teams,  procured  and  hauled  wood,  where  a  supply 
was*not  on  hand.  The  regiment  will  not  disband 
before  Spring,  but  keep  up  the  battle  until  the  ene¬ 
my,  under  Gen.  Frost,  is  compelled  to  retire  to  the 
northern  borders  of  Queen  Victoria’s  American 
Possessions.  Good  for  these  young  soldiers,  we 
say.  Here  is  .an  example  worthy  of  universal 
imitation.  Let  us  have  such  a  regiment  in  every 
county  in  the  country.  Send  us  the  nq.mes  of  the 
regiments,  and  tjte  officers,  and  we  shall  gladly 
publish  them  in  our  roll  of  honor.  Every  private 
in  such  a  regiment  will  be  a  “  high  private.” — One 
hint  more.  While  about  it,  don’t  stop  with  the  fami¬ 
lies  of  soldiers.  Let  the  scouting  parties  enrol  the 
name  of  every  poor  widow  to  be  found,  and  let  them 
be  defended  against  any  possible  disturbance  from 
Gen.  Frost.  We  recall;  with  pleasure,  the  fact  that 
in  more  peaceful  times  we  once  held  a  captain’s 
commission,  in  a  company  organized  to  supply  and 
cut  wood  for  each  family  in  the  neighborhood 
whose  natural  provider  was  dead,  or  disabled  by 
sickness.  Never  shall  we  forget  the  pleasure  ex¬ 
perienced  by  every  member  under  our  “  command” 
when  we  deposited  ten  loads  of  wood  at  a  door 
where  the  man  of  the  house  was  sick,  and  the  fam¬ 
ily  ■■were  in  bed  at  mid-day,  to  keep  wdrni— their 
last  stick  having  been  biu-ned  up  the  day  before:  If 
boys  ever  chopped  wood  with  a  will,  it  was  on  the 
afternoon  of  that  day.  If  ever  boys  went  to  bed 
feeling  joyful,  it  was  our  company  on  the  night  of 
that  day. — When,  and  where  shall  we  hear  from 
the  second  wood-sawers’  regiment  for  this  Winter  ? 


Correct  answers  received  from :  Wm.  J.  Badger,  24  ,  D. 
Wightman,  21,  22;  Corley  B.  Shoemaker;  Edward  T. 
Moore,  25,  26  ;  Jarvis  H.  Arnold,  25,  26  ;  J.  It.  Mentzer, 

25  ;  “Amateur,”  25,  26  ;  H.  Elliott  McBride,  26  ;  Torrey 
Kirk,  25,  26  ;  “  F.  B.  C.,”  26  ;  Walter  S.  Wales,  25,  26  ; 
Frank  Fancher,  25  ;  J.  It.  Parkison,  25  ;  Emily  Clark  and 
Ella  Skilton,  25,  26;  Ellery  W.  Newton,  25,  26,  (would 
like  to  see  the  enigma,  but  can  not  promise  to  publish  it;) 
“  E.  D.”  25,  26 ;  Isaac  T.  McLain,  26  ;  “  Jo,”  25,  26  ;  A. 
R.  and  J.  C.  Murray,  25  ;  U.  F.  Hallenbeck,  25 ;  Robert 
M.  Taggart,  25,  26;  J.  W.  Freley,  25;  (‘Americas, 25, 

26  ;  Alfred  W.  Wolcott,.  Co.  B,  4th  Reg.  Iowa  Volunteers, 
stationed  at  Rolla,  Mo.,  25  ;  James  V.  Grey,  25  ;  C.  L.  and 
A.  C.  Siewers,  25 ;  Geo.  B.  Hedges.  25  ;  C.  L.  Vest,  25  ; 
Benjamin  F.  Hoyt,  25,  26 ;  J.  W.  Chisholm,  26 ;  Sarah  H. 
McBarney,  25  ;  H.  Z.  Cande,  26 ;  Ellen  Forbes,  25  ;  E. 
Washburn,  26  ;  John  Strinkard,  25,  26  ;  Martin  Edwards, 
25,  26 ;  Katie  M.  Humphrey,  25  ;  W.  Jay,  25  ;  A.  Coombs, 
25  ;  Mary  Gifford,  25 ;  Edgar  Holcomb,  26 ;  Augustus 
Reifstack,  25  ;  H.  F.  Miles,  25  ;  Franklin  M.  Rose,  28,  29 ; 
Nathan  Tyler,  28,  29  ;  Jarvis  H.  Arnold,  27,  28,  29  ;  Ella 
C.  Marshall,  29  ;  L.  E.  Rockwell,  29  ;  Mary  A'.  Elliott, 
27,  28,  29 ;  Sarah  Elliott,  27  ;  Sophey  Joice,  28,  29  ;  Jessie 
May  land,  28,  29  ;  Rufus  W.  Weeks,  27,  28,  29  ;  Misses 
Emma  Littell,  Hattie  and  Amanda  Banks,  27,  28,  29  ; 
Charles  L.  and  Sallie  M.  Siewers,  27,  28,  29 ;  H.  B.  Jack- 
son,  29  ;  Andrew  S.  Miller,  28 ;  Amos  M.  Peck,  29. 

A  Royal  Barber. 

Joseph.  H,  emperor  of  Austria,  was  fond  of  trav¬ 
eling  incognito,  or  in  citizen’s  dress:  One  day  he 
reached  a  little  inn  on  his  route,  before  the  rest  of 
his  company  came  up,  and  entering  into  a  retiring 
room,  he  commenced  shaving  himself.  The  in¬ 
quisitive  landlord  was  anxious  to  know  what  post 
his  guest  held  in  the  emperor’s  retinue,  and  in¬ 
quired.  “I  am  his  barber”  was  his  majesty’s  reply. 
Only  a  Sample. 

The  comic  Burton,  while  sailing  up  the  Hud¬ 
son  River,  took  his  seat  at  the  dinner  table,  and 
called  for  a  beefsteak.  The  waiter  brought  him  a 
very  small  piece,  only  enough  for  a  taste.  Mr.  B. 
took  it  upon  his  fork,  turned  it  over,  examined  it 
particularly,  and  with  a  comical  look  exclaimed : 
“  Yes,  that’s  it,  bring  me  some.” 

“  Fred,”  said  a  little  four-year  old,  “give  me  six¬ 
pence  to  buy  a  monkey.”  “  We’ve  got  one  monkey 
in  the  house  now,”  replied  the  elder  brother. 
“Who  is  it,  Fred  ?’  asked  the  little  fellow.  “  You,” 
was  the  reply.  “  Then  give  me  sixpence  to  buy  the 
monkey  some  nuts.”  His  brother  “shelled  out.” 


EXTRAORDINARY  EXHIBITION. 

“KING  CORN  ”  in  Koyal  Array— Im- 


cheapness,  fair  quality,  and  adaptability  to  general  family 
use,  oaten  cold,  as  well  as  hot,  and  when  from  one  to  three 
days  old.  Full  directions  for  making  were  to  accompany 
each  loaf. 

-  Not  having  advertised  the  exhibition,  beyond  the  single 
announcement  in  this  journal,  and  not  receiving  many 
responses  in  advance,  we  began  to  fear  the  war  would 
divert  attention  from  what  appeared  to  us  to  be  an  im 
portant  enterprize  for  the  ’.public,  But  Thursday  even 
ing  (Dec.  12th,)  specimens  began  to  arrive  ;  Friday  morn 
ing  the  Express  Companies,  and  others,  called  freqt  ently, 
with  from  one  to  a  dozen  loaves  ;  Saturday  morning  the 
inflowing  current  grew  stronger  and  larger,  until  finally 
the  entries  reached  over  two  hundred  (219).  Several 
entries  being  for  duplicated  loaves,'  the  entire  number  of 
specimens  reached  some  250 !  As  will  be  seen  below, 
these  came  from  the  distant  West,  from  the  Middle  States 
as  far  South  as  Maryland,  and  from  the  North  and  East. 

A  space  of  seventy  four  feet  of  wide  table  room  was 
closely  filled  with  a  most  imposing  display  of  loaves  of 
all  sizes,  from  nearly  half  a  bushel  down  to  patty-pan 
corn  meal  biscuits,  and  small  Corn  meal  crackers— and  not 
bad  crackers  either.  There  were  pure  corn  meal  loaves, 
and  loaves  of  “Rye  and  Indian ;”  loaves  one  part  wheat 
or  rye  flour  with  three  parts  corn  meal,  and  loaves  appa¬ 
rently  half  meal  and  half  flour,  with  loaves  of  every  inter¬ 
mediate  combination.  There  were  pumpkin  loaves, 
corn  meal  dodgers,  corn  meal  pound  cake,  corn  meal 
pone,  corn  meal  crullers,  corn  meal  “  nut-cakes,”  corn 
meal  baked  puddings,  and  corn  meal  what-nots.  There 
were  round  loaves,  square  loaves,  high  loaves,  and  flat 
loaves— in  short,  loaves  of  every  conceivable  form  and 
shape,  for  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty^odd  specimens, 
scarcely  two  were  alike  in  form  and  mode  of  making. 
The  sight  was  one  to  gladden  not  only  the  hungry,  but  to 
cheer  the  heart  of  every  patriot  when  he  remembers  that 
corn  is  our  native  cereal,  that  it  grows  every  where  and 
in  abundance,  that  it  is  as  yet  untouched  by  any  disease, 
that  it  is  healthful  and  nourishing,  and  that  to-day  one, 
with  cash,  can  buy  from  ready  sellers  at  the  West,  more 
bushels  of  corn  at  15  cts.  a  bushel  than  there  are  bushels 
of  wheat  now  oh  the  Continent.  The  exhibition  showed 
at  a  glance  the  great  variety  of  palatable  forms  in  which 
corn  meal  can  be  worked  up.— Under  or  by  the  side  of 
each  specimen  were  placed  the  directions  for  making  it. 
The  large  concourse  of  visitors,  numbering  by  thousands, 
were  both  surprised  and  gratified,  and  many  went  away 
resolved  to  henceforth  largely  increase  their  family  pur¬ 
chases  and  use  of  corn  meal.  The  general  feeling  seemed 
to  be  that  of  a  good  farmer  housewife  from  Central  New- 
Jersey,  who  brought  in  a  noble  loaf,  expecting  to  get  the 
first  prize  among  a  few  competitors.  She  exclaimed 
“  Wa’U,  wa’ll,  this  beats  all.  Who’d  a  thought  it  ?  I  al¬ 
ways  stood  up  for  using  corn,  but  I  never  did  think  so 
many  things  could  be  made  of  it.  Corn  IS  King.”  Wt 
certainly  felt  much  as  she  did. 

At  the  urgent  request  of  many  gentlemen  who  wished 
to  bring  in  their  wives  and  daughters,  we  concluded  to 
continue  the  exhibition  over  until  Thursday,  and  on  the 
evening  of  that  day  handed  o  ver  to  the  Ladies’  Five  Points 
Mission  enough  to  feed  many  hundreds  of  poverty  strick¬ 
en  ones  under  their  care  or  over-sight— a  source  of  satis-  - 
faction  certainly  to  the  many  whose  fair  hands  had  mixed 
and  fashioned  these  loaves.  The  good  keeping  quality 
of  most  of  the  specimens  was  well  tested  by  this  delay. 

The  general  results  of  the  exhibition  can  but  be  widely 
useful,  not  only  to  the  visitors,  and  to  pur  own  readers 
who  will,  in  future  numbers  of  the  Agriculturist,  find  a 
hundred  or  more  of  the  best  recipes,  but  the  Editors  of 
other  journals  were  present  and  made  notes,  and  will 
send  abroad  the  hints  and  suggestions  they  here  derived. 
The  public  notice  thus  drawn  to  the  subject  will  awaken 
far  more  general  attention  to  the  value  of  Indian  Corn. 
We  regret  that  our  January  number  is  so  nearly  closed 
up  that  we  can  only  give  this  month, 

A  CONDENSED  GENERAL  REPORT. 

The  specimens,  as  they  came  in,  were  entered  in  a  book, 
numbered  from  1,  upward,  the  name  and  location  of  the 
exhibitor  removed,  and  the  directions  placed  upon  the 
table  with  the  loaves.  In  this  way  the  Committee  of 
Judges  had  before  them  the  directions  for  each  speci¬ 
men,  while  they  had  not  the  slightest  clue  to  the  name  or 
location  of  any  exhibitor.  They  made  their  notes  and  de¬ 
cisions  by  the  entry  numbers  alone. 

The  exhibitors,  at  least,  will  be  interested  to  xr/cw  that 
the  committee  of  judges  were  carefully  selec  ted.  The 
first  named  is  a  practical  baker  of  Flushing,  N.  Y.,  ef  ex 
perience  and  good  judgment :  the  second  for  a  long  time  a 
baker  of  this  City,  was  named  to  us  by  others  in  the 
same  business,  as  one  who  would  exercise  sound  discre¬ 
tion  and  good  taste  •;  the  third,  a  well  known  farmer  ol 
Westchester  County,  whose  large  experience  as  an  ex 
hibitor,  manager,  and  judge,  at  various  agricultural  fairs 
was  useful  as  the  overseer.  The  three  ladies  we  know 
to  be  good  housekeepers.  The  first-named  resided  long 
in  the  South,  where  they  pride  themselves  on  good  “corn 


Problems,  Puzzles,  etc. 

Under  this  head  we  shall  try  to  furnish  some 
amusement,  combined  with  instruction,  for  onr 
young  readers.  Unfortunately  we  have  only  room 
in  this  paper  for  the  Illustrated  Rebus  below,  which 
conveys  a  good  sentiment.  It  is  so  easy,  that  the 
very  littlp  folks  can  probably  read  it,  we  think. 


No.  l. 


Answers  to  Problems. 

Below  we  give  the  names,  not  before  reported,  of 
those,  who  have  sent  in  answers  to  problems  in  last 
volume.  The  numbers  after  each  name  tell  the 
number  of  each  problem  answered  by  any  one. 

No.  27 — Illustrated  Rebus  (See  Dec.  No.,  page  375. 
■Answer:  Piece  two  Bs  E  cur  E  RE  quires  J  UST 
ice  — or  thus ;  Peace  to  be  secure  requires  justice. 

No.  28 — Miigma.  Answer  :  Drill. 

No.  29— Puzzle.  Answers :  1st.  T-h-a-t— 2d.  i-t. 


mouse  display  of  CORN  BREAD,  CORN 
CAKES,  .  etc.  Over  200  Specimens 
from  all  parts  of  the  Country, 
witli  Specifications  for  Mak¬ 
ing  each— Interesting  and 
Valuable  Information. 

In  November  last  we  stated  that,  taking  into  account 
the  current  prices  of  Corn,  Wheat,  and  Potatoes,  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  country,  West  as  well  as  East,  and 
estimating  the  relative  proportion. of  healthful  nutriment 
furnished  by  a  bushel  of  each,  it  seemed  evident  that 
A  similar  amount  of  nourishment  would  be  obtained  from: 
40  Cents  expended  in  purchasing  CORN. 

100  Cents  expended  in  purchasing  WHEAT. 

160  Cents  expended  in  purchasing  POTATOES, 
and  that  with  the  present  large  crop  of  Indian  Corn,  and 
the  great  foreign  demand  for  Wheat,  it  was  especially  im¬ 
portant  to  use  more  corn  for  food,  and  save  our  Wheat 

to  sell. - In  order  to  call  out  information  upon  the  best 

methods  of  cooking- Indian  corn  meal,  we  proposed,  in  the 
December  Agriculturist,,  to  have  an  exhibition  of  Corn 
Bread,  and  Corn  Cake  at  our  office  on  December  14th.— 
Premiums  of  $10,  $5,  and  $2,  were  offered  .for  the  best, 
second  best,  and  third  best  loaves  of  Bread,  consisting 
mainly  of  Com  meal ;  also  an  extra  premium  of  $4  for 
the  best  loaf  of  Cake  of  any  kind  in  which  corn  meal 
should  be  the  chief  ingredient.  A  Special  Cake  Premium 
--As  the  extra  premium  of  $4  for  Corn  Cake  was  limited 
somewhat  by  the  cost,  we  afterward  decided  to  add  to  our 
published  premiums  a  special  premium  of  $2  to  be  award¬ 
ed  to  the  Best  Corn  Cake  of  any  kind,  without  regard  to 
cost.  The  main  requisites  for  the  Bread  were  to  be: 
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122—  Mrs.  E.  E.  Perry,  Central  Falls,  R.  I. 

123—  Mrs.  John  Allison,  Newburg,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

124—  H.  A.  Jucltl,  Rome,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 

126—  Mary  A.  Castip,  Ilion,  Herkimer  Co,  N.  Y. 

127—  Emily  A.  Tanner,  Clarkstown,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

128—  v  do.  do. 

130— Emma  L.  Freeman,  Harlem, °New-York  Co.,  N.  Y. 

132—  Mrs.  AVmfllinton,  Williamsburg,  Kings  Co.,  N.  Y 

133—  Mrs.  R.  W.  Cooley,  Binghamton,  Broome  Co.,  N.  Y. 

135— Mrs.  R.  B.  Pratt,  Homer,  Cortland  Co.,  ST.  Y. 

187— Mrs-.  S.  V.  Niles,  Pleasant  Mount,  Wayne  Co.,  Pa. 
lSO^Mrs.  D.  M.  Stiirtevant,  Newark  Yalley,  Tioga  Co.,  N.Y. 

140- Miss  C.  A.  Belknap,  Kent-av„  Brooklyn,  K  gs  Co.,  N.Y. 

141—  .Mrs.  A.  D.  Weymouth,  Fitchburg,  Woroes’r  Co.,  Mass. 

143— Mrs^j/r.'  Andrews,  Nashua,  Hillsborough  Co.,  N.  H. 
141-Mercy  Newton,  Norwich,  New-London  Co.,  Conn 
143— Mrs.  J.  G.  Caldwell,  Ravenswood,  Queens  Co.,  N.Y. 

146—  S  Orr,  Bowdoinham,  Sagadahoc  Co.,  Me. 

147—  Mrs.  Lucy  W.  Kimball,  New-London,  N.  Lon’n  Co.,  Ct. 

148—  do.  do. 

149 —  ■  -  do.  do. 

150—  do.  do. 

151—  Mrs.  M.  C.  Walker,  Lincoln^  Middlesex  Co.,  Mass. 

153—  Mrs.  D.  S.  Woodward,  Lebanon,  New-London  Co.,  Ct. 

154—  A.  A.  Simmons,  Stillwater,  Sussex  Co.,  N.  J. 

155—  R.  McDonald,  Fulton  Hotel,  New-York  City, 

lob —  do.  do. 

157—  Mrs.  R.  Gurnee,  Monsey,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

158—  do.  do. 

159—  L.  E.  Palmer,  Humphreyyille,  Luzerne  Co.,  Pa. 

160—  do.  do. 

161 —  Mrs.  AY.  H.  Cowl. 

162—  Mrs.  Van  Slvke,  New-York  City. 

163 —  Mrs.  M.  C.  Turner,  New-York  City. 

164—  do.  do. 

165 —  Miss  Wood,  New-York  City.  .  „  „„ 

166—  Mrs.  W.  H.  Jenkins,  Brooklyn,  (E.  D.)  Kings  Co.,  N.Y. 

167—  do.  (to. 

16S— Mrs.  AY.  H.  Dodge,  Brooklyn,  Kings  Co.,  N.  Y. 

169—  New-York  Mutual  Baking  Company. 

170—  do.  do. 

171— R.  Fancher,  New-York  City. 

172—  Mrs.  T.  B.  Smith,  Tappan,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

173—  do.  do. 

174—  Mrs.  AY***,  New-York  City. 

175—  do.  do. 

176—  Mrs.  Davis,  New-York  City. 

177—  do.  do. 

178—  Jessie  Bagg,  New-York  City. 


180- 


do. 


181—  E.  F.  P„  Astoria,  Queens  Co.,  N.  Y.  _ 

182—  Mrs.  John  Ashcroft,  Brooklyn,  Kings  Co.,  N.  Y. 

183—  Mrs.  L.  Ryerson,  Meads  Basin,  Passaic  Co.,  N.  J. 

185—  do.'  do!  „  _ 

1S6— Mrs.  George  AYales,  Rochester,  Monroe,  N.  Y. 

187—  Arabella  Culverwell,  Laporte,  Laporte  Co  ,  Ind. 

188—  Mrs.  H.  Edwards,  Ceres,  Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y. 

189—  Clarissa  Edwards,  Little  Genesee,  Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y. 

190—  Mrs.  O.  Comstock,  Avon,  Livingston  Co.,  N.  A.. 

191—  do.  do. 

192—  Mrs.  N.  E.  Adams,  Stamford,  Fairfield  Co.,  Conn. 

193—  Mrs.  Dr.  AV.  C.  George,  Charlton,  AVoreester  Co.,  Mass. 
191— M.  A.  Park,  Stratford,  Fairfield  Co.,  Conn. 

195—  do.  do. 

196 —  S.  E.  Deaver,  Harford  Co.,  Md. 

197—  do.  do. 

193— Mrs.  R.  Franklin,  Annapolis,  Anne  Arundel  Co.,  Md. 

199—  Mrs.  C.  M.  Brooks,  Centre  Road,  Crawford  Co.,  Pa. 

200—  do.  do. 

201—  Mrs.  G.  C.  Kellogg,  Brecksville,  Ohio. 

202—  Mrs.  F.  J.  Sawtell,  Athol,  AVoreester  Co.,  Mass. 

203 —  do.  do. 

201 — Mrs.  M.  J.  Gilbert,  East  Westmoreland,  Chesh.  Co.,N.H. 

205—  Mrs.  H„  Brooklyn,  Kings  Co.,  N.  Y. 

206- Mrs.  E.  A.  Coon,  Toulon,  Stark  Co.,  Ill. 

20sI!f.  Stosser,  New-York  City. 

209—  Mrs.  Joshua  Read,  jr„  Pawtucket,  Providence  Co.,  R.t. 

210 —  Mrs.  E.  J.  AVelsh,  Brockway  ville,  Jefferson  Co.,  Pa. 

211—  Mrs.  E.  A.  Duncklee,  Crown  Point,  Essex  Co.,  N.  Y. 

212—  Mrs.  P.  L.  Cleavelaud,  LaGrange,  LaGrange  Co.,  Ind. 

213—  Mrs.  M.  Scofield,  Brooklyn,  Kings  Co.,  N.  Y. 

214—  do  .  do.  „ 

215—  Mrs.  Barnes,  Brooklyn,  Kings  Co.,  N.  Y. 

210— Jas.  Morton,  Brooklyn,  Kings  Co.,  N.Y. 

217—  F.  &  Chas.  Beck,  New-York  City. 

218—  do.  do. 

219—  Mrs.  E.  Scofield,  Brooklyn,  Kings  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Market  Review,  Weather  Notes,  etc. 

American  Agriculturist  Office.  ) 
New-York,  Friday  Morning,  Dec.  20,  1861.  ) 

*„*  Tlie  materials  for  this  review  are  furnished  specially  for 
the  Agriculturist  by  a  reliable.man  of  long  experience, 
who,  throughout  the  year,  spends  the  whole  of  each  day 
in  the  markets,  watching  the  transactions  and  collecting 
information,  and  we  flatter  ourselves  that  this  report  is 
one  of  the  most  correct  anywhere  published. 

It  will  be  seen  by  our  condensed  tables  below,  that  the 
transactions  in  Breadstuff's  in  this  market  have  fallen  off, 
as  compared  with  the  previous  month.  This  was, of  course, 
to  be  expected,  as  the  canals  have  been  closed  about  half 
of  the  month  previous  to  this  date,  and  the  receipts  have 
necessarily  been  restricted.  But  in  the  second  table  we 


reduce 


which  s 


3  has 


nucli  larger  in  volume,  than  during  a  corresponding 

receipts  of  flour,  corn,  rye,  and  oats,  and  in  the  sales  of 
flour,  wheat,  corn  and  rye.  Of  Barley  the  receipts  have 
been  heavier,  but  the  sales  much  less.  The  sales  of 
breadstuff's  have  been  restricted,  not  only  by  a  want  of 
supplies,  but  especially  by  the  high  rates  of  freights  to 


„  ,  ind  recently  by  the 
mt  in  England.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  surprise 

■ - - - j - -.<1  ;nt|je  pl.es. 


we  shall  look  for  a  sharp  upward  turn  of  the  market, 
owing  to  a  positive  and  certain  large  demand,  which  can 
not  be  met  witli  adequate  supplies  until  spring  navigation 
opens.  So  entirely  convinced  are  the  leading  dealers  in 
breadstuff's  that  we  shall  have  only  a  diplomatic  contest 
with  England,  that  they  hold  stocks  firmly  ....  There 
are  'few  changes  in  the  prices  of  the  various  ar¬ 
ticles  of  Trade.  Cotton  has  advanced  rapidly,  owing  to 
the  very  limited  supply,  and  an  active  speculative  de¬ 
mand —  Wool  has  advanced  2  to  3  cents  per  lb.  on  some 
grades,  with  a  good  demand  still  prevailing  —  Pork  has 
declined  under  the  influence  of  the  large  receipts  of  live 
hogs  at  the  market  as  noted  below  —  There  has  been  a 
fair  demand  and  steady  businesss  in  provisions,  tobacco, 
hay,  hops,  naval  stores,  etc.  The  table  below  shows 
what  changes  have  occurred  in  prices. 

Current  Wholesale  Prices. 

Nov.  19.  Dec.  2®, 

Flour— Super  to  Extra  State  $5  50  @  6  00  $5  40  @5  85 

Superfine  AYestern.. .  5  50  @  5  65  5  35  @  5  50 

Extra  Western .  5  70  @  7  00  5  60  ®  7  00 

Fancy  to  Extra  Genesee .  6  00  @  7  00  5  90  @700 

o -  -c......  - - -  .  5  75  @  8  50  "I1 


Wheat— Canada  AYhite.. . 

Western  White . 

Niu;!ih  Wh  i,'. 


Hops’,  crop  oflS61,per 
Feathers,  Live  Gee  - 
Seed— Clover,  per  1 


Tobacco— Kentucky, &c,p.lb..  8  @  16  9  @  17 

Seed  Leaf,  per  lb .  6  @  22  5  @  20 

Wool— Domestic  fleece,  p.  lb..  40  @  50  43  @  53 

Domestic,  pulled,  per  lb .  38  @  47  36  @  50 

Tallow,  per  lb .  DA®  9&  9 y,®  9% 

Oil  Cake,  per  tun .  30  00  @36  00  34  00  @40  00 

Pork— New  Mess,  per  bbl .  13  50  @14  50  12  50  @12 

Prime,  new,  per  bbl.. .  "*"'■*  ~  "  -»  -  " 

Beef— Repackc  ’  . - 


Poultry— Fowls,  per  1 


.  9  00  @  9  50  8  50  @  8  87% 

9  25  @12  00  11  50  @12  00 

8><@  9Ji  8  @  V4 

11  @15  11  @  16 

15  @20  16  @  22 

5  @  7>4  6  @  8 

16  @  IVA  1?  @  20 

8  @  11  16  @  9 


Lard,  in  bbls.,  per  lb  . 

Butter— AYestern,  per 

State,  per  lb . 

Cheese . 

TilrtGQ — Fresllj  per  rlnzpi 

Turkeys,  per  lb . 

Partridges,  per  pair. 

Venison— per  n>.... 

Dried  Apples,  per  lb . 

Dried  Peaches,  per  lb.,  peeled  15  @18  18  @ 

Dried  Raspberries,  per  ib 15  @16  15  @ 


■6X  5  A®  7  A 


Peachblo  ws,^  per  bbl 
Nova  Scotias— per  1 


-per  bbl.. 


?.r  bbl .  3  00  @  8  5( 


25  days  this  month,705, 000  3,159,500  2,361,000203,975  260,000 1,469,0( 
27  days  last  month  836,000  7,148,000  3,109,000 119,600  344,000  712, 51 
Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley. 

25  days  this  month  778,000  5,641,000  3,229,000  204,000  276,000 

27  days  last  month  795,000  8,998,000  4,521,000  123,300  335,000 


Flour.  Wheat.  Corn. 


25  days  last ; 

sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Com.  Rye.  Barley 

25  days  this  year  778,000  5,644,000  3,229,000  204,000  276,000 
25  days  last  year  508,319  4,267,500  2,147,500 


N.  'ST.  Livestock:  Markets.— The  Cattle  Mar¬ 
kets  have  not  been  so  over  crowded  with  animals  of  late 
as  previously.  The  receipts  for  the  past  5  weeks  have 
averaged  4,217  per  week,  or  near  1,000  less  than  last 
month.  Prices  have  gradually  advanced  nearly  lc.  per 
lb.  above  last  month’s  quotations.  At  the  market  of  Dec. 
18  there  were  many  extra  fat,  or  premium  bullocks  of¬ 
fered  for  “  Christmas  beef  ”  which  sold  at  9c.®10c.  per 
lb.,  estimated  dressed  weight.  Good  beeves,  8c.® 9c.; 
ordinary  7c.®7}£c.;  and  poor  5c.(a)7c.  Average  of  all 


lies  8c.  and  everything  sold  off  clef 
Veal  Calves.— Receipts  for  the  past  5  weeks  numbei 
2,809,  or  562  per  week,  varying  but  little  in  supply  oi 
prices  from  tl - !J - -  -  - - 


, .  .  . . -ninth.  Good  _  _ 

5c.@5ic.  per  ib.  live  weight.  A  mammoth  calf,  8  months 
old,  weighing  8X0  lbs.  sold  for  $40,  last  Tuesday. 

Sheep  and  Lambs— Receipts  have  fallen  off  largely,  the 
average  for  the  past  five  weeks  being  11,143  per  week. 
They  have  advanced  materially  in  price,  good  fat  sheep 
selling  at  4c. 'ci4Xc.  per  lb.  live  weight— a  few  “Christ- 
mas  Sheep,”  of  over  200  lbs.  live  weight,  sold  at  $15  to 
$20  each.  Stock  is  scarce  just  now. 

Live  Hogs— Immense  Receipts.— The  receipts  have 
heen  enormous— far  exceeding  anything  before  known 
*ipts  for  5  weeks  have  been 


in  this  market.  The  total  l - 1 -  - 

170,614,  or34,123  per  week,  while  the  receipts  for  all 
of  last  year - ‘"n  ~~  ~  ~~ - “  — 


•e  only  319,620,  o 


week.  The  greatest  receipts  for  any  one  week  in  1860 
were  15,180  ;  the  receipts  for  this  week  were  38,200.  This 
influx  to  the  market,  is  due  to  the  embargo  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  a  usual  outlet  to  Western  fork,  and  to  the  dis 
turtied  condition  of  the  slaughtering  towns  along  the  Ohio 
and  upper  Mississippi.— The  slaughter  houses  of  this 
City  were,  for  a  time,  unprepared  for  receiving  so  many, 
but  they  are  now  able  to  dispose  of  all  that  come.  Prices 
have  continued  to  rule  low,  but  are  improving  a  little 
now.  The  selling  rates  this  week  are  for  corn-fed  hogs 
3*c.®3%c.  per  lb.  live  weight.  Still-fed  3c. 

THe  Weather,  has  continued  remarkably  mild  for 
a  Winter  month,  with  very  little  rain  and  only  two  light 
snows  which  disappeared  with  a  few  hours  of  sunshine 

- Our  Daily  Notes,  condensed,  read  :  November 

19  to  22,  clear  and  warm— 23,  rainy  day— 24,  clear  and 
cool,  1  inch  snow  fell  at  night,  but  soon  melted— 25  to  28 
clear,  cool— 29,  rainy  day— 30,  rain  A.  M.,  clear  P.  M.— 
December  1,  clear  A.  M.,  cloudy  P.  M.— 2,  cloudy— 3,  clear 
cool— 4,  coldest  day  of  season  mercury  18°,  first  hare 
freezing— 5,  clear,  fine— 6,  cloudy— 7  to  10,  foggy  morn¬ 
ings,  clear  and  warm,  Indian  Summer  days— 11,  rain  A. 
M.,  clear,  cool  P.  M.— 12.  13,  cool— 14  to  17,  clear  and 
warm— 18,  cloudy,  mild-  19,  20,  clear,  fine. 


snheit.)— r  indicates  rai 

OCTOBER. 

115 . 52  122.. 


.  .52/ 'j  17 . . 
• . 61 r j  1 8  . 
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.  65rj25.. 
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..56  27.. 
..45  | 28. . 


..24  !  6.. 
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PREMIUM  LIST, 

For  1  §©•§-- -Tol.  XXI. 

Or  Pay  to  Voluntary  Agents  who  will  attend  to  collect¬ 
ing  names  of  new  and  old  subscribers  to  the  Agri¬ 
culturist,  and  forwarding  them  to  the  Office. 

(See  List  on  next  page.) 

Experience  has  proved  that  it  is  a  benefit  to  the  sub¬ 
scribers  themselves,  as  well  as  to  the  Publisher,  to  have 
an  Agent,  at  every  Post  Office,  to  attend  to  collecting  the 
names  and  subscriptions  of  old  subscribers,  and  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  advantages  of  the  paper  to  those  not  yet  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  it.  But  to  employ  and  commission  a  Special 
Agent  in  every  neighborhood  throughout  the  country,  is 
out  of  the  question.  We  therefore  offer  certain  good  ar¬ 
ticles,  the  value  proportioned  to  the  number  of  names 
sent  in,  and  leave  them  open  to  every  person  disposed  to 
attend  to  the  business,  in  the  locality  where  he  or  she 
may  be  known  to  be  reliable.  By  giving  the  articles  offer¬ 
ed  we  can  make  the  pay  much  larger  than  if  in  money, 
because  we  have  facilities  for  getting  these  articles  at  a 
low  rate.  Besides,  the  advertising  thus  given  to  the  man¬ 
ufacturers,  induces  them  to  bear  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  expense  on  the  articles  we  need  for  premiums. 

£5|pTn  selecting  articles  for  premiums,  we  have  aimed 
to  get  such  as  are  useful,  and  as  have  been  most  fre¬ 
quently  called  for  by  our  readers.  ®=We  wish  it 
distinctly  UNDERSTOOD  that  these  premiums  are  offer- 
r ood  faith— no  cheap,  trashy,  imperfect,  poorly  made, 


■econd-h, 


will  1 


t,  but  e< 


tide 


offered,  is  the  best  of  its  kind,  and  every  one  will  be  selected 
by  the  publisher  from  the  very  best  manufactured.  They 
will  be  the  best  sold  in  the  market  at  the  prices  named. 
U37”  AVe  offer  nothing  for  competition.  Each  premium  is 

ation  will  depend  upon  what  other  unknown  persons  are  do¬ 
ing.  Every  one  aiming  for  a  premium,  knows  just  what  he 
or  she  is  working  for;  and  also  that  if  a  higher  premium  i« 
not  secured,  a  lower  one  can  be  taken. 

HSyOnly  one  premium  can  be  paid  on  the  same  subscriber 
ZST  We  make  no  distinction  between  new  and  old  subscrl 
bers,  but  it  is  expected  that  every  canvasser  will  not  only 
names  of  old  subscribers,  but  also  secure  a 


Every  persi 


fleeting  nan 


ney  as  fast 


s  for  prei 


s,  should 


;;  but  if  d( 


he  subscribers  may  begin  to  re 
igued  for  premiums,  two  copies  of  each  list  of  names  should 
be  sent— one  of  them  marked  at  the  top  “For  Premiums,” 
and  also  with  the  name  of  the  sender. 

'  The  premiums  are  offered  for  subscribers  for  Volume 
XXI  (1862),  whenever  received.  Canvassers  will  have  time 
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rMS3  In  the  November  Agriculturist ,we  gave  3 

re  maps,  embraeiag-  Missouri,  Kentucky,  part  of  Tennessee, 
l  the  Potomac  River  from  Harper’s  Ferry  to  its  mouth,  with 
adjacent  territory.  The  extraordinary  call  for  extra  copies 
that  number,  from  subscribers  who  purchased  them  for  their 
nds,  leads  us  to  conclude  that  the  accompanying  maps  of 
ntsof  present  interest  willbe  very  acceptable. — No.  1,  shows 
i  location  of  SHIP  ISLAND,  which  has  just  been  occupied 
the  Union  troops  as  a  base  of  operations  in  the  South  West. 
w-Orleans  and  its  surroundings,  and  the  mouths  of  the  Missis- 
pi,  etc.,  are  also  laid  down.  The  small  figures  on  this  Map  in- 
ate  the  depth  of  water.— No.  3,  shows  another  interesting 
ality,  including  a  part  of  Hilton  Head  Island,  which  extends 
rth  to  Port  Royal  and  contains  Fort  Walker,  the  head  quar- 
s  of  Gen.  Sherman.  Tybee  Island,  Fort  Pulaski,  Savannah, 

!.,  are  also  seen.  No.  3,  is  a  locality  towards  which  general 
iention  is  directed,  and  we  shall  doubtless  soon  hear  of  mili- 
■y  operations  in  that  vicinity. — No.  4,  shows  a  portion  of  the 
ssissippi  River,  which  is  just  now  the  great  center  of  interest, 
view  of  the  extensive  military  preparations,  apparently  for  a 
scent  upon  Columbus,  by  the  Union  forces,  gunboats,  etc.,  I 
w  collecting  at  Cairo,  St.  Louis,  and  in  various  parts  of  Ken- 
cky.  These  Maps,  in  connection  with  those  given  in  Novem-  | 


IVo.  4.— Mississippi  River  from  Cairo  to  Memphis. 


ber,  will  enable  our  readers  to  follow  the  contending  armies  in  their  more  immediate  operations. 
Other  points  of  interest  will  doubtless  soon  be  developed.  We  cannot  longer  supply  the 

November  number  free  to  new  subscribers.  Copies  can.be  had  at  the  regular  rates  (10  cents  eachl. 
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“  Where  now  the  vital  energy  that  moved, 

While  Summer  was,  the  pure  and  subtle  lymph 
Through  the  imperceptible  meandering  veins 
Of  leaf  and  flower  ?  It  sleeps  ;  and  the  Icy  touch 
Of  unprolific  Winter  has  impressed 
A  cold  stagnation  on  the  intestine  tide. 

But  let  the  months  go  round,  a  few  short  months, 

And  all  shall  be  restored.  These  naked  shoots, 

Barren  as  lances,  among  which  the  wind 
Makes  wintry  music,  sighing  as  it  goes, 

Shall  put  their  graceful  foliage  on  again, 

And,  more  aspiring,  and  with  ampler  spread, 

Shall  boast  new  charms,  and  more  than  they  have  lost .” 
The  “  cold  stagnation  ”  of  which  Cowper  thus 
speaks,  is  every  where  manifest.  All  the  plants 
are  taking  their  winter  sleep,  from  the  tallest 
trees  in  the  forest  to  the  humblest  mosses  and 
lichens  that  flourish  in  their  shade.  For  nearly 
half  the  year  they  are  as  torpid  as  if  they  were 
dead.  If  there  is  any  movement  of  the  vital 
forces  within,  it  is  carefully  concealed.  The 
leaves  have  fallen  from  the  larger  trees  and 
shrubs,  forming  a  warm  covering  for  the  ~  deli¬ 
cate  plants  that  flourish  only  in  the  protection 
of  the  forest.  Then  the  snow  falls  and  makes  a 
still  further  protection,  so  that  the  ground  in  the 
far  north  is  often  frozen  no  more  than  in  our 


own  latitude ;  if  the  snow  comes  early,  it  may 
not  be  frozen  at  all  in  the  deep  woods,  even  in 
the  coldest  seasons.  If  we  should  remove  the 
snow  we  would  find  the  winter-green,  and 
prince’s  pine,  the  adder’s  tongue  with  its  purple 
hues,  and  its  kindred  plant  the  creeping  good- 
yeara  with  its  white  veined  and  netted  leaves,  and 
the  twinberry  with  its  bright  scarlet  hues,  and  a 
great  variety  of  other  humble  plants  as  fresh  as 
in  summer.  Most  men  are  strangers  to  the  world 
of  beauty  that  lives  and  has  its  being  under  for¬ 
est  leaves,  or  but  just  above  them.  It  is  one  of 
the  advantages  of  the  passion  for  Wardian  cases, 
which  has  recently  come  over  our  cities  and  vil¬ 
lages  that  it  is  bringing  to  light  these  lowly 
dwellers  of  the  retired  woods,  and  secluded 
swamps.  A  man  may  live  a  life  time  in  the 
country,  and  be  familiar  with  the  woods  with¬ 
out  suspecting  that  there  is  more  than  one 
kind  of  moss,  or  of  ferns,  or  of  lichens.  The 
mosses  have  a  certain  family  likeness,  but  a  very 
slight  examination  shows  as  great  a  variety 
among  them,  as  among  oaks.  On  almost  any 
dozen  acres  of  our  moist  woodlands,  especially 
if  they  are  threaded  by  small  rocky  streams 
you  may  find  at  least  a  dozen  varieties  of  the 
mosses,  and  as  many  lichens,  with  several  kinds 
of  ferns.  All  but  the  ferns  are  quite  accessible 
in  every  mild  spell  in  the  winter  when  the  snow 
and  ice  melt.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  delicacy 
and  beauty  of  some  of  these  mosses.  Some  are 
soft  and  fine  as  velvet,  others  of  feathery  shape, 
and  others  still,  resemble  chased  silver.  Some¬ 
times  the  lichens  and  mosses  are  found  inter¬ 
mingled  in  the  same  mass,  the  lichens  sprout¬ 
ing  out  of  the  velvet  sod  like  stag  horns.  The 
ferns  are  only  to  be  found  by  the  fallen  leaves 
and  stalks  of  the  last  season’s  growth.  Nothing 
can  be  more  charming  for  the  winter  parlor  than 
one  of  these  Wardian  cases  tastefully  arranged. 
Hyacinths  and  crocuses  flourish  under  the  glass, 
but  are  not  essential  to  its  beauty.  Almost  all 
plants  like  those  we  have  mentioned,  which  grow 
in  the  shade,  will  do  well  in  the  Wardian  case. 

While  the  plants  are  taking  their  winter 
rest  we  may  stop  to  discuss  the  hearing  of  la¬ 
bor  upon  our  prosperity.  Adam  Smith  has  well 
said,  “  Labor  was  the  first  price,  the  original 
purchase  money,  that  was  paid  for  all  things. 
It  was  not  by  gold,  or  by  silver,  but  by  labor 
that  all  the  wealth  of  the  world  was  purchased.” 
The  land  now  divided  into  farms  and  owned  in 
fee  simple  was  almost  worthless  to  the  aborigines, 
who  drew  from  it  a  scanty,  precarious  subsist¬ 
ence,  by  a  very  rude  husbandry.  They  laid  up 
few  stores  of  grain,  and  were  always  in  peril  of 
starvation.  It  took  thousands  of  acres  to  sup¬ 
port  a  single  individual.  This  land  has  become 
valuable  by  the  labor  that  has  been  bestowed 
upon  it.  Our  government  assumes  that  its  lands 
are  without  value,  and  it  surveys  them,  and  gives 
a  title  deed  with  the  guarrantee  of  protection  for 
one  dollar  and  a  quarter  an  acre,  assuming  that 
will  be  the  cost  of  its  survey  and  protection.  The 


land  grows  valuable  to  us,  just  as  we  bestow 
skill  and  labor  upon  it,  up  to  a  certain  limit 

The  wild  land  is  made  valuable  to  the  pur¬ 
chaser,  when  he  puts  a  fence  around  it.  He 
may  then  turn  in  his  cattle  and  exclude  those  of 
his  neighbor.  If  he  fells  the  forest,  that  labor 
increases  the  value  of  the  land  by  enabling  it  to 
yield  more  grass  and  hay.  He  can  keep  more 
stock  and  make  more  butter  and  cheese  for 
market.  If  he  plow,  after  the  forest  stumps  are 
rotted  away,  he  adds  another  value  to  the  land 
by  making  it  yield  the  roots  and  grains.  He 
can  keep  still  more  stock  and  get  a  still  larger 
income  from  his  land.  If  he  lay  out  still  more 
labor  and  plow  an  inch  or  two  deeper,  he  gets 
still  larger  crops,  and  puts  a  higher  value 
upon  the  land.  We  get  a  very  fair  crop  in 
some  parts  of  the  country  if  the  seed  is  only 
dropped  and  covered  upon  the  plowed  land.  It 
is  improved  with  once  cultivating  and  hoeing. 
But  some  find  that  a  crop  of  corn  pays  abund¬ 
antly  for  four  times  cultivating.  Not  a  weed  is 
left  to  draw  upon  the  strength  of  the  soil,  or  to 
scatter  its  seed  and  make  work  for  another  sea¬ 
son.  The  more  stirring  of  the  soil,  they  say, 
the  more  com.  The  more  labor  the  more  profit. 

Then  again,  if  we  add  to  the  plowing  and  til¬ 
lage  the  labor  of  making  and  applying  manure  to 
the  land  it  is  found  to  pay  better  still.  Just  how 
much  we  may  profitably  spend  in  this  way  no 
skillful  farmer  would  find  it  easy  to  say  ;  it  is 
much  beyond  any  thing  now  done.  Some  acres 
produce  twenty  bushels  of  corn,  others  eighty. 
The  principal  difference  is  in  the  labor  and  ma¬ 
nure  which  is  only  labor  in  another  form.  The 
foeces  of  twenty  cows  for  a  year  occupy  but  a 
small  space  and  will  be  mainly  wasted  without 
care.  With  labor  enough  they  will  make  two 
hundred  cords  of  manure.  Apply  fifty  cords  of 
manure  to  an  acre  and  it  yields  astonishing  crops, 
so  that  all  the  measures  and  scales  are  suspected 
of  lying  by  farmers  of  the  old  school,  who 
are  afraid  of  hiring  too  much  labor.  The  gar¬ 
den  has  more  labor  and  manure  than  the  field, 
and  so  produces  vastly  more  per  acre. 

It  would  not  do  to  lay  down  as  a  maxim  with¬ 
out  qualification,  “the  more  labor  the  more 
profit,”  there  must  be  a  limit ;  but  it  is  far  be¬ 
yond  our  present  practice.  It  is  found  to  be 
far  more  profitable  to  raise  eighty  bushels  of 
corn  to  the  acre  than  forty,  or  any  less  number, 
in  the  sea-hoard  States  where  corn  is  high.  One 
man  works  two  hundred  acres  with  a  single 
hired  man  and  boy,  and  just  gets  a  living. 
Another,  with  no  more  capital,  works  the  same 
sized  farm  with  eight  men,  the  year  round,  with 
teams  to  match,  and  gets  rich.  He  pays  the 
men  from  the  products  of  their  own  labor,  and 
saves  a  profit  to  himself.  His  practice  furnishes 
the  needed  hints  as  to  the  direction  in  which  la¬ 
bor  should  be  employed.  In  our  arrangements 
for  the  coming  season,  we  need  a  more  generous 
faith  in  the  capacities  of  the  soil  to  reward  labor. 
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fostering  in  them  a  love  for  rural  occupations.  This  he 
did  not  by  advice  alone,  but  by  example.  His  farm,  his 
stock,  and  his  garden,  cultivated  under  his  own  eye  and  di¬ 
rection  were  models  to  be  imitated.  He  thought  it  not 
unbecoming  to  serve  as  an  active  officer  in  both  the  Roy¬ 
al  or  National  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Societies  of 
England.  To  the  Presidency  of  the  former  Society  he 
was  elected  the  past  year,  and  he  held  a  similar  office  in 
the  latter  Society  for  two  or  three  years  past.  Since  his 
death  the  Queen  has  requested  that  the  Horticultural 
Gardens  should  be  considered  under  her  peculiar  and 
personal  patronage — a  touching  mark  of  respect  for  her 
deceased  Consort.  We  are  glad  to  know  that  prior  to  his 
death,  Prince  Albert  exerted  his  utmost  influence  to  quell 
the  senseless  clamor  for  war  with  America,  and  counsel¬ 
led  peace  with  a  great  agricultural  people  to  whom  he  was 
attached  by  kindred  tastes,  and  national  courtesy.  We 
regard  with  pleasure  the  banner  which  was  suspended 
across  the  street  in  front  of  the  Agriculturist  Office,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  on  which 
is  inscribed,  “Welcome  to  the  SON  of  England’s 
Noblest  Patron  of  Agriculture.”  We  had  hoped 
during  the  coming  Summer  to  in  person  pay  our  respects 
to  the  father,  and  examine  for  ourselves  the  farm  and 
garden  under  his  supervision.  But  that  can  not  now  be. 

Training'  the  Currant. — D.  S.  Yes,  it 
can  be  trained,  and  to  good  advantage.  You  may  let  it 
grow  up  into  a  scrubby  bush,  with  a  dozen  stems  from 
the  ground ;  but  in  that  case,  you  must  make  a  desperate 
effort  every  other  spring,  and  cut  out  the  old  wood.  It  is 
preferable  to  make  a  miniature  tree  of  each  plant,  and 
trim  and  shape  it  like  a  handsome  pear-tree.  Or,  if  you 
want  variety,  you  may  train  it  on  a  frame  or  trellis, 
spreading  out,  and  about  three  feet  high.  By  the  last 
two  methods,  you  will  get  larger,  handsomer  fruit. 

Apples  from  Seed. — H.  Grundy,  Macou¬ 
pin  Co.,  Ill.  Apple  seeds  will  not  produce  the  same  va¬ 
rieties  as  planted.  Seeds  from  good  sorts  are  most  likely 
to  yield  good  apples. 

Dwarf  Apple  Trees.— The  Country  Gen¬ 
tleman  recommends  planting  dwarfs  on  the  Doucain 
stock  8  feet  apart,  and  6  feet  on  the  still  smalm'-  Paradise 
stock,  for  garden  culture.  The  latter  will  yield  crops  the 
second,  and  the  former  the  third  year  from  planting. 
Among  the  varieties  most  suitable  for  dwarfs  are :  Red 
Astrachan,  Jersey  Sweet,  Porter,  Baldwin,  Dyer,  Summer 
Rose,  Benoni,  Sweet  Bough,  Northern  Spy,  Twenty 
Ounce,  Wagner,  Early  Strawberry,  Fameuse,  Canada 
Red,  etc.  All  the  above  will  need  more  or  less  pruning 
either  in  the  top  or  side  branches  to  preserve  a  good  shape. 

Packing  Grapes,  Steadies,  etc. — 
An  English  gardener  who  sends  grapes  and  other  tender 
fruit  long  distances,  first  covers  the  bottom  of  the  boxes 
with  wheat  bran,  then  a  layer  of  fruit  carefully  wrapped 
in  soft  paper,  sifting  in  bran  to  fill  the  crevices,  shaking 
the  boxes  a  little  and  repeating  this  until  the  box  is  filled. 
Fruit  packed  in  this  way  is  said  to  bear  long  carriage 
without  even  losing  the  “  bloom,”  which  is  most  import¬ 
ant  as  its  presence  is  proof  of  careful  handling. 

Winter  Dears. — “  Central  New-York.” — 
Winter  pears  are  not  “  a  humbug.”  They  often  fail,  but 
with  proper  care,  will  generally  succeed.  The  fruit 
should  be  as  well  ripened  as  possible  before  gathering ; 
therefore  let  it  hang  on  the  tree  until  just  before  hard 
frosts ;  then  pick  on  a  dry  day,  put  in  boxes  or  barrels  in 
a  cold  cellar,  and  cover  tightly.  When  the  proper  period 
for  the  ripening  of  each  comes,  take  them  from  the  cellar 
and  put  them  in  a  warm  closet,  say  ranging  from  60°  to 
70°.  Keep  in  the  dark,  and  they  will  slowly  color  up  and 
become  tender  and  juicy.  As  we  write,  the  fine  flavor  of 
a  Winter  Nelis  is  on  our  tongue.  Among  the  best  sorts, 
we  name  :  the  Lawrence,  Winter  Nelis,  Easter  Beurre, 
Passe  Colmar,  Beurre  d’Aremburg,  and  Vicar  of  Wink- 
field.  Beurre  d’Anjou  ripening  in  November,  is  first-rate. 

Varieties  of  JPears  tor  am.  Orchard. 

— “  Subscriber,”  in  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  asks  what  varieties 
of  standard  and  dwarf  pears  we  would  advise  planting 
for  market  use,  ripening  early  and  late,  on  3  acres  of  land, 
setting  the  standards  20  feet  apart,  with  dwarfs  between 

them . This  will  take  about  325  standards,  and  about 

three  times  as  many  dwarfs,  or  975,  planting  them  be¬ 
tween  the  standards  each  way,  and  setting  a  tree  in  the 
centre  between  each  four  standards.  For  the  standards 
we  would  plant  10  each  of  Tyson,  Madelaine,  Beurre 
Superfin  and  Winter  Nelis;  20  each  of  Rostiezer  and 
Beurre  Giffard  ;  25  Fondante  d’Automne  ;  30  each  of 
Lawrence  and  Beurre  Clairgeau  ;  58  Flemish  Beauty, 
and  100  Bartlett.  For  the  dwarfs  we  would  take  25  each 
of  Tyson,  Kirtland,  Doyenne  d’Ete,  Seckel,  Doyenne 
d’Hiver  Noveau,  Flemish  Beauty,  Bartlett,  Glout  Mor- 


ceau,  Henry  IV.,  Napoleon,  and  Stevens  Genesse  ;  50 
each  of  Rostiezer,  Duchess  d’Angouleme, White  Doyenne, 
Beurre  Diel,  Easter  Beurre,  Fondante  d’Automne, 
Beurre  Superfin,  Beurre  d’Anjou,  Vicar  of  Winkfield 
and  Winter  Nelis,  and  200  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey.  * 

Pi-otecting  Tender  Vegetation.— 
(A.  P.)  During  this  month  and  the  next,  see  to  it  that 
the  trunks  of  tender  trees  arc  slightly  protected.  Young 
pear  trees,  cherries  and  even  apple  trees  a  few  years 
planted,  are  benefited  by  setting  up  a  board  on  the  south 
side  of  the  trunk,  to  keep  off  the  sun.  Or,  if  you  please, 
wind  a  thin  band  of  straw  around  them.  Examine  your 
shrubbery  and  tender  plants,  and  see  if  the  heavy  snows 
have  not  broken  off  their  wrappings,  or  if  the  dogs,  hens 
or  rabbits  have  not  scratched  them  off.  These  two 
months  are  the  most  trying  of  the  year  to  tender  vegeta- 


Bonkle  Flowers. — A  correspondent  of  the 
Agriculturist  from  Boston,  states  that  from  the  same  par¬ 
cel  of  seed  he  raised  stock  Gilliflowers,  in  1858  almost  all 
double ;  in  1859  half,  and  in  1860  two  thirds  were  single. 
The  reason  is  obvious.  It  is  an  excess  of  vital  force  exer¬ 
cised  in  a  given  direction  that  makes  a  double  flower— 
where  this  excessive  vitality  is  lost,  we  might  expect  the 
flower  to  be  single,  and  so  it  is.  It  is  interesting  in  this 
connection  to  note  that  this  loss  of  vital  force  which  ob¬ 
tains  should  increase  the  ability  to  bear  seed. 

Pooa-  House-plants. — (Jane.)  Your 
trouble  arises  from  too  dry  an  atmosphere.  A  coal  fire  is 
worse  than  a  wood  fire  for  plants.  Suppose  you  try, 
next  year,  a  collection  of  Cactus  plants.  They  are  odd 
if  not  pretty ;  and  they  will  stand  heat  and  dryness,  with¬ 
out  wincing.  The  Epiphyllums  and  Cereus  sections  have 
magnificent  flowers.  Try  the  Aloes.  They  have  quite  a 
tropical  look,  and  only  need  an  occasional  sponging. 
Can’t  you  put  a  few  of  your  fine  plants  under  glass  shades  ? 

Castor  ©il  Beam.— H.  A.  Curtis,  Portage 
Co.,  O.,  is  informed  that  the  Castor  Oil  is  made  from  the 
seed,  called  a  bean  (seed  list,  111,)  produced  by  this  plant. 
There  are  certain  dwarf  varieties  for  garden  and  green¬ 
house  culture,  which  so  far  as  we  know,  are  neither  more 
productive  nor  earlier  than  the  common  kind.  The  oil  is 
simply  expressed  and  subsequently  purified.  Probably 
in  Portage  Co.,  0.,the  culture  would  not  be  profitable. 

Dili  ekweed R.  W.  Tell  your  friend  that 
chickweed  is  an  annual  plant.  It  grows  from  seed  every 
year;  so,  if  he  does  not  let  it  go  to  seed,  as  soon  as  all 
the  seeds  in  the  ground  have  sprouted  he  will  be  troubled 
no  more.  Stir  the  ground  often  in  hot  dry  weather.  This 
will  destroy  the  weed  effectually.  The  culture  of  root 
crops  and  cabbages  we  would  recommend  if  the  ground 
is  suitable  and  very  full  of  seed. 

TSie  Tap  Root.— “William.”  As  to  whether 
you  should  cut  it  off,  will  depend  upon  circumstances. 
“  When  nature,”  observes  a  writer,  “puts  a  tap-root  at 
the  bottom  of  a  tree,  or  a  tail  on  the  other  end  of  a  pig, 
she  does  it  for  some  good  purpose,  and  neither  of  them 
should  be  cut  off  without  a  valid  reason.”  As  to  the  pig, 
we  won’t  debate,  but  as  to  trees,  we  know  there  are  good 
reasons,  at  times,  for  amputating  the  tap-root.  In  seed¬ 
lings  standing  in  nursery  rows,  the  central  roots  shoot 
down  strong  and  deep,  and  must  be  cut  off  early,  if  we 
ever  expect  to  transplant  the  trees.  It  is  so  with  the  oak 
in  a  remarkable  degree.  Cut  off  the  tap-root  when  the 
tree  is  small,  and  a  new  set  of  horizontal  roots  will  be 
formed,  with  many  forks  and  numberless  small  roots  and 
spongioles.  And  then,  the  transplanting  will  be  easy, 
and  the  living  quite  a  sure  matter. 

To  Prevent  Swelters.— R.  M.  S.  Keep 
the  soil  loose  and  clean ;  apply  in  early  spring  unleached 
wood  ashes  and  bone  earth  ;  and  cut  off  the  suckers  with 
a  sharp  knife  as  soon  as  they  appear. 

Rape  Seed.  ©il.-^-Why,  asks  a  German 
subscriber,  is  not  Rape  grown  as  a  field  crop  in  this 
country,  where  spring  frosts  are  not  very  heavy?  I  do 
not  envy  the  Pennsylvanians  for  having  discovered  the 
coal  oil  fountains,  for  I  can  not  get  used  to  that  oil.  I 
want  the  pure,  clear  oil  from  winter  Rape  seed,  which 
is  without  odor,  and  gives  a  soft,  beautiful  light.  In  Ger¬ 
many  many  of  our  large  farmers  pay  their  high  rents 
from  the  sale  of  rape  seed  and  wool  alone. 

Keeping'  Seed  Peas  from  Bugs.— P. 
Hammer,  of  Boyd  Co.,  Ky.,  writes :  “Put  the  peas  in 
bags,  and  for  every  quart  add  two  handfuls  of  fresh  wood 
ashes.  Shake  the  bags  well,  and  keep  in  a  dry  place.  I 
have  tried  this  several  years,  and  the  peas  have  atways 
remained  as  sound  and  fresh  after  a  year  as  when  first 


put  up,  and  no  bugs  or  weevils  were  found  in  them.’ 
We  think  they  must  have  been  free  from  bugs  when  put 
up,  for  the  eggs  from  which  the  bugs  hatch,  are  laid  in  the 
peas  when  growing  in  the  pods.  The  dry  ashes  around 
them  would  hardly  prevent  the  development  of  the  bugs 
inside  the  kernels,  where  they  grow,  and  come  out  to 
multiply  usually  after  the  peas  are  grown. 

Cotton  Seed— A  Caution. — The  interest 
awakened  in  reference  to  the  culture  of  cotton  in  the 
Southern  tier  of  the  Middle  States,  is  already  leading  to 
speculation  in  the  seed;  and,  according  to  the  newspapers, 
Government  has  appointed  an  agent  to  procure  seed  at 
Port  Royal,  and  distribute  it  through  the  West.  Large 
quantities  of  Sea-Island  Cotton  are  being  brought  to  this 
City  before  ginning,  (cleaning  from  the  seed.)  so  that 
there  will  be  plenty  of  this  kind  of  seed.  But  we  will  re¬ 
mind  the  readers  of  the  Agriculturist  that  the  Sea-Island 
cotton  can  not  be  cultivated,  with  hope  of  a  crop,  away 
from  the  sea-board,  and  there  only  in  particular  localities. 
Tiie  “  Upland  Cotton”  as  it  is  called,  is  the  kind  to  ex¬ 
periment  with.  The  two  kinds  of  seed  are  very  readily 
distinguished.  The  Sea-Island  seed  is  nearly  black,  and 
has  a  smooth,  naked  shell,  except  a  small  tuft  of  cotton, 
hardly  larger  than  a  pin-head,  on  the  small  end — with 
sometimes  a  very  little  on  the  other  end,  and  along  one 
side.  The  Upland  seed,  on  the  contrary,  is  of  a  brown 
or  chocolate  color,  and  is  completely  covered  with  a  mass 
of  short  cotton  fiber  which  adheres  so  firmly  as  to  require 
scraping  with  a  knife  to  remove  it.  We  have  for  some 
years  distributed  small  parcels  of  cotton  seed  to  grow  as 
an  ornamental  plant,  as  both  kinds  will  generally  bloom 
in  this  latitude  and  even  further  north,  under  favorable 
circumstances.  We  put  in  each  paper  a  few  of  the  Sea- 
Island  seeds  to  give  greater  variety  of  bloom. 

How  to  Germinate  Seeds.— S.  McC., 
Nemaha  City,  N.  T.  Locust  seeds  ought  to  germinate 
without  difficulty  if  planted  early.  If  they  do  not,  sow 
with  sand,  in  a  shallow  box,  and  set  the  box  in  a  sunny 
place,  in  the  ground,  top  even  with  the  surface.  The 
freezing  and  thawing  will  prepare  them  to  germinate  in 
early  Spring,  when  they  may  be  planted.  This,  it  will  be 
seen,  is  Nature’s  way  of  doing  the  same  thing.  For  the 
currant  and  gooseberry  seeds,  do  likewise,  except  that 
the  boxes  should  be  in  a  sunless  place— like  the  north  side 
of  a  fence.  If  exposed  to  the  sun  they  may  germinate  in 
Winter,  and  so  lose  their  vitality  before  Spring.  Some¬ 
times  we  have  induced  germination  in  inert  seeds  by 
swelling  them  in  very  dilute,  clear  bleaching-powder  wa¬ 
ter,  about  24  hours.  Weak  “  Chloride  of  Soda”  solution 
would  do  as  well. 

Seed  mot  Injured  l»y  Freezing. ~G. 
E.  Wheeler,  Fond  du  Lac,  Minn.  When  well  dried 
seeds  are  not  injured  by  freezing  in  a  dry  room. 

Basket  Willow— Time  fbr  Cutting-, 
etc.— S.  C.  Cut  while  the  bark  will  yet  peel  easily,  but 
not  till  the  year’s  growth  is  about  made,  as  the  better  the 
wood  is  ripened  the  better  the  quality  of  the  osiers.  T  lie 
best  time,  in  this  latitude,  is  usually  in  September,  or  pos¬ 
sibly  a  little  earlier.  New-York  is  the  best  market.  Of 
the  price  at  this  time,  it  is  difficult  to  speak,  because  there 
have  been  few  sales  of  the  article  since  the  war  com¬ 
menced.  At  retail,  in  small  quantities,  four  cents  per 
pound  may  be  considered  the  current  price.  Until  the 
war  is  over,  farmers  may  do  better  with  other  crops. 
Dealers  say  that  much  depends  upon  the  quality,  and 
that  machine  peeled  osiers  are  worth  little  or  nothing. 

Grape  Roots  growing  into  Mortar. 

—Hiram  Tarbox,  of  Windham  Co.,  Conn.,  communicates 
to  the  American  Agriculturist  the  following  interesting 
fact  from  his  own  experience.  In  a  cold  grapery,  in  which 
three  years  ago,  a  pier  for  a  hot-water  pipe  was  laid  in 
clean  white  mortar  of  sand  and  common  lime,  and  at  the 
surface  a  flat  stone  was  put  on,  a  black  Hamburg  grape 
vine  was  set  about  two  feet  distant.  The  roots  extend¬ 
ed  to  and  actually  grew  into  the  mortar,  filling  it  literally 
full  of  fibers.  The  mortar  was  of  course  kept  a  little 
damp  below  the  surface.  This  would  indicate  that  grape 
roots  are  fond  of,  or  stimulated  to  active  growth  by  lime. 

Tlie  Prettiest  Climbing  Plants.— 

“  Clara.”  The  question  involves  too  large  a  reply  for  our 
Basket.  In  a  month  or  two  more,  we  will  say  something 
at  length  on  the  subject.  Meanwhile,  a  word  or  two. 
TheMaurandias,  pink,  white  and  blue,  are  favorites,  with 
us.  The  Madeira  vine  is  a  very  pretty  thing  in  its  foliage, 
the  flowers  come  quite  late,  and  are  small,  but  very  fra¬ 
grant.  Cobaea  scandens  is  a  wonderfully  rapid  grower. 
The  Nasturtiums  are  desirable  for  the  latter  part  of  «um- 
mer_for  fruit  (pickles),  as  well  as  beautiful  for  -doom. 
Phaseolus  multiflorus  should  not  be  discarded.  Of  course 
the  various  colored  Morning  Glory  is  familiar  to  you. 
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“  Western  Plantation  Syrup.”— 

Tins  name  is  adopted  as  the  regular  brand  for  the  Sor¬ 
ghum  Syrup,  after  being  refined  by  the  “  Chicago  Su¬ 
gar  Refining  Company.”  This  Company  offers  to  receive 
at  any  of  the  railroad  stations  in  Chicago,  the  crude 
syrup,  as  boiled  down  in  the  country;  to  refine  it,  and  to 
return  to  the  depot  75  gallons  of  refined  syrup  for  each 
100  gallons  received.  This  includes  the  charges  for  cart¬ 
age,  cooper  work,  and  the  barrels,  etc. 

Relining-  Sorglium  Syrnp.— L.  Martin, 
Sangamon  Co..  Ill.  Your  queries  are  mainly  answered 
on  page  42.  The  process  of  refining  the  Sorghum  Syrup 
is  a  principle  somewhat  like  that  practiced  at  the  South 
for  the  common  cane.  The  crude  syrup  is  boiled  with  a 
small  quantity  of  lime-water,  to  neutralize  any  acid 
formed.  The  juice  is  then  passed  through  filters  or 
strainers  of  bone-black  (bones  charred  by  burning  so  as  to 
fall  to  pieces).  It  is  then  boiled  to  the  desired  thickness. 

Sorghum  Syrnp.— Wm.  Turke,  New-Bre- 
men,  has  made  1,200  gallons  of  Sorghum  syrup.  He 
ground  the  cane  and  evaporated  the  juice  for  his  neigh¬ 
bors  at  25c.  per  gallon.  His  syrup  sells  in  New  Bremen 
at  75c.  per  gallon.  The  seed  is  not  near  as  good  as  for¬ 
merly,  only  one  half  giving  good  canes.  He  asserts  the 
need  of  a  new  importation  of  seed. 

Sorghum  in  Micliig'am. — Almon  Maltby 
writes  to  the  Michigan  Farmer,  that  he  manufactured  320 
gallons  of  good  syrup  from  two  acres  of  ground.  This 
from  Livingston  Co.,  in  latitude  42%°,  is  a  favorable  indi¬ 
cation  of  what  may  yet  be  expected  from  the  “  Chinese 
Sugar  Cane  ”  at  the  North. 

Couch,  or  Quack  Grass.— “C.”  Groton, 
N.  H.  The  grass  you  send  is  the  one  named  above.  It 
is  a  detestable  weed,  but  makes  excellent  hay. 

“  Skirving’s  Improved  Swedish 
Turnip.”— Some  seed  sent  to  us  from  the  Patent  Oflice 
was  sown  June  24,  on  good  soil,  by  the  side  of  other  vari¬ 
eties.  But  after  standing  in  the  ground  until  Nov.  13,  it 
had  not  a  bulb  the  size  of  a  finger,  while  the  other  kinds 
produced  well.  As  this  variety  stands  high  in  England, 
we  think  the  fault  must  have  been  in  the  Department  at 
Washington.  We  had  hoped  that  after  the  dismissal  of 
“D.  J.  B.,”  no  more  mulleins  would  grow  from  “im¬ 
proved  tobacco  seed.”  Perhaps  some  old  purchases  of 
seed  may  have  been  left  behind.  Whoever  has  charge 
there  should  gather  up  and  burn  the  contents  of  the  old 
seed  drawers,  and  not  trouble  the  country  with  them— 
and  himself  take  warning  from  the  past. 

kohl  Raki.— The  wife  of  a  subscriber  is  in¬ 
formed  that  this  vegetable  may  be  cooked  like  a  turnip 
or  cabbage,  and  eaten  in  the  same  way.  Cut  in  half  inch 
slices  to  boil  and  change  the  water  in  boiling  once  or 
twice.  Serve  mashed  with  butter  or  cream,  or  not  mash¬ 
ed  but  with  drawn  butter  or  cream  poured  over  it.  For 
Winter  use  they  should  be  treated  like  a  cabbage.  Al¬ 
ways  use  them  before  the  eyes  in  the  axils  at  the  base  of 
the  leaf  stalks  start  to  grow. 

Wire  Worms. — W.  F.,  of  Warsaw,  N.  Y., 
has  land  materially  injured  by  wire  worms ;  by  a  course 
of  cultivation,  he  has,  as  he  thinks,  rid  his  land  of  the 
pest.  After  giving  an  account  of  three  experiments  to 
the  American  Agriculturist,  he  writes:  “My  opinion  is  that 
three  crops  of  buckwheat,  potatoes,  beans,  or  peas,  will 
entirely  starve  out  the  wire  worm.  I  have  found,  some¬ 
times,  that  Fall  plowing  was  best— not  always.  If  land  is 
to  be  sowed  early,  then  plow  in  the  Fall :  if  late,  it  will 
make  little  difference,  so  far  as  worms  are  concerned.’' 

Rose  Rugs  on  Grapes. — B.  H.  S.,  South 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.  Your  trouble  with  rose  bugs  on  grape 
vines  is  nothing  new.  This  little  beetle  genus,  Melolon- 
tka,  appears  annually,  sometimes  in  countless  numbers, 
attacking  roses  first,  but  extending  their  ravages  to  cher¬ 
ries,  plums,  grapes,  and  other  plants.  The  laying  and 
hatching  of  their  eggs,  and  transformations,  are  an  un¬ 
der-ground  work  :  done  out  of  sight  and  reach  of  man. 
They  can  be  attacked  only  when  in  their  perfect  state, 
and  at  their  mischief.  The  females,  which  constitute 
about  half  the  number,  deposit  some  thirty  eggs  each. 
Like  other  insects,  they  have  their  natural  enemies ; 
so  every  person  who  crushes  a  hundred  may  consider, 
that  he  is  working  with  the  other  Heaven-appointed  in¬ 
strumentalities  to  hasten  their  disappearance.  Poultry 
destroy  a  good  many,  but  when  abundant  these  soon  be¬ 
come  satiated. 

Lime  lor  Lice  on  Cabbages.-Wm,  W. 

Bailey,  a  lad,  writing  to  the  Agriculturist  from  Genesee 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  says  he  was  whitewashing  a  fence  by  the  side 


of  some  cabbages  badly  affected  by  plant  lice,  (aphis,) 
and  to  try  the  effect  of  lime  upon  the  insects,  he  sprinkled 
whitewash  upon  the  leaves  and  stalks,  which  entirely  de¬ 
stroyed  the  lice. 

Security  lrosu  Ree  Motks. — “  M,”  Tip- 

ton  Co..  Ind.,  thus  writes  to  the  American  Agriculturist : 
“  The  bee-hives  of  all  my  neighbors,  and  my  own  also, 
suffered  considerably  from  worms.  I  got  rid  of  them  by 
following  the  advice  of  a  friend,  viz. :  Don’t  put  the  hives 
of  young  swarms  on  boards,  but  on  bricks,  closely  laid  to¬ 
gether,  fill  the  space  between  the  bricks  with  wood  ashes, 
brushing  off  all  that  may  lie  on  top.  The  moth  does  not 
lay  her  eggs  on  stones,  as  the  sun  does  not  hatch  them 
out  there,  but  always  on  wood.  My  hives  have  been 
free  from  these  worms  ever  since.” 

Swans  at  tlie  Central  I® ark. — It  will 
be  recollected  that  the  free  city  of  Hamburg  presented  12 
pure  white  swans  to  this  City,  two  years  ago,  for  the 
beautiful  sheet  of  water  in  our  Central  Park.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  several  of  them  died  soon  after  they  arrived  here, 
but  more  were  subsequently  sent.  They  appear  very 
much  at  home,  sailing  gracefully  about  in  the  water,  and 
are  one  of  the  chief  attractions  to  the  thousand  visitors 
daily  enjoying  the  fine  scenery  of  the  Park.  The  swans 
commenced  breeding,  for  the  first  time  last  season, 
four  nests  having  been  made  in  nooks  near  the  water. 
Two  were  deserted  after  a  severe  thunder-storm,  but 
from  the  other  two  broods  of  cygnets  were  hatched.  The 
young  might  be  seen  swimming  by  the  side-  of  the  old 
ones,  or  raising  their  long  necks  from  the  grass  which 
concealed  their  nests.' 

Poultry— Weight  of  Workings. — W. 

J.  of  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  referring  to  the  7  to  8  lbs. 
weight  of  “  crammed  poultry,”  (January  Agriculturist, 
page  9,)  says  he  was  led  to  weigh  his  grey  Dorking  pul¬ 
lets  of  1861,  and  found  them  to  run  7%  lbs.  each.  The 
young  cocks  of  same  breed  weighed  8  and  8%  lbs.  Of 
the  older  broods,  the  hens  weighed  8  to  9  lbs,  and  the 
^oeks  10  lbs.  each.  They  were  in  ordinary  condition. 
He  esteems  this  breed  the  best  for  general  use,  for,  be¬ 
sides  their  heavy,  weight,  they  are  good  lavers  also. 

Ckickems.— S.  K.,  Dayton,  Ohio.  Chickens 
do  better  to  have  a  range,  but  if  the  crops  are  likely  to 
suffer  by  them,  they  will  do  very  well  in  the  hennery,  if 
allowed  but  a  limited  run— enough  to  secure  plenty  of 
fresh  air.  They  should  at  least  be  let  out  awhile  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening,  and  have  green  food  of  some  kind — 
grass  in  summer,  and  cabbage  sprouts,  etc.,  in  Winter. 

Frozen  Eggs. — Sophia  J.  Damon,  of  Ply¬ 
mouth  Co.,  Mass.,  s  iys  frozen  eggs  should  be  kept  in  that 
state  until  wanted’for  use,  then  put  in  a  dish  of  cold  wa¬ 
ter,  and  set  on  the  fire  to  thaw  gradually.  When  the 
water  will  just  bear  the  finger,  they  may  be  broken,  and 
will  be  found  as  fresh  as  when  first  laid. 

Nest  Eggs  isi  Winter. — “  J.  B.”  If  the 

glass  or  porcelain  eggs  can  not  be  had,  make  imitations  of 
wood  and  paint  white,  or  make  them  of  chalk.  By  break¬ 
ing  a  small  hole  in  each  end  of  an  ordinary  egg,  the  con¬ 
tents  may  be  blown  out  with  the  mouth,  and  the  shell  used 
for  a  nest  egg.  They  will  be  perfect  if  filled  with  plaster, 
or  rosin,  or  any  substance  that  will  set  hard,  and  will 
not  melt  by  the  heat  of  the  hen. 

John  Sanderson’s  Large  Ox. — Z.  D. 

Bardwell,  of  Franklin  Co.,  Mass.,  sends  the  measurement 
of  a  large  ox,  owned  by  John  Sanderson,  in  that  County, 
and  asks  if  any  of  the  readers  of  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  can  report  a  larger  animal, — “  Age  of  ox,  8  years ; 
girth  back  of  shoulders,  10%  feet ;  largest  girth  forward 
of  hips,  11%  feet;  hight,  6%  feet;  length  from  between 
the  roots  of  the  horns  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  9%  feet ; 
breadth  across  the  hips,  3%  feet ;  distance  from  point  to 
point  of  shoulder,  3%  feet ;  greatest  distance  through 
shoulders,  further  back,  4%  feet;  length  of  span,  8  feet ; 
inside  distance  between  the  fore  feet,  as  he  stands  eating 
naturally,  26  inches  ;  live  weight,  3,500  pounds,  in 
October,  1860,  since  which  time  he  has  not  been  weighed. 
[Are  there  no  scales  large  enough  in  those  parts  ?— Ed.] 
He  has  been  fed  12  quarts  of  meal  per  day— a  mixture  of 
com  and  oats— and  eats  as  well  now  as  ever.  He  has 
the  range  of  the  yard,  and  lies  under  the  barn  opening 
to  the  East.” 

A  Great  Hog.— We  have  to-day  (Jan.  17,) 
seen  a  pure  Suffolk  hog,  at  90  Cedar  street,  worth  look 
ing  at.  He  pretty  well  fills  a  one-horse  wagon  box,  and 
weighs  dressed  1,053  lbs.,  or  more  than  half  a  tun. 
Live  weighton  the  14th  inst.  1,393  lbs.  Age  19  months. 
Fed  and  slaughtered  by  W.  H.  Libby,  on  his  farm  in 
Madison,  N.  J.  Was  imported  at  3  months  old,  from 
Suffolk,  England,  by  Frank  Lathrop,  for  breeding  but  be¬ 


came  too  large  and  was  castrated  at  9  months  old.  Fed 
on  corn  meal,  milk,  etc. 

Kin«l  Treatment  of  Animals  Profit¬ 
able.— The  horse  serves  us  with  a  superior  ability  and 
a  better  will,  if  treated  kindly.  On  the  sane  condition, 
the  sheep  gives  us  a  better  fleece  ;  the  ox,  moie  efficient 
labor ;  and  the  swine,  a  better  carcase.  The  cow,  that 
is  dealt  gently  with  and  made  contented  with  her  lot, 
gives  us,  not  only  more  milk,  but  of  a  richer  quality,  than 
if  ill  treated,  fretted  and  made  miserable.  All  animals 
make  a  better  return,  if  cared  for  considerately.  “  The 
merciful  man  is  merciful  to  his  beast.”  He  would  be  so 
if  there  was  no  reward.  We  owe  it  to  the  animals,  which 
are  put  into  our  power ;  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  :  and  we 
owe  it  to  God,  who  has  given  us  power  over  them,  to 
make  the  brief  space  we  intend  for  them,  free  from  all 
unnecessary  suffering. 

Remedy  for  Kicking  Cows. — D.  Parker, 
Jr.,  of  Green  Co.,  Pa.,  writes :  When  a  boy,  I  saw  an 
article  in  a  paper  stating  that  tying  a  cows  head  a  little 
higher  than  she  ordinarily  holds  it,  would  prevent  kicking 
because  a  cow  lowers  her  head  and  rounds  up  her  back, 
when  she  kicks.  My  father  tried  it  and  found  it  to 
answer,  except  in  the  worst  cases.  The  remedy  has  been 
used  in  the  family  ever  since. 

Mad  Itck  in  Skeep.— G.  U.  S.,  Luzerne 
Co.,  Pa.,  writes  that  “  a  new  disease  has  lately  appeared 
among  the  sheep  of  his  neighborhood,  called  the  ‘  Mad 
Itch,’  ”  and  wishes  information.  We  have  never  known 
this  name  applied  to  a  form  of  the  « scab,”  to  which  it 
might,  with  all  propriety,  be  given,  but  presume  that  this 
is  the  ailment— a  subcutaneous  disease,  causing  intoler¬ 
able  itching,  but  not  affecting  perceptibly  the  surface  ot 
the  skin.  Youatt  says  it  is  not  contagious,  and  recom¬ 
mends  housing,  shaving,  washing  with  soap  suds,  and 
then,  every  other  day,  washing  with  lime  water  and  a  de¬ 
coction  of  tobacco.  We  have  never  met  with  the  disease 
but  should  we  ever  have  to  treat  it,  would  surely  admin¬ 
ister  flour  of  sulphur  pretty  freely  in  milk,  and  perhaps 
turpentine,  or  tar  in  small  doses,  so  as  to  bring  the  dis¬ 
ease  out  upon  the  surface,  and  then  treat  it  like  common 
scab.  Diseased  animals  should  be  most  completely  sepa- 
rated  from  the  rest  of  the  flock. 

Too  Much  Opium  for  Skeep.— In  the 

prize  article  last  month,  which  was  generally  correct,  a 
bad  error  occurred  on  page  13,  which  we  did  nut  notice 
until  too  late  to  correct  it.  The  writer  prescribes  a  scru¬ 
ple  (20  grains)  of  opium  for  a  sheep.  We  suspect  a  sheep 
weighing  150  lbs.  would  require  no  more  opium  than  a 
man  of  the  same  weight.  One  grain  of  opium,  or  20  grains 
tincture  ot  opium  (laudanum,)  would  be  nearer  the  mark. 

Wky  \ot  Eat  tke  Heart?— On  one  of 

the  closing  pages  of  this  paper,  will  be  found  two  articles 
which  have  cost  us  a  great  amount  of  labor,  and  which 
will  be  well  worth  studying  and  saving  for  reference, 
viz.:  “  New-York,  Live  Stock  Trade,  for  1861,”  and  “  Items 
in  a  Meat  Bill."  There  are  several  items  of  a  kind  never 
before  published  together,  such  as  ’those  giving  the  aver¬ 
age  weights,  shrinkage,  etc.,  of  animals,  and  especially 
those  referring  to  beeves’  offal.  But  we  commenced  this 
to  speak  of  one  item  there  noticed,  viz.:  that  Beeves’ 
Hearts  average  6  lbs.,  and  yet  sell  for  an  average  of  only 
10  cents  each,  or  1  %  cents  per  lb.  We  visited  a  large 
number  of  butchers,  in  order  to  get  at  the  correct  figures 
in  the  article,  and  they  nearly  all  said  it  was  difficult  to 
find  purchasers  for  beeves’  hearts  at  above  10  or  12 
cents  each.  Said  one :  “  If  a  poor  woman  comes  to  my 
stall  to  spend  her  last  20  cents  for  meat,  she  will  take  1% 
lbs.  of  steak,  and  refuse  two  beeves’  hearts,  weighing  12 
lbs.,  for  the  same  money.”  We  can  hardly  account  for 
this,  when,  pound  for  pound,  the  heart  is  as  nutricious  as 
any  other  part  of  the  animal.  Query.— VJhaX  is  the  best 
method  of  cooking  and  serving  a  beef  heart  ? 

An  Aged  Cat. — We  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  any  statement  of  the  age  of  cats.  It  seems  to 
be  the  general  impression  that,  at6  or8  years  old,  pussy  is 
an  “  old  cat,”  if  not  the  old  cat.  According  to  the  N.  H. 
Jour,  of  Ag.,  there  is  in  the  family  of  J.  G.  Wilson,  of  Lee, 
a  cat  25  years  and  7  months  old,  as  categorically  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  family  register.  This  must  be  the  very  old 
cat.  If  anybody  has  an  older  one  let  it  be  recorded  in  the 
American  Agriculturist.  Can  any  one  tell  us  the  aver¬ 
age  age  of  cats  ?— that  is,  of  those  allowed  to  live  out 

there  natural  lives. - It  is  commonly  reported  that  some 

cats  have  “  nine  lives.”  Whafis  the  length  of  each  life  ? 

Tam  Rark  for  Manure. — We  do  not 

think  very  highly  of  it,  in  its  crude  state.  A  farmer  in 
our  own  neighborhood,  is  now  (Nov.  13th)  hauling  it  from 
the  tannery,  and  spreading  it  over  his  meadows,  confident 
that  it  will  benefit  them.  Good  luck  to  him  !  For  out 
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IAme  upon  Time  Soils. — R.  R.  Bryan,  of 
Blair  Co.,  Pa.,  writes  to  the  Agriculturist :  “X  desire  in¬ 
formation  on  the  subject  of  applying  lime  to  limestone 
soil.  X  have  plowed  and  subsoiled  some  sixteen  acres  of 
heavy  sod  for  corn,  the  subsoil  plow  loosened  the  yellow 
earth  about  five  inches  below  the  bottom  of  the  8-inch  fur¬ 
row.  It  is  called  “  limestone  clay,”  and  I  am  hesitating 
about  burning  lime,  as  it  may  be  there  is  lime  enough  in 
soil.”....  It  is  an  important  fact  that  the  action  of  lime, 
(fresh  slacked)  is  often  most  favorable  upon  limestone 
soils.  This  not  by  virtue  of  its  being  valuable  as  plant 
food,  but  because  it  produces. some  favorable  chemical  and 
mechanical  effects  upon  the  soil.  By  all  means  make  the 
trial. 

Muck.— E.  Gould,  Wash.  Co.,  N.  Y.,  wants  to 
know  how  to  prepare  muck  for  use,  has  large  supply, 
some  say  burn  it  and  use  the  ashes,  others  say  slack  lime 
in  it  to  sweeten  . .  .Dig  in  the  Winter  or  before  ;  let  it  lie 
and  freeze  and  dry ;  when  it  can  be  handled,  mix  it  with 
manure  in  the  barn  cellar,  yard,  or  compost  heaps  ;  or 
make  a  heap  using  3  to  5  bushels  of  fresh  slaked  lime  to 
a  cord  of  muck,  spreading  the  muck  in  six  inch  layers, 
and  throwing  the  lime  over  it.  Work  the  heap  over  in 
about  ten  days,  and  use  it  on  the  land  in  three  weeks,  or, 
as  an  absorbent  with  cattle  manure  after  three  months. 

Carrot  Tops  tor  Byeiiig.— “  In  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  Hartford,”  writes  a  subscriber  whose  daughter 
is  in  East  Hartford  on  a  visit,  “  carrot  tops,  mown  off,  sell 
for  $30  a  ton,  to  be  used  in  dyeing  blue  cloth.”  [We  don’t 
understand  how  the  blue  color  is  obtained.] 

Mumlmgs  to  l»e  Avoided.— “  Free  Lot¬ 
tery  Tickets  for  Agents,”  sent  to  Canada,  (and  everywhere 
else,)  by  B.  B.  Holt,  and  Th.  Owens  &  Co.,  hailing,  at 
present,  from  Progress,  N.  J.  Also,  “  Grand  Social  Ban¬ 
quets,”  “  Mechanics’  Union  Clubs,”  etc.,  at  Salem  and 
other  towns  in  New-Hampshire,  including  George  Hamil¬ 
ton,  James  R.  Lawrence,  and  all  others  who  write  let¬ 
ters  offering  to  procure  $100  prizes  by  lying,  for  the  small 
sum  of  $5.  If  they  tell  one  lie,  as  they  offer  to  do  for  $5, 
they  will  tell  another  one  and  keep  the  $100— i/drawn. 
Also ,  “  Doctors  ”  in  Northern  New-York,  and  elsewhere, 
offering  $30  for  distributing  circulars,  if  you  send  25  cents 
for  entering  your  name  on  their  “  Agents’  Books.”  Also, 
those  hailing  from  Boston  and  elsewhere,  who  offer  you 
$20  to  $30  a  week  if  you  send  $1  fora  pamphlet  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  (Why  did  not  H.  H.  M.  &  Co,  stay  in  England  and 
Ireland,  if  they  found  “  over  10,000  ”  fools  there  ?)  Also, 
any  one  in  New-York  who  offers  $20  to  $100  a  week  for 
selling  sewing  machines,  if  you  will  first  send  them  $5  to 
$15  for  a  “sample.”  Also,  “  Rev.”  Edward  A.  Wilson, 
o'f  Williamsburgh  (whom  we  can  never  catch  “at  home”). 
Also,  his  aliases  in  New-York  and  Brooklyn,  who  offer 
cures  of  consumption  free.  Also,  sellers  of  Japanese 
Wheat.  More  hereafter. 

Corn  Meal— To  Make  it  Keep 

Sweet. — In  a  letter  just  at  hand  from  Mrs.  O’Brien, 
who  received  the  first  premium  for  Corn  Bread,  she 
says :  “  If  you  take  corn  meal  when  purchased  at  the 
market  or  grocery  store,  and  put  it  in  a  pan  and  leave  it 
warm  in  a  warm  stove-oven  over  night,  it  will  keep  bet¬ 
ter,  will  acquire  a  sweetish  taste,  and  will  rise  and  bake 
better.  The  little  trouble  to  do  this  will  be  amply  repaid. 
...  .1  do  not  like  scalding  meal  before  using,  as  it  tends 
to  make  it  clammy,  and  can  do  little  if  any  good  ;  drying 
the  meal  is  safer  and  better.” 

Ckeap  “Wringers”  worse  than 
Useless.— Just  now  there  is  no  little  excitement  about 
wringing  machines,  and  since  -a  good  article  is  found  to 
be  useful,  the  country  is  being  flooded  with  all  sorts  of 
cheap  affairs,  irom  $1  upward.  We  must  caution  the 
readers  of  the  Agriculturist  at  least,  that  as  yet  there  is 
no  wringer  before  the  public  worth  buying  which  has  not 
two  cylinders,  thickly  coated  with  India  Rubber,  (at  least 
half  an  inch  thick  all  round;)  and  that  these  cylinders 
must  be  made  to  turn  together  by  connecting  cog-wheels. 
Without  the  cog-wheels  the  rollers  are  liable  to  slip  and 
tear  the  cloth,  no  matter  how  strongly  it  may  be  asserted 
to  the  contrary.  Without  the  thick  rubber,  the  instrument 
will  not  do  its  work  well.  No  good  wringer  can  be  sold 
at  retail  for  $5,  at  the  present  price  of  India  rubber. 

dome  Mound  Itigfht  at  Last — Tke 
Tribune  on  Premiums. —Years  ago,  the  Publisher 
of  the  Agriculturist  acted  upon  the  idea  that  it  would  be 
just,  and  more  pleasing  all  round,  to  offer  pay,  in  the  form 
of  good  articles,  to  those  who  took  the  no  small  trouble 
of  getting  up  and  forwarding  large  lists  of  names,  instead 
of  making  begging  appeals  to  them,  to  “work  for  the 
good  of  the  cause.”  He  also  thought  to  do  a  good  work 
for  the  country  by  sending  out  new  or  desirable  seeds  for 
propagation  and  a  wider  diffusion.  But  what  a  hue  and 


cry  was  made  !  “  Humbug”  was  the  quite  common  slur 
of  the  press.  We  remember  the  Tribune  gently  hinted 
that  the  Agriculturist  was  not  intrinsically  worth  the  price 
asked  for  it,  but  needed  a  little  of  something  else  “  thrown 
in  ”  to  make  it  worth  a  dollar  a  year. — But  what  a  change  ! 
Now,  nearly  all  enterprising  journals,  religious,  scientific, 
agricultural,  news,  etc.,  are  offering  premiums  (pay)  to 
canvassers.  Many  of  them  have  “  stolen  our  thunder,”  and 
doubled  it;  and,  tell- it  not  in  Gotham,  even  the  Tribune 
has  come  round  right  at  last,  for  it  now  pays  agents  for 
services  rendered,  by  supplying  them  with  writing  appa¬ 
ratus  (pens.)  Very  good,  Mr.  Tribune.  Now,  having 
had  more  experience  than  you,  let  us  advise  you  tp  add 
some  white  paper  and  a  bottle  of  ink,  and  then  put  in  some 
good  seeds  as  we  do,  to  complete  your  agricultural  de¬ 
partment,  and  you  will  make  your  paper,  with  the  extras, 
worth  its  price _ [Are  we  “  square  ”  now,  Mr.  Tribune  ?] 

Hogs— Cost  of  BriaRgimg-  to  N.  Y. — 

Jan.  9,  Messrs.  Zeublin  &  Hardy,  of  Pendleton,  Madison 
Co.,  Ind.,  (28  miles  Northeast  of  Indianapolis,  on  the  Bel- . 
fontaine  Railroad,)  shipped  465  liye  hogs  on  that  road.  The 
average  weight  was  261  lbs.,  and  they  occupied  8  single¬ 
decked  cars.  The  lighter  hogs  went  65  to  68,  the  heavier 
ones  51  to  53  to  the  car.  The  cars  went  through  to  Buf¬ 
falo,  taking  the  Columbus  and  Cleveland  road  at  Galion. 
The  freight  from  Pendleton,  Ind.,  to  Buffalo,  was  $72  a 
car,  which  included  return  passes  for  three  men  accom¬ 
panying  the  hogs.  Average  freight  per  hog,  $1.24  to  Buf¬ 
falo.  Time  to  Buffalo,  52  hours.  Two  hogs  died  and 
were  sold  at  Buffalo  for  IK  cents  per  lb.  Cost  of  feed 
and  hotel  bills,  during  2  days  detention  at  Buffalo,  $25.— 
From  Buffalo  to  New-York,  by  Central  and  Hudson  River 
Railroads,  five  double  decked  cars  were  required. 
Time  through  about  40  hours.  Freight  through,  47K  cents 
per  100  lbs.  They  were  called  108,616  lbs.,  and  the  fi  eight 
$515.92,  or  $1.11  per  hog.  Free  passes  were  given  to  the 
three  men  while  with  the  hogs,  bnt  no  free  passes 
to  return  to  Buffalo.  Whole  cost  from  home  for  465 
hogs,  $1,116.92,  or  $2.40  per  hog— a  trifle  less  than  one 
cent  per  pound,  on  home  weight.  To  this  is  to  be  added 
in  New-York,  3  cents  each  for  yardage,  1  cent  each  for 
weighing,  cost  of  the  feed,  and  IK  per  cent  commission  for 
selling.  The  shrinkage  will  be  about  20  lbs.  per  hog,  or 
8  lbs.  to  the  100  lbs.  These  were  larger  than  the  average 
run  of  hogs,  making  the  freight  a  little  higher  for  each. 

Farmers’  Tricks  of  Trade.— The  fol¬ 
lowing  from  a  correspondent  needs  no  comment ;  “Of  two 
Long  Island  farmers,  one  warmly  contended  that  cus¬ 
tom  sanctioned  putting  the  largest  and  finest  potatoes,  ap¬ 
ples,  pears,  peaches,  etc.,  on  top  of  the  basket  or  bar¬ 
rel,  for  if  this  is  not  done,  they  bring  lower  prices. 
The  other,  who  was  more  ,  conscientious,  said  he  could 
not  do  it,  notwithstanding  custom  sanctioned  it,  and  he 
was  aware  that  he  got  less  for  his  fruit  and  vegetables 
than  his  neighbor  did.  As  a  buyer  for  family  use,  I  listen¬ 
ed  attentively,  and  regretted  to  find  that  the  majority  of 
buyers,  or  market  men,  at  least,  are  thus  paid  a  premium 
for  what  I  should  term  deception,  if  not  dishonesty.  For 
a  long  time  I  have  observed  this  tendency  to  make  the 
finest  show  upon  the  outside  ;  and  when  I  wish  to  buy  a 
basket  of  apples  or  peaches,  I  have  to  ask  the  dealer  to 
pour  them  out,  to  see  how  the  bottom  compares  with  the 
top.  What  says  the  Agriculturist  to  so  glaring  an  evil  ? 
Shall  we  not  rather  encourage  uprightness  in  all  our  deal¬ 
ings,  than  countenance  deception  in  any  way  ?  I  know 
of  parties  who  have  bought  what  they  supposed  to  be  fine 
baskets  of  fruit,  judging  from  the  outside  appearance, 
and  finding  them  so  very  inferior  generally,  they  have 
resolved  never  to  deal  with  such  sellers  again.  As  it 
now  is,  a  person  is  certainly  liable  to  be  deceived,  unless 
he  overhauls  every  package  of  fruit  or  vegetables  coming 
to  market.  As  far  as  one  purchaser  is  concerned,  I  am 
resolved  to  purchase  of  such  persons  as  the  conscientious 
dealer  referred  to,  when  I  can  thus  encourage  honesty 
rather  than  duplicity.” 

Cotton  Speculation  in  England. — 

It  is  stated  in  English  papers  that  almost  every  body  in 
that  country  is  infected  with  the  mania  for  speculating  in 
Cotton.  Clergymen,  doctors,  lawyers,  and  even  ladies 
are  investing,  in  hopes  of  speedy  fortunes.  The  effect 
will  be  ioZe-ful,  when  the  bubble  bursts. 

Vermont  Farm  Scene  Wanted.— 

Honestus  Stearns,  Windsor  Co.,  Vt.— Good.  We  endorse 
your  criticisms  on  the  November  Agriculturist.  Can’t 
you  give  us  a  real  genuine  Vermont  Scene  ?— a  picture 

Tke  IPatrlor  Gardener. — A  very  neat 
concise  little  book,  on  the  House  Culture  of  Ornamental 
Plants,  full  of  suggestions,  iii.  the  main  reliable,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  in  a  playful  style.  Translated  from  the  French 
and  adapted  to  American  use,  by  Cornelia  J.  Randolph, 
of  Virginia.  Published  by  J.  E.  Tilton  &  Co.  There  are 


several  fine  cuts  of  table  ornaments,  in  the  plant  line,  and 
the  book  is  well  worth  the  price  (65  cents).  Sent  post-paid. 

To  Onion  Growers. — We  have  a  neat 
pamphlet  of  32  pages,  containing  the  condensed  but  plain 
directions  given  by  Seventeen  practical  Onion  Growers, 
residing  in  different  parts  of  the  country  :  and  embracing 
full  directions  for  every  item  of  labor,  from  selecting  seed 
and  preparing  ground,  to  harvesting  and  marketing  crop. 
Nowhere  else  can  so  full,  complete,  and  useful  informa¬ 
tion  on  this  subject  be  found.  Sent  post-paid  on  receipt 
of  21  cents  (or  seven  3-cent  stamps).  Address  the  Pub¬ 
lisher  of  American  Agriculturist. 

Of  Stationery,  Blank  Books;,  etc., 

Francis  &  Loutrell,  No.  45  Maiden-lane,  manufacture  a 
large  assortment.  We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  very 
fine  Pocket  Memorandum  and  Daily  Diary  for  1862, 
which  we  are  turning  to  practical  account,  daily. 

Books  on  Trees  and  Skrnks.— W.  H. 

Baker,  Racine'  Co.,  Wis.— Meehan’s  Hand  Book  of  Orna¬ 
mental  Trees  (75c.)  is  the  best  American  work,  for  a 
cheap  popular  book  giving  descriptions  and  methods  of 
propagating,  condensed  in  a  small  compass. 

Iowa  College  Farm.— Nearly  the  whole 
of  the  $10,000  appropriated  by  the  Legislature  of  Iowa  for 
agricultural  purposes,  was  expended  in  the  purchase  of 
a  farm,  in  the  erection  of  farm  buildings,  and  in  setting 
out  trees  and  otherwise  commencing  farm  operations. 
An  Iowa  correspondent  of  the  Agriculturist  says,  that 
little  or  nothing  is  now  doing,  but  that  the  college  farm 
interests  are  secured  against  loss,  and  will  probably  so 
remain  till  peace  returns.— A  wise  arrangement. 

American  Bornological  Society.— 

Ninth  Biennial  Meeting,  at  Boston,  Sept.  17th,  1862.  We 
learn  by  a  note  from  the  President,  Hon.  Marshall  P. 
Wilder,  that  the  next  meeting  of  this  association  will 
open  as  above.  Previous  meetings  have  been  held  at 
New-York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  and  Ro¬ 
chester.  This  is  the  only  National  Society,  devoted  to 
horticulture  or  agriculture,  which  has  deserved  and  en¬ 
joyed  a  successful  career.  It  has  eschewed  all  financial 
speculations,  and  money  raising  dodges,  and  thus  kept 
free  from  a  class  of  harpies  who  invariably  attach  them 
selves  to  every  national  enterprise,  when  there  is  and 
money  to  be  made,  and  if  not  shaken  off  bring  it  to  dis¬ 
grace  if  not  ruin.  The  friendly  meeting  of  fruit  lovers,  for 
a  calm  discussion  of  the  real  merits  and  demerits  of  the 
different  varielies  of  fruits,  is  productive  of  good  to  them¬ 
selves  and  to  the  country  at  large.  We  can  but  hope  that 
before  next  September,  our  National  troubles  will  be  so 
far  settled  that,  as  in  the  past,  the  Pomological  Meeting 
will  be  a  National  one.—1 The  Massachusetts  Horticultur¬ 
al  Society  has  ordered  its  Annual  Exhibition  for  the  same 
week. 

Conn,  drape  Growers’  Association. 

—The  Annual  Meeting  was  held  at  Hartford,  Jan.  7Hi. 
The  election  was  deferred  to  an  adjourned  meeting  to 
be  called  by  the  Executive  Committee.  Present  officers  : 
President,  D.  S.  Dewey,  Hartford ;  Vice  Presidents,  C.  S. 
Middlebrook,  Bridgeport,  and  E.  A.  Holcomb,  Granby  ; 
Secretary,  Mason  C.  Weld,  (now)  N.  Y.  City.;  Treas. 
W.  H.  Risley,  Berlin. 

Tke  Bach  lucky  Agr.  Society.— Held 
its  annual  meeting  early  in  Dec.,  and  re-elected  Col.  L. 
J.  Bradford,  of  Bracken  Co.,  for  President,  and  chose  foi 
Vice  Presidents— P.  Swigert,  Franklin  Co.,  1st  District , 
J.  B.  O’Bannon,  Jefferson  Co.,  2d  Dist.;  Jno.  G.  Holloway, 
3d  Dist.,  with  5  directors  for  each  district.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  in  his  address  stated  that  the  Annual  Tobacco  Fair, 
at  Louisville,  had  added  (annually  ?)  $2,000,000,  to  the 
value  of  that  staple  in  that  State. 

Conn.  State  Agr.  Society. — At  the 

Annual  Meeting,  at  Hartford,  Jan.  8th.,  the  following 
officers  were  elected  for  1862  :  President,  E.  II.  Hyde, 
of  Stafford  ;  V.  Presidents,  R.  Battell,  of  Norfolk,  and  D. 
F.  Gulliver,  of  Norwich  Town  ;  Cor.  Sec.  Henry  A.  Dyer, 
of  Brooklyn,  Windham  Co.;  Rec.  Sec.  T.  S.  Gold,  ol 
West  Cornwall  ;  Treas.  F.  A.  Brown,  Hartford  ;  Chem¬ 
ist,  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson,  Yale  College,  New-Haven ; 
Directors,  (appointed  by  Society,  one  for  each  County).— 
Chas.  M.  Pond,  Hartford  ;  Randolph  Lindsley,  New- 
Haven  ;  James  A.  Bill,  New-London  ;  E.  Hough,  Fair- 
field  ;  Levi  Cowles,  Middlesex  ;  Lemuel  Hurlburt,  Litch¬ 
field  ;  Benj.  Sumner,  Windham  ;  R.  B.  Chamberlin,  Tol¬ 
land.  Directors  (appointed  by  County  Societies)— J.  A. 
Hemmenway,  Hartford;  N.  A.  Bacon,  New-Haven;  Henry 
Bill,  New-London  ;  G.  W.  Seymour,  Litchfield ;  Ezra 
Dean,  Windham  ;  Stephen  Hoyt,  Fairfield  ;  J.  S:  Yeo¬ 
mans,  Tolland  ;  no  one  yet  nominated  from  Middlesex. 
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New-York  Breadstuffs  Trade,  Meat  Trade, 
etc.,  for  1861. 

We  hardly  need  call  attention  to  the  con¬ 
densed,  but  very  complete  tables  in  our  Market 
Review  on  papes  58  and  59.  They  have  been 
prepared  for  the  American  Agriculturist,  with 
much  labor  and  great  care,  and  our  readers  will 
be  able  not  only  to  see  at  a  glance,  the  trade  of 
the  year  just  past,  but  also  to  compare  this  trade 
with  that  of  the  previous  two  years.  These 
figures  explain  the  improved  condition  and  feel¬ 
ing  of  the  country,  even  in  the  midst  of  war. 
The  prices  of  farm  produce,  in  the  Western 
market  towns,  have  not  been  high,  as  compared 
with  a  few  years  ago,  yet  the  amount  of  money 
sent  westward  for  produce,  in  the  year  1861, 
was  enormous,  as  compared  with  previous  years. 
Let  us  look  at  table  3  (page  59),  showing  the  re-, 
ceipts  at  New-York  for  each  of  three  years,  and 
see  what  amount  has  been  paid  to  producers 
for  Breadstuffs,  through  the  direct  channels  of 
trade.  (The  receipts  are  only  those  coming 
through  regular  channels,  and  recorded.  Large 
amounts,  purchased  to  arrive,  have  gone  directly 
to  receivers,  without  any  record  being  made ;  and 
much  has  come  in  by  transient  routes.)  The 
prices  used  in  the  following  estimates  are  the 
average  of  all  sales  made  throughout  the  year. 

RECEIPTS  AT  NEW-YORK  FOR  1861. 


n  Meal.. 

Kye  . 

Barley . 


98.519  bbls 
775,665  bush 
1,854,304  bush 


.  38,379,318 
.  12,435,699 
301.468 


This  is  without  taking  into  account  the 
irregular  receipts  of  Grain,  Live  Stock,  etc., 
nor  does  it  include  salt  meats,  poultry,  lard,  but¬ 
ter,  cheese,  eggs,  potatoes,  fruit,  wool,  hay,  hops, 
seeds,  tobacco,  etc.,  etc.,  received  at  this  single 
market,  tables  of  which  would  fill  a  large  volume. 

Range  of  Prices  in  1861.— For  future  reference, 
we  have  prepared  the  following  table  of  the 
New-York  prices  of  leading  articles,  on  the  20th 
of  each  month  during  1861.  For  the  average  of 
the  whole  market  at  any  time,  we  may  take : 
for  Flour ,  the  highest  quotations  of  “Extra 
State”;  for  Wheat,  the  highest  quotations  of 
“All  kinds  of  Red”;  for  Corn,  the  highest 
quotations  of  “Mixed”;  for  Oats,  the  highest 

quotations  of  “Western.” - The  average  prices 

used  above  for  flour,  wheat,  and  rye,  are  higher 
than  in  the  table  below,  because  more  of  these 
three  articles  were  sold  at  the  higher  than  at 
the  lower  monthly  figures. 

NEW-YORK  PRICES,  ON  THE  20TH  OF  EACH  MONTH. 


e.  I  $5 


45 1  2  yu 
80  3  40 

00 1  3  75 
85  3  80 

301  $3  46 


In  looking  at  the  prices  given  above,  the 
first  suggestion  perhaps  will  be,  that  these  are 
far  above  those  received  by  producers.  But 
these  prices  have  been  paid  here,  and  all-  the 
money  paid  has  gone  towards,  and  into  the  coun¬ 
try-some  to  laborers  on  the  lines  of  transpor¬ 
tation,  and  some  to  dealers,  all  of  whom  live 
in  the  country  or  in  interior  towns,  and  spend  the 


proceeds  of  their  labor  there.  The  main  point 
we  aim  at  is,  to  show  how  much  has  gone  to 
the  country  from  this  single  City.  Much  of  the 
amount  paid  for  Breadstuffs  has  come  to  us 
again  from  over  the  ocean,  either  in  return  cash, 
or  in  cancelled  debts  owned  to  foreign  countries, 
and  by  so  much  has  this  country  been  enriched. 

The  Tables  in  the  Review  are  interesting  also 
in  the  comparison  they  give  with  other  years. 
Thus,  the  receipts  of  Wheat  in  1861  were  over 
twenty-eight  million  bushels ;  in  1859  they  were 
less  than  four  millions.  Receipts  of  Corn  in  1861 
were  over  twenty  millions,  in  1859  less  than 
four  millions.  So  of  Wheat  Flour  and  of  Rye. 

The  prospects  for  the  future  seem  to  be  en¬ 
couraging.  We  stated  last  month  Dec.  20,  (which 
by  mistake  was  printed  Oct.  20,)  that  we  did  not 
believe  there  would  be  war  with  England.  The 
prediction  has,  happily,  been  confirmed.  There 
is  no  present  prospect  that  the  outlet  to  our 
farm  produce,  to  the  hungry  foreign  markets, 
will  be  interrupted.  All  the  Breadstuffs  we  can 
spare  will  doubtless  be  wanted  before  the  next 
European  harvest,  and  the  avails  will  add  so 
much  more  to  the  actual  wealth  of  this  country. 

Sandwich  Island  Agriculture— Interest¬ 
ing  Items. 

A  subscriber  (Joel  Bean,  a  Missionary  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,)  at  Honolulu,  the  chief 
city  of  Oahu,  and  the  capital  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  in  a  recent  letter  to  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  gives  the  following  interesting  items: 
The  only  land  suitable  for  cultivation  on  these 
Islands  is  the  narrow  border,  varying  in  width 
from  one  to  ten  miles,  between  the  mountains 
and  the  sea  shore.  Most  of  this  is  at  present 
pasture  land,  and  plentifully  stocked  with  cat¬ 
tle  and  horses,  and  some  sheep  and  goats.  It  is 
said  that  on  the  Island  of  Oahu,  there  are  as 
many  horses  as  people.  This  almost  universal 
grazing  of  the  land,  increases  its  parched  appear¬ 
ance  during  the  dry  summer  months,  and  in 
some  places  the  rains  have  sensibly  diminished, 
since  the  cultivation  of  the  ground  ceased.  The 
stranger  is  struck  with  the  very  small  propor¬ 
tion  of  land  under  tillage,  and  wonders  how  the 
people  are  fed.  But  the  native  population  sub¬ 
sist  principaly  on  Taro,  of  which  their  little 
patches  are  to  be  seen  around  every  village. 
This  plant  yields  abundance  of  food.  [The  Taro 
is  a  plant  of  the  genus  arum,  having  leaves  like  the 
water  lily,  and  large,  thick,  oblong  roots,  which 
are  baked  and  used  as  food. — Ed.]  A  little  corn 
is  raised,  together  with  Irish  and  sweet  pota¬ 
toes,  melons,  and  small  quantities  of  garden 
vegetables.  On  the  island  Mani,  wheat  is  raised, 
and  there  are  several  large  sugar  plantations. 
But  wheat  is  an  uncertain  crop,  on  account  of 
worms,  and  a  portion  of  the  cane  which  re¬ 
quires  in  some  localities  two  years  to  mature,  is 
now  quite  ruined  by  the  drouth.  The  present 
neglect  of  agriculture  has  grown  out  of  a  de¬ 
pendence  on  the  whale  shipping,  which  a  few 
years  ago  was  a  very  great  source  of  income, 
but  since  that  business  has  diminished  to  a  great 
extent,  those  in  authority  and  others  interested 
in  the  prosperity  of  the  Islands  are  being  aroused 
to  the  necessity  of  developing  their  own  re¬ 
sources.  Hence,  strenuous  efforts  are  now  be¬ 
ing  made  to  introduce  cotton  growing  on  a  large 
scale,  and  to  interest  the  natives  in  its  culture. — 
But  little  of  the  land  is  fenced  or  under  cultiva¬ 
tion.  The  principal  material  for  fencing  is  stone ; 
in  some  places  wire  is  used ;  and  now  and  then 
a  lot  is  enclosed  by  a  hedge  of  prickly  pear. 
The  cultivated  fruits  ate:  bananas,  papia,  figs, 


grapes,  etc.  The  wild  fruits  are  ohias  (native 
apples),  ohelos  (a  kind  of  huckleberry),  pohas, 
strawberries,  bread-fruit,  guavas,  and  some 
oranges  in  the  mountains,  but  none  ofthese  fruits 
are  abundant,  except  bananas,  which  are  of  more 
general  production  than  any  of  the  others. 

Farmers  be  Sociable. 

The  position  and  duties  of  farmers  somewhat 
hinder  their  sociability.  Scattered  over  the 
hills  and  valleys  of  the  country,  often  miles  apart, 
and  engaged  in  solitary  field  labor,  day  after  day, 
and  month  after  month,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  keep 
up  much  intercourse  with  general  society.  Me¬ 
chanics,  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  profes¬ 
sional  men,  naturally  concentrate  in  cities  and 
villages,  where  they  can  enjoy  a  daily  exchange 
of  opinion  and  information,  and  pleasant  cour¬ 
tesies.  This  stimulates  thought,  awakens  am¬ 
bition  for  improvement,  and  adds  much  to  the 
general  happiness  of  life.  The  longer  farmers 
live  in  a  solitary  way,  the  less  likely  are  they  to 
change  their  habits.  It  is  not  surprising  that  in 
many  cases  they  become  stiff  and  awkward  in 
their  manners,  dull  in  intellect,  and  ungenial,  if 
not  morose  in  feeling. 

But  we  are  not,  on  this  account,  going  to  de¬ 
preciate  the  farmer’s  lot :  it  is,  in  many  respects, 
the  best  under  the  sun.  Yet  it  can  not  be  de¬ 
nied  that  evils  lie  in  the  direction  we  have  indi¬ 
cated;  and  they  should  he  guarded  against.:.  It  is 
not  a  good  thing  for  anybody  to  make  a  slave 
of  himself:  to  jog  around  as  in  a  treadmill,  year 
after  year,  with  little  or  no  relief,  or  rational' en¬ 
joyment,  and  the  farmer  should  not  follow  liis 
work  too  doggedly.  We  would  not  have  him 
drudge  so  hard  that  he  cannot  enjoy  the  socie¬ 
ty  of  his  family  every  day.  He  ought  to  be  the 
leader  and  benefactor  of  his  household  in  their 
social  intercourse.  His  conversation  at  the  ta¬ 
ble,  and  around  the  evening  lamp,  should  be  in¬ 
structive  and  elevating  to  sons  and  daughters. 
His  genial  hospitality  should  attract  neighbors 
and  friends  to  visit  him  often  and  enliven  the 
converse  of  the  fireside.  And  he,  with  his  fami¬ 
ly,  should  systematically  keep  up  acquaintance 
with  other  good  families,  far  and  near. 

The  Farmers’  Clubs,  which  are  established  in 
many  districts,  exert  a  good  social  influence  so 
far  as  they  go,  but  they  are  not  enough ;  the  in¬ 
tercourse  of  families  should  be  superadded, 
as  this  contributes  very  much  to  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  and  respectability  of  agricultural  life.  It 
lightens  the  burden  of  daily  toil,  relieves  its  sol¬ 
itariness,  awakens  thought,  and  promotes  gen 
eral  improvement.  Where  this  is  done,  farm¬ 
ers’  children,  both  sons  and  daughters,  will  be 
less  inclined  to  long  after  the  excitements  and 
gayeties  of  town  life,  and  more  of  them  will  be 
content  with  the  calling  in  which  they  were  born. 

Apple  Juice  for  Dyeing. 

According  to  English  Journals,  the  discovery 
has  been  made  by  Manchester  dyers  and  calico 
printers,  that  apple  juice  is  just  what  has  long 
been  wanted  for  making  fast  colors  of  some  de¬ 
scriptions  on  printed  cottons.  Numbers  of  them 
have  been  through  the  adjacent  counties  buying 
up  the  apple  crops  which  have  heretofore  been 
used  for  cider,  at  advanced  prices,  and  a  scarcity 
of  the  latter  article  is  apprehended.  '  Our  own 
enterprising  dyers  and  calico  printers  have  al¬ 
ready  made  the  application  and  it  is  used  as  a 
substitute  for  argols  and  cream  tartar  in  various 
processes.  The  state  in  which  cider  is  of  most 
value  is  hardly  yet  definitely  ascertained — 
whether  as  new  cider,  hard  cider,  or  vinegar. 
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Our  artist  has  sketched  a  picture  not  uncom¬ 
mon  among  American  farm  scenes.  No  farm 
establishment  would  be  complete  without  its 
poultry  yard,  and  its  piggery.  The  frugal 
housewife  well  knows  the  advantage  of  a  basket 
of  eggs  for  the  Store,  to  be  returned  in  a  few 
yards  of  muslin  or  calico,  a  spool  or  two  of 
thread,  a  packet  of  tea,  and  sundry  other  “  no¬ 
tions.”  She  has  received  many  six-pences  and 
shillings  of  “  pin-money  ”  from  the  peripatetic 
chicken  merchant.  She  fully  appreciates  the 
convenience  of  plenty  of  fowls  in  the  roost,  al¬ 
ways  ready  to  be  drawn  upon  for  an  extra  dish, 
when  an  unexpected  friend  arrives.  Her  poultry 
are  therefore  sure  to  receive  their  regular  rations, 
whether  the  vegetable  and  flower  garden  be  neg¬ 
lected  or  not.  The  artist  has  introduced  into 
the  back-ground  the  never  absent  trough  and 
feeding  porkers.  The  two  objects  suggest  the 
inquiry,  which  pays  the  best,  poultry  or  pork  ? 
Much  may  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  but  as  a  rule  we  should  decide  in  favor  of 
poultry,  notwithstanding  the  argument,  consid¬ 
ered  as  unanswerable,  viz.:  that  the  pigs  will 
consume  and  turn  to  profitable  account  a  large 
amount  of  garoage  that  no  other  animal  will 
eat.  This  is  an  error.  Barn-yard  fowls  will 
devour  almost  every  species  of  garbage  that  the 
porkers  will  not  turn  up  their  noses  at — salt  kitch¬ 
en  slops  excepted.  The  only  serious  objection 
to  poultry  is,  that  they  do  not  flourish  well 
when  kept  together  in  large  numbers.  But  this 
objection  is  without  force  on  most  farms  where 


only  a  hundred  fowls,  or  so,  are  kept,  and 
around  the  thousands  of  smaller  homesteads, 
where  a  pig  is  considered  necessary  as  a  scaven¬ 
ger.  It  seems  not  to  be  understood  that  fowls  are 
preferable  for  the  same  purpose.  We  will  let  a 
subscriber  speak.  Here  is  part  of  a  letter  just  at 
hand  from  J.  C.  Thompson,  of  Staten  Island : 

“Most  families  in  the  country,  and  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  cities,  think  they  must  keep  one  or 
more  pigs,  to  use  up  the  offal  of  the  family— or 
because  it  is  the  ‘custom  of  the  country.’ 
Having  tried  pigs,  and  become  disgusted  with 
the  trouble,  labor,  expense,  filth  and  noise — to 
say  nothing  of  the  inferiority  of  pork  to  eggs 
and  poultry — I  abandoned  the  former  for  the 
latter;  the  result  has  been  quite  satisfactory, 
and  after  several  years  trial,  I  feel  confident  the 
advantage  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  poultry. 
Here  is  my  last  year’s  account : — January  1, 
1861,  stock  on  hand,  70  fowls,  of  which  fif¬ 
teen  died  during  the  winter,  from  unknown 
causes,  leaving  me  52  laying  hens.  From 
these  I  obtained  in  January,  409  eggs ;  in  Fe¬ 
bruary,  439 ;  in  March,  681 ;  in  April,  959 ; 
in  May,  835;  in  June,  801;  in  July,  719;  in 
August,  603 ;  in  September,  421 ;  in  October, 
332 ;  in  November,  286 ;  and  in  December,  440. 
Total,  from  52  hens,  6,925  eggs — equivalent,  in 
bulk,  to  seven  barrels,  as  a  barrel  packed  for 
market  contains  just  about  1,000  eggs.  About 
8  eggs  from  the  Leghorn  or  Black  Spanish 
breeds,  weigh  a  pound.  My  6,925  eggs  therefore 
weighed  865  pounds.  Allowing  the  hens  to 


weigh  5  pounds  apiece,  they  each  laid,  on  the 
average,  three  times  their-  weight  in  eggs  alone. 
As  they  hatched  full  a  hundred  chicks,  the 
weight  of  which,  when  ready  for  the  table,  must 
have  been  Impounds  each,  the  whole  amount  of 
food  produced  was  over  a  thousand  pounds, 
notwithstanding  I  killed  off  part  of  the  old 
stock  in  June,  July,  and  August,  depending  on 
the  Spring-hatched  chicks,  which  began  to  lay 
in  August,  to  keep  up  a  supply  of  eggs  and  re¬ 
place  those  killed  off.  When  we  consider  the 
amount  of  food  (of  the  very  best  kind)  produced 
in  one  year,  from  so  small  a  stock  to  start  on, 
and  then,  too,  the  stock  left  whole  at  the  end  of 
the  year — the  advantage  of  poultry  over  pigs 
can  be  seen  at  a  glance. 

To  produce  1,000  pounds  of  pork,  will  require 
a  vast  amount  of  labor,  a  vast  quantity  of  food, 
and  any  quantity  of  noise — giving  fresh  food 
for  only  a  short  time,  and  salt  food  for  the 
balance  of  the  year — and  the  stock  not  left 
whole  to  start  on  again,  as  in  the  case  of  poul¬ 
try.  The  product  in  eggs  was  more  than  6,925, 
perhaps  over  7,000,  as  I  detected  a  boy  that  had 
access  to  the  hen-house  for  some  time,  in  stealing 
them.  The  number  named  was  actually  col¬ 
lected.  My  stock  is  principally  Leghorn ;  and 
it  now  costs  $3  per  month  to  feed  75  head.  As 
some  may  desire  to  know  how  the  hens  are 
managed,  I  send  a  brief  description.”  [We  will 
try  to  find  room  next  month  for  the  details  of 
Mr.  T.’s  practice ;  it  is  well  to  know  first  what 
is  done,  but  the  how  is  not  less  important. — Ed.] 
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Maple  Sugar. 

The  maple  sugar  season  is  just  upon  us. 
Always  important  as  it  is,  this  year  it  is  more 
so  than  ever.  The  high  price  of  cane-sugar 
makes  it  a  costly  luxury,  to  be  indulged  in  spar¬ 
ingly.  Moreover,  it  will  do  us  northerners  no 
harm  to  be  thrown  a  little  more  upon  our  own 
resources.  With  the  maple-trees  and  the  sorghum 
plant,  we  shall  get  along  quite  comfortably. 

The  “  sugar-busli  ”  should  always  be  securely 
fenced  in;  it  is  a  great  annoyance  to  have 
one’s  buckets  visited  by  roving  cattle  during  the 
night.  The  apparatus  used  may  be  of  the  rudest 
kind — the  “  buckets  ”  mere  blocks  of  wood  dug 
out  with  an  ax,  the  sap  boiled  down  in  ket¬ 
tles  hung  on  a  cross-bar  in  the  open  woods — 
but  then,  the  molasses  and  sugar  will  be  rude, 
too.  We  can  easily  do  better  than  that. 

First — the  conveniences  for  boiling  down. 
Build  an  “  arch  ”*  of  brick  and  mortar,  in  size 
corresponding  to  the  extent  of  the  bush.  On 
this,  large  pans  are  to  be  set  for  evaporating. 
Two  or  three  cross-bars  of  iron  are  to  be  laid 
across  the  opening,  to  prevent  the  pans  from 
sagging  down.  The  pans  should  stand  exactly 
level.  Any  tinner  can  make  the  pans,  using 
Russia  iron,  two  sheets  riveted  together  witli 
sides  5  or  6  inches  deep  turned  over  1  wire,  and 
provided  with  handles.  When  more  than  one 
pan  is  used  they  should  be  set  on  the  same  arch, 
each  as  much  as  its  own  depth  higher  than  the 
other,  so  that  the  sap  can  be  drawn,  if  desired, 
through  faucets,  from  the  highest  into  the  low¬ 
est.  If  this  arch  is  under  a  large  shed,  it  will 
contribute  much  to  the  comfort  and  cleanliness 
of  the  work.  Provide  good  dry  wood. 

For  tapping  the  trees,  use  an  auger  |to  4  inch 
size,  and  bore  holes  from  an  inch  to  one  and  a 
half  inches  deep,  merely  cutting  through  the 
bark  and  sap-wood.  A  deeper  hole  strikes 
into  the  heart-wood  and  begets  decay.-  By  tap¬ 
ping  three  or  four  feet  above  the  ground,  the  sap 
is  kept  quite  free  from  flying  leaves  and  dirt. 

Various  kinds  of  spouts  are  used.  Those 
made  of  tin  or  sheet  iron  are  in  high  favor  with 
some.  They  are  about  two  inches  wide  and  six 
inches  long,  rounded  up  eaves-trough  fashion, 
and  one  end  sharpened  with  a  file,  or  on  a  grind¬ 
stone.  It  is  then  driven  into  the  bark  just  be¬ 
low  the  auger-hole,  using  a  wooden  mallet  for 
driving,  to  avoid  battering  it.  Others  prefer 
wooden  spouts,  made  of  pine  or  hard  wood. 

Buckets  are  sometimes  made  of  tin,  others  of 
pine,  and  others  of  cedar,  the  wooden  ones 
being  hooped  with  iron  or  ash,  and  painted. 
These  are  suspended  either  on  the  end  of  the 
spout  (bad  practice),  or  upon  a  large  nail  or  hook 
driven  into  the  tree. 

.  For  collecting  sap,  some  still  practice  carry¬ 
ing  the  buckets  by  hand  to  the  kettles  or  pans  ; 
some  conduct  it  by  shallow  troughs  to  a  large 
reservoir  at  the  center  of  the  bush.  Others  col¬ 
lect  the  sap  by  pailfuls ;  in  a  cask  or  vat  drawn 
upon  a  sled  or  stone-boat. 

Sugaring  Off. — This  is  an  easy  process.  When 
the  sap  is  boiled  down  to  a  syrup,  strain  it 
through  a  clean  flannel  strainer  into  a  medium 
sized  cauldron,  and  boil  it  until  it  granulates. 
If  leaves,  pieces  of  bark,  ashes,  flies,  or  dirt  of 
any  kind  has  fallen  into  the  sap,  it  must  be  clar¬ 
ified.  This  can  be  done  by  using  milk,  or  saler- 
atus  and  the  whites  of  eggs.  A  good  recipe  is 
a  half  tea-cup  of  new  milk  to  every  pailful  of 
syrup.  Then  boil  slowly  and  stir  well  together, 
skimming  off  the  scum  which  will  soon  rise  to 

*An  “  arch  ”  in  sugar-boiler’s  phrase  means  simply  brick 
©>■  stone-work  to  support  boilers,  kettles  or  pans. 


the  surface.  This  done,  ,  and  the  syrup  being 
found  “  dry  ”  enough  (by  testing  a  little  in  a 
saucer)  to  make  into  forms,  pour  it  into  tin  molds 
of  any  convenient  size  or  form,  and  when  solid, 
lay  the  cakes  upside  down  to  prevent  premature 
draining.  At  the  first  leisure  moment,  lay  the 
cakes  on  their  edges  with  dishes  underneath  to 
catch  the  drainings.  The  cakes  will  soon  harden. 

A  practice  of  tapping  maples  with  the  ax, 
hatchet  and  gouge,  is  in  some  sections  alarm¬ 
ingly  prevalent.  It  is  certain  ruin  to  any  maple 
grove,  and  the  price  of  sugar  at  the  present 
time  should  convince  farmers  of  the  great  value 
of  a  good  sugar  bush.  In  a  recent  letter  to  the 
Agriculturist ,  a  farmer  of  Florence,  Ohio,  writes, 
deploring  this  waste,  and  describes  the  common 
“  tap  ”  used  by  himself  and  others.  Here  is  a 
drawing  of  the  simple  implement,  Avith  his  de¬ 
scription  :  “  Take  first  quality,  straight  grained, 
inch  pine  boards,  cut  them  in  foot  lengths,  and 


split  them  up  into  one  inch  square  pieces.  Two 
inches  from  one  end  suav  half-way  through,  and 
split  off  the  ten-inch  piece.  Bore  a  quarter  inch 
hole  into  the  larger  end,  lengthways  of  the  tap, 
and  cut  a  groove  from  the  hole  to  the  other  end. 
In  the  absence  of  a  vise,  to  hold  the  stick  to 
prevent  splitting,  burn  the  hole  out  with  a  hot 
iron.  To  fit  them,  bore  a  4  inch  hole  in  a  hard 
wood  block,  and  Avliittle  down  the  square  ends 
of  the  taps,  just  to  fit,  but  not  to  enter  it. 
When  driven  into  the  trees,  they  should  hold 
fast  when  inserted  an  eighth  to  a  quarter  inch 
only ;  if  driven  in  deeper,  they  cut  off,  in  part, 
the  flow  of  sap. 

It  is  a  good  practice  to  deepen  the  holes  in  the 
trees  by  several  successive  borings  during  the 
sap  season,  in  order  thus  to  clear  out  the  mold, 
and  keep  the  holes  sweet  and  pure ;  but  never 
sink  a  hole  deeper  than  two  inches ;  no  in¬ 
creased  flow  of  sap  is  gained.  A  three-quarter 
inch  hole  will  often  close  up  almost  entirely  in 
one  season. 


A  Talk  About  Sorghum,  or  Chinese  Sugar 
Cane— Interesting  and  Instructive 
Details  of  Experience. 

The  present  high  price  of  sugar,  with  the 
prospect  of  a  further  advance,  very  naturally 
awakens  increasing  interest  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  Sorghum,  or  Chinese  Sugar  Cane  plant,  in 
the  North.  Very  many  letters  of  inquiry  are 
continually  coming  to  this  office,  and  we  shall 
gladly  give  any  information  we  can  gather  aud 
communicate.  Thousands  of  acres  were  grown 
during  1861,  and  manufactured  into  good  pala¬ 
table  sweetening.  The  crop  will  doubtless  be 
increased  to  tens,  if  not  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  acres,  the  present  year.  It  seems  to  be  settled 
beyond  doubt,  that  this  plant  can  be  profitably 
grown  in  the  United  States  below  41°  north 
latitude,  and  probably  even  north  of  42°  or 
43°,  in  favorable  situations.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  from  all  who  have  tried  it  thor¬ 
oughly  (whether  successfully  or  not,)  north  of 
43°.  Perhaps  we  can  not  do  better  in  this  num¬ 
ber  than  to  print  some  memoranda  or'  notes 
taken  down  by  one  of  the  Editors  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist ,  during  a  recent  lengthy  con¬ 
versation  with  Mr.  E.  A.  VanMeter,  Avho  has 
had  considerable  experience,  both  as  a  cultiva- 
tor,  and  in  working  it  up  in  large  quantities, 
for  his  neighbors,  in  Washington,  Tazewell 
County,  Ill.,  (lat.  40°  30'.)  We  have  samples  of 


the  syrup  produced,  which  are  of  excellent  qual¬ 
ity,  and  which  need  no  purifying  for  ordinary 
table  or  culinary  use.  It  is  indeed  free  from  the 
green  or  sharp  taste  which  is  so  common. 

MR.  VAN  METER’S  EXPERIENCE  AND  OPINIONS. 

The  plant  does  ivell  upon  any  good  corn  land, 
and  the  expense  of  cultivating  the  two  crops, 
aside  from  the  cost  of  the  seed,  which  is  incon¬ 
siderable,  is  the  same.  A  rather  light  soil- 
sandy  loam— other  things  being  equal,  produces 
juice  of  the  greatest  richness.  In  regard  to  seed, 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  have  pure  Chi¬ 
nese  Sugar  Cane.  The  Imphee,  in  his  expedience, 
is  three  weeks  later,  and  produces  syrup  of  by 
no  means  so  good  quality,  and  less  in  quantity. 
The  admixture  of  broom  corn  seed  is  not  infre¬ 
quent,  and  is  fatal  to  a  good  crop,  there  being 
little  or  no  sweetness  in  the  stalks.  Sorghum 
may  be  planted  in  hills  three  and  a-half  feet 
apart  each  way,  or  in  drills  the  same  distance 
apart — the  plants  standing  singly  eighteen 
inches  to  two  feet  apart,  and  the  suckers  al¬ 
lowed  to  grow.  If  planted  in  hills,  five  stalks 
are  left  in  each,  and  the  suckers  thoroughly  re¬ 
moved.  He  decidedly  prefers  planting  in  drills, 
and  thinks  that  this  has  much  to  do  with  the 
good  results  of  the  crop.  The  seed  should  be 
planted  as  early  as  the  ground  can  be  prepared, 
and  is  fit  for  its  reception — earlier  than  corn. 
The  practice  of  a  neighbor  is  to  sow  in  an  early 
seed  bed,  and  transplant  to  the  field,  setting  the 
plants  two  feet'apart  in  rows,  and  the  rows  three 
and  a-half  to  four  feet  apart.  This  man’s  syrup 
crystalized  so  readily  that  he  was  obliged  to 
make  it  all  into  sugar,  and  was  unable  to  take 
even  a  sample  of  his  molasses  to  the  County 
Fair.  It  is  the  largest,  best  grown,  and  best 
matured  stalks  that  yield  the  most  and  best 
syrup.  Some  juice  yields  seventeen  per  cent,  of 
good  thick  syrup,  and  others  only  ten  per  cent. 

The  crop  is  treated  like  corn  until  it  begins  to 
ripen,  which  may  be  known  by  the  cane  turning 
yellow  upon  the  joints  towards  the  buts,  and 
by  the  blackness  of  the  seeds.  At  this  period  it 
should  be  “  bladed,”  or  stripped  of  its  leaves,  to 
facilitate  perfect  ripening.  To  effect  the  “  blad¬ 
ing,”  take  a  hickory  stick,  one-and-a-half  to  two 
inches  in  diameter  and  three  feet  long,  slip  on  a 
rmg,  or  bind  it  strongly  within  fourteen  inches 
of  the  end ;  split  this  end  in  the  middle,  and 
spread  the  ends  two  inches  apart,  by  a  wedge  in 
the  split.  This  saves  a  great  amount  of  labor — 
a  single  blow  usually  blading  a  stalk,  and  often 
more  than  one,  perfectly.  The  blades  thus  re¬ 
moved  are  considered  equal  to  corn  fodder,  not 
having  been  touched  by  the  frost,  and  are  easily 
cured.  The  bladed  stalks  stand  after  this 
tAvo  Aveeks  or  more,  unless  danger  of  frost 
makes  it  necessary  to  cut  them  sooner.  Freez¬ 
ing  is  ruinous  to  the  can'e,  giving  a  peculiar  fla¬ 
vor  to  the  syrup,  and  causing  fermentation 
in  the  cane  itself,  unless  pressed  immedi¬ 
ately.  It  must,  therefore,  be  cut  before  any  hard 
frosts — though  light  frosts,  which  wither,  the 
leaves,  do  no  hurt. 

When  fully  ripe,  the  cane  should  be  cut, 
Avhich  operation  is  thus  performed:  Using  a 
corn  knife,  strike  off  about  three  feet  of  the  top 
as  it  stands  (the  length  to  be  cut  off  will  vary 
somewhat,  according  to  the  size  and  maturity 
of  the  cane).  Then  cut  the  cane  off  about  eight 
inches  from  the  ground,  or  at  least  above  the 
first  joint,  and  lay  in  piles  or  on  the  wagon. 
There  Avill  usually  be  suckers  enough  to  bind  the 
cane  in  bundles  if  it  is  desirable,  or  if  it  is  to  be 
hauled  far.  After  the  removal  of  the  stalks,  the 
seed  may  be  collected,  or  fed  to  hogs  or  poul¬ 
try  on  the  ground.  The  canes  are  taken  direct- 
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ly  to  the  mill,  or  set  up  or  laid  in  piles,  aucl 
protected  against  frost  by  covering  them  with 
the  tops,  or  with  hay  or  straw, — in  which  condi¬ 
tion  they  will  keep  for  months. 

The  mill  used  was  Hedges,  Free  &  Co.’s  two- 
liorse  mill — a  good  one — consisting  of  three  rol¬ 
lers  thirteen  inches  long,  the  largest  and  upper 
one  eight  inches,  the  others  four  inches  in  diame¬ 
ter  ;  both  small  rollers  act  against  the  large  one. 
From  eight  to  thirteen  canes  are  kept  passing 
through  the  mill  at  once,  and  as  the  juice  flows 
out  it  is  conducted  to  the  “  clarifier,”  being  as 
liquid  §s  water,  and  of  a  dark  grass-green  color. 
(Imphee  juice  is  of  a  dark,  muddy  hue.)  In  the 
clarifying  pan  it  is  mixed  with  Root’s  patent 
“  clarifyers,”  (a  mixture  of  lime,  soda  and  eggs.) 
After  clarifying,  the  juice  is  boiled  and  slam¬ 
med  for  fifteen  minutes.  From  this  it  is  drawn 
off  into  the  settling  box,  where,  mixed  with 
clay,  it  stands  to  settle,  and  after  fifteen  or  twen¬ 
ty  minutes,  may  be  drawn  off  clear  and  limpid, 
into  a  convenient  vessel,  whence  it  is  pumped 
up  into  the  evaporator. 

Cook’s  evaporator  is  used,  in  which  the  fire 
plays  under  an  inclined  pan,  down  which  the 
juice  is  made  to  run,  following  a  zig-zag  course, 
running  faster  or  slower,  according  to  the  in¬ 
clination  of  the  pan,  or  the  rapidity  at  which  it 
is  allowed  to  flow  in  or  out.  Water  is  placed 
in  the  evaporator  to  begin  with,  and  in  twenty 
to  twenty-five  minutes  after  the  juice  begins  to 
flow  in  at  one  end  syrup  begins  to  flow  out  at 
the  other.  By  the  exercise  of  a  little  care,  there 
is  no  danger  of  burning  the  syrup ;  but  the  care 
must  be  constant.  A  uniform  product  is  most 
desirable.  The  syrup  should  not  be  too  thick, 
for  it  will  not  flow  readily  from  the  barrels  if  it 
is  so,  and  this  great  degree  of  concentration  is 
not  necessary  to  prevent  souring.  The  mill 
runs  about  sixty  gallons  an  hour,  and  sixty  gal¬ 
lons  is  a  charge  for  the  clarifier,  and  so  about 
this  quantity  was  worked  at  one  time. 

Mr.  Yan  Meter  made  syrup  for  half  the  pro¬ 
duct,  and  found  ready  sale  for  his  portion  at  the 
mill,  as  fast  as  it  was  made,  at  fifty  cents  per 
gallon,  and  had  no  end  of  orders  which  could 
not  be  filled. 

One  hundred  gallons  to  the  acre  was  about 
an  average  yield  last  year  for  land  adjoining 
corn  which  yielded  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre. 
The  Sorghum  syrup,  at  fifty  cents  per  gallon, 
half  going  to  the  boiler,  nets  the  farmer  $25 ; 
while  corn  only  sold  for  fifteen  cents  per  bushel, 
netting  $7.50  per  acre. 

For  ourselves,  we  entertain  no  doubt  that  the 
boiler’s  profit  will  be  found  too  great  by  and  by, 
and  so  a  still  larger  profit  will  accrue  to  the 
farmer.  W e  have  reports  of  crops  yielding  from 
100  gallons  to  850,  or  even  more,  per  acre. 

P.  S. — A  Sorghum  Convention. — As  we 
close  this  sheet,  we  have  from  a  special  corres¬ 
pondent,  a  report  of  the  meeting  of  Sorghum 
Growers,  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  Jan.  7,  but  cannot 
now  find  room  for  it.  They  appear  to  have  had 
a  good  time,  with  their  fifteen  samples  of  beau¬ 
tiful  Sorghum  sugar,  and  “Sorghum  syrup 
enough  to  float  a  [very]  small  frigate.”  Many 
reported  having  made  10  to  100  pounds  each  of 
sugar  last  year.  Most,  if  not  all,  had  used  Cook’s 
rocking  Evaporator.  There  was  considerable 
information  brought  out  during  the  discussions 
and  relations  of  experience.  These  referred 
more  to  harvesting  and  manufacturing  than  to 
planting,  and  will  be  in  season  hereafter.  One 
point  stated  is  important,  viz.:  that  most  of  the 
seed  now  in  the  country  is  hybridized  with 
broom  corn,  and  is  therefore  deteriorated,  mak¬ 
ing  a  new  importation  of  seed  desirable. 


Tim  Bunker  on  the  Value  of  Muck. 

“Ha’int  you  got  most  tired  on’t,  squire  ?”  asked 
Ben.  Jones,  as  I  carted  along  my  twentieth  load 
of  muck  last  night. 

“  Guess  not.  Why  ?”  I  replied. 

“It’s  a  mighty  deal  of  hard  work  for  nothing. 
I’d  just  as  leeves  have  so  many  loads  of  snow 
banks  in  a  barn  yard.” 

“  It’s  all  moonshine  about  there’s  bein  any  var- 
tu  in  muck.  I’d  jest  as  soon  dung  a  field  with 
icicles,”  chimed  in  George  Washington  Tucker, 
who  gets  his  ideas  and  his  drinks  from  Jones. 

“  Them’s  my  sentiments  exactly,”  said  Jake 
Frink,  as  he  met  us  in  the  road  with  a  load  of 
oats  in  bags,  going  down  to  Shadtown  to  mar¬ 
ket.  “  You  see  I  was  overpersuaded  one  year, 
when  the  Squire  bo’t  the  hoss-pond  lot,  to  try 
some  of  the  mud  that  come  out  of  the  side  of 
the  road,  where  the  pond  used  to  be.  I  guess 
I  carted  a  dozen  load,  and  thought  I  was  going 
to  see  corn  stalks  as  big  as  your  wrist,  and  ears 
as  long  as  a  hoe-handle.  And  I  du  declare  I 
never  could  see  abit  a  difference  where  I  used  it.” 

“  How  much  manure  did  you  put  on  to  the 
acre  ?”  inquired  Seth  Twiggs  as  he  drew  a  luci- 
fer  across  the  top  of  his  boot,  and  lighted  his 
inevitable  pipe. 

“Wall  I  made  a  whoppin  sight  that  year,  and 
slapped  her  on  ten  loads  to  the  acre.” 

“  Corn  must  ’av  been  skeer’d  at  such  duin’s 
I  guess,”  said  Seth  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye 
that  the  cloud  of  smoke  could  not  hide. 

“  Corn  didn’t  come  up  well  did  it  ?”  asked 
Seth,  pursuing  his  catechising. 

“Wall,  yes,  it  came  up,  but  looked  mighty 
yaller,  and  didn’t  begin  to  grow  much  till  into 
June,  and  then  it  was  spindlin,  and  a  great 
many  stalks  didn’t  have  any  years  on  ’em.  It 
was  that  cold  frog  mud  that  pizened  the  sile.” 

“  How  much  corn  du  you  git  to  the  acre,  take 
it  by  and  large,  Mr.  Frink  ?”  asked  Seth  civilly. 

“  I  guess  about  twenty  bushels,  on  an  average, 
some  times  a  leetle  more — and  some  times  less.” 

“  And  how  much  manure  do  you  put  on  to 
the  acre  ?”  contined  Seth  determined  to  get  to 
the  bottom  of  the  matter. 

“  Wall  that  is  jest  as  it  happens.  I  allers  put 
on  all  I  make,  be  it  more  or  less,  p’raps  fifty  or 
sixty  loads  on  to  eight  or  nine  acres  of  plantin. 
It’s  real  dung,  though,  and  none  of  your  bog 
moss,  and  stuff.” 

“  And  how  do  you  suppose  Squire  Bunker  gits 
eighty  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre  ?” 

“Wall,  his  land  allers  was  better  than  mine; 
and  then  he  has  more  cattle  to  make  more  ma¬ 
nure,  and  he  buys  lots  of  guanner  and  bone 
dust,  and  all  the  ashes  folks  makes  in  the  vil¬ 
lage,  and  sets  every  boy  that’s  big  enough  to 
run  on  tew  legs  to  pickin  up  bones,  and  buys 
every  dedhoss  and  rotten  sheep,  and  murdered 
cat,  shoe  maker’s  parin’s,  old  boots,  ded  hens, 
old  rags,  and  feathers,  sticks  ’em  into  this  muck, 
and  makes  manure.  If  a  man  has  money  ’nuff 
to  buy  carrion,  he  can  make  manure  and  make 
crops,  but  ye  see  it  costs  more  than  it  comes  to. 
And  then,  who  wants  to  be  runnin  an  opposi¬ 
tion  line  to  the  crows !  The  Squire  is  great  on 
dead  hosses,  depend  on’t.  The  crows  haven’t 
had  a  decent  meal  of  vittles  the  last  five  years, 
the  Squire’s  been  so  spry  after  every  ded  critter.” 

Jake  Frink  touched  up  his  nag  and  disap¬ 
peared  rather  suddenly  after  this  display  of  his 
philosophy  of  big  crops.  There  was,  of  course, 
some  foundation  in  truth  for  his  reflection  upon 
my  methods  of 'making  manure.  But  neighbor 
Frink  displayed  his  own  pride,  as  well  as  my 


humiliation,  in  his  remarks.  One  would  hardly 
think  it.  But  Jake  Frink  is  really  above  his 
business,  and  is  ashamed  to  do  what  ought  to 
be  done,  to  make  the  most  of  the  materials  with 
in  his  reach  to  enrich  his  stores  of  manure.  You 
see  this  digging  muck  is  nasty  business.  You 
must  soil  your  boots,  and  your  shirt  sleeves,  and 
a  splash  of  mud  upon  your  shirt  bosom  is  not 
uncommon.  Aud  the  handling  of  dead  horses 
and  other  diseased  animals  is  not  particularly 
savory.  But  then  if  a  man’s  going  to  be  a  farm¬ 
er,  he  musn’t  faint  at  the  sight  of  such  things, 
or  carry  a  smelling  bottle  to  keep  down  the 
stenches.  Muck  makes  clean  corn,  yellow  as 
gold,  and  the  sweetest  of  meal,  and  all  offal  and 
putrid  flesh  in  the  laboratory  of  the  soil  is  turn¬ 
ed  into  luxuriant  grass,  which  makes  nice  milk, 
cheese,  and  butter,  and  a  plenty  of  it.  Being 
a  farmer,  and  “  nothing  else  ”,  as  the  boys  say, 
I  go  in  for  muck  and  more  of  it  every  year. 

You  gentlemen  that  edit  agricultural  papers, 
attend  the  fairs  and  see  almost  nobody  but  the 
best  farmers,  who  carry  out  your  teachings, 
think  the  world  is  almost  converted  to  youi 
faith.  You  have  been  preaching  about  muck 
fora  dozen1  years  or  more,  and  you  may  think 
that  every  body  understands  it  and  every  body 
uses  it,  and  as  much  as  they  ought  to.  You 
never  made  a  greater  mistake  in  the  world.  I 
tell  you  the  millenium  hasn’t  come  yet  by  a  long 
shot.  I  guess  one  half  the  farmers  in  these 
parts  to-day,  have  got  Jake  Frink’s  notion 
about  muck,  and  it  rests  upon  just  his  sort  of 
trial,  a  single  experiment  based  on  an  applica¬ 
tion  of  ten  loads  of  half  made  compost  to  the 
acre.  No  wonder  muck  is  considered  poor  stuff. 

Now  I  am  ready  to  give  a  reason  for  the  faith 
that  is  in  me.  On  my  old  land  I  can  not  make 
any  money  at  farming  without  manure,  and 
carting  muck  is  the  cheapest  way  I  can  make 
it.  Indeed  I  should  not  know  what  to  do  with¬ 
out  swamp  muck.  Manure,  as  it  is  sold  in 
towns  and  villages  in  the  Northern  States 
brings  from  two  to  three  dollars  a  cord  of  103 
bushels.  As  it  6 rings  this  price  it  is  to  be  pre¬ 
sumed  that  it  is  worth  this  to  the  cultivators 
who  buy  it.  These  are  generally  market  gar¬ 
deners  and  farmers  who  live  within  four  or  five 
miles  of  market.  If  manure  is  worth  this  to  the 
farmer  who  has  to  cart  it  several  miles,  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  worth  as  much,  or  more,  to  the  farmer 
who  makes  it  and  uses  it  upon  his  own  farm. 

Now  I  claim  for  the  muck  and  peat  that  I  use, 
that  I  make  a  dollar  upon  every  cord  that  pass¬ 
es  through  my  yard  and  stables  on  its  way  to 
the  plowed  fields  where  it  is  turned  under — 
reckoning  its  value  at  the  lowest  market  price, 
two  dollars  a  cord.  The  peat  as  it  lies  in  the 
bed  yielding  no  income,  is  entirely  worthless. 
It  can  be  dug  and  thrown  upon  the  bank  of  the 
ditch  for  twenty  five  cents  a  cord.  If  it  can  lie 
a  year,  all  the  better,  but  this  is  not  essential,  as 
fresh  stable  manure  will  cure  it  without  frost. 
It  can  be  delivered  in  my  yard  for  fifty  cents  a 
cord,  f)ut  it  would  cost  those  who  have  to  cart  it 
half  a  mile  or  more,  perhaps  seventy  five  cents 
a  cord,  making  a  dollar.  Dry  muck  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  mixing  and  curing  during  the  Winter, 
would  be  certain  to  lose  neither  in  weight  nor 
volume.  In  the  Spring  it  is  worth  two  dollars 
a  cord  as  it  lies  in  the  yard.  In  making  com¬ 
post  I  calculate  to  use  about  three  loads  of  muck 
to  one  of  stable  manure.  If  I  have  animals 
enough  to  make  a  hundred  cords  with  nothing 
but  straw,  I  can  make  four  hundred  with  muck. 

On  the  muck  that  I  am  able  to  cure  in  the 
fields  where  I  use  it,  I  make  a  still  larger  profit, 
as  I  save  once  carting.  This  I  cure  with  stable 
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manure  that  I  buy  from  the  village,  and  ■with 
fish,  dead  animals,  guano,  or  with  lime  and  ash¬ 
es,  taking  care  not  to  use  these  latter  articles 
with  the  animal  manures.  If  any  body  doubts 
about  my  estimate  of  muck  let  him  come  to 
Hookertown  and  see  my  corn  bin  and  porkers, 
my  root  cellar  and  cows,  and  my  hay  mows  and 
horse  stables.  Jake  Frink  despises  a  dead  horse 
and  invokes  crows.  I  think  the  carcass  worth 
a  “  V,”  and  save  it.  There  is  as  much  differ¬ 
ence  in  folks  as  in  any  thing. 

Uoolcertown,  )  Yours  to  command 

Jan.  llth,  1862.  (  Timothy  Bunkkh,  Esq. 


Carting  Manure  in  Winter. 

Farmers  accomplish  much  more  in  the  win¬ 
ter  months  than  they  formerly  did.  The  cus¬ 
tom  of  going  into  Winter  quarters  after  Christ¬ 
mas  has  passed  away  upon  many  farms,  to  the 
mutual  advantage  of  the  owner  of  the  soil,  and 
of  his  laborers.  The  working  force  of  the  farm 
is  continued  through  the  whole  season,  and  the 
management  is  so  skillful  that  there  is  always 
something  to  be  done  that  will  pay.  In  the 
older  States,  manure  making  occupies  a  promi¬ 
nent  place.  Indeed  it  may  be  said  to  be  the 
foundation  of  the  new  order  of  things,  for  with¬ 
out  this,  it  would  be  impossible  to  furnish  profit¬ 
able  employment  in  winter  for  the  whole 
amount  of  labor  needed  in  summer. 

With  this  as  the  chief  business,  there  is  always 
work  in  rainy  weather,  in  the  barn  cellar,  or 
under  the  sheds,  making  compost;  and  the  frosty 
weather  when  muck  can  not  be  dug,  is  improved 
to  cart  manure  where  it  will  be  needed  for  the 
next  season’s  operations.  The  idea  that  manure 
wastes  when  spread  upon  the  surface  of  the 
meadow,  or  plowed  field  is  exploded  by  these 
farmers.  If  the  land  lies  level  without  danger 
of  washing,  tliey'  spread  freely  from  October  to 
May,  without  any  apprehension  of  loss.  The 
ammonia  generated  from  the  green  manures  is 
pretty  well  locked  up  in  the  muck  with  which 
it  is  mixed  before  it  is  started  from  the  barn 
cellar  or  yards.  The  already  fine  compost  is 
made  still  finer  by  the  frosts  of  winter  and  is 
evenly  distributed  over  the  surface  of  meadows. 

A  very  great  advantage  of  using  this  season 
for  carting,  is  the  improved  condition  of  the 
ground.  The  cart-way  is  as  solid  as  a  railroad, 
and  almost  as  smooth,  and  a  large  part  of  the 
obstructions  that  impede  the  wheels  is  removed. 
The  meadow  is  not  cut  up  into  ruts,  or  made 
rough  by  the  hoof  prints  of  cattle.  It  is  much 
better  to  top  dress  meadows  now,  than  to  wait 
until  Spring.  It  is  also  an  advantage  to  cart 
out  manure  upon  the  fields  which  are  to  be 
plowed.  The  drawing  is  done  more  economi¬ 
cally,  it  forwards  the  spring’s  work,  and  saves 
strength  of  team  for  plowing  and  other  work 
that  must  be  done  in  its  season.  Jonathan. 


How  to  Haul  Stones  and  Manure. 

The  stone  boat,  or  “drag,”  so  generally  used,  is 
the  most  expensive  method.  The  most  that  can 
be  said  in  its  favor  is,  that  it  is  so  simple  in  its 
structure  that  any  body  can  make  one  after  the 
planks  are  sawed,  and  that  it  is  very  convenient 
in  loading  and  unloading  the  stones.  But  after 
the  stones  are  loaded  we  want  a  team  of  ele¬ 
phants  to  draw  them.  It  is  severe  on  oxen  by 
reason  of  the  heavy  strain  it  brings  upon  them. 
The  friction  upon  the  ground,  unless  covered 
with  snow  or  ice,  is  immense.  And  if  the  ground 
is  lubricated  with  frost  it  is  a  dangerous  vehicle 
unless  the  surface  is  level,  as  it  is  very  liable  to 


run  against  the  legs  of  the  cattle.  We  have 
known  of  a  fine  yoke  of  oxen  permanently  dis¬ 
abled  in  this  way.  Stones  should  be  moved 
upon  wheels  if  we  consult  the  welfare  of  our 
teams.  A  yoke  of  cattle  will  draw  a  ton  upon 
broad  tire  wheels  with  about  the  same  ease  as 
they  will  draw  one  quarter  of  that  weight  upon 
a  stone  boat — a  great  saving  of  muscle. 

For  moving  very  large  stones  of  five  or  six 
tuns  weight,  and  putting  them  in  place  in  a  wall, 
there  is  nothing  we  have  yet  seen  or  heard  of, 
quite  equal  to  Bolles’  Stone  digger,  (described 
and  illustrated  in  the  last  December  Agriculturist). 
But  as  this  is  somewhat  expensive  and  not  yet 
in  general  use,  a  very  convenient  carriage  for 
stones  is  a  platform  suspended  between  the 
wheels  of  a  wagon.  The  platform  may  be  10  to 
12  feet  long,  and  of  the  width  of  a  wagon  body. 
It  maybe  made  of  strong  plank,  or  joists, -bolted 
or  spiked  upon  cross-pieces.  This  is  suspended 
by  short  stout  chains  from  the  fore  and  hind 
axles,  down  to  within  a  foot  of  the  ground,  or 
less  for  a  level  surface.  To  facilitate  turning,  the 
forward  end  may  have  but  one  chain  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  which  will  allow  the  forward  wheels  to 
turn  readily  to  the  right  or  left.  The  plat¬ 
form  may  hang  mainly  upon  the  hind  axle,  in 
which  case  the  rear  may  be  nearly  as  wide  as 
between  the  wheels,  and  the  forward  end  run 
out  nearly  to  a  point.  The  wagon  can  then  be 
turned  round  in  a  short  space.'  The  two  chains 
on  either  end  of  the  hind  axle  will  prevent  its  tip¬ 
ping.  The  hind  end  can  be  tipped  down  to  the 
ground  for  rolling  on  a  very  large  stone,  which 
can  then  be  balanced  by  smaller  stones  thrown 
on  in  front.  Such  an  apparatus  is  quickly  con¬ 
structed,  without  the  aid  of  a  mechanic,  except 
getting  the  bolts  from  a  blacksmith.  Any  strong 
wagon  may  be  used,  and  much  larger  loads  can 
be  drawn,  saving  not  only  wear  of  team,  but  not 
unfrequently  expense  for  blasting  stones  that 
could  not  be  moved  on  a  drag  or  stone-boat. 


ANOTHER  SIMPLE  ARRANGEMENT. 


We  have  seen  in  Belgium,  and  in  the  north 
of  France,  a  very  simple  arrangement  for  haul¬ 
ing  stones,  manure,  etc.  Two  chains  are  sus¬ 
pended,  one  fastened  to  each  end  of  the  front 
axle  and  the  other  to  each  end  of  the  rear  axle, 
and  narrow  planks,  joists,. or  poles,  laid  on  as 
shown  in  the  annexed  cut  which  we  draw  from 
memory.  To  unload  small  stones,  or  manure, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  seize  the  rear  end  of  the 
planks,  which  are  pointed  for  this  purpose,  and 
lift  them  one  by  one,  letting  the  load  drop 
through.  This  plan  saves  lifting  the  whole 
mass  of  stones  or  manure  up  over  the  sides  of  a 
wagon.  The  hint  is  worth  acting  upon,  and  it 
is  a  wonder  that  we  have  not  thought  of  de¬ 
scribing  it  in  the  Agriculturist  before  now,  or  that 
some  one  else  has  not  done  so. 


A  Cheap  Home-made  Bag  Holder. 

Mr.  Thomas  Sheldon,  of  Hazardville,  sends  to 
the  Agriculturist  a  description  of  a  bag-holder  of 
his  own  contrivance,  which  has  been  in  use  at 
the  Hazard  Powder  Mills  several  years,  for  fill¬ 
ing  bags  with  saltpeter.  It  has  at  least  the  merit 
of  being,  simple,  easily  and  quickly  made,  and 
is  unpatented.  The  accompanying  sketch,  made 
partly  from  the  description,  and  partly  from  a  | 


penciling  made  by  Mr.  S„  will  show  its  form 
and  operation.  A  board,  say  14  by  24  inches, 
is  fitted  with  legs  of  any  desired  length.  These 
may  be  fastened  like  an  ordinary  table,  or  be 
merely  rough  sticks,  fitted  into  auger  holes,  to 
be  taken  out  at  pleasure  for  packing  away.  In 
the  center  of  the  board  a  round  hole  is  cut, 
say  10  inches  in  diameter.  A  tin  or  sheet-iron 


funnel  fits  into  this  closely.  To  use  it,  the  mouth 
of  the  bag  is  slipped  over  the  funnel  spout,  and 
the  bag  let  through  the  hole.  The  funnel,  on 
being  pressed  down,  holds  the  bag  so  firmly  that 
.  it  will  not  slip  out,  even  when  filled,  without  the 
bottom  coming  down  to  the  floor.  The  funnel 
neck  should  be  much  less  flaring  than  shown  in 
the  engraving,  or  it  will  not  wedge  in  the  bag  so 
strongly.  This  would  seem  to  be  a  good  appa¬ 
ratus,  costing  but  very  little,  and  requiring  no 
cash  outlay,  exeept  for  the  funnel. 


Is  it  the  Glanders? 


A  young  farmer  writes  us  about  a  fine  young 
horse  of  his,  which  has  some  symptoms  of  glan¬ 
ders,  and  wants  to  know  what  the  real  trouble 
is,  and  how  to  deal  with  it.  His  horse  runs  at 
the  nose,  has  some  soreness  about  the  jaws;  is 
feverish,  loses  gradually  in  flesh,  and  is  disin¬ 
clined  to  work. 

These,  indeed,  are  among  the  symptoms  of 
glanders,  but  a  horse  may  have  them  all  with¬ 
out  having  the  glanders.  The  decisive  marks  of 
this  disease  are  as  follows:  At  first,  there  is  an 
increased  discharge  of  watery  matter  from  the 
nostrils,  which  has  a  little  mucus  mixed  with  it. 
It  generally  flows  first  from  the  left  nostril.  It 
is  not  thick  and  sticky,  as  some  say,  but  it  be¬ 
comes  so  after  passing  the  first  stage.  Now,  it 
becomes  contagous,  and  the  infected  animal 
should  be  removed  to  a  separate  barn  or  pas¬ 
ture.  If  the  disease  is  not  now  checked,  the 
discharge  begins  to  contain  pus ,  and  the  glands 
of  the  nostrils  and  under  jaw  become  enlarged. 
The  membrane  of  the  nose  becomes  of  a  dark 
purplish  or  leaden  color,  and  small  ulcers  break 
out  upon  it.  At  this  stage,  the  general  health 
of  the  horse  begins  to  fail.  He  loses  flesh,  his 
hair  becomes  dry  and  sheds  off,  he  has  a  poor 
appetite,  an  occasional  cough,  the  discharge 
from  the  nose  becomes  bloody  and  offensive  to 
the  smell,  and  the  breathing  labored.  Tumors 
soon  appear  on  the  face  and  neck,  and  inside,  of' 
the  thighs,  the  hind  legs  swell  and  become  hot 
and  tender,  and  the  whole  animal  becoming 
overcharged  with  disease,  succumbs  and  dies. 

A  simple  hard  cold,  or  catarrh,  or  strangles, 
may  sometimes  show  itself  in  the  form  of  nasal  • 
discharge,  fever  and  loss  of  appetite,  and  swol- 
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len  throat,  but  these  will  soon  pass  off,  under 
kind  treatment. 

The  glanders  is  one  of  the  worst  and  most 
fatal  of  diseases.  It  is  sometimes  inherited,  and 
at  others  communicated  by  contagion.  It  some¬ 
times  comes  from  bad  stable  management,  es¬ 
pecial^  bad  ventilation.  Want  of  regular  ex¬ 
ercise,  over-work,  everything  that  tends  to  break 
down  the  Vitality  of  the  horse  tends  to  induce 
glanders. 

The  glanders  is  quite  contageous.  As  soon  as 
it  is  discovered  upon  a  horse,  he  should  at  once 
be  put  by  himself.  No  other  horse  should  eat 
from  his  manger,  or  drink  from  the  same  pail, 
or  wear  his  bridle.  And,  worse  than  all,  the 
owner  of  the  horse  sometimes  contracts  the 
same  malady  by  handling  him. 

The  only  useful  remedies  are  those  which  will 
build  up  the  general  health  of  the  horse.  Turn 
him  out  to  pasture.  Give  him  light  work. 
Properly  managed,  a  glandered  horse  will  some¬ 
times  do  moderate  service  for  several  years:  but 
when  the  disease  is  once  established,  a  real  and 
permanent  cure  is  not  to  be  expected. 


For  the  American  Agriculturist. 

Horse  Coverings  and  Their  Use. 

Some  good  horse-men  blanket  their  horses  all 
the  year,  while  others  discard  their  use.  The 
advocates  of  the  former  practice  claim  that 
blanketing  imparts  a  sleek  and  glossy  appear¬ 
ance  to  the  coat,  effects  a  saving  of  food  by 
keeping  up  the  animal  heat,  protects  them  from 
flies  and  dust,  making  the  grooming  easier,  and 
preventing  a  sudden  check  of  perspiration, which 
would  result  in  colds  or  other  diseases.  Assum¬ 
ing  that  nature  gives  the  horse  sufficient  protec¬ 
tion,  and  that  whatever  increases*  the  labor  of 
tending  him  without  an  equivalent  gain  is  to  be 
avoided,  too  much  is  claimed.  His  coat  receives 
an  additional  gloss  from  the  blanketing,  but  a 
horse  in  good  health,  well  fed  and  faithfully 
groomed,  wears  a  coat  that  needs  no  polishing. 
All  the  food  saved  by  blankets,  I  think,  can  be 
better  estimated  upon  paper  than  seen  in  the 
measure.  Were  there  material  gain,  it  would  be 
economy  to  blanket  our  cows  and  oxen. 

Constantly  wearing  the  blanket  tends  to  make 
a  horse  sensitive,  and  liable  to  take  colds.  When 
a  horse  brought  from  a  warm  stable,  is  stripped 
of  his  thick  blanket,  he  undergoes  a  sudden  and 
great  change  of  temperature.  Such  treatment 
seems  harsh,  if  not  cruel,  at  any  rate  quite  the 
reverse  to  the  course  men  pursue.  When  we  go 
out  in  cold  weather,  we  are  very  careful  to  put 
on  extra  garments,  and  then  lay  them  aside 
while  in  the  house.  What  would  be  said  of  the 
man  who  advocated  wearing  overcoats  in  the 
house,  and  going  in  shirt  sleeves  while  out  of 
doors.  Precisely  similar  is  the  practice  of  al¬ 
ways  keeping  a  blanket  on  a  horse  in  the  stall. 

As  with"  men,  so  with  horses,  the  same  regi¬ 
men  is  not  applicable  in  the  same  degree  to  all 
classes.  For  those  horses  which  are  used  only 
for  fast  driving,  the  constant  use  of  the  blanket 
may  be  advisable  and  practicable,  for  they  stand 
in  the  stable  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  and 
when  taken  out,  they  are  either  heavily  blanket¬ 
ed,  or  their  exercise  is  severe.  It  is  by  the  own¬ 
ers  of  this  class  of  horses  that  the  practice  is 
most  strongly  recommended.  But  for  horses  of 
all  work,  out  everyday  in  all  kinds  of  weather, 
warm  stalls  with  plenty  of  bedding  in  a  warm 
narn  are  sufficient.  Wide  cracks  between 
boards  near  the  stalls  are  not  approved  means 
of  ventilation  in  a  New-England  climate.  A 
barn  may  be  warm  and*tight,  and  at  the  same 


time  well  ventilated.  The  stalls  should  be  upon 
the  warm  side  of  the  barn,  with  high  and  tight 
sides,  affording  double  protection.  Influenced 
by  such  views,  some  extensive  owners  and  ex¬ 
cellent  managers  of  horses  in  this  vicinity  have 
made  their  stables  warmer,  thus  dispensing 
with  the  constant  use  of  blankets  in  doors. 

It  is  in  their  occasional  use  for  preventing 
chills  and  colds,  that  their  real  benefit  is  found. 
Some  sort  of  covering  is  indispensable  for  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  horse,  when  he  is 
made  to  stand  exposed  to  cold  winds ;  and  when 
he  returns  to  the  stable  tired  and  heated,  the 
blanket  should  be  worn  until  he  has  cooled  oft'; 
then  remove  it,  and  give  him  a  thorough  rubbing 
down.  It  is  important  that  blankets  should  be 
of  ample  dimensions,  for  while  exposed  to  cold, 
in  a  heated  condition,  the  muscles  of  the  breast 
and  legs  need  protection  as  well  as  the  back 
and  sides ;  for  this  purpose  blankets  should  be 
wide  and  long  enough  to  pass  around  and  fasten 
under  the  breast.  A  light  and  thin  covering  in 
fly  time  saves  the  horse  much  torment,  and  fre¬ 
quently  saves  the  master  serious  runaways  and 
accidents.  The  india-rubber  coverings  now  be¬ 
coming  so  common  with  express-men  and  oth¬ 
ers,  who  are  obliged  to  be  out  in  all  kinds  of 
weather,  can  not  be  too  highly  commended. 
The  judicious  use  of  blankets  and  other  cover¬ 
ings  in  the  ways  stated,  amply  repays  all  ex¬ 
pense  and  trouble.  They  prolong  the  days 
of  many  a  liard-wrorked  horse,  and  save  him 
much  suffering  from  stiffened  legs  and  rheumat¬ 
ic  muscles.  N.  S.  T. 

Lawrence,  Mass. 


Fig.  1. 

New  Horse  Shoes— Useful  for  Diseased 
Hoofs,  and  also  for  Instant  Application 
in  the  Absence  of  a  Blacksmith. 

We  have  received  from  Germany,  some  ac¬ 
counts  of  a  new  form  of  horse-shoe,  which 
would  appear  to  be  a  very  desirable  improve¬ 
ment.  It  is  patented  in  Austria,  but,  so  far 
as  we  have  heard,  is  free  to  the  public  here, 
and  we  take  pleasure  in  presenting  the  accom¬ 
panying  engravings  and  description  to  the 
readers  of  the  American  Agriculturist.  The  shoe 
referred  to  is  one  which  is  applied  to  the  hoof 
without  the  use  of  nails,  and  may  be  put  on  or 
taken  off  in  a  minute’s  time.  One  or  more  of 
these  shoes  can  be  carried  by  a  person  traveling, 
and  be  applied  at  once  in  case  of  the  loss  of  a 
shoe,  without  waiting  to  reach  a  blacksmith’s 
shop.  They  are  especially  adapted  for  use  on 
such  hoofs  as  will  not  endure  the  driving  of 
nails,  owing  to  disease,  external  injury,  cracks 
or  splits,  brittleness,  tenderness,  etc.,  and  are 


particularly  adapted  to  diseases  of  the  sole. 

Description. — In  fig.  1,  d,  e ,  ^represent  the 
shoe  proper.  Fig.  2  shows  the  bottom  part.  The 
outer  rim  is  lighter  than  in  the  common  shoe, 
and  is  strengthened  by  the  cross-bars,  which 
also  serve  as  a  protection  to  the  sole  of  the  foot. 
There  may  or  may  not  be  corks  at  the  front  and 


rear  points.  On  the  front  and  at  the  two  sides 
small  flat  hooks  are  placed,  which  turn  out¬ 
wards.  A  strong  India  rubber  ring  or  belt,  (fig. 
1,  a ,  6),  l  inch  broad,  and  i  inch  thick,  is  drawn 
over  the  hoof,  and  into  the  hooks  extending  up 
from  the  shoe.  As  the  upper  part  of  the  hoof 
is  smaller,  the  tendency  of  the  rubber  ring  will 
be  to  slip  up,  and  thus  hold  the  shoe  on  firmly. 
To  adapt  the  shoe  to  hoofs  of  various  forms,  flat 
or  receding,  as  well  as  upright,  the  front  hook, 
at  g,  is  made  with  a  joint.  To  put  on  or  remove 
the  shoe,  it  is  only  necessary  to  stretch  the  rub¬ 
ber  ring  sufficiently  to  pass  it  over  the  bottom. 
For  very  tender,  diseased  hoofs,  care  is  needed 
not  to  make  the  rubber  ring  so  small  in  diame¬ 
ter,  or  so  heavy,  as  to  pinch  the  hoof  too  strongly. 
As  shown  in  our  engraving,  the  side  hooks  pro¬ 
ject  so  as  to  endanger  interfering.  Any  ingeni¬ 
ous  blacksmith  can  avoid  this  difficulty. 


Look  to  the  Sheepfold. 


Sheep  will  not  wholly  take  care  of  themselves, 
accommodating  as  they  are  in  this  lespect. 
Lambs  need  special  attention.  In  the  month  of 
September,  they  should  be  separated  from  their 
dams,  and  put  into  the  best  pasture  the  farm 
affords;  perhaps  a  few  old  and  feeble  sheep 
may  go  with  them.  The  design  of  this  is  to 
bring  them  into  the  wintry  season  fat  and  hearty. 
If  under-fed  in  autumn,  they  become  weak  and 
before  winter  is  over,  many  will  sicken  and  die. 

When  brought  into  the  sheep  yard  early  in 
Winter,  they  should  have,  not  only  a  daily  ra¬ 
tion  of  good  hay,  but  a  little  grain  or  oil-meal 
beside.  Of  course  they  should  have  good  sheds 
into  which  they  can  retreat  in  stormy  weather, 
and  where  they  can  lie  at  night. 

In  December,  let  the  bucks  and  ewes  be  put 
together.  If  it  is  desired  to  increase  several  dis¬ 
tinct  breeds,  divide  the .  ewe's  into  as  many  sep¬ 
arate  lots,  and  put  them  into  separate  pens  or 
yards,  with  a  select  buck  in  each.  They  will 
all  be  served  in  three  or  four  weeks. 

The  custom  of  some  farmers  to  neglect  provid¬ 
ing  good  fresh  water  for  sheep,  is  not  commend¬ 
able.  They  can,  indeed,  melt  snow  in  their 
stomachs,  and  so  can  all  animals  if  compelled 
to  do  so,  but  good,  clean  water  would  be  better. 
By  all  means,  look  well  to  the  sheepfold,  and 
especially  now,  when  the  high  price  of  woo 
makes  this  kind  of  stock  unusually  valuable. 
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Burning  Corn  for  Fuel— Will  it  Pay  ? 

From  recent  letters  received  at  tlie  Office  of 
the  American  Agriculturist ,  and  from  sundry  other 
sources,  we  learn  that  the  farmers  in  some 
parts  of  Illinois  are  using  their  corn  as  fuel,  in 
preference  to  buying  coal  and  hauling  it  to  their 
farms.  At  first,  this  does  not  seem  to  exhibit  a 
prosperous  state  of  agriculture — and,  indeed,  for 
the  present  it  is  not,  for  we  can  hardly  claim 
that  corn  can  be  raised,  for  burning  with  profit. 
The  present,  however,  is  a  disturbed  time.  While 
multitudes  of  men  and  horses  are  at  the  war, 
and  other  means  of  transportation  imperfect,  as 
they  necessarily  are  in  all  new  countries,  we 
cannot  view  it  as  arguing  anything  against  the 
profits  of  farming  in  Illinois  in  ordinary  times, 
because  corn  is  now  selling  at  only  10  cents  per 
bushel.  And  is  it  possible  that  corn  can,  under 
these  circumstances,  be  a  more  economical  fuel 
than  coal?  Let  us  see. — There  are  districts 
in  Illinois,  and  further  west,  where  shelled  corn 
will  sell  for  only  10  cents  per  bushel.  Allowing 
the  corn  to  weigh  60  pounds  to  the  bushel,  12 
pounds  for  the  weight  of  cobs,  and  3  pounds  for 
cost  of  shelling,  we  have  10  cents  for  75  pounds 
in  the  ears.  The  cost  of  hauling  to  the  railroad, 
where  say  18  cents  for  75  pounds  is  paid,  is 
put  low  enough  at  8  cents,  if  the  distance  is  20 
to  30  miles ;  but  if  a  load  of  coal  is  brought  back, 
only  half  this  ought  to  be  charged  to  the  corn. 
W e  may  then  deduct  4  cents  per  bushel  from  the 
price  of  corn  on  the  farm,  to  show  how  much  it 
would  cost,  used  as  fuel.  This  is  6  cents  for  75 
pounds  of  corn  on  the  cob,  or  $1  60  per  tun. 
Corn  properly  dried  does  not  contain  more  than 
12  to  15  per  cent,  of  water.  Ordinary ‘dry 
wood  contains  20  per  cent.,  or  more.  Therefore, 
75  pounds  of  corn  on  the  cob  may  be  considered 
as  equal  at  least  to  60  pounds  dry  fuel — worth 
about  $2  a  tun.  According  to  analysis,  this  is  all 
combustible,  except  1  j  per  cent,  of  ashes;  it  con¬ 
tains  10  per  cent,  of  oil,  and  the  rest  is  starch, 
gluten,  and  woody  fiber.  Its  value  for  fuel  is 
less  per  pound  than  that  of  coal,  but  it  is  doubtless 
worth  more  than  the  best  of  wood,  on  account 
of  its  large  amount  of  oil.  It  burns  very  readily, 
and  if  consumed  properly,  analysis  would  indi¬ 
cate  that  it  must  be  worth  at  least  two-thirds  as 
much  as  coal.  So  that,  with  coal  costing  $3 
per  ton,  it  is  the  cheaper  fuel.  This  would 
make  corn  on  the  cob,  at  18  cents  per  72  pounds, 
after  carting  20  miles,  worth  about  as  much  as 
good  hard  coal,  purchased  at  that  distance  from 
home,  at  $3  per  tun. 

There  are  several  other  circumstances  to  be 
taken  into  account.  When  only  transient  fires 
are  needed,  the  corn  would  answer  a  better  pur¬ 
pose  than  coal,  but  for  a  steady  Winter  fire,  the 
coal  would  be  preferable.  .  Coal  of  poor  quality 
would  be  relatively  dearer.  Then,  again,  the 
question  turns  upon  the  price  of  coal,  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  markets  for  selling  corn  and  buying- 
coal,  the  condition  of  the  roads,  the  surplus 
team  and  man  help,  etc.  All  the  above  calcu¬ 
lations  taken  into  accomit,  it  is  probable  that  in 
some  localities,  and  under  some  circumstances, 
corn  on  the  cob  may  be  the  cheapest  fuel. 

But  there  is  another  view  of  the  question. 
Beef  cattle  are  worth  2  cents  per  pound,  live 
weight,  at  almost  any  point  in  the  distant  West. 
(Good,  fat  cattle  sell  in  New- York,  even  in  these 
depressed  times,  for  about  4 £  cents  per  pound, 
live  weight.  The  best  sell  for  about5  cents,  and 
fib  cents  per  pound,  Jiye  weight,  will  pay  for 
driving,  freight,  care,  shrinkage,  and  a  profit, 
for  bringing  corn-fed  cattle  from  lojva.  The 


question  then  is,  will  not  corn  pay  more  than  10 
cents  per  bushel  if  used  for  increasing  the  tallow 
and  weight  of  cattle  to  be  sent  to  Eastern  mar¬ 
kets?  We  think  60  pounds  of  corn  will  add 
more  than  5  pounds  to  the  weight  of  a  bullock 
or  steer.  What  say  practical  feeders  at  the 
West  on  this  question?  At  the  East,  farmers 
feed  to  their  beef  cattle  some  corn,  worth  50  to 
70  cents  per  bushel,  though  they  scarcely  realize 
more  than  double  the  net  price  per  pound  for 
beef  that  is  obtained  at  home  by  Western  farmers. 


(PRIZE  article)* 


On  Spring  Wheat. 


THE  SOIL  AND  ITS  PREPARATION. 

The  best  soil  is  clay  loam,  with  a  gravelly  subsoil,  the 
surface  overlaid  with  vegetable  mold  such  as  prairie, 
bordering  on  the  burr-oak  openings,  common  at  the  West. 
All  clay  soils  of  the  West  will  bring  good  wheat  for  three 
or  four  years  without  manure,  but  it  is  better  not  to  take 
off  more  than  two  or  three  crops  without  manuring. 
Barn-yard  manure  made  on  the  farm  is  the  best  general 
fertilizer  for  wheat.  When  the  land  is  much  worn,  two 
bushels  of  lime,  and  three  of  salt  to  the  acre,  is  probably 
the  best  and  cheapest  fertilizer  that  can  be  used.  Plow 
in  the  Pall  from  4  to  10  inches  deep,  and  sow  on  the  lime 
and  salt  in  Spring.  Fall  plowing  often  brings  from  five  to 
seven  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  more  than  Spring 
plowing.  Deep  plowing  is  the  best,  as  it  lets  the  frost 
deep  into  the  soil,  preparing  it  for  a  crop  the  coming 
season,  and  destroying  many  seeds  and  insects. 

SEED. 

The  best  varieties  known  in  the  West  are  the  Canada 
Club,  and  Canada  Fife.  The  Rio  Grande  is  an  excellent 
kind  for  bread,  but  does  not  yield  equal  to  either  of  the 
above  named  varieties.  A  variety  known  as  the  China, 
or  Australian,  is  being  introduced  and  promises  well ;  it 
resembles  the  Rio  Grande.  That  the  entire  harvest  may 
not  ripen  at  the  same  time,  different  varieties  should  be 
sown.  First  the  Club,  second  China,  third  Fife.  The 
sooner  wheat  is  sown  in  the  Spring  the  surer  the  crop, 
and  the  better  the  grain— another  reason  why  the  land 
should  be  plowed  in  the  Fall. 


SELECTION  AND  PREPARATION  OF  SEED. 

Man-.'  ways  are  practiced.  The  best  mode  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Select  the  best  and  cleanest  portion  of  the  field, 
and  let  it  stand  until  thoroughly  ripe  ;  cut  and  shock  un¬ 
til  quite  dry,  and  thrash  with  a  flail.  (Thrashing  with  a 
machine  often  cracks  the  largest  and  best  grains  and  de¬ 
stroys  their  germs.)  The  seed,  though  selected  as  thus 
directed,  should  be  carefully  prepared.  The  best  way  is 
to  procure  two  barrels,  two  corn  baskets,  a  wash-tub  or  a 
half-barrel  tub,  a  large  dipper,  and  a  half  bushel  measure; 
also  plenty  of  salt,  and  one  ounce  of  blue  vitriol  to  each 
bushel.  Place  the  tub  in  a  convenient  place,  and  a  bar¬ 
rel  on  either  side.  Make  four  to  six  pailfuls  of  strong 
brine  in  each  barrel,  with  two  ounces  of  pulverized  vit¬ 
riol  to  the  pailful.  Fill  the  tub  with  brine,  leaving  space 
enough  for  one  half  bushel  of  wheat.  Commence  wash¬ 
ing  by  pouring  a  half  bushel  of  wheat  into  the  tub  near 
one  side,  in  a  small  stream  to  prevent  the  grain  from  car¬ 
rying  down  the  lighter  substances  to  the  bottom.  Skim 
off  with  the  dipper  and  throw  the  skimmings  into  the 
basket  placed  on  the  right-hand  barrel.  Stir  and  skim 
until  you  have  cleaned  your  seed  perfectly,  then  pour  the 
contents  of  the  tub  into  the  basket  upon  the  left-hand  bar¬ 
rel,  and  let  it  remain  there  until  another  washing  is  ready, 
when  it  must  be  thrown  in  a  pile  on  the  floor.  Fill  the 
tub  from  the  barrels  and  keep  good  watch  of  the  bottom 
of  your  barrels  to  see  that  the  supply  of  salt  and  vitriol  is 
constantly  kept  good,  as  otherwise  the  brine  will  soon 
become  so  weak  that  it  will  not  float  the  heaviest  oats. 
The  vitriol  acts  as  a  preventive  against  smut,  and  the 
salt  will  pay  its  cost  as  a  fertilizer.  This  work  can  be 
done  in  stormy  weather,  as  the  seed  will  take  no  harm  by 
lying  in  the  pile  for  a  week  or  more.  Lime  may  be  used 
as  a  dryer,  but  should  not  be  mixed  with  the  wheat  until 
the  morning  you  commence  sowing,  as  it  will  eat  out  the 
chit  if  left  too  long.  When  washing  keep  account  of  the 
bushels  washed,  measure  the  pile  when  you  commence 
sowing  so  as  to  know  how  much  it  has  swollen,  deduct 
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the  foul  mass  in  the  basket,  and  by  a  little  figuring  you 
can  ascertain  how  much  it  will  require  to  the  acre  to  use 
the  same  quantity  as  if  dry.  Seed  cleansed  in  this 
manner  does  not  require  so  much  to  the  acre  as  when 
sown  filth  and  all. 

SOWING. 

Should  the  ground  be  very  uneven,  it  should  be  dragged 
down  with  a  cultivator  or  thirty-tooth  drag,  in  order  that 
the  grain  may  be  covered  evenly.  Sowing  with  a  seed 
drill  is  best,  for  the  reason  that  it  puts  all  the  grain  in  at 
the  same  depth,  whereby  it  all  comes  up  at  the  same  time, 
and  ripens  more  evenly  than  when  put  in  with  a  drag  or 
cultivator.  But  all  farmers  are  not  forehanded  enough 
to  purchase  a  drill,  and  some  must  continue  the  old 
way  of  sowing.  Many  inventions  for  sowing  have  been 
scattered  all  over  the  country — some  very  good  ones. 
I  know  of  no  better  method  than  sowing  broadcast  by 
hand,  as  high  winds  prevail  at  the  sowing  season,  and  but 
few  machines  can  be  used  in  the  wind  to  advantage. 

The  best  method  of  sowing  broadcast  is,  first  to  sow 
through  with  one  hand  then  back  with  the  other,  always 
throwing  with  the  wind.  For  instance :  If  the  wind  is 
blowing  from  the  south  go  first  to  the  east  and  throw  with 
the  right  hand.  Then  pace  off  four  paces  or  less,  face 
about  and  sow  to  the  west,  shifting  your  bag  and  sowing 
with  the  left  hand.  The  bag  should  be  opened  at  the 
mouth  by  a  hoop  sewed  into  it ;  tie  one  lower  corner  to 
the  mouth  and  sling  it  over  the  shoulder.  A  man  can  thus 
sow  in  any  wind. 

COVERING,  HARROWING-IN,  BUSHING,  ETC. 

A  cultivator,  in  the  form  of  a  V,  does  very  good  work, 
but  a  still  better  one  coming  into  use  in  these  parts  is, 
rectangular,  three  feet  wide  and  eight  feet  long,  with  a 
cross-bar  holding  each  tooth  in  its  proper  place,  and  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  roller  at  each  end.  The  ground  should 
first  be  in  a  sufficiently  dry  state ;  as  wet,  clammy  ground 
makes  hard  work  for  the  team,  and  it  is  Left  in  a  poor 
condition  for  a  crop.  Sow  from  March  20th  to  April 
15th,  according  to  the  lateness  of  the  Spring. 

Cultivate  across  the  plowing,  lapping  one  half,  or  use 
a  thirty  or  forty  tooth  drag  with  the  furrows,  also  lapping 
one  half.  The  common  practice  of  cross  dragging  will 
uncover  more  grain  than  it  will  cover  up,  therefore  the 
dragging  should  be  all  done  one  way.  To  make  the  work 
complete,  pass  over  it  with  a  heavy  roller.  Where  a  roll¬ 
er  can  not  be  had,  a  brush  drag  made  in  the  following 
manner,  answers  a  very  good  purpose  :  Take  a  straight 
pole,  five  or  six  inches  through,  and  bore  holes  about 
eighteen  inches  apart,  into  which  insert  bushes  or  small 
trees  10  or  12  feet  long,  with  as  branching  tops  as  can 
conveniently  be  found.  Then  fasten  a  rope  16  or  20  feet 
long  from  one  end  of  the  pole  to  the  other  forming  a  bail, 
to  the  center  of  which  attach  the  team.  One  horse  can 
draw  the  drag,  and  a  boy  ten  years  old  can  drive  it,  and  do 
the  work.  The  pole  mashes  the  Jumps,  and  the  brush 
whips  the  dirt  into  a  fine  state  and  leaves  the  field  very 
smooth,  and  is  better  for  land  in  a  wet  state  than  a  roller. 

AFTER  TREATMENT  AND  INSECTS. 

Very  little  is  to  be  done  after  sowing  a  well  cultivated 
farm.  Clean  out  all  brush  or  stones  in  the  way  of  the  reap¬ 
er.  Should  the  weather  be  dry,  fields  that  were  bush¬ 
ed  may  require  rolling.  This  depends  on  the  state  of  the 
soil.  Should  it  appear  too  light  and  mellow,  don’t  be 
afraid  to  put  on  a  good  heavy  roller,  even  after  the 
wheat  is  six  inches  high.  When  heading  out,  all  oats  and 
foul  weeds  should  be  pulled  out,  where  it  can  be  done 
without  trampling  down  the  wheat.  A  hooked  knife  at¬ 
tached  to  the  end  of  a  long  pole  can  be  used  to  a  good 
purpose  in  cleaning  fields,  by  walking  through  the  dead 
furrows  and  reaching  to  the  right  and  left  cutting  off  the 
oats  and  foul  stuff  close  to  the  ground,  letting  them  fall  in 
the  grain,  unless  ripe  enough  to  germinate,  when  they 
should  be  picked  out  and  taken  off.  I  know  but  little  of 
insects,  as  nothing  troubles  our  wheat  but  Chinch  bugs. 

I  know  no  remedy  for  these.  Lime  and  salt  may  cure 
them  as  effectually  as  any  thing.  They  evidently  do  not 
like  the  salt.  Early  sowing  of  the  early  varieties  may  be 
practiced  with  good  success  in  guarding  against  insects 
of  almost  all  sorts,  the  weevil  excepted. 

THE  HARVESTING 

is  a  very  important  part  of  wheat  raising.  From  the  time 
the  wheat  begins  to  turn,  the  farmer  has  much  anxiety. 
His  fields  are  closely  watched,  while  he  is  preparing  to 
perform  the  hardest  work  of  the  season.  Every  thing  must 
be  put  in  perfect  order.  Help  must  be  secured,  (and,  what 
is  also  important,  preparations  be  made  to  pay  help). 
Wheat  cut  too  green  will  shrink,  and  if  too  ripe  it  will 
shell.  But  there  is  little  danger  of  making  the  mistake  of 
cutting  too  green.  Most  wheat  is  cut  too  ripe.  The  ear¬ 
liest  sown  fields  should  be  visited  from  day  to  day,  the 
kernels  examined,  and  as  soon  as  the  wheat  is  out  of  the 
milk,  and  fairly  in  the  dough,  cutting  should  commence. 
Wheat  cut  in  this  stage  is  whiter,  will  weigh  more  to  the 
bushel,  yield  less  bran,  more  and  better  flour,  and  sell 
better— as  is  well  known  to  all  who  have  tried  the  exper- 
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VIEW  OF  THE  TOOL  HOUSE  OF  TOWNSEND  SHARPLESS,  AT  HIS  SUMMER  RESIDENCE  IN  BIRMINGHAM  TOWNSHIP,  CHESTER  COUNTY,  PENN. 


A  Tool  House— Valuable  Suggestions. 

A  separate  place  far  each  thing,  and  every  thing  in  its  place. 
All  ranged  in  order,  and  disposed  with  grace, 

Shape  marked  of  each,  and  each  one  in  its  place ; 
Nor  this  alone  the  curious  eye  to  please, 

But  to  be  found,  whene’er  required,  with  ease. 

II  used  or  loaned,  and  not  returned  by  rule, 

The  vacant  shape  will  show  the  missing  tool ; 

Thus  often  urged  the  carelqss  will  improve, 

And  rules  of  order  soon  will  learn  to  love. 

The  Tool  House,  drawings  of  which  are  presented 
to  the  readers  of  the.  Agriculturist,  is  at  the  summer 
residence  of  a  citizen  of  Philadelphia.  .  The  build¬ 
ing-  is  20  feet  long  by  12  feet  wide,  and  is  lined  with 


smooth  boards.  The  engravings  are  exact  represen¬ 
tations  of  the  building  and  its  interior  arrange¬ 
ments,  with  a  few  slight  exceptions ;  and  notwith¬ 
standing  there  are  about  200  tools  or  implements 
upon  its  walls,  yet  the  number  may  be  considerably 
increased  by  filling  up  the  vacant  spaces  with 
smaller  articles,  as  there  may  be  occasion.  The 
tools  are  well  secured  in  their  places,  and  yet  may 
be  taken  down  or  put  up  with  ease.  They  are  sup¬ 
ported  by  means  of  nails,  iron  hooks  of  different 
sizes  (such  as  are  used  by  plumbers),  stout  iron 
staples,  both  flat  and  found,  and  lighter  ones  made 
of  wire  with  the  ends  sharpened,  and  of  size  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  weight  of  the  tool.  The  shape  of 


each  article  is  marked  upon  the  wall ,  with  a  small 
stiff  brush  and  ink,  and  the  tools  being  upon  the 
sides  of  the  building,  the  floor  is  left  free  for  other 
purposes.  Their  methodical  arrangement,  and  the 
shape  of  each  being  distinctly  marked,  combine 
advantages  as  to  economy  of  space  and  security 
against  loss,  which  could  not  perhaps  be  so  well  at¬ 
tained  by  any  other  mode,  and  it  is  believed  to  be 
the  secret  of  causing  things  to  keep  in  their  places. 
The  writer,  with  whom  the  idea  of  marking  out 
the  shape  originated,  has  had  the  plan  in  operation 
for  many  years,  and  always  with  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults  ;  and  the  illustrations  are  presented  in  the 
hope  that  they  may  lead  others  to  adopt  this  plan. 


Fig.  5-INTERIOR  VIEW-THE  OTHER  END. 
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We  need  not  remind  the  farmer  how  important  it 
is  that  every  one  should  have  a  work  shop,  or  a 
substitute  for  one— a  place  where  his  tools  may 
be  neatly  and  conveniently  arranged,  and  safely 
kept,  and  where  those  in  his  employ  may  occu¬ 
py  their  leisure  time  pleasantly  and  profitably. 
Carefulness  is  often  the  result  of  early  training, 
but  indolence  lies  at  the  foundation  of  carelessness. 
Other  things  being  equal,  the  careful  man  is  gener¬ 
ally  the  prosperous  one,  while  carelessness  and 
thriftlessness  being  nearly  allied,  always  lead  to 
loss,  and  frequently  to  disastrous  results.  Hence 
the  importance  of  encouraging  in  youth  habits  of 
order,  of  carefulness,  and  of  continuous  useful  in¬ 
dustry. — Some  borrowers  are  habitually  neglect¬ 
ful  in  returning.  Of  these  it  has  been  humorously 


said,  that  “  it  was  trouble  enough  for  them  to  borrow.'’ 
In  arranging  the  tools  as  recommended,  the  value  of 
the  principle  of  association  is  forcibly  illustrated, 
and  perhaps  no  other  mode  is  so  effectual  in  impres¬ 
sing  the  necessity  of  returning  borrowed  articles. 

“  Signs  which  address  the  ear  are  lost  and  die 
In  one  short  hour,  but  that  which  strikes  the  eye 
Lives  long  upon  the  mind.  The  faithful  sight 
Engraves  the  knowledge  with  a  beam  of  light.” 

If,  therefore,  when  a  tool  is  loaned,  the  shape  of 
it  is  seen  distinctly  marked  in  the  place  from  -which 
it  is  taken,  it  will  make  an  impression  upon  the 
mind  of  the  borrower,  which  will  be  increased  by  a 
recollection  of  the  fact  that  it  will  act  as  a  tell-tale, 
and  will  not  cease  its  importunities  until  its  demand 
for  the  return  of  the  article  is  satisfied.  It  requires 
a  little  effort  and  time  to  carry  the  plan  into  ef¬ 


fect.  But  what  that  is  valuable  can  be  accomplished 
without  effort  ?  To  the  energetic  mind  there  is  a 
pleasure  in  overcoming  difficulties,  and  any  one  who 
will  adopt  the  plan,  however  rude  or  jmperfect  may 
be  the  arrangement,  will  find  a  virtue  in  it,  in  the 
preservation  of  his  tools,  and  in  promoting  habits 
of  good  order  beyond  his  expectations.  Every  one 
is  an  example  to  others  for  good  or  for  evil,  and  he 
who  makes  even  one  step  forward  may  thereby 
render  important  services  in  his  neighborhood. 

The  writer  would  venture  another  suggestion.  In 
every  kind  of  business,  there  are  details  often  neg¬ 
lected  for  want  of  being  thought  of  at  the  proper 
time.  To  remedy  this,  it  is  recommended  that  a 
slate  or  pasteboard  card,  with  a  pencil  and  a  piece 
of  india-rubber  attached,  be  hung  in  the  shop, 
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spaced  and  arranged  under  proper  heads  so  as  to 
show  -what  special  duties  are  to  be  performed,  and 
by  whom  to  be  attended  to  when  at  leisure. 

If  the  Principal  would  carry  with  him  a  small 
book,  composed  simply  of  two  pieces  of  pasteboard, 


also  spaced  and  ruled,  and  in  it  note  each  matter 
that  required  attention  out  of  the  common  order 
of  business,  as  it  occurred  to  him,  and  at  con¬ 
venience  transfer  them  to  the  shop  memorandum, 
to  be  there  ready  for  suitable  occasions,  he  would 
find  it  would  insure  the  prompt  performance  of 
many  small  duties  liable  to  be  forgotten,  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  which  is  often  more  burdensome 
to  the  mind  of  a  business  man,  than  those  of  larger 
moment.  Miquon. 

N,  B. — Previous  to  affixing  the  tools  to  the  wall, 
the  size  of  the  space  to  be  occupied  should  be 
marked  upon  the  floor,  and  the  arrangement  first 
made  there.  Some  article  should  be  selected  as  a 
starting  point  or  centre,  around  which  the  others 
should  be  placed  so  as  to  produce  a  symmetrical 
effect.  If  not  at  first  satisfactory,  change  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  some,  or  all — arrange  and  re-arrange  them, 
until  they  meet  approval. 

The  ink  used  for  making,  should  be  a  little  thick¬ 
ened  with  the  “  grounds,”  and  mixed  upon  a  slate. 
The  lines  should  be  made  dark,  and  on  one  side  [ cor¬ 
responding  throughout  the  whole  side\  the  lines  should 
be  made  much  heavier  than  the  other,  to  increase 
the  effect,  and  add  to  the  distinctness  of  shape, 
when  the  tools  are  absent. 


Persons  may  make  their  own  brushes,  thus :  Pre¬ 
pare  a  piece  of  wood  about  the  size  of  a  .pen  handle 


— then  with  a  sharp  knife  make  two  slits  in  one 
end,  the  tenth  or  twelfth  of  an  inch  apart,  and 
about  an  inch  in  depth.  Then  cut  out  the  tongue 
thus  formed,  and  fill  the  space  with  bristles  (from 
an  old  brush),  and  secure  them  there  by  wrapping 
with  thread.  If  the  edges  of  the  wood  near  the  end 
are  thinned,  it  makes  a  neater  job.  To  get  the 
bristles  in  nicely,  cut  the  ends  off  straight,  lay  them 
crosswise  in  the  opening,  then  bend  them  down, 
and  wrap  tight.  Cut  off  the  outside  ends  square, 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  stick.  The 
brush  is  then  complete,  like  the  sample  herewith. 
A  little  chalk  rubbed  over  the  place  to  be  mark¬ 
ed,  will  cause  it  to  receive  the  ink  without  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  the  ink  will  not  run. 

I  send  a  sample  of  the  book  above  referred  to,  for 
thy  own  use.  It  is  made  of  French  paste  board, 
part  of  the  lid  of  a  glove  box  being  peculiarly  suit¬ 
able.  It  is  6 inches  long  by  3  inches  wide ;  made 
in  two  pieces,  and  hinged  by  tape  or  ribbonf  passed 
through  holes  in  the  edges,  herring-bone  style,  thus 
forming  a  double  hinge. 

This  book  should  always  be  carried  in  a  suitable 
pocket,  inside  the  vest ,  left  hand  side.  The  vest  is 
most  suitable,  as  one  rarely  changes  that,  and  it 
leaves  the  coat  pocket  for  other  uses.  M. 

Editorial  Remarks.— "We  are  happy  to  have 
the  privilege  of  placing  before  a  vast  multitude 


of  readers  the  above  communication,  with  the 
engravings,  which,  in  part,  originally  appeared- 
in  a  journal  of  only  limited  circulation,  and 
were  therefore  not  generally  seen.  The  hints 
about  the  marking  out  the  place  of  each  tool 
back  of  where  it  is  hung,  are  admirable.  The 
Brush  and  Memorandum  Book,  or  tablet,  re¬ 
ceived,  we  have  sketched  above.  They  are 
easily  made ;  they  can  be  seen  on  our  exhibi¬ 
tion  tables. 

Townsend  Sharpless  has  carried  out  in  his 
business  in  Philadelphia  the  same  systematic 
order  indicated  by  his  tool-house,  and  has  at¬ 
tained  eminent  success.  Energy,  patient  effort, 
and  systematic  habits ,  will  seldom  fail  to  secure 
success.  Let  us  here  caution  the  reader  against 
tinning  from  the  perusal  of  this  chapter  with 
the  remark,  or  feeling,  that  “this  is  all  very  well 
for  the  rich  man,  with  his  200  tools,  and  time 
and  money  to  carry  out  such  a  system.”  Nay, 
friend,  the  same  plan  is  equally  applicable  in 
the  barn,  or  out-house,  or  shed,  {as  well  as  in  the 
house,)  of  the  poorest  farmer  in  the  land.  It  is 
time-saving  and  room-saving,  to  have  a  place 
for  the  ax,  hammer,  saw,  chisel,  shovel,  hoe, 
scythe,  rake,  etc.,  and  to  have  their  place  prop¬ 
erly  indicated. 


The  Chestnut  Tree. 


For  ornamental  purposes,  the  Chestnut  {Casta- 
nea  vesca,)  is  hardly  inferior  to  that  monarch  of 
the  forest,  the  oak.  Its  branches  ramify  more 
loosely,  and  spread  over  a  greater  surface  in 
proportion  to  its  bight  than  most  of  the  oaks. 
It  also  grows  more  rapidly,  and  in  the  forest  it 
often  rises  ninety  feet.  It  attains  to  great  age, 
and  then  is  of  immense  size.  Its  dark,  finely 
cut  and  glossy  foliage,  its  lofty  and  massy  head, 
covered  at  certain  seasons  with  golden  flowered 
tassels,  and  then  with  clusters  of  fruit,  render  it 
a  grand  and  picturesque  object  in  the  landscape. 
With  several  of  the  old  Italian  artists,  it  was 
made  a  favorite  feature  in  their  paintings. 
“This  is  the  tree  (says  Gilpin,)  which  graces  the 
landscapes  of  Salvator  Rosa.  The  chestnut 
flourished  in  the  mountains  of  Calabria,  where 
he  painted.  There  he  studied  it  in  all  its  forms, 
breaking  and  disposing  of  it  in  a  thousand  beau¬ 
tiful  shapes,  as  the  exigencies  of  his  composi¬ 
tion  required.” 

The  European  varieties  resemble  our  native 
tree,  but  have  this  advantage,  that  they  remain 
green  several  weeks  in  Autumn,  after  ours  have 
fallen  into  “  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf.”  The 
Spanish  chestnut,  a  very  beautiful  tree,  is  not 
hardy  north  of  latitude  42°.  The  common  Amer¬ 
ican  is  hardy  everywhere,  being  found,  says 
Emerson,  “  on  the  banks  of  the  Mousam  river, 
Maine,  above  the  43d  parallel  of  latitude,  and 
thence  southward  as  far  as  Florida,  and  in  the 
western  States. 

The  economical  uses  of  the  chestnut  are  not 
few  nor  unimportant.  Its  timber  is  valuable. 
The  timber  of  old  trees  is  rather  loose  grained 
and  perishable,  but  that  of  the  second  growth  is 
hard  and  durable.  For  posts  and  rails,  the  first 
being  charred  before  setting,  it  makes  an  excel¬ 
lent  material.  By  all  means  let  the  trees  be 
felled  in  summer,  (in  what  quarter  of  the  moon  we 
car.e  not).  This  wood  is  sometimes  used  by  the 
carpenter  for  inside  finish.  We  have  seen  sever¬ 
al  private  libraries  in  which  chestnut  wood  con¬ 
stituted  the  material  of  the  window-frames,  doors, 
mantel  pieces,  and  book-shelves,  and  being  oiled 
and  varnished,  without  paiut,the  effect  was  very 
good.  In  the  house  of  a  friend,  thus  furnished, 
we. hardly  know,  which  to  admire  most,  this,  or 


the  oak  of  his  hall,  or  the  butternut  of  his  din 
ingroom.  “In France,”  says  Michaux,  “chest¬ 
nut  copses  are  considered  valuable  species 
property.  Every  seven  years,  they  are  cut  foi 
hoops,  and  the  largest  branches  serve  for  vine- 
props;  at  the  end  of  fourteen  years,  they  furnish 
hoops  for  large  tubs,  and  at  the  end  of  25 
years,  they  are  proper  for  posts  and  light  timber.” 

The  boys  and  the  squirrels  will  put  in  anoth¬ 
er  plea  for  the  chestnuts — they  are  capital  things 
to  eat !  “  Going  a  nutting,”  means  a  great  deal 

of  fun.  And  a  peck  of  chestnuts  bought  at  the 
corner  grocery  for  munching,  with  lads  and 
lasses  around  the  winter  fireside,  means  a  great, 
deal  of  home  enjoyment. 

Chestnut  trees,  like  the  oak,  are  hard  to  trans¬ 
plant,  if  taken  wild  from  the  woods.  The  best 
way  is  to  buy  them  from  the  nurseries,  where 
they  have  been  several  times  transplanted.  Or, 
if  you  are  in  no  haste,  raise  them  from  seed  your¬ 
self.  Choose  a  rather  light  soil,  and  sow  the 
nuts  in  drills.  They  should  not  be  allowed  to 
become  dry  before  planting.  Chestnuts  not  too 
dry  may  be  planted  early  in  Spring.  Take  fresh 
chestnuts  in  the  autumn,  mix  them  in  a  box  of 
leaf  mold  and  sand,  and  set  them  out  of  doors 
for  the  winter,  guarding  them,  meanwhile, 
from  mice  and  squirrels.  In  the  early  Spring, 
as  soon  as  they  begin  to  swell  and  sprout,  plant 
them  out  in  drills  two  inches  deep,  and  a  foot 
apart  in  the  drills.  The  second  year,  take  out 
every  other  tree,  to  give  the  remainder  a  better 
chance  to  grow  into  handsome,  shapely  speci¬ 
mens.  By  the  second  or  third  year,  they  should 
all  be  transplanted,  so  as  to  fit  them  for  then- 
final  removal. 


Garden  for  an  Old  Gentleman. 

Mr.  Editor  I  lament  to  see  so  many  gar 
dens  now-a-days  made  in  such  a  starched  up 
manner.  Especially  do  I  regret  to  see  the 
“frontward”  spaded  up  and  laid  off  into  flower 
beds  of  all  sorts  of  shapes,  triangles,  rhomboids 
and  so  on.  Full  half  of  these  beds  are  very 
slovenly  kept,  and  their  untidiness  makes  a  neat 
man  nervous.  But  if  kept  ever  so  well,  the  gay 
colors  of  the  flowers  right  before  one’s  door,  are 
rather  exciting  to  an  old  man  who  loves  quiet. 
What  need  of  keeping  folks  in  a  state  of  admir¬ 
ing  ecstacy  all  the  time  ?  Why  not  give  us  in 
front  of  the  house  and  along  the  main  walks, 
simply  green  grass,  smooth  as  you  please,  and 
trees  as  fine  as  you  please ;  and  then  place  the 
flower  borders  a  little  one  side,  where  we  can. 
easily  visit  them,  and  enjoy  their  colors  and 
perfumes  when  we  have  a  mind  to  ?  Such  are 
the  conclusions  of  my  long  experience:  the 
readers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  may  take 
them  for  what  they  are  worth. 

I  am  sorry  to  see  so  many  old  gentlemen 
growing  indifferent  to  ornamental  gardening, 
and  caring  only  for  beets  and  cabbages.  With 
me,  the  love  of  my  youth  and  prime  keeps  fresh 
under  my  thin  grey  locks.  Sometimes,  I  fancy 
that  I  detect  fragrance  less  nicely  than  I  used  to, 
and  distinguish  shades  of  color  less  accurately ; 
but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  enjoyment  left  me 
yet ;  and  I  mean  to  keep  my  senses  bright  by  use. 

May  I  add  a  word  or  two  of  advice  about  the 
arrangement  of  gardens  ?  I  don’t  like  to  see  a 
jumble  of  geraniums,  heliotropes,  verbenas,  and 
petunias,  in  one  small  bed.  The  sight  gives  an 
orderly  man  the  headache.  Put  each  sort  of 
plant  by  itself  in  masses ;  or  at  least,  put  only 
those  together  which  resemble  each  other  in 
size  and  form.  Probably,  the  old  plan  of  mix¬ 
ing  up  shrubs,  herbaceous  perennials  and  an- 
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nuals  in  the  same  becl  of  the  flower  garden  will 
never  die  out — perhaps  it  had  better  not,  all 
things  considered — but  would  it  not  be  well  to 
take  more  pains  to  keep  up  a  constant  succes¬ 
sion  of  blossoms  in  such  borders  ?  As  fast  as 
the  spring  bulbs  bloom  and  fade,  let  early  an¬ 
nuals  be  set  out  to  fill  up  the  gaps ;  and  so  when 
the  biennials  have  had  their  day  and  gone. 
Keep  the  whole  ground  covered  with  fresh  look¬ 
ing  plants  of  some  kind.  In  setting  out  her¬ 
baceous  plants,  don’t  stand  them  in  straight 
rows,  and  exactly  the  same  distance  apart,  like 
a  regiment  of  spruce  soldiers ;  break  up  the 
stiffness  somehow. 

There  are  two  or  three  other  things  you  must 
bear  with  from  an  old  man,  viz.:  one  word  about 
walks,  one  about  seats,  and  one  about  grass. 
You  can’t  make  your  walks,  my  son,  too  hard 
and  smooth.  Of  course,  you  will  keep  them 
clean,  the  verges  well  defined,  and  the  curves 
as  neatly  cut  as  when  first  laid  out.  Some  per¬ 
sons  let  the  grass  grow  out  into  the  gravel  in  one 
place,  and  then  jag  into  the  edges  rudely  in 
many  other  places.  Preserve  your  lines  well. 
Nothing  gives  a  place  such  an  air  of  finish  as  a 
good  system  of  walks  well  kept.  And  when  I 
visit  you,  let  me  find  them  hard  and  smooth, 
for  I  am  not  very  sure  footed  of  late  years. 

But  good  paths  are  not  the  only  thing ;  they 
should  lead  to  something.  If  they  are  long, 
there  should  be  several  resting  places  by  the 
way-side,  little  nooks  under  the  trees,  sheltered 
from  the  sun  and  wind,  with  comfortable  seats 
where  one  can  sit  after  dinner,  and  read  his  book 
or  newspaper,  or  play  with  his  grandchildren. 


Let  one  or  more  of  these  resting-places  have  good 
out-looks  upon  the  surrounding  country,  com¬ 
manding  views  of  hills,  streams,  and  the  sky. 

Now,  about  grass.  A  hay-field  is  a  good 
thing  in  its  place,  very;  but  before  a  gentle¬ 
man’s  front-door,  it  is  not  good.  Oh !  for  the 
green,  velvety  lawns  I  saw  in  merry  England, 
where  I  once  traveled  when  a  young  man.  But 
why  not  try  to  have  good  lawns  in  this  country, 
.  be  they  largo  or  small  ?  We  might  have  them, 
if  young  people  would  only  set  about  it.  Get 
your  ground  well  graded  at  first,  well  tilled, 
well  seeded  down  :  then  mow  the  grass  often, 
(say  once  a  fortnight)  roll  it  after  every  shower, 
and  you  have  a  lawn  worth  the  name.  Give  a 
country  place  good  trees  and  smooth  grass,  and 
it  will  always  be  attractive.  But  I  plead  most 
earnestly  for  the  smooth  grass,  for  it  has  such 
an  air  of  calm  repose  to  an  old  man’s  eye,  and 
such  a  pleasant  softness  to  the  tread  of  an  old 
man’s  foot.  Senex. 


Fungi  in  Cellars. 

A  late  number  of  the  Mark  Lane  Express 
speaks  of  a  destructive  fungus,  which  is  doing 
great  damage  in  England,  especially  in  the 
wine  cellars.  It  attacks  the  corks  of  the  bottles 
and  causes  their  decay— often  to  the  destruction 
of  their  entire  contents.  Of  a  lot  of  Sherry 
bottled  in  1840,  the  recent  loss  amounted  to  ten 
bottles  in  a  hundred,  and  in  other  instances  it 
was  still  greater — in  one  case  amounting  to 
eighty  bottles  in  a  hundred.  The  fungus,  or 
dry  rot,  had  penetrated  the  corks,  even  where 
covered  with  black  mouse  skin.  The  greatest 
mischief  was  found  in  cellars  in  which  either 
saw  dust  or  laths  were  used,  the  spawn  of  the 
fungus  being  apparently  introduced  with  the 
wood  or  saw  dust.  Where  either  of  these  are 
used,  it  is  recommended  to  first  kyanize  them 
by  steeping  in  a  solution  of  blue  vitriol  and  wa¬ 
ter.  But  an  effectual  remedy  would  be,  to  seal 
the  corks,  by  dipping  them  into  melted  lard  and 
resin,  of  a  consistency  which  would  neither 
drip  nor  crack  off.  This  will  entirely  prevent 
attacks  from  fungi,  and  from  bisects,  which 
sometimes  prove  troublesome  in  wine  vaults. 


A  Grape  Hint. 

In  talking,  lately,  with  a  German  vineyardist, 
the  subject  of  spring  and  fall  pruning  came  up. 
We  advocated  fall  pruning  for  several  reasons, 
and  among  others,  this,  that  in  autumn,  the 
vines  do  not  bleed,  as  they  would  in  the  spring. 

“  But,”  said  the  German,  “  dat  ish  no  matter. 
Let  liim-  bleed,  I  want  him  bleed.  If  you  cut  off 
de  canes  in  autumn,  de  wound  dries  up  and 
hardens  over.”  He  went  on  to  say  that  the 
drying  up  of  the  wound  in  autumn  prevented 
the  escape  of  the  sap  which  naturally  belongs 
in  those  canes,  and  which  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  escape.  If  it  can  not  pass  off,  it  returns  to  the 
roots  and  causes  them  to  rot. 

Our  friend  was  very  earnest  on  this  point. 
He  insisted  that  for  every  cane  cut  off  in  au¬ 
tumn,  a  root  was  destroyed  by  excess  of  sap  and 
consequent  rotting.  Cut  off  the  shoots  in  the 
spring,  and  let  the  sap  which  has  accumulated 
in  the  winter,  flow  off  through  the  wounds,  and 
no  harm  will  come  to  the  plant.  When  the  ex¬ 
cess  has  run  off,  it  will  stop  and  the  wound  will 
heal.  He  also  maintained  that  fall-pruning, 
by  checking  the  natural  escape  of  sap,  through 
several  canes,  caused  a  superabundant  growth 
of  new  wood  in  the  following  summer.  Prune 
in  the  spring,  let  the  surplus  sap  run  off,  and 
you  will  get  but  a  moderate  growth  of  new  wood. 

As  to  fall-pruning  causing  rot  of  the  roots, 
and  premature  death  of  the  vines,  we  told  our 
friend  that  we  had  seen  vines  so  managed  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  they  were  still  in  per¬ 
fect  health,  much  more  so  than  some  other 
vines  of  a  neighbor  which  were  seldom,  if  ever, 
pruned.  We  would  thank  him  to  prove,  as  well 
as  assert,  that  fall-pruning  caused  rot  in  the 
roots.  On  the  contrary,  we  would  ask,  when 
shoots  are  cut  off  late  in  Spring,  does  not  the 
out-flow  of  sap  induce  a  species  of  blight  and  rot 
upon  said  shoots  ?  It  certainly  does  on  fruit  and 
shade  trees  pruned  at  that  season. 

Our  German  friefid’s  last  argument  had  some 
more  weight  with  us,'  viz.:  that  autumn-pruning 
induced  a  superabundant  growth  of  wood  the 
following  season.  This  fact  can  not  be  denied. 
We  stimulate  growth  by  deep  trenching  and 
manuring,  and  then  we  excite  it  again  by  autumn 
pruning,  which  breaks  up  the  balance  between 
root  and  top.  In 'reply, -  we  hinted  some  objec¬ 


tion  to  the  deep  trenching  and  heavy  manuring 
recommended  by  some  grape-growers,  and  we 
advocated  a  moderate  pruning  in  mid-summer 
to  check  this  overgrowth,  aud  so  save  the  need 
of  severe  fall  pruning.  Also,  we  said  that  the 
grand  object  in  grape  growing  was  to  get  regu¬ 
lar  and  abundant  crops  of  good  fruit;  and  he 
could  not  deny  that  the  prevailing  system  pro¬ 
duced  such  results.  We  were  tempted  to  hint  to 
him  that  the  mildew  which  we  had  often  seen  in 
his  vineyard,  did  not  speak  well  for  his  system; 
but  we  let  the  hint  go  unspoken.  Still,  the 
German’s  notions  (which  he  said,  were  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  his  countrymen  in  Europe,)  are  worthy 
of  consideration. 


How  to  Grow  Gooseberries. 

Many  cultivators  suffer  from  insects  and  mil¬ 
dew  so  badly,  they  have  about  given  up  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  raise  this  very  agreeable  fruit.  We 
suspect  that  a  barren  soil,  stunting  the  growth 
of  the  plants,  is,  in  many  cases,  the  cause  of  the 
blight  complained  of.  Another  cause  is  the  sud¬ 
den  alternations  of  temperature  that  occur  al¬ 
most  every  Summer.  It  is  a  mistaken  notion  that 
because  the  gooseberry  is  often  found  wild  in  poor 
soils,  it  therefore  needs  no  manure.  With  the 
writer  the  treatment  which  ensures  the  best  re¬ 
sults  is  as  follows :  Give  the  plants  a  dressing  of 
manure  in  the  Fall,  packing  it  in  around  the 
roots  in  Spring.  Keep  the  ground  clean  and 
open  until  about  the  middle  of  May  or  first  of 
June.  Then,  spread  under  the  branches  a  layer 
of  straw  five  or  six  inches  thick,  letting  it  extend 
over  the  ground  as  far  as  the  roots  penetrate. 
This  mulching  should  remain  on  the  ground  un¬ 
til  the  first  of  September,  when  it  should  be  re¬ 
moved  and  the  soil  worked  clean.  The  design 
of  this  mid-summer  dressing  is  to  prevent  any 
check  in  the  growth  of  wood  or  fruit,  and  to 
keep  the  air  about  the  bushes  uniformly  moist 
and  cool.  In  this  simple  way,  we  manage  to 
get  good  crops,  as  often  as  five  years  out  of  seven. 
Persons  near  the  sea-side  might  use  sea-weed 
or  salt  hay  for  a  mulch.  Tanners’  bark  is  often 
used  with  success. 


Overgrown  Oleanders. 

Such  cases  are  quite  common.  In  many  a 
house  we  have  seen  oleanders  from  six  to  eight 
feet  high,  handsome  and  thrifty,  but  taking  up 
too  much  room,  and  so  large  and  cumbersome 
as  to  be  moved  with  great  difficulty.  What 
shall  be  done?  Just  this:  begin  at  once  to 
raise  a  new  plant  from  the  old  pet  of  the  house¬ 
hold.  Take  off  cuttings  six  or  eight  inches  long 
after  they  have  done  flowering  next  season, 
set  them  out  in  any  shaded  border  of  the  gar¬ 
den,  working  in '  a  little  sand  where  they  are 
to  stand.  If  the  wood  is  well  ripened,  eight  out 
of  every  ten  will  make  fine  rooted  plants  in  a 
few  months. 


Mushroom  Spawn. 

.  In  answer  to  several  inquirers :  The  mush¬ 
room  seed,  or  “  spawn,”  as  it  is  usually  called, 
is  kept  in  the  form  of  bricks,  made  of  horse  ma¬ 
nure,  cow  dung,  and  loamy  mold,  in  which  a 
little  of  the  spawn  has  been  inserted,  and 
through  which  it  has  spread.  These  bricks  are 
kept  on  sale  by  the  large  seedsmen,  at  a  six¬ 
pence  or  so  each.  The  spawn  is  often  found  in 
old  horse  manure,  in  the  form  of  small  white 
threads  running  through  the  mass.  For  full  di¬ 
rections  see  Agriculv/rist  of  last  September. 
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The  above  engraving  is  as  fair  a  representa¬ 
tion  as  can  be  given  (without  the  beautiful  col¬ 
ors,)  of  a  well-grown  specimen  of  this  plant,  re¬ 
cently  exhibited  at  the  office  of  the  American 
Agriculturist ,  by  Mr.  Jones  of  Chatham  4  Corners, 
N.  T.  If  regularity  of  form  were  indispensable 
in  the  structure  of  a  flower,  to  allow  it  to  be 
called  beautiful,  then  certainly  the  German 
stock  would  not  be  admitted  to  that  class.  But 
fortunately,  some  things  are  beautiful  that  are 
not  symmetrical.  The  species  here  represent¬ 
ed,  the  Mathiola  annua ,  produces  more  varie¬ 
ties  than  all  the  other  species  together.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  and  is  usually 
found  growing  near  the  sea  shore.  The  princi¬ 
pal  varieties  now  in  cultivation  have  originated 
in  Germany,  from  which  country  we  obtain  our 
seed.  This  seed  produces  flowers  ranging  from 
the  purest  white  to  the  darkest  purple.  To  se¬ 
cure  very  early  flowers,  the  seed  should  be  sown 
in  March  in  a  hot-bed,  or  in  a  box  or  pot  in  the 
house.  The  soil  in  which  they  are  sown  should 
be  finely  pulverized  and  moderately  rich.  Cov¬ 
er  the  seed  about  one-quarter  of  an  inch  deep,  ■ 


and  when  the  plants  have  grown  an  inch  or  so 
high,  they  should  be  thinned  if  too  thick,  and  as 
much  air  given  them  as  possible,  but  not  enough 
to  check  their  growth.  If  thinning  and  airing 
is  not  attended  to,  they  are  very  likely  to  damp 
off,  as  it  is  termed  by  gardeners.  As  soon  as  the 
weather  has  become  warm,  they  should  be  trans¬ 
planted  into  the  open  ground,  always  taking 
a  damp  day  for  the  operation  if  convenient. 
For  later  flowers,  or  general  culture,  sow  the 
seeds  in  drills  in  the  open  ground,  being  careful 
to  have  the  soil  finely  pulverized,  and  not  to  cov¬ 
er  the  seeds  too  deeply,  or  let  the  soil  get  baked 
or  dry,  as  this  will  prevent  the  seeds  from  grow¬ 
ing.  When  the  plants  have  made  their  third  or 
fourth  pair  of  leaves,  if  they  then  stand  too 
thickly,  a  portion  of  them  should  be  pulled  out, 
leaving  them  eight  or  ten  inches  apart.  The 
plants  thinned  out  may  be  transplanted  else¬ 
where,  with  moderate  care.  The  seeds  are  quite 
abundant.  We  had  them  in  our  distribution 
list  formerly,  but  left  them  off  for  those  more 
novel,  or  less  generally  to  be  obtained.  If  de¬ 
sired,  they  can  come  in  again  next  year. 


Chinese  Wistaria— Beautiful. 

One  of  the  best  perennial  orna¬ 
mental  vines,  is  the  Chinese  Wista¬ 
ria,  ( Wistaria  Sinensis).  It  is  found 
native  in  China  and  Japan,  and 
when  first  brought  to  this  country, 
was  named  Wistaria,  in  honor  of 
Dr.  Wistar,  a  well-known  botanist 
of  Philadelphia. — It  is  a  very  rapid 
grower,  often  making  shoots  from 
six  to  ten  feet  in  a  single  summer. 
It  blooms  profusely ;  and,  singular¬ 
ly,  the  flowers  appear  in  the  Spring 
before  the  foliage  is  fully  developed. 
These  flowers  are  quite  fragrant, 
and  appear  in  large,  hanging  mass¬ 
es  like  clusters  of  grapes,  or  more 
exactly,  like  locust  blossoms  six  or 
eight  inches  long.  Each  flower  in 
the  cluster  is  shaped  like  the  pea- 
blossom,  and  is  of  a  pearly-lilac 
color.  Last  May,  we  noticed  a  vine 
covering  a  space  ten  by  twenty-five 
feet,  on  which  we  counted  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty  clusters  of  flowers ! 
While  the  plant  is  young,  and  mak¬ 
ing  very  rank  growth,  the  wood  is 
apt  to  die  back  somewhat  in  the 
Winter;  therefore  it  should  be  laid 
down  in  the  Fall,  and  covered  with 
a  little  litter.  When  it  gets  well 
established,  it  is  hardy  enough  for 
anybody. — There  is'  scarcely  a  sit¬ 
uation  for  which  it  is  not  appro¬ 
priate.  For  town  houses  it  answers 
well  to  cover  blank  walls.  We 
have  often  seen  it  in  this  city, 
clambering  up  the  sides  of  build¬ 
ings,  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high,  twin¬ 
ing  around  lightning  rods  and  con¬ 
ductors,  creeping  along  the  cornice, 
and  nodding  its  blooms  around  the 
garret  windows.  It  is  also  a  good 
vine  for  covering  bowers  and  ar¬ 
bors,  or  the  pillars  of  a  piazza,  for 
clothing  a  high  fence  or  the  trunks 
of  trees.  It  is  sometimes  used  for 
training  to  the  posts  and  rafters  of 
green-houses,  in  which  places  it 
blossoms  several  times  a  year.  It 
may  be  trained  into  a  bushy  pole 
plant,  by  frequent  pruning;  and 
when  so  trimmed,  it  flowers  oftener  than  when 
allowed  to  run.  There  are  two  other  varieties, 
the  rosea,  and  the  alba  ■  yes,  and  a  third,  the 
violacea ,  with  denser  racemes,  variegated  flow¬ 
ers,  and  with  a  shade  of  yellow,  violet,  and -rosy 
purple.  The  last  blooms  later  than  any  other 
species— Plants,  to  begin  with,  can  now  be 
cheaply  obtained  qf  most  nurserymen  (25  to  35 
cents  each.)  Nothing  is  easier  than  the  propa¬ 
gation  of  this  vine.  Bend  down  a  shoot  in 
June,  bury  it  three  or  four  inches,  at  several 
buds,  wounding  the  bark  a  little,  and  roots  will 
soon  form.  But  bear  it  in  mind,  not  to  propa¬ 
gate  from  an  old  shoot  covered  with  flower- 
spurs:  such  a  plant  will  never  do  well.  Take 
a  fresh,  young  cane,  and  success  will  be  quite 
certain. — As  an  illustration  of  the  high  value 
put  upon  the  Wistaria  by  our  English  friends, 
take  the  following  from  the  London  Cottage  Gar¬ 
dener:  “We  would  select  the  Wistaria  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  a  pillar-rose,  and  would  prepare  a  bor¬ 
der  for  it,  as  we  would  for  a  grape  vine,  in 
every  particular, . .  .Our  pillar  Wistaria  should 
be  pruned  exactly  like  a  pear  pyramid.” 
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Cheap  Home-made  Glass  Cases  for 
Growing  Plants. 

“  Elsie  ”  inquires  for  “  the  cheapest  possible 
case  for  growing  a  fern  or  two.”  The  writer  has 
somewhere  seen  a  plan  like  this  proposed  :  Take 
four  of  the  largest  panes  of  window  glass  you 
can  find,  hind  each  of  them  at  the  edges  with 
wide  linen  tape,  drawing  the  tape  over  the  edges 
of  the  pane  firmly,  and  sewing  it  down.  When 
all  have  been  bound,  sew  the  ends  together,  four 
square.  This  will  give  you  a  glass  box  having 
neither  top  nor  bottom.  Now  set  out  the  ferns 
or  other  plants  in  a  neat  wooden  box,  an  inch 
larger  all  around  than  the  glass  case.  Set  your 
case  over  this,  and  for  a  cover,  lay  on  a  pane 
of  glass,  open  at  the  edges  a  trifle,  to  admit  air. 

Here  is  another  hint :  Get  at  the  crockery- 
store  one  or  more  bell-glasses  or  shades,  such 
as  are  often  used  for  covering  bouquets  of  arti¬ 
ficial  flowers.  Then  provide  a  flower-pot  of 
some  handsome  pattern,  the  diameter  of  which 
is  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  larger  than  that  of 
the  glass.  Now,  fill  the  pot  with  sandy  loam 
and  a  little  leaf-mold,  and  set  out  in  it  one  of 
the  lycopods  or  lichens  which  are  often  found 
in  green-houses.  Cover  the  same  with  the 
glass  shade,  and  forget  not  to  water  it  occasion¬ 
ally.  The  plants  will  soon  grow,  and  ere  long 
fill  the  bell-glass  with  their  fine  and  beautiful 
foliage.  This  is  very  pretty  as  an  ornament  for 
a  lady’s  sewing-table  in  Winter.  A  student’s 
window,  near  where  we  now  write,  is  graced 
with  one  of  them. 


Plants  Protected  from  Frost  by  Water. 

Dingler’s  Journal  (German)  states,  as  a  new 
discovery,  that  a  few  pails  of  water  set  among 
in-door  plants,  which  are  liable  to  injury  from 
freezing,  will  protect  them  perfectly  in  quite  se¬ 
vere  weather. — This  is  no  new  discovery,  but 
has  long  been  practiced.  Water,  when  passing 
from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  or  frozen  state,  gives 
out  a  large  amount  of  heat  that  was  previously 
latent.  A  considerable  body  of  water  would 
thus  keep  a  room  sufficiently  warm  to  prevent 
the  destruction  of  many  plants  only  half  hardy. 
But  with  only  a  small  quantity  of  water,  ox 
when  the  cold  is  intense,  the  juices  or  water  in 
the  fibers  of  the  plants  will  congeal,  and  by  its 
expansion  destroy  the  organization,  and  induce 
disease  and  decay. 


The  Dove  Flower — ( Peristend  alata.) 

Within  the  past  few  years,  this  beautiful  plant 
has  been  admired  by  thousands  of  our  country¬ 
men  while  passing  across  the  Isthmus  of  Pana¬ 
ma,  on  their  way  to  or  from  the  gold  fields  of 
California.  Its  chief  beauty  consists  in  the  form 
of  the  central  portion  of  the  flower,  which  re¬ 
sembles' a  white  dove,  with  out-stretched  wings, 
just  settling  into  its  nest  of  white  satin.  The 
little  beak  of  this  imaginary  dove  is  tipped  with 
carmine,  and  its  wings  are  slightly  speckled 
with  p  urple.  The  flowers  are  produced  on  a  stem 
two  to  three  feet  high,  and  continue  in  bloom  a 
long  time,  emitting  a  delightful  fragrance.  No 
one,  after  seeing  this  curious  plant  in  bloom, 
will  wondes  at  the  early  Spanish  settlers  naming 
it  Espiritu  Sancta,  or  Holy  Spirit.  These  fanci¬ 
ful  and  superstitious  people  were  ready  to  seize 
upon  every  object,  that  would  in  any  way  con¬ 
tribute  to  strengthen  a  belief  that  God  mani¬ 
fested  himself  to  them  more  than  to  any  other 
people.  The  natives  of  Panama,  seeing  the 
Spanish  worshipping  this  humble  plant,  soon  be¬ 


gan  to  look  upon  it  with  veneration,  and  now 
believe  there  is  sanoitity  in  its  very  fragrance. 
It  belongs  to  the  family  of  the  orchids,  many 
of  which  are  air  plants,  and  is  found  growing 
in  low,  marshy  ground,  upon  old  decayed  wood 
and  bark  mixed  with  earth. — A  friend  of  ours 
sent  us,  a  few  years  since,  a  dozen  of  the  bulbs, 
with  a  box  of  soil  in  which  they  were  found 


growing.  This  soil  was  composed  of  decayed 
vegetation,  mixed  with  a  large  proportion  of 
soft  stone,  resembling  half  burned  brick.  The 
bulbs  were  potted  in  this  soil,  covering  the  lower 
end  about  one  inch.  They  received  very 
little  water  until  they  showed  their  flower  stems, 
which  was  in  two  or  three  weeks,  and  were 
then  watered  quite  freely,  until .  they  were  done 
blooming,  and  the  bulbs  were  mature,  at  which 
time  Tfater  was  withheld,  and  the  bulbs  were 
allowed  their  period  of  rest.  To  grow  this 
plant  successfully,  requires  a  temperature  of  85° 
to  95°,  and  a  humid  atmosphere.— Soft  bricks, 
broken  up  into  small  pieces,  mixed  with  moss 
and  a  little  sandy  peat,  is  a  good  soil  for  them. 
Put  two  or  three  bulbs  into  an  eight  inch  pot, 
and  keep  them  shaded  from  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun.  They  are  sold  by  most  of  the  leading 
dealers  in  plants.  Many  keep  them  growing  in 
pots  of  earth,  on  sale,  at  $2  to  $3  each. 


Newspapers  Good  for  Bed  Blankets. 

The  present  cold  weather,  the  high  price  of 
cotton  used  for  quilts  and  “comforters,”  and 
the  recent  increased  cost  of  wool  adapted  for 
blankets,  all  suggest  to  us  to  remind  the  read¬ 
ers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  that  common 
newspapers  make  a  very  good  addition  to  the 
bed  covering.  Several  papers  can  be  pasted  at 
the  edges  to  form  a  large  single  sheet,  to  spread 
on  the  outside  of- a  bed  or  even  under  the  out¬ 
side  cover.  The  paper  itself  is  a  good  non-con¬ 
ductor,  and  aids  to  retain  much  of  the  heat  that 
would  otherwise  escape.  A  much  more  effect¬ 
ive  covering  is  made  by  placing  two  of  the  large 
pasted  sheets  together,  and  fastening  them  at  the 
edges,  and  at  a  few  other  points.  The  thin 
space  of  air  between  the  sheets  is  an  admirable 
non-conductor.  A  cover  of  this  kind  is  quite  as 
effective  as  a  closely  woven  woolen  blanket. 
We  have  heard  of  an  over-coat  lined  with  paper 
stitched  to  the  inside.  Those  who  have  not 
tried  it  will  be  surprised  at  the  effectiveness  of 
these  bed  coverings,  which  can  be  prepared  in  a 
few  minutes  from  newspapers  that  would  other¬ 
wise  go  to  waste.  (Of  course  no  one  would  think 
of  spoiling  the  Agriculturist  by  using  it  thus.) 


For  the  American  Agriculturist. 

Hints  on  Dressing  and  Roasting  a  Turkey. 

A  turkey  is  one  of  the  daintiest  dishes,  and  in 
some  parts  of  the  West  a  commoner  one  than 
roast  beef.  Much,  however,  depends  upon  the 
manner  of  cooking.  I  well  remember  “  fixing  ” 
my  first  turkey.  I  had  had  servants  to  do  such 
things,  until  I  was  a  woman  grown,  and  (like 
other  foolish  girls)  I  never  troubled  myself  to 
learn  “  how  to  stuff  a  turkey,”  until  I  had  to  do 
it  from  necessity. . .  .When  Jonathan  brought 
home  that  first  turkey,  I  was  perfectly  helpless, 
and  was  actually  obliged  to  send  for  a  neighbor 
to  show  me  wrhat  to  do  with  it.  She  was  an  old 
English  cook,  whose  superior  I  never  Knew— at 
least  so  far  as  dressing  a  turkey  is  concerned. 
“  It  must  hang  up  by  the  heels,”  she  said,  “  for 
half  an  hour  after  the  head  is  chopped  off,  for 
all  the  blood  to  drip  out.  Then-  lay  .it  in  a  large 
dish  pan,  and  saturate  one  half  of  -it  with  water 
nearly  boiling,  and  while  stripping  the  feathers 
off  the  warm  parts,  have  the  other  side  down  in 
the  water  heating.  It  should  be  singed,  before 
the  entrails  are  taken  out— and  the  flame  of  pa¬ 
per  is  preferable  to  that  of  straw  for  singing. 

The  stuffing — The  liver,  heart,  gizzard,  and 
neck,  together  with  the  sheet  fat,  are  then  wash¬ 
ed,  put  down  in  a  pot,  and  boiled  for  an  hour 
or  more,  after  which  the  meat  is  transferred  to  a 
chopping  board,  and  made  as  fine  as  mince 
meat.  The  soup  obtained  from,  these  parts, 
having  been  poured  on  the  bread  destined  for 
stuffing,  (stale  bread  is  best,  as  it  will  crumble 
down  easily),  a  little  ground  sage,  pepper,  and 
salt,  with  a  couple  of  beaten  eggs,  are  added  to 
the  mixed  meat  and  bread,  and  the  stuffing  is 
ready.  If  the  turkey  has  no  extra  fat  to  spare 
for  stuffing,  a  piece  of  beef  suet, ’about  the  size 
of  a  small  teacup,  is  an  excellent  substitute, 
chopping  it  very  fine,  however, 

After  stuffing  the  turkey,  sew  up  the  apertures 
with  a  coarse  needle  and  thread,  and  if  the  fowl 
is  not  young,  parboil  it  before  roasting.  Some 
slices  of  fat  beef  or  pork,  laid  under  and  above 
the  turkey  in  the  frying  pan,  will  save  the 
trouble  of  basting,  and  keep  the  meat  juicy.  A 
little  water  must  be  added  to  the  pan  from  time 
to  time,  to  keep  the  temperature  below  the  fly¬ 
ing  point.  Onion  gravy  is  generally  liked.  For 
one  cup  of  dripping  or  fat,  two  cups  of  boiling 
water  is  the  allowance,  together  with  a  finely 
chopped  onion,  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour. 
The  flour  better  not  go  in  until  the  onion  is 
cooked.  It  should  also  be  mixed  with  cold  wa¬ 
ter.  Use  pepper  and  salt  according  to  taste  in 
the  gravy,  and  also  a  little  inside  and  outside  of 
the  turkey  before  stuffing.  Mbs.  M.  J.  S. 

Fair  Haven.  III. 


“Clinker”  in  Stoves. 


If  only  the  first  quality  of  coal  be  used,  there 
will  be  little  trouble  from  “  clinker  ”  fastening 
upon  the  sides  of  the  stove.  It  is  composed  of 
various  mineral  impurities  which  are  melted 
by  the  intense  heat,  and  hardened  by  contact 
with  the  cooler  lining  of  the  stove.  Care  is  need¬ 
ed  in  storing  the  coal  in  the  cellar  or  other  place, 
that  no  sand  be  intermixed,  as  this  will  cause 
clinker.  The  silex  of  which  the  sand  is  partly 
composed,  and  the  potash  of  the  ashes  unite, 
and  form  a  glassy  substance,  which  adheres 
very  tenaciously  to  iron  or  brickwork.  If  a 
stove  becomes  clinkered,  place  a  few  oyster 
shells  in  the  fire  close  to  the  clinker.  By  re¬ 
peating  this  process  a  few  days  the  clinker  will 
be  loosened  so  as  to  be  removed  easily  without 
breaking  the  lining.  So  -says  a  correspondent. 
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Churning  in  Winter. 

The  frequent  inquiries  for  a  sure  method 
of  always  churning  butter  as  quickly  and  of  pro¬ 
ducing  as  good  an  article  in  summer, as  in  win¬ 
ter,  we  can  not  well  answer,  for  the  substan¬ 
tial  reason  that  we  know  of  no  such  method. 
Good  mixed  feed  for  the  cows,  keeping  the  milk 
and  cream  from  freezing,  and  bringing  the  cream 
to  a  proper  temperature  before  beginning  to 
churn,  comprehend  about  all  we  can  say  on  the 
subject.  A  “  Subscriber,”  a  lady,  at  Locust 
Valley,  Queens  Co.,  N.  Y.,  communicates  to 
the  American  Agriculturist  her  method  of  making 
butter  in  winter,  which  she  thinks  far  surpasses 
any  other  plan  she  is  acquainted  with.  She 
writes  that  “  by  this  method  the  full  quantity  of 
butter  is  obtained,  the  quality  is  equal  to  that  of 
grass  butter,  the  buttermilk  is  rich  and  remains 
sweet  for  drinking,  or  for  culinary  purposes, 
such  as  making  rice  puddings,  and  the  process 
is  certain  and  simple,  and  attended  with  little 
trouble.  It  is  as  follows :  The  cream  is  skim¬ 
med  each  day,  and  placed  at  once  in  a  kettle, 
and  the  kettle  put  into  hot  water  (to  prevent 
scorching),  and  put  over  the  ffte.  The  cream  is 
allowed  to  scald,  without  boiling.  It  is  then 
put  into  a  vessel,  and  set  aside ;  each  day’s 
cream  being  in  like  manner  scalded,  and  added 
to  the  mass,  until  enough  for  a  churning  is  ob¬ 
tained.  The  churning  is  commenced  imme¬ 
diately  after  adding  the  last  day’s  cream,  which 
brings  the  whole  to  a  proper  temperature,  with¬ 
out  thinning  by  the  addition  of  hot  water.” 


More  of  the  Corn  Bread  Exhibition—  ' 
Eifty-four  Recipes. 

In  January  we  gave  a  general  report  of  the  late 
Exhibition  of  Corn  Bread,  at  the  Office  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  Agriculturist ,  with  the  list  of  the  exhibitors, 
and  the  directions  for  making  the  specimens  of 
bread  and  cake,  to  which  the  premiums  were  award¬ 
ed.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Judges  were 
limited  by  the  conditions  of  economy,  and  adapta¬ 
tion  to  general  use  for  every  day  diet.  There  were 
many  specimens,  both  of  corn  bread  and  corn  cake, 
which  were  superior  in  point  of  beauty  and  taste 
to  those  receiving  the  prizes,  but  which  were  not 
ranked  first— either  on  account  of  being  less  eco¬ 
nomical,  or  less  easily  made,  or  because  the  speci¬ 
mens  exhibited  chanced  to  be  not  so  good  as  would 
be  implied  by  the  directions,  from  some  chance 
failure  in  the  baking.  But  there  were  at  least  one 
hundred  specimens  which  would  honor  any  table, 
and  would  please  the  taste  of  ninety-nine  persons 
out  of  every  hundred.  We  present  below  the  di¬ 
rections  accompanying  a  considerable  number  of 
specimens,  which  were  specially  commended  by  the 
Judges.  From  them  it  will  not  be  difficult  for 
every  family  to  select  several  kinds  that  will  be 
found  well  adapted  both  to  circumstances  and  taste. 
We  may  add  here,  that  a  number  of  the  best  loaves 
of  bread  and  cake  rapidly  disappeared,  so  great  was 
the  desire  of  the  multitude  of  visitors  to  “  taste 
just  the  smallest  bit.”  This  we  could  have  endur¬ 
ed,  though  it  deprived  us  of  even  a  taste  of  them, 
but  we  found,  after  a  time,  that  not  only  had  the 
visitors  eaten  up  many  good  loaves  of  bread  and 
cake,  but  they  had  also  carried  off  the  accompany¬ 
ing  recipes,  as  these  were  left  with  the  several 
specimens.  This  was  probably  done  thoughtlessly 
in  some  cases,  and  ignorantly  in  others,  but  it  de¬ 
prived  others  of  the  benefit  of  having  the  recipes 
published.  We  would  respectfully  solicit  from  the 
contributors  another  copy  of  the  recipes  accom¬ 
panying  the  specimens,  numbered  in  our  report 
last  month  as  follows  :  Nos.  8 — 11 — 21 — 39 — 40 — 44 
47 — 60 — 75 — 1 21 — 151 — 158 — 162 — 167 — 170  — 171.— 
While  we  give  the  Committee  of  J udges  credit  for 
having  faithfully  and  laboriously  performed  their 


duty,  we  fear  that  owing  to  the  great  number  of 
specimens  to  be  examined,  some  may  not  have  re¬ 
ceived  their  due  award  of  merit.  Owing  to  our 
constant  occupation  with  the  visitors,  and  with  the 
general  oversight,  we  could  not  accompany  the 
committee  in  their  rounds.  We  append  to  the  re¬ 
cipes  below,  in  abbreviated  form,  extracts  from  the 
notebook  of  the  Judges.  [|gp“ We  give  now  all 
that  room  can  be  spared  for.  Others  will  be  given 
hereafter,  with  some  very  good  recipes  recently  re¬ 
ceived  from  those  who  did  not  exhibit.] 

No.  1.  Brown  Bread.— By  Mrs.  D.  R.  Pope, 
Susquehanna  Co.,  Pa.  Two  quarts  coin  meal,  and  1  of 
rye,  mixed  well  together,  the  rye  to  be  unbolted  but  sifted 
through  a  common  seive  ;  add  £  pint  yeast,  a  teacupful 
molasses  and  a  little  salt ;  pour  in  warm  water  until  thor¬ 
oughly  wet ;  then  dip  the  mixture  into  the  baking  pan  ; 
wet  the  hand  and  smooth  over  the  top  ;  set  it  in  a  warm 
place  to  rise  ;  bake  2  hours.  {Cora.  Notes  :  “  Good.”) 

No.  3.  Corn  Itleal  Bread.— By  Mrs.  Louis  C. 
d’Homergue,  Middlesex  Co.,  N.  J.  Recipe  with  cost. 
1A  lbs.  corn  meal  at  2  cts.  per  lb.,  [3  cts.];  A  lb.  wheat 
flour  at  3  cts.  per  lb.  (A  ct.];  4  eggs  at  1J4  cts.  each,  [5 
cts.];  1  tablespoonful  butter,  fXct.];  2  tablespoonfuls  sal- 
eratus  (A  ct.];  1  quart  sour  milk  ;  total  9%  cts.  {Com. 

Notes  :  “  Light,  fine  in  appearance,  too  much  alkali.- - 

Nos.  2.  and  4  by  the  same  contributor  were  good  and 
very  economical.”) 

No.  10.  Yankee  Bread.— By  Mrs.  H.  W.  Ran¬ 
som,  Warren  Co.,  N.  Y.  Two  and  a  half  pints  corn 
meal,  A  pint  flour,  A  teacupful  hop  yeast,  1  tablespoon¬ 
ful  salt,  3  pints  water ,  set  1  hour  to  rise ;  bake  2  hours. 
Rye  flour  is  preferable  to  wheat  for  mixing  with  corn 
meal.  (Com.  Notes:  “Good  quality,  but  rather  hard 
baked,  and  hardly  light  enough.”) 

No.  15.  Rhode  Island  Brown  Bread.— By 

Mrs.  John  R.  Fales,  Rhode  Island.  One  quart  coarse 
Indian  meal,  1  pint  rye  flour,  %  cupful  molasses,  1  tea¬ 
spoonful  each  of  saleratus  and  salt ;  mix  with  hot  water, 
thin  enough  to  pour.  Bake  3  hours.  {Com.  Notes : 
“  Light,  well  baked,  sweet  and  good.”) 

No.  18.  Corn  Bread.— By  Mrs.  H.  Sinclair,  Mon¬ 
mouth  Co.,  N.  J.  Scald  1  quart  corn  meal  with  sufficient 
boiling  water  to  make  a  stiff  dough ;  add  1  teacupful 
yeast,  1  teaspoonful  salt ;  set  in  a  warm  placg  to  rise ; 
when  light,  add  2  well  beaten  eggs  and  A  teaspoonful  so¬ 
da  ;  put  it  in  well  buttered  tins,  and  bake  1  hour.  Good 
3  days  old.  {Com.  Notes  :  “  Nice  looking  ;  economical, 
pretty  good.”) 

No.  19.  Corn  Meal  Buns.— By  Mrs.  II.  Sinclair, 
Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.  One  pint  sweet  milk,  lump  of  but¬ 
ter  size  of  a  walnut,  1  teacupful  sugar,  1  egg,  1  teaspoonful 
soda,  1  teacupful  yeast,  a  little  salt,  spice  to  taste  ;  when 
light,  mold  into  cakes,  with  sufficient  wheat  flour  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  dough  sticking  to  the  hands.  Bake  1  hour.  {Com. 
Notes  :  “  A  fair  article,  good  when  hot,  for  break¬ 

fast  or  tea.”; 

No.  20.  Corn  Meal  Bread.— By  Mrs.  H.  Sinclair, 
Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.  To  1A  lbs.  corn  meal,  scalded 
with  sufficient  boiling  water  to  make  a  stiff  dough,  add  1 
teacupful  yeast  and  a  little  salt.  Put  it  into  a  quick  oven 
when  light,  and  bake  1A  hours.  {Corn.  Notes :  “  Not  of 
best  quality,  but  good  for  an  article  so  economical.”) 

No.  22.  Bye  and  Indian  Loaf.— By  Mrs.  C. 
B.  Mince,  New-London  Co.,  Conn.  24  lbs.  corn  meal, 
9  ounces  rye  meal,  A  teacupful  yeast,  1  tablespoonful  mo¬ 
lasses,  1  quart  skim  milk,  1  quart  water.  Bake  3A  hours 
in  stove.  (Com.  Notes  :  “  Light,  well  bake*d,  very  good.”) 

No.  25.  Corn  Bread.— By  Mrs.  Lott  Cornelius, 
Queens  Co.,  N.  Y.  Into  3  quaits  of  skim  milk,  scalding 
hot,  stir  2  quarts  of  new  corn  meal ;  add  1  large  teaspoon- 
ful  of  salt,  1  of  ginger,  and  1  gill  of  molasses  ;  greese  a 
pan  with  good  sweet  lard,  put  the  mixture  in  ;  make  it 
smooth  and  level,  pour  milk  over  the  top  to  prevent  a 
hard  crust,  and  bake  4  hours  in  a  moderately  heated 
oven.  This  like  all  other  preparations  of  corn  meal  is 
decidedly  better  eaten  hot.  If  to  be  eaten  hot  I  would  add 
another  pint  of  corn  meal.  {Com.  Notes  :  “  Very  cheap, 
and  decidedly  good.”) 

No.  32.  Indian  Doughnuts.- By  Mrs.  E. 
Blake,  Middlesex  Co.,  Conn.  Stir  2  teacupfuls  of  In¬ 
dian  meal  in  1A  cups  of  boiling  milk.  When  suffi¬ 
ciently  cooked  add  2  cups  wheat  flour,  1  cup  butter, 
1A  cups  sugar,  2  eggs,  1  grated  nutmeg,  and  a  little 
salt  and  yeast.  Should  the  dough  be  too  soft,  thicken 
with  equal  quantities  of  meal  and  flour.  When  perfect¬ 
ly  light,  roll  to  A  inch,  and  boil  in  lard.  (Com.  Notes  : 
“Fine  appearing,  good,  not  cooked  enough  for  corn  meal.”) 


No.  33.  Corn  Bread.— By  Mrs.  A.  O.  Wilcox, 
New-Haven  Co.,  Conn.  To  1  pint  corn  meal,  add  1 
pint  boiling  water,  A  pint  hop  yeast,  a  little  salt ;  then 
work  in  1  pint  of  dry  meal  and  wheat  flour  enough  to 
mold  it  up,  and  when  light  add  A  teaspoonful  of  soda, 
and  1  teaspoonful  cream  of  tartar.  Bake  2  hours. 
(Com.  Notes  :  “  Good,  though  it  appears  to  have  been 
baked  a  little  before  sufficiently  risen.  Economical.”) 

No.  3G.  Brown  Bread.— By  Hannah  G.  Snow, 
Camden  Co.,  N.  J.  Three  pints  rye  meal,  \A  pints  corn 
meal,  %  teacupful  molasses,  1  cup  yeast,  1  teaspoonful 
each  of  salt  and  soda  ;  mix  thoroughly  with  warm,  but 
not  scalding  water,  into  a  rather  soft  dough  ;  sqt  it  to 
rise  over  night,  bake  in  a  slow  oven  2%  hours,  in  iron, 
earthen,  or  tin  pans— iron  is  best.  (Com.  Notes  :  “  Even¬ 
ly  baked,  light,  good.”) 

No.  42.  Corn  Bread.— By  S.  B.  Pettit,  Gates  Av¬ 
enue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  One  quart  milk,  6  eggs,  salt,  sugar 
to  taste,  7  parts  corn  meal,  1  part  flour,  2  ounces  Durkee’s 
Baking  powder,  mix  dry,  then  mix  all  together.  Make  a 
stiff  batter,  and  bake  in  pans  30  minutes.  If  no  baking 
powder  is  used,  use  sour  milk  instead  of  sweet,  and  saler¬ 
atus  or  soda.  (Com.  Notes  :  “  Very  superior.  Tlnnish 
loaf, -as  it  should  be,  to  be  easily  baked.  This  sample 
remarkably  well  baked.) 

No.  45.  Corn  Cake.— By  Mrs.  S.  J.  Pine,  Haup- 
paug,  Suffolk  Co.,  L.  I.  One  and  a  half  pints  corn  meal, 
A  pint  wheat  flour,  2  teaspoonfuls  cream  of  tartar,  1  tea¬ 
spoonful  soda,  2  eggs,  i  pint  molasses,  skim  milk  enough 
to  make  a  stiff  batter,  flavor  with  nutmeg  and  ginger,  and 
bake  at  once  for  about  A  hour.  (Com.  Notes  :  “  De¬ 
cidedly  good.”) 

No.  49.  Corn  Bread.— By  Mrs..  L.  I.  Prime, 
Queens  Co.,  N.  Y.  Five  cups  corn  meal,  1  cup  wheat 
flour,  4  cups  water,  2  tablespoonfuls  sugar,  2  of  yeast,  and 

2  tablespoonfuls  of  salt.  (Com.  Notes  :  “Very  good.”) 

No.  50.  Corn  Bread.— Mrs.  S.  Haviland,  West¬ 
chester  Co.,  N.  Y.  Three  teacupfuls  corn  meal  scalded 
with  water,  A  cup  yeast  made  of  rye  flour ;  stir  well  to¬ 
gether  ;  set  away  to  rise ;  when  light,  add  A  cup  wheat 
flour ;  then  set  away  to  rise  again.  Bake  2  hours.  (Com. 
Notes  :  “  Very  good.”) 

No.  52.  Corn  Bread.— By  Mrs.  S.  Overton,  Suf¬ 
folk  Co.,  N.  Y.  One  egg,  1  gill  sugar,  1  pint  buttermilk,  and 
a  little  soda.  Thicken  with  sufficient  corn  meal  to  make 
a  stiff  batter.  Bake  35  to  40  minutes.  (Com  Notes  . 
“  Very  good  indeed.”) 

No.  55.  Corn  and  Bye  Loaf.— By  M.  A.  II. 
Rowe,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.  In  3  pints  boiling  water  stir 
5  pints  corn  meal,  1  pint  rye  flour,  1  cup  molasses,  1  cup 
yeast,  and  1  teaspoonful  salt.  Bake  1  hour,  better  in  a 
brick  oven,  and  it  is  well  to  have  it  remain  in  the  oven 
over  night.  (Com.  Notes :  “  A  large  and  very  fine  loaf ; 
other  samples  from  the  same  source  good.”) 

No.  59.  Pumpkin  Loaf.— By  Mrs.  C.  W.  Pow¬ 
ers,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  To  2  quarts  Indian  meal  add 

3  pints  stewed  pumpkin,  while  scalding  hot,  and  work 
them  together  with  a  strong  spoon  ;  when  cold,  add  A 
pint  wheat  flour,  1  teacupful  miUc,  1  cup  hot  yeast,  A  cug 
molasses,  1  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  stir  well  together. 
Put  the  mixture  into  a  deep  baking  pan  (iron  preferable). 
When  light,  bake  at  a  moderate  heat  3  hours.  If  baked 
in  a  brick  oven,  let  it  stand  over  night,  for  a  warm  break¬ 
fast  next  morning.  (Com.  Notes  :  “  Light,  well  baked, 
good.  Other  samples  from  the  same  source,  excellent.”; 

No.  Gl.  Corn  Bread.— By  Mrs.  P.  Knox,  West¬ 
chester  Co.,  N.  Y.  Two  quai  ls  corn  meal,  1  pint  flour, 
3  pints  buttermilk,  3  teaspoonfuls  soda,  3  tablespoonfuls 
molasses,  2  of  salt.  Put  the  flour,  meal  and  salt  together ; 
dissolve  the  soda  in  a  little  hot-water ;  put  in  the  butter¬ 
milk  and  molasses ;  then  mix  with  the  hands,  and  bake  2 
hours.  (Com.  Notes:  “Light,  well  baked;  too  much 
soda  and  salt.  The  use  of  too  much  alkali  is  a  common 
fault  with  the  specimens  on  exhibition.”) 

No.  62.  Corn  Bread.— By  Sarah  J.  Fanning,  Suf¬ 
folk  Co.,  N.  Y.  To  3  cups  corn  meal,  add  %  cups  wheat 
flour,  A  cup  yeast  made  of  corn  meal,  1  tcaspoonful  salt,  2 
tablespoonfuls  molasses.  Mix  with  sweet  milk  to  thick 
batter ;  let  it  stand  uiltil  light ;  then  bake  slowly  2  hours; 
wrap  it  in  a  cloth  wet  witli  cold  water,  and  let  it  sweat 
until  cool.  (Com.  Notes:  “  Extra  light,  well  baked,  good 
quality.”) 

No.  77.  Corn  Cake.— By  Mrs. D.  G.  Henry,  Addi¬ 
son  Co.,  Vt.  Half  pint  Indian  meal,  A  teacup  wheat 
flour,  1 A  cup  sugar,  2  eggs,  2  spoonfuls  melted  butler, )£ 
cup  cream  and  sour  milk,  A  teaspoonful  saleratus. 
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The  Editor  with  his  Young  Readers. 

A  PRETTY  LARGE  COMPANY— CURIOUS  FIGURES. 

As  the  teacher  of  a  large  well-ordered  school  feels 
when  he  points  to  the  group  of  children  and  says  to 
a  visitor,  “  These  are  my  scholars,”  so  we  feel  as 
we  think  of  the  great  throng  of  children— boys  and 
girls  of  all  ages— who  belong  to  our  great  “  Agri¬ 
culturist  Family  ” — to  our  school.  What  a  company ! 
For  aught  we  know,  they  are  all  good  boys  and 
girls — -we  can’t  think  of  them  otherwise.  Perhaps 
yon  would  each  feel  gratified  to  know  something 
of  the  size  of  this  company  to  which  you  belong. 
Everybody  likes  to  be  in  a  large  school,  or  on  board 
the  biggest  ship  where  there  are  the  most  passen¬ 
gers.  It’s  something  to  think  of,  as  well  as  tell  of, 
when  one  has  been  a  participant  in  a  grand  excur¬ 
sion,  or  a  great  celebration.  One  really  attaches 
more  value  to  himself,  and  makes  more  effort  to  act 
worthy  of  his  position.  Well,  young  friends,  you 
belong  to  our  great  family ;  you  will  this  year  look 
upon  the  same  beautiful  pictures  (like  the  one 
above);  you  will  all  read  the  same  pages,  you  will 
all  have  similar  thoughts,  and  in  many  respects,  you 
will  all  belong  to  one  company.  But  how  many  are 
there  of  you  who  thus  belong  to  our  group  ?  Judg¬ 
ing  from  the  number  of  households  to  which  our 
paper  is  a  constant  visitor,  and  the  average  number 
in  a  house  old  enough  to  read,  we  suppose  that  far 
more  than  Two  Hundred  Thousand  Soys  and  Girls 
belong  to  the  Agriculturist  Family.  You,  dear  read¬ 
er,  help  make  up  this  grand  company.  Please  con¬ 
sider  yourself  introduced  to  the  whole,  and  as  be¬ 
ing  one  of  the  group . . .  .And  what  a  group  !  Let’s 
suppose  only  200,000  all  together,  and  give  each  one  ' 


two  feet  square  to  stand  in.  Hurrah!  .A.  twenty-acre 
field  full ,  with  scarcely  any  room  outside  for  our 
friends ....  Some  curious  thoughts  are  suggested  as 
we,  in  imagination,  look  upon  the  grand  gathering. 
Among  all  of  you,  there  are  no  two  just  alike. 
Every  mother  could  pick  out  her  own  children  the 
moment  she  saw  them  ;  she  would  make  no  mis¬ 
take.  How  is  it  that  there  is  such  a  marked  differ¬ 
ence,  when  all  have  faces  (cheeks,  foreheads,  chins, 
mouths,  noses  and  eyes)  so  much  alike  in  form 
and  general  appearance  ?  Can  you  account  for  it  ? 
_ There  are  before  us  a  hundred  thousand  bon¬ 
nets  and  hoods,  as  many  more  hats  and  caps,  as 
many  coats  or  jackets,  and  as  many  girls’  dresses. 
There  are  a  hundred  thousand  pairs  of  boys’  boots 
or  shoes,  and  as  many  of  girls  shoes,  and  so  on  of 
other  items  of  dress.  How  many  stitches  have 
been  taken  by  the  mothers  of  our  group  to  make 
up  all  the  dresses,  and  aprons,  and  skirts,  the  coats, 
pants,  and  the  other  garments  ?  Can  any  of  our 
girls  tell  how  many  stitches  they  each  wear  out  in 
a  year  ?  Can  any  of  the  boys  ?  Do  you  ever  think 
who  makes  or  pays  for  these  stitches  ?...  .Let  us 
look  at  our  whole  group  of  young  readers  again. 
They  would  fill  two  hundred  good-sized  churches. 
They  would  make  two  thousand  Sunday  schools 
of  one  hundred  scholars  each.  If,  this  jjpar,  they 
should  each  learn  seven  verses  in  the  Bible  every 
week,  the  whole  number  learned  would  be  equiva¬ 
lent  to  seventy-two  million  and  eiyht  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  verses  (72,800,000!) _ Suppose  each,  should 

make  his  or  her  parents  or  some  one  else  happy 
once  a  day,  how  many  times  would  there  be  happi¬ 
ness  given  this  year  I— Answer:  Seventy-three  mil¬ 
lion  times ! ....  If  each  of  you  should  only  once  a  day 
get  vexed  at  something,  and  fret  about  it,  how 


many  “  frets  ”  would  there  be,  j  ust  among  our  usual* 
ly  pleasant  Agriculturist  Family,  during  this  present 
year?  Oh!  oh!  Seventy-three  million  frets !  Sup¬ 
pose  all  try  and  spend  at  least  one  week  (say  this 
week,)  without  fretting,  or  scolding,  or  getting 
vexed  at  all.  That  will  blot  out  fourteen  hundred 
thousand  exhibitions  of  temper  that  do  nobody  else 
any  good,  but  always  make  the  fretter  think  less  of 
himself  or  herself.  Come,  let’s  have  a  trial  of  pa¬ 
tience  for  one  week,  beginning  this  hour.  Please 
keep  these  black  figures  (1,400,000)  before  the 
eye,  or  in  the  mind,  and  each  one  do  your  part  in 
lessening  the  number  for  this  week.  If  you  like 
the  result  of  the  experiment,  perhaps  you  may  try 
it  of  your  own  accord  the  second  week _ “  Pleas¬ 

ant  words  are  as  a  honey-comb,  sweet  to  the  soul,  and 
health  to  the  bones.”— So  said  the  wise  man.  Not  only 
are  pleasant  words  “  sweet  to  the  soul  ”  of  others, 

•  but  they  make  one’s  own  soul  happy.  Suppose 
each  of  our  two  hundred  thousand  boys  and  girls 
use  pleasant  words  to  others — to  their  parents,  to 
their  brothers,  or  sisters,  or  playmates — say  once  a 
week,  where  they  have  been  accustomed  to  use 
cross,  or  fretful,  or  peevish  ones;  they  will  give 
(and  receive)  “honey-comb,”  and  “sweei  ess  to 
the  soul,”  more  than  a  million  times,  th  s  year. 
Dear  reader,  will  you  do  your  part  ?  Will  you  try  ? 
...:“ School’s  dismissed.”  The  grand  company 
will  now  break  up,  and  all  hasten  to  their  homes 
scattered  here  and  there  all  over  our  vast  country, 

from  Nova  Scotia  to  California _ Here’s  a  copy  ot 

the  February  Agriculturist  to  take  along,  to  be  read 
at  each  fireside.  We  hope  you  will  find  in  it 
something  to  both  please  and  interest  you.  But 
don’t  forget  your  part  of  what  is  to  be  done  by  the 
twenty-acre  group  you  have  been  among  to  day. 
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Lessons  worth  Learning— A  Proposal. 

Probably  most  of  our  young  readers  attend  some 
Sunday  School,  and  learn  portions  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  each  week.  (We  hope  and  trust  that  none 
feel  themselves  “  too  old  ”  to  go).  But  whether 
you  live  near  enough  to  attend  any  School  or  not, 
it  will  be  a  very  good  exercise  to  thoroughly  learn 
a  few  verses  each  week.  Aside  from  any  other 
benefit,  the  exercise  will  strengthen  the  memory, 
and  on  this  account  alone  is  very  valuable.  Below 
is  a  series  of  52  lessons  prepared  at  our  suggestion 
by  Dr.  James  Strong,  S.  T.  D.,  (author  of  Harmony 
of  the  Gospels,  etc.,)  which  embrace  in  chronological 
order ,  some  of  the  leading  events,  parables,  etc., 
from  the  Birth  of  Christ  to  the  Imprisonment  of 
Paul  at  Home — a  period  of  about  61  years.  These 
lessons  average  about  7%  verses  each,  or  393  verses 
in  all,  and  they  would  read  well  if  placed  together. 
Any  one  learning  these  in  youth  will  have  them 
stored  in  the  mind  indelibly.  They  are  being  a- 
dopted  in  many  families  and  schools ;  we  have  cir¬ 
culated  some  thousands  of  copies  printed  in  neat 
tabular  form,  and  we  have  a  large  number  of  schol¬ 
ars  in  our  own  school  who  will  learn  the  whole,  this 
year.  We  invite  all  the  young  readers  of  the  Agri¬ 
culturist  to  join  in  the  exercise.  We  can  not  offer 
premiums  to  all  who  will  do  so,  but  we  will  make 
this  proposal:  One  year  from  now,  (Feb.  1868,)  we 
will  print,  either  in  the  Agriculturist ,  or  in  a  Sup¬ 
plement,  A  ROLL  OF  HONOR,  containing  the 
name  of  every  one  of  our  readers  who  will  this  year 
learn  all  the  lessons  in  this  table,  and  previous  to 
Jan.  1st,  1863  send  us  a  certificate  that  it  is  done, 
from  the  teacher,  parent,  or  other  person,  who  shall 
hear  the  whole  recited  together  in  December  next ; 


TABLE  OF  LESSONS  FOE  A  YEAH. 

Subject.  1  Chapter. 

.  1  Angels  at  Bethlehem . . Luke  n, 

12  Visit  of  the  Magians . Matt.  Ij, 

19  Christ  at  twelve  Years  of  Age.  Luke  u, 
26  The  Baptist’s  Mission.... Marki, 

.  2  Christ’s  Temptation . Matt,  Iv, 

9  Interview  with  Nicodemus. . .  John  in, 
16  Christ  equal  with  the  Father.  T"’'"  ” 

23  Doctrine  of  the  Sabbath . 

2  Parable  of  the  Sower . 

9  Calling  of  the  Twelve . 

16  John's  Imprisonment  . 

23  Christ  the  Bread  of  Life . 

30  The  Transfiguration . 

April  6  Necessity  of  Child-like  temper 

13  Appointment  of  the  Seventy. 

“  20  Parable  of  the  Good  Samaritai 
“  27  The  Lord’s  Prayer. 

[ay  4  Christ  the  Good  Sht  .. 

“  11  Parable  of  the  Prodiga 
“  13  The  Lord’s  Supper. 

*’  25  The  Agony  in  Geths 


hepherd. . . 


_ M . .  .  . 

8  Peter’s  Denial  . 

5  Christ  before  the  Sanhedrim. 
!2  Christ  before  Pilate 


L3  The  Crucifixion. . 


ohuvi,  .  S 

latt.'  xviii, 
mke  x, 

,uke  x,  3 


mke  : 


:e  xxiii,  8  to  16  4 


‘  31  Peter*  John  be 


Sept.  7  Community  of  Goods . Acts  tv, 

”  14  Martyrdom  of  Stephen . Acts  vli, 

“  21  Conversion  of  Paul . Acts  ix. 


“  30  Paul  begins  Voyage  to  Ron. - - -  - 

Dec.  7  Storm  (Turing  Paul’s  Passage.  Acts  xxvn,  13  .. 

“  14  Paul  Encourages  Mariners  . .  Acts  xxvn,  27  to  34 

“  21  Escape  from  the  Wreck . Acts  xxvn,  38  to  44 

“  28  Paul’s  Arrival  at  Rome . Acts  xxvlii,  11  to  lb  ( 

N.  B.  The  figures  In  the  last  column  denote  the  verse  be¬ 
ginning  and  the  verse  ending  the  lesson— both  are  included. 

We  ought  to  have  printed  this  in  the  January  Ag¬ 
riculturist,  hut  it  was  not  completed  when  that 
number  went  to  press.  A  little  extra  effort  will 
bring  up  the  four  lessons  for  January.  While  learn¬ 
ing  these  lessons,  it  would  be  well  to  read  the  in¬ 
tervening  portions  of  sacred  history. 

Note  to  Editors  and  Superintendents. — The 
above  can  be  published  by  any  editor  desiring  to  do 
so — it  was  copyrighted  merely  to  stop  its  use  for 
speculative  purposes.  Superintendents  can  obtain 
neat  printed  copies  of  the  above  size,  or  those  7x9 
inches,  at  cost  of  printing — say  25  cts.  to  $1  per  100, 
according  to  whether  printed  on  thin  or  thick  pa¬ 
per,  or  on  cards.  We  have  furnished  a  copy  to 
every  teacher  and  scholar  in  our  own  school. 


Ait  Bntere  sting-  Coin. 

Our  old  correspondent,  “Whistler  at  the  Plow,” 
sends  for  the  Agriculturist  boys  and  girls,  a  picture 
of  a  copper  coin  he  recently  found  in  his  field  not 
far  from  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  We  find  one  like 
it  in  this  City,  at  the  store  of  a  Nu-mis-mat-ist 
(that  is  a  dealer  in  old  coins  and  medals).  He  val¬ 
ues  it  at  a  good  many  dollars  on  account  of  its  scar¬ 
city.  It  is,  we  believe,  one  of  the  first  copper  coins 
made  in  this  country  after  the  declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence,  in  1776.  We  give  an  engraving  showing 
the  exact  size,  and  the  embossing  or  raised  lines 
and  characters  on  the  two  sides.  On  one  side  are 
13  bars  or  stripes,  representing  the  thirteen  colonies, 
or  States,  which  united  in  the  Declaration  of  In¬ 
dependence  of  Great  Britain.  On  the  other  side,  the 
letters  USA.  stand  for  United  States  of  America. 
They  are  so  closely  united  or  blended  as  to  form 
but  one  character,  thus  representing  the  Union. 
The  character  somewhat  resembles  the  dollar  mark, 
($,)  and  some  have  given  this  coin  as  the  origin  of 
that  mark.  We  think,  however,  that  the  $  mark 
had  another  and  earlier  origin. 

Wo  Boy  Wholly  Bad. 

“  I  can’t  be  good,  and  I  won’t  try.”— So  said  a  boy 
in  our  hearing,  the  other  day.  He  is  an  active, 
bright  boy,  full  of  fun,  and  nearly,  but  not  quite, 
half  full  of  mischief.  He  is  kind  hearted,  loves  ap¬ 
probation,  and  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart  would 
like  to  deserve  to  be  called  a  good  boy.  He  is  sen¬ 
sitive  to  the  opinions  of  others,  and  when  for  the 
fun  of  the  thing,  or.  carelessly,  he  has  committed 
an  error  and  been  reproved  for  it,  his  mind  dwells 
upon  the  reproof  so  much  that  he  has  come  to 
think  that  about  all  he  does  worthy  of .  notice  is 
bad. — A  great  mistake  this  and  likely  to  lead  to  bad 
consequences.  No  one  is  in  a  more  hopeless  con¬ 
dition  than  he  who  has  lost  confidence  in  himself. 
Now  we  happen  to  know  something  of  the  heart 
of  that  boy.  We  have  siudied  his  character  for 
months,  and  though  he  has  the  reputation  of  be¬ 
ing  a  bad  boy,  we  know  he  has  many  more  good 
traits  than  bad  ones,  and  that,  if  he  only  thought  so 
himself,  he  has  the  ability  to  be  one  of  the  smart¬ 
est  and  best  boys  we  are  acquainted  with.  We  hope 
he  will  see  this  item  in  the  Agriculturist,  and  sus¬ 
pect  it  is  in  part  intended  for  him. - Perhaps, 

reader,  you  may  be  in  a  similar  state  of  mind.  Tour 
parents  and  teachers  may  be  so  constantly  oppress¬ 
ed  with  labor  and  care  that  they  may  not  have  the 
time,  or  discretion,  to  do  more  than  tell  you  of 
your  wrong  deeds.  But  don’t  get  discouraged.  We 
have  known  and  eared  for  many  hundreds  of  boys 
and  girls,  in  the  Sabbath  school,  and  elsewhere,  nd 
some  of  them  were  called  bad  by  almost  every 
body,  but  we  never  yet  knew  one  who  had  not' 
.  many  more  good  traits  than  bad  ones.  It  is  so  with 
i  you  my  lad,  we  know  it  is.  Remember  this,  and 
think  more  of  yoqr  good  feelings  and  impulses,  and 
then  you  will  cherish  these,  and  they  will  increase 
and  grow.  Pray  don’t  fall  into,  or  remain  in  that 
fatal  error  of  thinking  that  you  are  all  bad,  and  that 
therefore  there  is  no  use  of  your  trying  to  be  good. 
As  your  friend  we  tell  you  it  is  not  so  ! 

Hare  Use  Boys  a  Tool  Chest? 

Perhaps  we  have  not  said  enough  to  encourage 
the  boys  to  try  to  secure  one  of  the  premium  Tool 
Chests,  (See  Premiums  Nos.  24, 25,  26).  They  are 
really  fine,  and  worth  working  for.  A  good  many 
boys  can  yet  make  up  a  club  of  28  to  43  Subscribers 
and  they  will  then  have  a  fine  assortment  of  tools 
of  various  kinds,  all  arranged  in  a  neat  chest,  each 
one  in  its  place.  They  are  made  by  Geo.  Parr  of 
Buffalo  who  has  no  little  reputation  as  a  skillful 
provider  of  tools  for  boys  and  men  too.  Quite  a 


number  of  boys,  and  some  men  also,  have  already 
secured  premium  tool  chests  this  year.  Mr. 
Parr  will  get  up  as  many  more  as  we  may  need. 

Rebuses. 

Rebuses,  Puzzles,  Enigmas,  etc.,  all  mean  near¬ 
ly  the  same  thing — something  that  taxes  the  inge¬ 
nuity  to  find  it  out.  A  rebus  is  generally  applied  to 
a  picture  puzzle,  where  a  word  or  sentiment  is  ex¬ 
pressed  by  one  or  more  pictures.  Thus,  a  lover 
painted  for  his  sweetheart :  a  rose,  a  hill,  ah  eye,  a 
loaf,  and  a  well,  meaning,  “  Rose  Hill,  I  love  well.” 
Rebuses  generally  spell  by  sound.  Thus,  in  the 
January  Agriculturist,  page  25,  we  gave  in 

No.  1.  A  watch  over  a  ewer  (pitcher),  a  hart  (male 
deer),  a  fig.  2,  a  key,  a  person  pouting  (p  out),  an 
awl,  and  a  vise.  It  would  read :  Watch  over  ewer, 
hart,  two,  key,  pout,  awl,  vise, — or  the  Answer  is  : 
Watch  ovei'  your  heart  to  keep  out  all  vice. 


No.  2.  This  picture  rightly  read  by  sound,  gives 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  passages  in  the  Bible. 
Try  and  find  it  out.  After  trying  your  utmost,  if 
then  unable  to  read  it,  you  can  turn  to  Luke  ii,  14. 
But  don’t  be  in  a  hurry  to  find  the  explanation. 


No.  3.  This  picture  expresses  a  sentiment  fa¬ 
mous  in  the  political  history  of  our  country.  We 
will  leave  you  to  read  it,  believing  that  alter  the  ex¬ 
planation  above,  of  the  manner  of  reading  rebuses, 
most  of  our  youngest  friends  can  make  it  out. 


“Commodore  Nutt.” 

Some  of  our  boys  doubtless  feel  it  quite  an  afflic¬ 
tion  to  be  small,  and  are  anxious  for  the  time  to 
come  when  they  will  be  grown  up  men.  We  had 
a  pleasant  visit  with  a  man  the  other  day  who  will 
no  doubt  find  it  quite  advantageous  to  be  so  small. 
Why,  he  is  not  taller  than  our  three-year  old  Charlie 
and  not  near  so  heavy.  Though  over  18  years  old 
we  picked  him  up  in  one  hand  very  easily;  he 
weighs  less  than  half  a  bushel  of  corn.  W  e  iorgot 
to  measure  him,  but  he  will  have  to  look  up  to  see 
the  face  of  Tom  Thumb,  certainly.  Mr.  Barnum  has 
got  hold  of  him,  and  he  will  doubtless  soon  be 
famous.  He  is  the  son  of  Major  Nutt  of  Manchester, 
N.  H.,  and  as  Barnum  has  had  a  general  (Tom 
Thumb),  he  names  his  new  protege  “Commodore" 
—Commodore  Nutt—  perhaps  also  in  compliment 
to  the  Navy,  which  appears  to  be  reaping  all  the 
honors  in  the  war.  We  commissioned  onr  humor¬ 
ous  artist  to  show  up  the  Commodore  appropriately 
in  the  Agriculturist,  ahead  of  all  others  if  possible. 
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From  a  Humorous  Correspondent. 

More  About  the  Corn  Bread  Exhibition. 

Mr.  Editor  „• —  You  took  the  liberty  to  print  my 
letter  and,  pencillings ,  long,  ears  and  all,  in  last  Nov¬ 
ember's  Agriculturist.  That  was  putting  it  on  rather 
thick— perhaps  none  too  much  so,  for  we  were  the 


NUMBER  ONE. 


tallest  kind  of  mules,  to  send  off  our  money  to  that 
New-Hampshire  “ Lottery,"  because  it  was  sugar-coated 
over  with  “  Grand  Social  Banquet,"  “  Mechanics' 
Union,,"  etc.  But  since  you  have  shown  me  up  when 
I  was  humbugged ,  1  will  give  you  a  chance  to  exhibit 
me  when  I  wasn’t.  You  see,  we've  been  using  fine 
wheat  flour  for  many  years,  as  about  our  only  food. 
Lalt  rly  it  seemed  to  pack  in  the  stomach,  just  as  if 


NUMBER  TWO. 


you  should  wet  up  a  piece  of  bread,  and  make  it  into 
a  mass  of  dough.  When  it  got  into  the  stomach ,  the 
gastric  juice  couldn't  dissolve  the  lump  readily  ;  and 
when  it  did,  there  were  no  coarse  particles  to  stimu¬ 
late  the  digestive  apparatus  to  action,  such  as  Nature 
supplies  when  she  makes  a  kernel  of  wheat  with  bran 
on  it.  The  consequence  was,  we  had  the  dyspepsia 
very  badly,  wife  and  I  had — particularly  me.  I 
frequently  had  to  take  medicine  as  an  internal  stimu¬ 
lant,  in  place  of  coarse  particles  of  food.  The  result 
was,  l  became  so  thin  that  I  often  heard  the  boys 


whisper.:  “  There  goes  Smith's  shadow."  You  can 
see  how  I  looked,  by  the  sketch  number-  one,  sent 
herewith.  Well,  wife  and  I  happened  down  to  York 
n  December.  ( The  fact  was ,  our  oldest  daughter, 
who  is  mgrried  out  West,  had  sent  some  of  her  best 
n  bread  to  the  Exhibition,  and  expected  the  premium-, 
and  so  we  purposely  happened  there  just  at  the  right 
time  to  look  after  her  honors.)  We  didn't  find  just 
what  we  expected :  we  found  a  great  deal  more,  I  tell 
you ;  and  I  wanted  to  come  right  to  your  desk,  Mr. 
Editor,  and  tell  you  how  surprised  I  was;  but  wife 
ivouldn't  let  me — she  said  that  if  I  made  myself 
known,  you  would  be  looking  after  my  ears,  and  so  I 
kept  shy  of  you.  But;  to  cut  my  story  short,  wife  got 
so  interested  in  corn  bread  that  she  brought  home  lots 
of  recipes, , and  has.  been  making .  corn  bread  and  corn 
cake  for  every  meal  since.  .  That's  only,  a  month,  and 
what  the  effect  is  you  can  see  by  my  present  portrait, 
number  two,  also  sent  herewith.  All  this  comes 
from  eating  bread  that  don't  pack  in  one's  stomach. 
Perhaps  a  little  is  due  to  the  oil  or  fat  in  the  corn. 

Yours,  etc. - . 

Barnstable  Co.,  Mass.,  Jan.  18,  1862. 

New- York  Live  Stock  Trade  for  1861. 

Accounts  are  kept  at  the  Office  of  the  Agriculturist,  of 
all  the  receipts  at  the  regular  yards  of  live  animals  des¬ 
tined  for  slaughter, '  milch  cows,  etc.  These  accounts 
are  gathered  at  the  yards  themselves,  and  not  from  news¬ 
paper  reports.  Our  Monthly  Reviews  are  made  up 
i  these,  and  we  also  furnish  the  reports  of  each1 
ket  to  some  of  our  leading  Daily  and  Weekly  jour¬ 
nals.  The  following  record  from  our  books  will  be  in¬ 
teresting,  and  useful  for  future  reference.  It  gives  for 
veek  in  the  year,  the  receipts  of  the  different  kinds 
nals,  and  the  weekly  average  price  of  all  beef  cattle 
sold.  The  price  is  in  cents  per  pound  for  the  estimated 
weight  of  the  dressed  carcasses : 

WEEKLY  RECEIPTS  FOR  1861. 

..■ffffg  •  A*  Milch  Veal  Shrf~f,  Live 


Week  i _ 

Ending  Cattle. 


Jan 


t.  El 


Cows.  Calves. 


■Lambs.  1 


Jnne 
June  18 
June  25 
July  2 
July  9 
July  16 
July  23 
July  30 
Aug.  6 
Aug.  18 

Aug.  27 
Sept.  3 
Sept.  10 
gep't.  17 


2,771  814  111  326  6,763 


Total 
of  all 
urns. 

21,921 

29,903 

25,1(82 

19,506 


370  7,425  8,672 


7  X  83  861  8,437 

7  K  98  460  8,128 

8%  84  322  5,670  4,710  14,019 

8)4  95  432  5,880  6,624  16,648 

8%  119  422  6,367  8,706  18,818 


3,745  IX  147 


,  1  .  . 


1%  13  1,153  8,843  6,615 

_  8*4  81  937  6,054  7,920 

4,637  8M  77  787  6,031  10,102 


4,654  8 K  127  825  6,648  6,888  19,142 

3,688  8)4  109  1,087  10,971  5,466  21,321 

3,766  8X  132  1,111  9,094  4,236  19,084 

4,845  8  110  873  10,215  6,351  22,329 

4,099  IX  88  414  11,800  7,602  24,003 

•  7X  111  765  11,162  4,268  20,556 

7^  136  1,344  12,323  4,409  21,646 

8  87  600  11,095  2,508  17,616 


174  656  17,361  5,62( 


5,204  21,122 


129  496  14,329  4,004 


4,295  7 X  100  534 

4,091  8  151  531 

3,235  8K  12  116 


474  13,256 

91  545  13,234 

103  539  14,080 

109  922  13,465 

132  463  12,984 

97  507  13,913 

130  653  -11,412 

102  484  16,106 

100  548  10,759 

104.  704  14,370 

121  708  14,679 

""  606  12,147 

480  10,190 


33,888  48,607 


9,862  38,209  52,785 


I860.. 226, 747  7,154 


?  LIVE  ANIMALS  FOR  2  YEARS. 

Calves.  Sheep.  Stvine.  All  kinds. 

83.388  527,35s  5W.5d!i  37 

40,163  514,191  819,628  1,107,882 

OY  RECEIPTS  FOR  2  YEARS. 

L  Veals.  Sheep. 

I  630  9,950 


Beeves.  Prices.  Cot.  ..  - -  - - . . 

_ >61.  .4,270  7  4-5  110  630  9,950  11,292  - 

1860  .4,360  8 1-5  138  772  9,888  •  6,147  21,805. 

Motes. — The  second  and  last  days  of  1861  were 
general  market  days ;  the  total  receipts  are  really  for 
53  weeks.  The  number  of  beef  cattle  for  the  two  years 
was  very  nearly  the  same,  but  the  average  business  for 
52  weeks  in  1860,  Is  a  little  higher.  The  net  price  of 


beef  averaged  2-10ths  of  a  cent,  or  4  mills  per  lb.  lower 
in  1861  than  in  1860.  Fewer  cows  were  required  last 
year,  as  the  better  pasturage  secured  more  milk  from  the 
cows  kept.  The  number  of  live  hogs  nearly  doubled, 
owing  to  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  hog-slaughtering 
towns  along  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  livers,  and  the 
blockade  of  the  Mississippi,  which  stopped  the  usual  ship¬ 
ping  of  pork  down  that  channel.  It  will  be  seen  by  the 
table  that  for  the  closing  weeks  of  the  year,  18,000  to.  40,000 
live  hogs  were-  brought  to  New-York,  against  a  weekly 
average  of  6,147  for  all  of  1860.  The  receipts  of  hogs 
have  been  even  larger  since  Jan.  1. 

DERIVATION  OF  BEEF  CATTLE. 

We  have  gathered,  weekly?  the  sources  of  the  cattle 
brought  to  the  Forty-fourth-street  Yards,  at  which  place 
were  sold  192,375  of  the  226,312  beef  cattle  brought  to  this 
City  in  1861.  These  192,375  came  direct  to  the  market 
from  the  following  States : 

Illinois.... . 80,45! 

Ohio . 36,65' 

New-York . 29,05! 

Iowa . 


.  1,063 
1,053 


Virginia . 

N.  B.— These  a 
Many  cattle  vi 


..  8.189  Wisconsin .  120 

..  4,898lChoctaw  Nation .  100 

..  3,736|Massachusetts . .  67 

..  l,117.|Texas .  50 

the  points  from  which  the  cattle  last 
brought  Eastward  and  pastured 
season  before  coming  to  market,  and  were  credited 
to  the  last  pasture  ground.  This  was  largely  the  case 
with  those  set  down  for  New-York  State.  From  this 
fact,  and  from  other  sources  of  information,  we  estimate 
that  the  great  pasturing  and  corn-growing  State  of  Illi¬ 
nois  furnished  more  than  half  of  all  the  immense  supplies 
of  beef  cattle,  brought  to  New-York  City  during  1861. 


Figures  in  a  Meat  Bill— Interesting  Items. 

We  give  in  another  article  a  summary  of  the  live  ani 
mats  brought  to  New-York  City  during  1861.  These  fig 
ures,  with  some  account  of  the  cost,  etc.,  as  prepared 
originally. in  the  office  of  the  Agriculturist,  are  being 
published  throughout  the  country,  generally  without  any 
credit  as  to  their  origin.  We  will  bring  together  here  a 
few  items  of  interest.  First  as  to  the  mode  of  sellifig. . 

Beef  Cattle,  are  sold  by  the  .head,  at  a  price;  based 
upon  the  weight  of.  the  dressed  carcass.  This  weight 
averages  not  far  from  55  lbs.  for  each  100  lbs.  of  iive. 
weight;  fine  fat  cattle  sometimes  dress  60  to  65  lbs.,  and 
poorer  grades  run  belowr  50  lbs.  The  average  net  price 
of  all  cattle  sold  in  1861  was  about  7  cents  and  8  mills  per 
lb.,  the  sales  ranging  from  4c.  to  11c.  per  lb.,  for  different 
grades,  and  at  different  seasons. 

How  Other  Animals  are  Sold.— Milch  Cows,  are  sold 
by  the  head,  with  or  without  the  calf.— Veal  Calves ,  are 
sold  by  the  pound  live  weight.— Sheep  and  Lambs  are  sold 
at  so  much  a  head  for  a  lot,  or  the  pick  of  a  lbt,  but. -the 
price  is  reported  at  the  price  per  lb,  live  weight. — Live 
Hogs,  are  sold  by  the  pound,  live  weight. 

Average  Weights  and  Prices.— Beef  Cattle :  The 
average  net  weight  (dressed.carcassj  of  ah  the  live  beef 
cattle  sold  last  year  was  about  730  lbs.  each.  Average 
price  7  cents  8  mills  per  lb,  or  $58.40.  Add  to  this  for  the 
offal,  as  below.  $11.61,  and  we  have  tile  average  price  of 
all  the  cattle,  large  and  small  =  $68.55  each. 

Milch  Cows :  Average  price  for  1861  about  $32. 

Veal  Calves  :  Shrinkage  in  killing  and  dressing,  about 
35  lbs.  in  the  100  lbs.  Average  live  weight  about  120  lbs., 
average  price  about  4)sfc.  per  lb.;  average  per  head=$5.10. 

Sheep  and  Lambs  :  Shrinkage  in  killing  about  40  lbs.  in 
100  lbs.  Average  live  weight  of  sheep  about  95  lbs.,  and 
of  lambs  about  70  lbs.;  average  of  all  of  both  kinds;  85  lbs., 
average  price,  4Xc.;  average  price  per  head=$3.82>4. 

Live  Hogs:  Shrinkage  in  killing  about  22  lbs.  in  100 
lbs.  Average  live  weight,  170  lbs.,  average  price  per  lb. 
4)£c.;  average  per  head= $7.65. 

Beeves’  Offal.— This  includes  Skin,  Rough  Tallow, 
Head,  Tongue,  Feet,  Heart,  Liver,  Tripe,  Intestines,  and 
Manure,  or  strippings.  All  these  articles  are  turned  to 
account  by  the  butcher,  and  are  not  reckoned  in  the  car¬ 
cass  value,  which  we  have  put  at  730  lbs,  and  7  cents  8 
mills  per  lb.  The  offal  for  last  year  averaged  about  as 
follows:  Skin,  average  87  lbs.,  average  price  about 
5Xc.=$4.78>£.  (The  price  varied  during  the  year  from 
3j*c.  to  9c.  per  lb.)— Rough  Tallow,  average  75 lbs.,  aver¬ 
age  price  7c.=$5.25. — Heads  sold  for  about  25  cents  each. 
—Tongues  varied  from  30c.  to  56c.  each,  average. say  35c. 
Feet  averaged  about  28c.,  varying  from  25c.  to  30c.— 
Hearts  averaged  about  6  lbs,  and  sold  for  only  about  10 
cents  each.— Livers  weigh  about  10  lbs.,  and  sold  for  an 
average  of  30  cents  each.— Tripe  is  nearly  all  used  here, 
and  is  sokLai  an  average  of  about  15  cents  per  animal.— 
The  Intestines  are  generally  stripped  and  used  for  Bo¬ 
logna  sausages,  etc.,  at  5  cents  per  animal.  The  Manure. 
or  strippings  of  the  tripe  (stomach);  and  intestines,  is  also 
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“  Not  only  through  the  lenient  air  this  change, 
Delicious,  breathes;  the  penetrative  sun, 

His  force  deep-darting  to  the  dark  retreat 
Of  vegetation,  sets  the  steaming  power 
At  large,  to  wander  o’er  the  verdant  earth, 

In  various  hues ;  hut  chiefly  thee,  gay  green ! 
Thou  smiling  Nature’s  universal  robe.”  Thomson. 
There  is  a  feeling  of  relief,  as  we  reach  the 
first  day  of  Spring,  and  look  back  upon  Winter 
as  a  matter  of  history.  It  is  very  comfortable 
to  remember  its  frosts  and  storms,  the  sheeted 
earth  and  frozen  streams,  as  things  of  the  past. 
Whatever  appliances  we  may  use  to  make  the 
Winter  tolerable,  it  is  still  a  period  of  endu¬ 
rance,  and  the  farewell  with  which  we  dismiss  it, 
is  one  of  the  few  occasions  in  which  that  word 
sounds  pleasantly  to  the  ear.  The  most  enthu¬ 
siastic  lover  of  sleigh  rides  and  snow  .banks, 
skating  and  ice,  is  content  to  put  up  the  sleigh, 
and  fold  up  the  winter  furs,  and  to  lay  aside 
the  burnished  skates.  The  school  hoy  houses 
his  sled,  and  lays  up  the  curling  stick  with  a 
pleasure  like  that  he  feels  when  he  takes  them 
out  for  the  winter  campaign.  The  farmer  draws 
his  last  sled-load  of  wood  over  the  melting  snow 
with  a  calm  satisfaction,  and  is  hardly  displeased 
if  it  he  left  half  way  home  unor  the  hare  field, 


like  Noah’s  ark  on  dry  land.  We  all  feel  that 
there  is  something  better  ahead  than  the  Winter 
has  afforded  ns.  Art  has  no  power  to  compen¬ 
sate  us  for  what  we  are  deprived  of,  in  the  sea¬ 
son  of  storm  and  snow.  We  manage  to  make 
the  dwelling  very  comfortable  by  stoves  and  fur¬ 
naces,  but  it  is  a  welcome  sound  when  the  last 
clinker  is  rattled  from  the  grate,  and  the  fur¬ 
nace  door  creaks  for  the  last  time  on  its  unoiled 
hinges,  and  we  are  glad  to  have  the  universal 
self-acting  heater  do  its  appointed  work.  We 
hail  the  lengthening  of  the  days  with  a  rapture 
that  we  never  feel  when  the  nights  grow  longer, 
and  the  darkness  breaks  off  our  unfinished  task. 
And  we  do  this  without  a  thought  of  economy. 
It  is  true  that  the  sun  saves  in  the  hills  for  light 
and  fuel,  but  how  few  welcome  the  Spring  with 
the  thought  that  it  will  save  coal,  wood,  gas,  oil, 
or  tallow  candles!  Instinctively  we  hail  the 
opening  days  of  Spring  as  good  and  beautiful  in 
themselves.  There  is  no  heat  like  that  which 
the  sun  gives,  and  no  condition  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  so  genial  and  enjoyable  as  that  which  the 
sun  makes.  There  is  no  light  so  pleasant  to  the 
eye  as  the  light  of  day.  Houses  are  necessary 
evils,  with  all  their  contrivances  for  heating, 
lighting,  and  ventilation.  We  are  glad  when 
we  can  have  twelve  hours  of  sunlight,  when  we 
can  throw  open  doors  and  windows,  and  drink 
in  sunlight  and  fresh  air,  like  the  birds  and  plants. 

The  Winter  creates  dangers  and  difficulties 
which  must  be  met  and  overcome,  to  make  life 
at  all  comfortable.  A  good  part  of  the  Sum¬ 
mer  is  spent  in  toil  to  get  ready  for  Winter, 
and  gives  birth  to  an  almost  endless  variety  of 
industry,  to  meet  its  necessities.  The  plow, 
the  loom,  and  the  anvil  are  all  busy,  weaving, 
tilling,  forging,  to  make  the  season  endurable. 
The  discipline  under  this  hard  master  is  in¬ 
valuable,  and  it  is  probably  for  this  reason  that 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  human  race  have  had 
their  lot  cast  in  the  temperate  zones.  Here  we 
find  the  best  types  of  the  race.  They  have  had 
to  struggle  for  a  subsistence,  and  the  conflict 
with  frost  and  storm,  darkness  and  tempest,  has 
made  them  strong  and  heroic.  We  love  to 
think  of  the  peaceful  victories  of  the  ax,  and 
the  plow,  and  of  all  the  wonderful  inventions 
that  soften  the  rigors  of  Winter,  and  bring  us  to 
the  Spring  fully  prepared  for  its  enjoyment. 

These  patches  of  hare  earth,  we  hail  them 
like  the  faces  of  old  friends  coming  back  to  us 
after  long  absence.  There  is  a  new  odor  in  the 
atmosphere,  though  the  fields  are  barren,  and 
not  a  flower  has  bloomed.  Is  it  fancy  deluding 
the  sense,  and  bringing  up  from  the  yet  frozen 
earth  the  breath  of  snow-drops  and  violets? 
There  is  music  upon  the  air,  though  we  see  no 
bird  yet  perched  upon  the  tree  under  our  win¬ 
dow,  and  the  children  have  not  announced  the 
first  note  of  the  blue  bird,  or  seen  the  first  robin. 
It  is  the  trickling  song  of  the  eaves,  as  the  snow 
dissolves  from  the  roof.  It  is  the  ripple  of  the 


rills  as  they  run  by  every  road  side,  carrying  off 
the  snow  banks.  It  is  the  softer  murmur  of  the 
wind  from  the  “  sweet  south,”  wooing  the  buds 
in  every  tree  top,  and  whispering  to  the  yet 
slumbering  grasses  in  the  meadow. 

We  perceive  all  these  things  as  we  look  upon 
the  outer  world  from  our  loop-hole  of  retreat. 
And  if  we  venture  forth  and  hold  closer  com¬ 
munion  with  nature,  we  have  still  stronger  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  reign  of  Winter  is  over.  We  see 
it  in  the  warmer  glow  of  the  sun  at  his  rising 
and  setting.  We  feel  it  in  the  air.  Here  on  the 
sunny  side  of  the  wall,  where  the  snowr  lay  but 
yesterday,  the  grass  has  already  started.  Lift 
the  covering  from  the  flower  border,  and  you 
see  that  the  crocuses  have  already  felt  the  breath 
of  Spring,  and  are  thrusting  up  their  green 
lance  points.  There  is  a  busier  air  in  the  farm¬ 
yard — cocks  crowing  with  fiercer  defiance,  hens 
cackling  in  more  obstreperous  declaration  of 
new  laid  eggs,  gobblers  strutting  with  redder 
heads  and  broader  tail  feathers,  geese  hissing  at 
all  intruders,  and  ducks  holding  a  convention 
on  family  affairs  in  every  puddle.  Here  are 
lambs  just  dropped,  and  calves  frisking  with 
tails  erect,  and  frothy  mouths,  guilty  of  fresh 
drawn  udders.  There  must  he  green  grass  not 
far  ahead  for  all  the  new  mouths  that  are  open¬ 
ing  to  crop  it. — This  attitude  of  faith  and  ex¬ 
pectation  in  every  living  thing,  should  he  cher¬ 
ished  by  the  husbandman.  Nature  puts  honor 
upon  this  faith,  in  every  germ  that  shoots  up 
from  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  in  every  thing  that 
moves  upon  its  surface.  The  grass  finds  abun¬ 
dant  aliment,  and  fills  every  hungering  stomach. 

We  need,  as  a  class,  a  much  larger  faith  in 
our  calling.  Nature  will  honor  all  our  drafts 
upon  her  bounty,  and  meet  our  largest  expecta¬ 
tions,  if  we  work  according  to  her  laws.  Here, 
as  in  a  higher  sphere  of  toil,  “he  that  doubteth 
is  damned.”  Many  a  busy  toiler  upon  the  farm 
is  kept  poor  and  discouraged  by  half  way 
measures  in  husbandry.  He  has  not  a  large- 
hearted,  generous  confidence  in  the  capacities  of 
the  soil  to  reward  the  capital  and  labor  he  ex¬ 
pends  upon  it.  There  is  sunshine  enough,  and 
rain  enough,  and  almost  food  enough,  on  every 
acre  of  soil,  to  give  seventy  bushels  of  corn,  if  it 
he  skillfully  managed.  Sometimes  it  is  drain¬ 
ing,  sometimes  deeper  plowing,  sometimes  more 
tillage,  and  oftener  more  manure,  that  will  sup¬ 
ply  the  deficiency,  and  give  full  crops.  What¬ 
ever  the  want,  it  should  be  generously  met,  that 
we  may  reap  the  full  reward  of  our  toils.  Half¬ 
way  plowing,  manuring,  and  tillage,  show  us 
skeptics  in  husbandry.  The  grand  principle,  so 
true  in  our  spiritual  relations,  is  quite  as  true  in 
our  relations  to  the  noble  art  of  agriculture: 
“Give  and  it  shall  he  given  unto  you:  good 
measure,  pressed  down,  and  shaken  together, 
and  running  over.”  The  genial  air  of  the 
Spring  should  thaw  out  the  crust  of  our  unbe¬ 
lief,  and  make  us  devise  liberal  things  for  the  soil 
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Cuttings  of  hardy  shrubs,  etc.,  such  as  altheas,  spiraeas, 
weigelias,  forsytluas,  lonicferas  aiid  the  like,  may  be  taken 
offearlyinthe  month  before  the  buds  swell.  Keep  in 
boxes  of  earth  or  sand  in  the  cellar  until  planting. 

•Bulb  beds  which  had  a  coating  of  manure,  leaves,  or 
straw  given  them  for  a  Winter  protection,  may  be  par¬ 
tially  or  wholly  uncovered,  toward  the  latter  part  of  the 
month;  whatever  covering  they  have  during  March  should 
be  light  and  strawy. 

Pruning  of  roses,  and  other  flowering  shrubs,  and  climb¬ 
ing  plants  may  be  done  at  once.  Each  plant  should  be 
cut  back  with  reference  to  its  flowering  habit.  By  strong¬ 
ly  heading  back  >those  shrubs  which  only  yield  flowers 
upon  the  terminal  branches  or  on  the  old  wood,  as  the 
magnolia,  spiraea,  etc.,  the  bloom  is  nearly  destroyed. 
Roses,  especially  remontants  (or  “semi-occasional” 
bloomers)  may  be  cut  back  severely,  and  a  finer  Autumn 
bloom  is  the  result. 

Box  Edgings— May  be  re-set  as  soon  as  the  soil  is  in 
condition  to  work.  Spread  each  plant  out  somewhat 
fan-shaped,  clip  off  the  tops  even,  and  prune  the  root 
'very  close,  setting  in  trench  by  a  line,  in  sand  to  secure 
quick  rooting,  and  pack  the  earth  about  the  plants  with  a 
mallet  or  pounder. 

Grass  borders,  and  turfing  generally,  may  be  laid  or  re¬ 
paired  very  early  in  the  season  better  than  later.  Let  the 
soil  below  be  mellow,  and  pack  the  sods  so  closely  and 
firmly  that  there  shall  be  no  crevices. 

Manure  may  be  purchased  at  this  season  rather  more 
favorably,  considering  every  thing,  than  at  any  other  time. 
Manure  evenly  applied  upon  the  land,  whether  leached  or 
unleached  ashes,  nitrates,  guano,  or  ammoniacal  water, 
will  each  and  all  produce  good  results,  and  the  present  is 
the  best  time  to  manure  shrubbery  and  ornamental  trees 
of  all  kinds  for  which  coarser  manures  may  be  used. 

Hot-Beds  made  for  starting  cuttings,  and  for  sowing 
seeds  are  quite  indispensable  on  a  large  place.  Green  cut¬ 
tings,  or  those  of  soft  wooded  plants,  need  considerable 
bottom  heat,  and  to  be  kept  cool  at  top  until  they  strike 
root.  Avoid  excess  of  moisture,  and  give  good  ventila¬ 
tion,  gradually  hardening  them  until  they  are  planted  out. 


Green  and  Hot-Mouses. 

The  green-houses  and  conservatories  should  now  be 
very  attractive,  although  some  of  the  more  showy  plants 
will  have  gone  out  of  bloom.  Everything  should  be  kept 
neat,  with  no  rubbish,  plant  trimmings,  dead  leaves,  moss 
covered  pots  or  boxes,  left  upon  the  floor  or  shelves,  or 
dust  suffered  to  collect  upon  the  leaves.  The  rooms 
should  be  aired  frequently  when  the  weather  is  suitable, 
avoiding  a  chilling  draft  directly  upon  the  plants. 

Heat  must  be  regulated  according  to  the  object  in 
view.  If  the  house  is  merely  a  receptacle  of  plants  de¬ 
signed  to  be  kept  from  the  frost,  and  which  are  to  bloom 
in  the  open  borders,  then  a  moderate  fire  heat,  with  the 
thermometer  from  40°  to  45°,  is  sufficient.  With  a  col¬ 
lection  intended  for  present  flowering,  or  for  inducing  a 
rapid  growth  to  use  when  the  out-door  planting  season 
arrives,  a  Summer  temperature  of  65°  to  75°  is  needed  ; 
and  for  orchids  and  other  tropical  plants,  as  also  for  prop¬ 
agating  purposes,  the  houses  or  rooms  may  have  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  90°  in  the  sunshine,  which  must  be  allowed 
to  faU  off  naturally  at  night. 

Acacias,  heaths,  azaleas,  and  epacris,  should  be  shaded 
from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 

Annuals— Sow  in  pots  as  occasion  offers,  for  turning 
out  into  the  borders  in  May. 

Bedding  Plants— Push  forward  those  started  last 
month,  pinching  in  and  regulating  their  shape. 

Cacti — Water  those  showing  flower. 

Camelias — Those  which  have  done  flowering,  examine 
for  red  spider  ;  wash  foliage,  syringe,  and  prime. 

Carnations— Make  cuttings,  set  out  the  old  plants  for 
layers  ;  never  keep  plants  more  than  one  Winter. 

Fuchsias,  Chrysanthemums,  etc.,  may  be  now  propa¬ 
gated  by  cuttings  from  the  new  wood.  Repot  and 
prune  established  plants. 

Geraniums,  pelargoniums,  Chinese  primroses,  cinera¬ 
rias  in  or  near  bloom,  keep  near  the  glass,  turning  fre¬ 
quently. 

Insects — Destroy  by  washing  and  tobacco  fumes. 

Pansies  are  best  kept  in  cold  frames,  and  should  be 
aired  and  kept  back  by  not  admitting  the  light  and  heat. 

Parlor  Plants  require  even  more  .  care  than  those  of 
the  Hot-House.  It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  set  the  pots  in 
larger  ones  of  the  same  material  or  of  tin,  and  cover  the 
earth  with  moss  to  retain  moisture.  They  will  also  re¬ 
quire  frequent  turning,  especially  if  growing  near  the 
window,  to  keep  them  in  an.  erect  position.  See  that  the 
drainage  is  good  and  only  enough  water  given  to  keep  the 
plants  in  a  healthy  state  ;  the  surface  soil  may  have  a  dry 


appearance  when  there  is  sufficient  moisture  at  the  root. 
Be  sure  that  there  is  abundant  water  always  evaporating 
in  the  room,  or  in  connection  with  the  fire. 

Roses— Established  cuttings  and  plants  for  early  out¬ 
door  blooming,  need  re-potting. 

Water  is  required  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  plants. 
As  most  plants  are  now  pushing  out  vigorously,  syringe 
the  walls  and  foliage  of  plants,  and  wet  the  floors  to  in¬ 
duce  a  moist  atmosphere  from  evaporation.  It  will  also 
tend  to  keep  insects  in  check.  The  water  should  not  be 
of  a  much  lower  temperature  than  the  atmosphere  of  the 


Grapery  and  Orchard-Mouse. 

Cold  graperies  should  be  thoroughly  whitewashed,  mix¬ 
ing  flower  of  sulphur  with  the  wash ;  the  vines  may  be 
lifted  as  the  weather  moderates,  air  given  on  fine  days,  and 
the  borders  watered  with  liquid  manure.  Do  not  tie  up  to 
the  rafters  until  all  the  buds  have  pushed  equally,  and 
keep  the  house  moist  when  buds  are  breaking.  In  more 
advanced  houses,  give  abundant  air,  especially  where 
there  is  bloom ;  syringe  often ;  thin  out  superfluous 
branches. 

Orchard  Houses— Give  trees  in  pots  and  tubs  liquid  ma¬ 
nure  in  moderate  quantities,  syringe  walls  and  floors 
often,  and  give  air  freely  on  mild  days.  Thin  out  the 
fruit.  Trees  rooted  in  the  ground  require  manuring  and 
watering  quite  freely.  • 

Apiary  in  March. 

Prepared  by  M,  Quiriby — by  request. 

The  bees  will  begin  to  fly  pretty  freely  this  month,  and 
in  many  places  to  collect  pollen.  In  some  sections  but 
little  is  to  be  obtained  until  quite  late,  yet  the  weather  is 
often  warm  enough  for  extensive  breeding  in  good  stocks, 
if  pollen  is  abundant.  The  utility  of  flour  as  a  substitute 
for  pollen  is  pretty  well  established.  It  is  difficult,  some¬ 
times,  to  get  them  to  take  it,  especially  when  offered  after 
a  little  is  obtained  from  the  flowers,  but  when  given  early, 
and  a  taste  for  it  acquired,  they  will  use  large  quantities. 
If  it  were  of  no  use  whatever  after  being  taken  into  the 
hive,  I  still  think  it  would  pay,  by  keeping  the  bees  em¬ 
ployed  while  they  might  be  getting  into  mischief  by  quar¬ 
reling  with,  or  robbing  some  of  the  weaker  colonies  of  the 
yard,  and  destroying  large  numbers.  To  feed  the  flour, 
make  a  floor  several  feet  square,  the  size  proportioned  to 
the  number  of  stocks.  Put  it  in  some  warm  place  within 
a  few  rods  of  the  apiary.  The  unbolted  wheat  flour  is 
best,  but  not  essential,  any  kind  of  flour  will  probably  do  ; 
buckwheat,  I  am  informed,  has  been  used  extensively.  If 
it  has  been  bolted,  mix  it  with  saw-dust,  chaff,  oats,  straw 
finely  cut,  or  any  light  substance  to  prevent  its  adhering 
too  readily  to  their  bodies.  Begin  by  scattering  some  on 
the  ground  or  in  the  grass  near  the  floor;  they  will  usual¬ 
ly  find  it  in  a  few  hours.  Keep  them  busy  by  feeding 
every  fair  day.  Perhaps  a  little  caution  is  necessary  not 
to  feed  too  much.  Although  I  have  never  been  able  to 
find  any  left  in  the  combs  at  the  end  of  the  season,  or  to 
discover  any  bad  effect  from  giving  too  much,  yet  I  ap¬ 
prehend  their  combs  might  be  filled  with  it  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  brood.  It  would  probably  be  safe  to  give  what 
would  average  two  or  three  pounds  to  the  hive. 

If  warm  weather  should  make  the  bees  in  the  house 
uneasy,  the  room  should  be  cooled,  and  the  bees  quieted, 
by  putting  snow  or  ice  on  the  floor,  until  a  fine  day  occurs 
for  putting  them  out.  For  removing  them,  choose  a  clear 
warm  day.  When  practicable  let  each  hive  occupy  its 
old  stand.  Set  out  a  dozen,  and  two  hours  later,  as  many 
more.  Put  the  first  as  far  apart  as  possible,  and  fill  up 
the  vacant  stands  as  others  are  afterwards  brought  out ; 
they  will  mix  together  less  in  the  confusion  of  their  first 
issuing,  and  a  less  number  be  lost  by  entering  the  wrong 
hive  on  returning.  Any  stock  having  lost  its  queen  dur¬ 
ing  Winter,  will  be  likely  to  show  it  near  evening  of  the 
first  day  they  fly  out  freely,  by  running  about  in  apparent 
confusion.  A  queenless  colony  now  should  be  united  with 
some  feeble  stock,  unless  the  queenless  one  is  much  su¬ 
perior  in  numbers,  and  in  other  respects  will  make  the 
best  stock ;  in  which  case,  that  should  receive  the  bees 
from  the  other.  The  combs  and  honey  of  a  queenless 
hive,  if  all  right,  may  be  set  away  for  a  new  swarm,  tak¬ 
ing  care  to  smoke  with  brimstone  once  or  twice  to  destroy 
the  worms  as  they  hatch  out.  If  the  colony  that  con¬ 
tains  the  queen  is  the  one  removed,  there  will  be  some 
broou  in  the  combs  necessary  to  be  taken  out  before  put¬ 
ting  away.  Be  careful  and  not  save  for  a  new  swarm  any 
combs  containing  foul  brood.  Ascertain  the  strength  of 
each  stock  by  thorough  examination  some  cool  morning. 
Contract  the  entrance  of  the  weak  ones,  till  only  a  single 
bee  can  pass  at  once.  W atch  for  robbing  bees  on  the  first 
warm  days— it  requires  close  observation  to  detect  it  at 
first.  Ascertain  which  are  destitute  of  stores,  and  feed  as 
they  require  it,  taking  care  not  to  expose  any  honey  where 
other  bees  may  get  to  it. 


Seeds  for  Free  Distribution  to  all  Subscri¬ 
bers  for  1862  (Vol.  21.). 

Every  subscriber  to  the  Agriculturist  for  1862,  is  invited  to 
select  four  or  five  parcels  of  seeds  from  the  list  below. 

These  seeds  are  all  valuable.  Of  the  90  kinds  offered, 
many  are  new  varieties,  but  we  include  some  common  useful 
sorts  for  convenience  of  those  without  access  to  good  seeds. 

Most  of  them  are  annuals  (reproducing  seed  the  first  sea¬ 
son),  and  in  all  cases  there  will  be  enough  to  yield  a  good 
supply  for  future  use.  Our  aim  is,  to  furnish  the  germs  of  fu¬ 
ture  abundance  in  each  locality  where  these  seeds  go. 

Many  of  these  seeds  were  grown  by  ourselves,  the  past 
year ;  the  others  are  obtained  of  the  best  growers  here  and 
in  Europe.  The  distribution  is  now  going  on— will  close  soon 

Mode  of  Distribution.— The  seeds  may  be  called 
for  at  the  office,  or  be  applied  for  by  mail  at  anytime  now 
The  postage  is  only  1  cent  per  ounce  under  1500 
miles  ;  and  3  cents  per  ounce  when  over  1500 
miles. 

Those  sending  for  seeds  to  be  forwarded  by  mail,  will 
please  carefully  observe  the  following 

DIRECTIONS— (1).  Select  from  the  list  below,  any  four 
or  five  parcels  desired,  and  write  plainly  on  a  slip  of  paper  the 
numbers  (only)  of  the  kinds  of  seeds  wanted.  (These  num. 
bers  are  used  on  our  seed  drawers,  seed  bags,  etc.) 

(3)  Enclose  the  slip  in  a  prepared  envelope— directed  in  full 
to  your  own  address,  as  here  shown,  and  put  upon  it  post- 
a|esStamps^osthe  amount  of  one  cent  f<yr  each. 
under 

?MostSplaces  'West" of  l the 'Missis 
river  are  over  1500  miles.)  'Pf.B' 
total  amount  of  stamps  requii 
be  reckoned  fr. —  *'■-  *-»■’-  - 
below.  Any 
ounces  will  D« 
ing  to  distani 


table  of 


the  above 


t  stamps  accord- 

tins  office)'  and’tlfeseeds'* wiiT  be'encfose^fa^cording  toVie 
numbers  on  the  enclosed  slip.  To  save  letter  postage,  let 
there  be  no  marks  on  the  envelopes  except  the  address  and 
stamps.  About  2  ounces  will  go  m  a  common  sized  envelope 
Field,  and  Vegetable  Darden  Seeds. 

Eo.  Weight  of  package. 

185— Long  Bearded  Spring  Wheat  - 

3— Improved  King  Philip  Corn.. 

141-Darling’s  Early  Sweet  Corn. . . 

18G— Evergreen  Sweet  Corn . 

98— Long  Red  Mangel  Wurzel.  . 


. .  About  one 
.  About  one 
...About  one 
mt  one-eighth  ounce 
ut  one-eighth  ounr  - 
...About  one  ounc 
..  About  one  ount 
.  ..About  one  oum 
.  .About  one  ounc 


189—  Spelt  or  German  Wheat. . . 

190—  Nepaul  Barley . 

8—  Daniel  O’Rourke  Pea . 

9—  Champion  of  England  Pea. 

99 — Prince  Albert  Pea . 

13-Green  Kohl  Rabi .  _  _  _  _ 

13— Enfield  Market  Cabbage... About  one-fourth  ounce! 

145 — Flat  Dutch'  (Winter)  Cabbage.About  one-fourth  ounce. 
193— Improved  Stone-mason  Cabbage ; . . .  .one-fourth  ounce. 

199 — Red  Dutch  Cabbage . About  one-fourth  ounce. 

G4— Extra  early  Round  Turnip  Radish ;  one-fourth  or"  — 

150— Early  Paris  Cauliflower . About  one-eighth  or 

147— Neapolitan  Cabbage  Lettuce.  ..About  one-fourth  ounc 
To-r^ported  Brussels  Sprouts.  ...About  oiie-eighth  ounc 

.proved Long  Orange  Carrot.  ..About  —  - 

~ong  dark  Blood  Beet. .. .  ‘  ’ — J 

149— Extra  early  Bassano  Beet. 

95 — Hubbard  Squr  - 

193— Fejee  &  Italic 


73— Imported  Brussels  Sprouts.  ...About  one-eighth  out 
j,01 — Improved  Long  Orange  Carrot.  ..About  onedialf  oui 

148— Loug  dark  Blood  Beet . About  one-half  out 

-*49— Extra  early  Bassano  Beet . About  oue-half  our 

95— Hubbard  Squash,  pure . About  one-fourth  oui 

T^i""  Fed  Tomato... About  one-eighth  oun. 

.Melon . About  one-eighth  ounc 

.  „  - - - - --JMuskmelon. About  one-eiglith  ounc 

194 — Hollow  Crown  Parsnip . About  one-fourth  ounc 


154r-dce _ _ _ _ _  _ JHK 

76— Skillman’s  NettedMuskmelon.  About  one-eiglith  ounce 

,94 — HollOW  CrOWnParonin  .  ihmt  - - 

66-Extra  Curled  PaWMI _ _ _ 

151— Yellow  Danvers  Onion. .......  About  one-fourth  oi 


About  one 

- - About  on; 

153— Fine  Large  Cheese  Pumpkin.  About  on< 

17— Red  Strap-Leaf  Turnip . About  one-iourm  oi 

71— Long  White  French  Turnip. ...  About  one-half  oi 

195—  Early  Short  Horn  Carrot . About  one-fourth  ov 

74— Solid  White  Celery . About  one-fourth  ov 

103— Sage —  . . About  one-e!gbtb ounce 

157— LongPrickly Cucumber .7.7... About one-emhth  our 

196- Green  Curled  Kale . About  one-fourth  ouu. 

198— Improved  Purple  Egg  Plant.  ..About  one-eighth  ounce 

31— Winter  Cherry . About  one-eight' 

19T-Llnnr-T”'--J?-’-  "  '  * 


lerrv . About  one-eiglith  ounce 

ihubarb.... . About  onemalf  ounce 


Flower 


latm 


ial  Seeds. 


•'  89— Cotton  Plant  (2  kinds,  mixed) . One-half  oi _ 

111— Castor  Oil  Bean . One-half  ounce. 

On  ah  average  any  live  of  the  following  varieties  will  go 
under  one  1  -cent  stamp,  (or  two  stamps  if  over  1500  miles.) 

300—  Fancy  Gourds,  (mixed|134-Whitlavia,  (ha) 

varieties)  (ha)*  49— Candytuft,  (ha) 

301- Scarlet  Chinese  Egg  133-Gilia  nivalis,  (ha) 


175-Mixe 


.king 

33— Mignonette)  (ha) 

35— Mix’d  Nasturtium 

.  Chin  ,■  I  ml 

33— P.ortulaocas  Mix’d,  (ha)  313-X< 


io* — owcet  Alyssum,  (ha)  ■ 
169— Clarkia  pulchella,  (ha) 
Salpiglossis  (ha) 
Daisy,  (ha) 

'“■-“I) 


168-Swi 
50— Mixed  Schizanthus,  (ha) 
40— Eschscholtzia  Qtufor- 
nica,  (h'a)  VKVi 


<ha) 


mthemi 


136— Long  tubed  Ccntran. 
~ei)~WeO~~'~~’ '  316 — Aci'oclmium  Roseum, 

305—  Double  French  Mari-  (hha) 

gold,  (ha)  I  314-Balloon  Yme,  (hha) 

183— Fine  Mixed  German]  37— Cockscomb,  ( (a ) 

Asters,  (ha)  33—  Cypress  Vine,  (ta) 

306—  Golden  Straw  Flower,  307-Kliodanihe  Manglesii, 

308— CnmesonStlGfobeiaA.ma-  133— Jfxed  Canterbui"- 
ranth,  (everlasting)  ha  Bells,  (hb) 

310- Con  volvulusTricoloi-, Ad -  — 

173— Mixed  Larkspur,  (ha) 

167— MalopeGran  diflora,  (ha) 

311—  Fine  MixedLupins,  (ha) 

,313— Fine  Sweet  Peas,  (ha) 

*  (ha,)  hardy  annual ;  (hha,)  half  hardy  annual ;  (ta,)  tende 
annual;  (hhb„)  half  hardy  biennial;  (tb,)  tender  biennia] 
(hp,)  hardy  perennial;  (hhp,)  half  hardy  perennial 
(tp,)  tender  perennial. 


309— D  w’f  BlueLarkspur,  (hp) 
171— F  orget-Me-not,  (hhp) 
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Liquid  Medicine  Daugerons  for 
Horses.— It  is  difficult  to  induce  a  liorse  to  take  fluid 
medicine,  and  lie  is  very  likely  to  get  it  into  his  lungs  and 
thus  produce  spasmodic  coughing  and  sometimes,  perma¬ 
nent  disease,  or  “broken  wind.”  According  to  experi¬ 
ments  instituted  in  Hanover  (Germany),  horses  have 
even  been  killed  in  this  way.  Use  medicines  in  the  form 
of  powders,  agreeable  drinks,  or  mashes,  pills,  etc. 

Galls  on  Morses  Cnred.-E.  R.  Church¬ 
ill,  Hillsboro’  Co.,  N.  H.,  writes  to  the  Agriculturist : 
“  Is  it  generally  known  that  arnica  flowers  digested  in 
spirit  cures  galls  on  horses  very  quickly,  applied  several 
times  a  day  ?  It  cured  a  very  obstinate  case  on  my  own 
horse  last  Summer.”  (The  dried  flowers  are  sold  at 
drug  stores.) 

Hloody  Mills.— L.  N.  P.,  Ottawa  City,  Iowa. 
Garget  is  probably  the  cause.  Feed  a  teaspoonful  of  salt¬ 
petre  twice  daily,  and  if  the  bag  is  caked  and  sore,  rub  it 
with  equal  parts  of  arnica  tincture  and  warm  water  which 
will  take  the  soreness  out,  and  then  rub  and  knead  it. 

Soiling'  Stock. — A  “Subscriber”  at  Jeuner- 
ville,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  wishes  to  see  in  the  Agriculturist 
the  Dr.  and  Cr.  side  of  some  well  conducted  soiling  ex¬ 
periments,  extending  through  a  considerable  period.  He 
wishes  to  know  how  it  affects  the  health  of  stock,  about 
the  gain  in  the  manure  heap,  and  whether  it  will  pay. 
There  are  readers  of  the  Agriculturist  who  are  experi¬ 
enced  in  this— will  they  respond  with  the  particulars  ? 

The  Monster  Mog. — We  published  in  the 
February  Agriculturist  the  statement  given  us  by  the 
butchers  of  the  weight,  etc.,  of  an  immense  hog.  From 
the  gentleman  upon  whose  farm  it  was  fattened.— Mr. 
Frank  Lathrop,  of  Morris  Co.,  N.  J.—  we  learn  that  when 
2  yrs.  8  mos.  old,  five  months  before  he  was  killed,  he 
weighed  1,035  lbs.;  that  he  was  imported  by  David  Leavitt, 
jr.,  Esq.,  of  Great  Barrington,  Mass.,  with  the  following 
pedigree  ;  “  Bred  by  Earl  of  Sefton,  Croxteth  Hall, 

Lancashire,  England.  Pigged  Dec.  1,  1658,  got  by  Young 
Tinker  out  of  Maria  ;  Young  Tinker  by  old  Tinker  ;  he 
by  Bruiser ;  he  by  Burster,  and  he  by  the  Berkshire  Boar, 
who  weighed  1,175  lbs.,  when  2  years  and  3  months  old, 
and  was  supposed  to  be  the  weightiest  pig  of  his  age  Eng¬ 
land  has  produced.  Maria  is  out  of  Sal ;  Sal,  by  Mot ;  Mot, 
a  lineal  descendant  of  the  Suffolk  Punchster,  the  greatest 
pig  of  his  age.”  (Signed).  Wm.  Little,  jr. 

Farm  Steward  of  the  Earl  of  Sefton. 

His  weight  was  stated  by  Lilly  &  Brower,  who  butch¬ 
ered  him,  to  be  1,393  lbs.  alive,  and  1,053  dressed. 

Tlie  Breaick  Csirc  for  Skeep  Mot.— 

We  do  not  remember  to  have  mentioned  that  in  France 
during  the  past  year  a  medicine  has  come  into  pretty  ex¬ 
tensive  sale  for  the  rot,  a  disease  which  prevails  much 
more  generally  in  Europe  than  in  this  country.  So  great 
were  the  claims  for  this  remedy,  that  the  Royal  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society  of  England  deemed  it  worth  while  to  ap¬ 
propriate  £12  ($60),  for  the  expense  of  a  trial  of  it  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Prof.  Simonds  was  entrusted  with  the  experiments, 
and  after  a  faithful  trial  during  last  Summer,  he  reports 
that  no  good  results  were  apparent.  It  is  therefore  to 
be  classed  with  the  thousand  and  one  humbug  nostrums, 
cures  for  consumption,  etc.,  that  get  notoriety  by  adver¬ 
tising,  deceptive  certificates,  etc. 

Sheep  Wanted  at  tlie  West. — In  a 
letter  of  Feb.  5th,  from  F.  W.  Windship,  of  Princeton,  Bu¬ 
reau  Co.,  Ill.,  he  remarks  incidentally :  “  We  want  five  to 
ten  thousand  sheep  in  this  County  immediately.  Where 
can  we  get  them,  and  at  what  price  ?  If  any  one  can  tell, 
let  him  address  the  Secretary  of  our  County  Agricultural 

Society,  or  myself.”  (Mr.  W.  is  County  Surveyor.) - 

Similar  inquiries  come  from  other  points  at  the  West, 
as  well  as  from  some  localities  in  the  East.  We  do  not 
know  how  the  want  will  be  supplied.  Farmers  are  be¬ 
coming  more  alive  to  the  profitableness  of  sheep  raising, 
and  pi-obably  very  few  would  now  be  willing  to  part  with 
their  flocks  at  prices  they  would  be  likely  to  be  offer¬ 
ed  for  them.  We  suggest  in  this  connection,  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  taking  good  care  of  the  breeding  ewes  at  this 
season.  Keep  them  in  good  heart,  not  too  fat,  and  let 
the  greatest  care  be  exercised  to  save  and  raise  all  the 
lambs  dropped  this  Spring. 

Sheep— ISelative  value  of  Breeds  in 
England.— In  the  prize  sheet  for  the  next  Show  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society,  prizes  of  $100  (£20)  are  offer¬ 
ed  for  the  best  shearling  ram,  for  the  best  ram  of  any 
age,  and  for  the  best  pen  of  five  shearling  ewes.  These 
are  for  Leicesters,  and  Southdowns.  Only  $75  (£15)  are 
offered  for  the  same  classes  of  Lincolns,  Cotswolds,  and 
Kentish  or  Romney  Marsh  breeds.  Quite  a  little  breeze 
Is  being  raised  by  the  graziers  of  the- last  named  three 


breeds,  for,  as  says  one  of  the  number,  “  this  course  of 
the  Society  is  to  inform  foreigners  who  come  to  the  Show 
to  buy  sheep,  that  the  Cotswold,  Lincoln  and  Kentish  are 
only  second  class  sheep,  whereas,  we  (the  graziers)  think 
them  the  most  useful  and  profitable  class  of  sheep  in  the 
Kingdom  ...”  A  strong  appeal  is  made  to  the  breeders 
to  vote  out  of  office  the  members  of  the  Council  who  have 
made  the  distinction. 

Mow  to  Prove  the  Vitality  of  Eggs. 

De  Berri,  Rye,  N.  Y.,  writes  to  the  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  :  It  is  emphatically  “  Love’s  labor  lost  ”  to  set  her  on 
eggs  lacking  vitality.  For  some  years  I  have  generally 
been  successful  in  “  counting  my  chickens  before  they 
were  hatched.”  About  the  2nd  week  in  March  I  select 
fresh  eggs  of  a  medium  size,  and  set  as  many  hens  as 
possible  at  the  same  time.  After  three  days  examine  the 
eggs  at  night  with  a  light,  those  having  the  embryo  chick 
will  appear  dark,  while  those  lacking  vitality  will  look 
clear  as  ever,  remove  them  as  they  will  not  hatch,  but  are 
still  fit  for  family  use  ;  transfer  the  good  eggs  from  one 
nest  to  another  to  make  up  deficiencies,  and  give  the 
robbed  hens  fresh  eggs. 

Vellow  Mutter  in  Winter.— R.  Downs, 
New-Haven  Co.,  Conn.,  puts  the  cream  into  the  churn, 
stirs  it  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  adds  the  juice  of  a 
good  sized  yellow  carrot.  The  carrot  is  grated  or  scraped 
fine  and  mixed  with  a  pint  of  new  milk,  and  left  to  soak 
for  a  short  time,  then  strained  through  a  very  fine  sieve  or 
cloth  and.  the  liquid  added  to  tlie  cream  in  the  churn. 
The  butter  will  be  as  yellow  as  if  made  in  Summer,  with 
no  carrot  taste. 

“Milk  for  Bakes.”— D.  J.  F.,  of  Troy, 
writes  to  the  Agriculturist  dissenting  from  a  view  express- 
’  ed  by  a  writer  in  this  journal,  and  giving  his  own  practice. 
He  says,  “  I  have  had  18  years  experience  in  furnishing  tlie 
unmixed  milk  from  a  single  cow  to  infants,  sometimes  to 
as  many  as  7  at  once,  and  have  never  found  a. farrow  cow’s 
milk  that  a  child  would  thrive  on.  There  are  but  few 
new  milch'  cows  whose  milk  is  good  for  infants.  When 
I  commence  leaving  milk  for  a  young  child,  I  always  in¬ 
quire  after  its  health  for  a  week  at  least,’  if  the  milk  makes 
it  sick,  I  change  to  another  cow,  and  continue  to  do  so 
until  I  find  milk  that  is  good  for  the  child,  then  I  do  not 
change  till  the  child  is  weaned,  if  the  cow  remains  well. 
Not  one  milkman  in  ten  is  honest  in  carrying  one  cow’s 
milk.  They  find  it  very  convenient  to  supply  the  baby’s 
milk  out  of  a  60  quart  can. 

Concentrated  Milk. — Cynthia  M.  Green, 
Broome  Co.,  N.  Y.  No  patented  process  is  secret— the 
Government  grants  exclusive  rights  for  a  term  of  years, 
in  consideration  of  the  full  disclosure,  or  making  patent, 
of  tlie  process  or  method.  This  milk  is  concentrated  by 
an  expensive  process,  which  is,  we  believe,  patented. 
The  milk  is  purified,  and  very  rapidly  boiled  down  by 
means  of  steam  heat  and  an  air-pump  at  a  temperature 
considerably  below  that  of  boiling  water,  (about  160°,)  un¬ 
til  5  gallons  are  reduced  to  1,  in  which  condition  it  is 
marketed,  and  when  used  it  is  reduced  by  the  addition  of 
five  times  as  much  water  and  a  little  salt,  which  it  seems 
to  need,  in  order  to  restore  the  flavor  of  fresh  milk. 

Time  on  :i  “Truck”  Butch.— M.  B., 

of  Clinton  Co.,  Pa.,  asks  if  it  will  do  to  put  fresh  lime  on 
a  “  truck  ”  patch.  If  the  soil  is  rather  heavy  and  has 
been  long  receiving  its  annual  supply  of  manure,  or  con¬ 
tains  much  vegetable  matter,  lime  will  probably  be  an  ex¬ 
cellent  application.  Apply  about  a  peck  to  the  square 
rod,  sowing  on  the  surface,  and  working  it  in.  Lime  is 
said  to  make  peas  boil  hard.  By  no  means  mix  it  with 
manure,  for  its  action  will  set  ammonia  free. 

Salt  as  Manure. — G.  B.  Smith,  Albany  Co., 
N.  Y.  Salt  is  an  excellent  ingredient  in  composts,  added 
at  the  rate  of  about  a  peck  to  the  load.  It  is  a  good  dres¬ 
sing  for  grass,  grain  land,  and  ground  where  roots  are  to 
be  grown,  and  in  fact  it  is  seldom  without  some  benefit  ; 
yet  it  is  impossible  to  tell  how  much  or  how  little  will 
produce  the  best  effect.  Sometimes  two  or  three  bushels 
to  the  acre  seems  to  produce  the  best  results,  and  some¬ 
times  but  little  effect  will .  be  seen  from  a  dozen.  You 
will  find  an  answer  to  the  question  about  gas  lime  in  the 
January  Agriculturist,  page  7. 

Manure  under  Shed. — L.  Labo,  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  others.  Manure  mixed  largely  with 
straw  and  thrown  together  under  cover,  without  further 
care,  will  be  in  danger  of  drying  out  and  fire  fanging.  It 
should  be  occasionally  forked  over,  and  if  not  wet  enough 
to  continue  rotting,  water  should  be  thrown  on  to  keep 
the  entire  heap  always  moist.  A  free  addition  of  muck, 
or  black  earth,  or  sods,  or  even  of  common  soil,  will  help 
to  absorb  the  escaping  gasses,  and  increase  the  value  of 
the  heap  materially,  unless  there  be  as  much  straw  as  can 


be  decomposed  by  the  intermixed  droppings  of  animals. 
Muck,  or  black  earth,  or  sods,  when  composted  (mixed) 
with  decaying  manure,  increase  the  value  of  the  heap  not 
only  by  acting  as  absorbents,  but  they  also  add  much  fer¬ 
tilizing  material  by  the  decomposition  of  their  own  or-  : 
ganic  elements. 

Mew  Manure.- Rygatej  Vfc.  You  did  not 
calculate  for  the  strength  of  the  compost  made  by  “  dry¬ 
ing  ”  hen  manure  with  unleached  ashes.  Never  make 
such  a  mixture  ;  ammonia  is  set  free  and  lost.  In  this 
case  it  was  disengaged  in  the  soil  and  in  contact  with  the 
seed,  and  of  course  killed  it.  Compost  hen  manure  with 
soil  or  muck,  throwing  it  into  a  heap  and  working  it  over 
two  or  three  times,  adding  more  soil  each  time,  until  it  is 
about  K  manure,  %  soil  or  muck,  and  put  of  this  but  a 
handful  to  the  hill  of  corn.  The  grass  you  sent  was  a  va¬ 
riety  of  Panicum  dichotomum,  one  of  the  Panic”  grasses. 

Granite  Manure.—' “  John.”  Yes,  there  is 
such  a  thing  ;  but  it  will  never  drive  barn-manure  out  of 
use.  Th efne  chips  or  dust  of  granite  quarries,  and  of 
the  stone-cutters,  when  strewn  over  grass-land  often  pro¬ 
duces  a  marked  effect.  Granite  is  composed  of  felspar, 
mica,  and  quartz  ;  and  felspar  contains  about  14  per  cent 
of  potash.  Hence  the  fertilizing  power  of  the  granite. 

Mack  Swamps  which  cam  mot  be 
Drained.— M.  D.  Loper,  Long  Island.  In  the  Winter 
cut  off  all  the  brush,  and  in  a  dry  time  dig  out  a  place  in 
the  lowest  part,  as  deep  as  you  can,  for  a  constant  pond, 
and  dig  ditches  running  into  it.  In  this  way  you  wil  t  un¬ 
doubtedly  get  a  good  part  of  your  swamp  dry  enough  to 
dig  muck  in,  even  in  Winter.  If  there  is  a  clay  bottom  to 
the  swamp,  and  gravel  or  sand  beneath,  a  boring  or  well 
through  the  clay  will  tap  such  a  sink,  and  give  drainage. 

Grass  Eand— Whesa  to  Manure. — 

Hampden,  of  Holyoke,  Mass.,  communicates  to  the  Agri¬ 
culturist  his  experience  in  manuring  grass  lands,  which 
we  have  only  room  for  in  a  very  condensed  form  :  Three 
years  ago,  he  top-dressed  part  of  a  meadow  in  August ;  3 
weeks,  dry  and  hot,  without  rain,  followed;  he  thought  all 
the  manure  lost.  After  a  few  rains,  the  manured  part 
showed  finely  and  the  next  Summer  the  crop  of  hay  was 
double.  The  next  year,  top-dressed  a  meadow  the  last 
of  November ;  saw  very  little  benefit  the  next  season,  and 
this  little,  perhaps,  due  to  the  action  of  the  manure  as  a 
mulch  or  “  blanket”  rather  than  as  a  fertilizer.  Last  year, 
manured  part  of  mowing  lot  in  August,  the  restin  Septem¬ 
ber.  The  appearances  indicate  one  third  larger  crop 
from  the  August  application. 

Wire  Fence  on  a  §tone  Wall.— J.  C. 

Boorse,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.  The  manufactured  wire 
netting  fence  answers  a  good  purpose,  fastened  to  posts 
set  in  the  ground  or  in  the  center  of  a  low  stone  wall 
It  can  be  purchased  at  most  agricultural  stores  for  $1  to 
$2  per  rod,  according  to  the  hight,  the  size  of  the  wire,  and 
the  fineness  or  coarseness  of  the  meshes. 

flttow  Much  Ball  in  Brains  ?— T. 

Hooper,  Kansas.  Be  sure  only  that  there  is  a  fall.  It 
you  are  sure  that  a  tile  drain  falls  1  inch  in  100  feet,  and 
that  uniformly,  it  will  do,  but  it  is  easier  to  be  sure  of  I 
foot  fall  in  100  feet,  and  3  to  5  feet  are  preferable. 
Stone  drains,  etc.,  need  a  greater  fall  than  tiles,  but  drains 
with  little  fall  must  be  very  carefully  laid  so  as  not  to  get 
out  of  place  or  fill  up  with  sand  and  silt. 

Cisterns. — J.  M.  H.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.  You 
may  locate  the  cistern  at  almost  any  distance  from  the 
pump  by  having  a  tight  connecting  pipe.  The  force  re¬ 
quired  depends  mainly  upon  the  hight  of  the  pump  above 
the  water,  though  the  longer  pipe  involves  more  friction 
from  the  water.  The  expense  of  blasting  will  probably 
greatly  exceed  that  of  a  connecting  pipe— you  can  judge. 
Roman  cement  is  an  English  article,  so  called  from 
its  resemblance  to  the  cement  found  in  the  old  Roman 
structures  of  England.  Probably  none  in  the  world  sur¬ 
passes  the  Rosendale  and  Kingston  cements.  The  Cro¬ 
ton  Acqueduct  was  laid  in  these.  We  can  not  say  which 
is  the  best  pump. 

A  Good  Cellar.— A.  M.  Ward,  Hartford  Co., 
Conn.,  thus  expresses  to  the  Agriculturist  his  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  a  good  cellar.  “  Although  living  in  a  hired  house, 
four  years  ago  I  had  the  cellar  bottom  cemented  at  my 
own  expense.  The  walls  were  rough,  destroyed  costly 
brushes  in  whitewashing,  and  let  in  damp,  sometimes  wa¬ 
ter,  and  more  especially  rats,  so  I  kept  a  tub  of  mortar  on 
hand  in  the  cellar,  with  which  occasionally  of  an  even¬ 
ing  I  smoothed  off  the  walls ;  and  then  whitewashed. 
Now  it  is  a  pleasant  room,  with  constantly  increasing 
conveniences,  and  is  the  envy  of  my  wealthy  neighbors 
who  have  nothing  in  comparison.” 
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Sulphur  to  Prevent  Potato  Rot.- 
It  is  announced  in  Austria  that  carefully  conducted  ex¬ 
periments  prove  that  sulphur  put  in  the  drills  with  pota¬ 
toes  when  planted,  has  prevented  the  rot  to  some  extent, 
and  besides,  improved  the  flavor. 

Weeds  a  Remedy  for  Potato  Mot. 
—A  Delaware  Farmer  says  he  plants  his  potatoes  as  soon 
as  the  frost  will  permit,  in  Spring,  tends  them  well  until 
they  bloom,  but  never  disturbs  them  after  that.  Where 
the  crab  grass  and  other  weeds  cover  the  ground  most 
effectually  there  are  the  fewest  rotten  potatoes,  or  rather 
no  rotten  ones.  The  yield  is  not  always  as  good,  but  he 
finds  his  gain  in  this  practice.  He  has  always  found  the 
most  rot  on  naked,  dry  spots,  exposed  to  the  sun.  [Weeds 
or  rot— the  choice  is  a  hard  one.— Ed.] 

Potatoes — How  am  Extra  crop  was 
Raised.— Turnips.— J.  B.  F.,  of  Hunterdon  Co., 
N.  J.,  writes  to  the  Agriculturist  that  he  had  an  extra 
crop  of  potatoes  last  year,  thus :  “  Manure  was  plowed 
under ;  the  ground  then  harrowed  and  struck  out  with 
furrows  1)4  feet  apart.  The  potatoes  were  cut  3  eyes  to 
the  piece,  and  the  pieces  placed  1  foot  apart  .in  the  drill ; 
ashes  were  sprinkled  on  and  then  a  covering  of  4  inches 
of  soil.  When  well  up,  the  plow  was  run  close  to 
the  row  to  throw  the  dirt  away,  and  then  it  was  thrown 
back  again  by  running  the  plow  the  other  way.  This 
loosened  the  soil  and  admitted  air  and  warmth.  A  week 
after,  the  cultivator  was  run  between  the  rows.  J ust  be¬ 
fore  blossoming  the  double  plowing  was  repeated.  The 
planting  was  about  April  15  ;  the  varieties,  Mercers  and 
Buckeyes,  which  mature  before  the  rot  takes  place.  At 
the  last  hoeing  turnips  were  sown  between  the  rows.  I 
have  also  raised  good  crops  of  turnips  sown  among  corn 
at  the  last  hoeing— the  flat  and  red  top  varieties  grown 
thus  often  reaching  4  lbs.  weight,  and  these  stored  in  the 
cellar  with  a  little  dirt  over  them  keep  well  for  cattle  un¬ 
til  Spring.”  [Like  almost  all  records  of  experience  sent 
to  us,  the  above  is  defective  in  one  or  more  items  ;  noth¬ 
ing  is  said  of  the  kind  of  soil,  nor  of  the  kind  or  quality  or 
amount  of  manure  applied.  All  such  particulars  are  es¬ 
sential  to  render  one  man’s  experience  fully  useful  to 
another.— Ed.] 

IPlamtlmg  Potatoes.— Experiments  by  S. 
S.  Gregory,  Cuyahoga  Co.,  0.,  reported  to  the  Agricul¬ 
turist  indicate  that  when  the  seed  is  cut  it  will  pay  well 
to  plant  all  the  pieces  flesh-side  down.  In  his  experiments 
a  difference  of  nearly  one  fifth  was  obtained. 

Keeping  Celery  in  Winter.— J.  M.,  of 
Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  communicates  the  following  ex¬ 
periment  to  the  American  Agriculturist :  I  carefully 
lifted  my  celery  with  as  much  earth  as  would  adhere 
to  the  roots,  and  set  the  plants  close  together,  in  the 
milk  trough  in  my  spring-house,  and  at  once  put  in  and 
have  maintained  about  6  inches  water  in  the  trough.  The 
celery  shows  as  much  vigor  of  growth  now  (Jan.  15,)  as 
before  transplanting,  being  much  larger  now,  than  when 
it  was  dug  up,  bleached  nicely,  and  the  new  growth  is 
very  fine  and  crisp,  and  of  course  is  very  conveniently- 
obtained  for  use.  The  spring  house  is  built  of  stone  and 
arched  over  with  brick  [and  is  doubtless  dark.] 

Heading  Cauliflower  im  the  Cellar. 

A  Constant  Reader,”  Albany,  N.  Y.,  writes  to  the 
* griculturist  that  oh  the  approach  of  the  present  Winter 
he  found  some  thirty  cauliflowers  that  had  not  matured. 
These  he  transplanted  into  soil  in  the  cellar,  putting  them 
near  together,  with  earth  around  the  roots.  They  were 
watered  occasionally,  and  every  plant  matured,  producing 
as  fine  and  large  heads  as  he  ever  saw.  [Not  unusual.] 

Prolific  Bumpkin  Vine.— H.  A.  Terry, 
of  Pottawatomie  Co.,  Iowa,  says  he  raised  42  cheese 
pumpkins  upon  a  single  vine  from  seed  distributed  last 
year  by  the  Agriculturist.  They  averaged  18  lbs.  each, 
making  756  lbs.  from  the  single  vine.  The  main  vine  and 
laterals  measured  376  feet  in  length.  We  call  that  more 
than  some  pumpkins.”  The  soil  must  have  been  very 
rich  naturally,  if  not  artificially. 

Transplanting  and  Pinching  To¬ 
matoes.— “  Gardener,”  Lewiston,  Me.— Do  not  shorten 
the  tap  root  of  tomatoes,  but  pinch  back  early  plants  when 
one  foot  high,  just  nipping  off  the  top  shoot.  Cover  early 
plants  dunng  cool  nights  with  flower  pots  to  force  them. 

Hemlock  Hedge.—11 0.  S.”  The  best  way 
is  to  get  your  bushes  from  a  nursery— they  will  be  better 
plants,  and  be  more  Jikely  to  live.  But  if  not  convenient 
to  do  that,  then  try 'this  method:  Having  prepared  the 
ground  well  all  along  the  line  of  the  proposed  hedge, 
when  the  hemlocks  begin  to  show  little  green  tufts  of  new 


leaves  on  the  tips  of  the  boughs,  go  to  the  fields,  (not  to 
the  dark  woods,)  taking  along  a  sharp  spade  and  some 
matting  to  cover  the  roots.  Select  small,  bushy  plants, 
not  more  than  two  feet  high,  cut  a  circle  around  each 
tree,  eighteen  inches  or  more  from  the  stem,  and  lift  the 
plant,  soil  and  all,  into  the  wagon,  covering  the  exposed 
roots  at  once.  When  the  wagon  is  full,  lose  no  time  in 
getting  home  and  setting  out  the  trees.  Mulch  them 
well,  and  the  most,  if  not  all  of  them  will  live  and  prosper. 

Evergreens  for  Cemetery  Eotss.— 
G.  R.  N.,  Tolland  Co.,  Conn.  You  will  find  nothing  to 
answer  your  purpose  better  than  Arbor  vitae,  it  will  bear 
trimming  to  almost  any  degree  or  form.  Box,  though 
hardy,  needs  to  be  protected,  or  the  leaves  will  turn  yel¬ 
low,  and  parts  of  the  shrub  will  become  naked  or  dead. 

Peach  Trees  Laid  Downin  Winter. 

— E.  R.  C.,  asks :  “  Can  peach  trees  in  the  open  ground 
be  so  dwarfed  as  ]o  be  laid  down  and  covered  in  Winter  ?” 
It  may  be  done,  we  suppose.  The  best  way  is  proba¬ 
bly  to  form  five  straight  branches' taken  as  near  the 
ground  as  possible,  and  keep  them  closely  pruned  and  tied 
down  to  stakes,  so  that  the  outer  ends  will  rise  but  two  or 
three  feet  above  the  ground  according  to  the  length.  Mr. 
Camp,  of  Pennsylvania,  has  30  trees  laid  down  this  Win¬ 
ter  ;  we  have  asked  for  his  results  after  the  next  fruiting. 

Sowing*  Apple  Seeds.— J.  H.  C.,  Toledo, 
directs,  in  a  communication  to  the  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist,  to  use  seeds  washed  from  unfermented  cider  pomace. 
Good  seed  is  bright  and  plump.  Sow  in  Spring  or  Fall, 
half  an  inch  to  an  inch  apart  in  rows  an  inch  deep,  and 
three  and  a  half  feet  apart,  in  good  warm  land.  If  sown 
in  Spring  they  should  be  mixed  with  sand  and  exposed  on 
boards  or  in  boxes  to  freezing.  Keep  the  land  clear  of 
weeds  and  “  cultivate  ”  three  or  four  times  in  a  season. 
About  one  third  of  the  plants  will  be  ready  to  graft  at  one 
year  old  if  they  do  well,  and  the  balance  at  two  years  old. 

To  Propagate  the  Mulberry.— W.  M. 
S.  The  Morus  multicaulis,  and  other  varieties  of  the 
mulberry  are  propagated  by  layers  and  cuttings  of  single 
eyes  or  buds.  They  root  readily  in  a  moderate  hot-bed. 

Fruit  Trees  by  tlie  Roadsides.— 
Zschokke  somewhere  puts  words  like  these,  in  the  mouth 
of  an  old  mechanic,  addressing  his  son  who  is  on  the  point 
of  leaving  home,  in  search  of  work  as  a  journeyman: 
“  If  you  come  into  a  country  where  fruit  trees  are  planted 
along  the  highways,  there  rest,  my  son.  You  are  in  a 
country  where  honest  and  sensible  people  live.” 

Pears- Varieties  on  :»  Tree,  etc.— 
Edwin  Blosser,  Middletown,  Conn.  There  are  no  objec¬ 
tions  to  grafting  several  sorts  upon  one  tree,  except  that 
a  tree  thus  bearing  several  kinds  rarely  or  never  exhibits 
beauty  of  form ;  it  grows  one-sided  or  otherwise  out  of 
shape  unless  great  care  is  taken  to  graft  one  kind  on  the 
lower  limbs  and  another  in  the  top— always  having  in 
view  the  size  of  the  pears,  the  habit  of  growth,  and  the 
tendency  of  the  fruit  to  fall.  Mixing  varieties  may  also 
make  confusion  in  gathering  the  fruit. 

Hood  RarlyPear|.— “J.  K.” — Madeleine, 
ripens  early  in  August ;  Bloodgood,  in  August ;  Osband’s 
Summer,  do  ;  Dearborn’s  Seedling,  do ;  Doyenne  d’Ete, 
do  ;  Rostiezer,  early  September  ;  Tyson,  September. 

Barren  Lemon  Trees. — Mrs.  Allen, 
Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.  Try  the  effect  of  getting  a  few 
cions  or  buds  of  a  bearing  tree,  from  some  one  growing 
them  in  a  green-house,  and  bud  or  graft  the  barren'tree. 
Budding  in  June  will  probably  be  preferable. 

Tlie  Austin  Strawberry.— An  Indiana 
subscriber  sends  an  advertisement  of  this  berry  clipped 
from  the  Country  Gentleman,  and  asks  if  the  claims  put 
forth  are  reliable.  They  are  rather  strong.  The  Austin 
Strawberry  is  large,  and  pretty  productive,  but  not  of  the 
best  flavor  we  think.  Its  greatest  merit  is  that  it  fruits 
later  than  most  other  varieties,  and  therefore  prolongs  the 
season  of  this  delicious  crop.  It  answers  very  well, 
therefore,  as  one  of  an  assortment  in  the  garden. 

Strawberries,  Beans. — R.  F.  C.,  Mich. 
The  Black  Prince  strawberry  does  only  tolerably  in  this 
country ;  other  varieties  surpass  it  as  bearers.  The  beans 
taken  from  the  crop  of  a  wild  goose  are  the  prairie  bean 
Phaseolus  diversi/olius,  common  in  Canada  and  the 
Northwest. 

The  Green  Rose. — “D.  S.”  Not  of  French, 
origin,  as  you  suppose.  Monsieur  deserves  the  credit  of 
originating  most  of  our  best  roses,  but  he  must  not  bear 


off  this  glory.  A  florist  in  Baltimore,  (his  name  we  do 
not  recall,)  first  introduced  it  to  the  world,  about  eighteen 
years  ago.  An  enterprising  Philadelphia  gardener  soon 
sent  it  over  to  England  and  France,  where  it  produced 
quite  a  sensation.  The  price,  at  first,  was  $2  50  a  plant. 
Now,  it  is  as  cheap  as  other  good  roses.  But  we  advise  no 
one  to  buy  it  for  its  beauty.  The  flower  is  only  semi¬ 
double,  and  the  petals  of  a  dirty  pale-green.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  only  as  a  curiosity. 

Ten  Fine  June  Roses. — “Alice.”  You. 
will  find  the  following  excellent,  though  they  do  not  by 
any  means  include  all  the  first-rate  Summer  roses :  Au- 
rette,  blackish  purple,  medium  size,  globular  and  double. 
Cericette,  bright  red,  double.  George  4th,  large,  purplish 
crimson,  double,  but  loose,  very  fine.  Harrison’s  Yellow, 
not  fully  double,  but  early  and  pretty.  Persian  Yellow, 
fine,  golden  yellow,  double.  Old  Cabbage,  needs  no  des¬ 
cription  or  praise.  Luxembourgh  Moss,  bright  red  and 
mossy.  Madonna  Hardy,  white,  nearly  double.  Venus, 
white,  with  a  delicate  pink  tinge,  double.  La  Tourtenelle, 
the  “dove-colored”  rose. 

Skeletonizing-  Riant  s,— The  simplest 
method  is  to  select  firm,  perfect  leaves  of  any  kind,  such 
as  camellia,  apple,  pear,  magnolia,  ivy,  jessamine  ;  steep 
the  firmer  varieties  in  hot  water  a  few  minutes,  (this  is 
not  necessary  with  others)  and  then  lay  them  in  cold 
rain  water,  and  keep  them  covered  by  it,  for  two  or  three 
weeks  or  even  more,  not  changing  the  water.  After  this 
take  them  out  one  at  a  time,  and  laying  them  on  a  plate 
with  a  little  water,  by  means  of  a  camels’  hair  pencil  re¬ 
move  the  softened  pulpy  part  of  the  leaf,  when  nothing  but 
the  fibers  will  be  left.  These  should  be  perfectly  freed 
from  pulp  even  if  another  week’s  soaking  be  required. 
Finally,  bleach  by  laying  the  leaves  in  a  liquid  made  by 
putting  one  tablespoonful  of  chloride  of  lime  in  a  quart 
bottle  of  water,  shake  it  well,  and  after  it  has  stood  some 
hours  pour  off  the  clear  liquid  for  use. 

Worn  Flowering-  Wistaria. — Sarah  Eld- 
ridge,  Litchfield  Co.,  Conn.  If  your  Wistaria  Sinensis  is 
in  an  exposed  situation,  or  where  the  sun  starts  the  buds 
too  early  in  Spring,  lay  it  down  in  the  Fall,  and  put  it  up 
late  in  Spring.  Dig  in  a  compost  about  the  roots,  and  if 
the  vine  is  old  and  feeble,  cut  back  and  train  a  new  shoot. 

A  Curious  Hanging  Basket.— Miss  E. 
Slocum,  of  Fayette  Co.,  Pa.,  sends  the  following  descrip¬ 
tion  to  the  American  Agriculturist.  Procure  a  large 
sized  turnip,  and  scrape  out  the  underside,  leaving  a  pret¬ 
ty  thick  wall  all  around ;  fill  the  cavity  with  earth,  and 
plant  in  it  some  climbing  vine — cypress  vine,  or  morning 
glory.  Suspend  the  turnip  with  cords,  and  in  a  little 
time  the  vines  will  twine  aroung  the  strings,  and  the  tur¬ 
nips  sprouting  from  below,  will  put  forth  leaves  and 
stems  that  will  turn  upward,  and  curl  gracefully  around 
the  base. 

Sewing-  Machines.— Mrs.  O.  G.  N.,  Dane 
Co.,  Wis.,  inquires  about  the  truth  of  the  statement  that 
in  many  families  sewing  machines  are  laid  aside  as  soon 
as  the  novelty  wears  off,  and  the  needle  resorted  to. 
Should  we  open  our  columns  to  testimony  of  the  constant 
and  increasing  use  of  these  machines  in  families  where 
they  have  been  long  used,  there  would  be  room  for  noth¬ 
ing  else.  In  our  own  family  we  have  had  them  in  use  for 
four  years  and  prize  them  now  more  than  ever.  If  a 
woman  has  no  tact  or  accuracy,  or  ability  to  understand 
simple  mechanical  contrivances  and  effects,  and  is  withal 
disinclined  to  work  of  any  kind,  she  will  probably  neglect 
her  sewing  machine  after  the  novelty  is  worn  off. 

Milk  for  Bees.— In  some  of  the  Germany 
journals  we  see  it  stated  that  German  Bee-keepers  have 
found  sweet  fresh  milk  the  best  artificial  food  for  bees. 
This  is  a  new  idea  to  us— not  very  plausible— and  we 
leave  experienced  apiarians  to  condemn  or  approve.— En. 

Tunneling-  for  a  Water  Course.— 
John  R.  Thompson,  Pendleton  Co.,  Ky.,  asks  the  cost 
of  making  a  smali  tunnel  through  a  limestone  rock,  250 
yards.  He  has  a  stream,  witli  a  fifty-foot  fall  in  that 
case,  available  to  run  a  mill  above  the  banks  of  the  Lick¬ 
ing  River.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  no  man  has  a  right  to 
tap  a  stream  which  flows  through  other  men’s  lands  and 
not  return  the  water  to  the  same  stream  again.  The 
tunneling  will  cost  under  the  most  favorable  circum¬ 
stances  scarcely  less  than  $3  a  foot  and  may  cost  $10.  If 
the  rock  be  soft  and  easily  worked  with  the  pick  and 
bar,  the  expense  will  be  least ;  he  may  have  to  use  pow¬ 
der  for  every  foot  he  advances.  The  tunnel  ought  to  be 
commenced  at  each  end  in  order  to  have  good  air ;  a  hole 
2%  or  3  feet  wide,  by  5  feet  high  would  be  as  small  as  a 
man  could  work  well.  Picks,  shovels,  sledges,  sets  of 
drill  borers,  iron  wedges,  crow-bars,  and  barrows  are  the 
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tools  needed.  The  tunnel  should  he  nearly  level,  to  avoid 
the  watSr  wearing,  and  to  have  as  much  fall  as  possible 
at  the  mill.  Should  the  rock  be  full  of  cracks  and  fis¬ 
sures,  or  should  loose  ground  be  encountered  it  would  be 
necessary  to  support  the  sides  and  top  with  timber  and 
planks,  and  the  same  causes  might  make  it  necessary 
to  lay  the  water  course  in  cement. 

dynamometers. — P.  H.  Lucas,  Crawford 
Co.,  Pa.  This  implement  is  not  usually  kept  at  agri¬ 
cultural  implement  stores,  but  is  made  to  order  when 
wanted.  The  common  form  was  that  of  a  C-shaped  spring 
which  the  draft  opens,  and  to  which  a  dial  and  index  are 
attached.  The  scale  was  graduated  by  suspending  a  plat¬ 
form  to  the  dynamometer  and  loading  it  with  known 
weights.  Recently  eliptic  springs  have  been  employed, 
and  are  preferred,  we  believe. 

Barometers. — John  P.  East.  Hang  your 
Kendall’s  Aneroid  in  any  convenient  room.  It  will  indi¬ 
cate  the  same  in-doors  or  out,  warm  or  cold,  a  change  of 
30  or  40°  of  temperature  will  make  scarcely  any  percep- 
table  difference  with  it,  except  for  the  most  scientific  ob¬ 
servation.  Bear  in  mind  that  the  barometer  does  not  in¬ 
dicate  changes  of  temperature,  but  gives  accurately  the 
weight  of  the  air,  and  from  this  and  from  other  things, 
if  we  know  enough,  we  predict  changes. 

Best  Soil  lost  Plants  in  Pots.— E.  L. 

Bartholomew,  Westfield.  We  can  hardly  give  a  set  of 
arbitrary  rules.  The  best  growers  make  up  a  general 
mass  and  use  it  for  nearly  all  kinds  of  plants  (excepting 
heath’s  and  orchids),  adding  more  sand  for  small  rooted 
plants  such  as  azaleas,  lechenaultias,  roses,  etc.;  and  less 
for  the  strong-rooted,  such  as  acacias,  oleanders,  etc.  The 
basis  of  a  general  soil  is  grass  sods  from  old  pastures  in 
good  condition.  These  are  gathered  and  piled  up  with 
one  fourth  their  bulk  of  manure— more  or  less  according 
to  their  richness— and  left  a  few  weeks  until  they  decay 
so  as  to  crumble  easily  in  the  hand.  Chopping  finely  with 
a  spade  hastens  the  decomposition.  If  leaf-mold  (that  is 
black  soil  of  decayed  leaves)  or  peat  be  at  hand  they  can 
be  mixed  with  the  decayed  sods  freely.  If  the  sod  soil 
was  clayey  or  compact  considerable  fine  sand  should  be 
added  to  make  the  whole  light  and  friable.  Such  a  pre¬ 
paration  may  be  made  up  in  large  quantity  and  be  kept 
on  hand,  always  ready  for  use  in  pots,  and  also  for  cover¬ 
ing  small  seeds  sown  in  drills  in  the  open  ground. 

Use  Earthen  Pots  for  Planus.— -Very 
few  yet  appreciate  the  convenience  of  a  few  earthen  pots 
of  different  sizes  for  starting  early  plants.  They  cost  but 
little,  and  with  moderate  care  will  last  for  years.  A  few 
will  suffice  for  the  ordinary  garden  of  the  farm  or  village 
plot.  Filled  with  soil  and  sown  in  March  with  seeds  of 
cabbage,  tomatoes,  cauliflower,  peppers,  cucumbers,  let¬ 
tuce,  etc.,  and  with  various  flower  seeds  if  desired,  they 
can  be  left  out  on  the  South  or  East  side  of  a  building  ex¬ 
cept  when  the  air  is  below  the  freezing  point,  in  which 
case  they  can  be  temporarily  carried  into  a^cellar  or  warm 
room.  By  the  time  the  ground  is  ready  for  seed,  the 
pots  will  afford  a  supply  of  good  sized  plants  to  set 
out,  and  from  two  to  four  weeks,  or  more,  will  be  gained. 
If  the  seed  be  sown  in  very  small  pots,  or  the  plants  be 
transplanted  into  these,  a  ball  of  earth  can  be  turned  out 
into  the  open  ground,  and  the  plants  receive  no  check. 

The  Best  Pots  for  Plants  are  those 
made  of  clear  clay.  Much  sand  in  the  clay  glazes  them. 
Small  stones  or  pebbles  will  crack  out  on  wetting.  It  is 
more  important  to  have  the  inside  smooth,  than  the  out¬ 
side,  so  that  the  root  fibers  will  not  attach  themselves, 
and  thus  prevent  the  easy  removal  of  the  ball  of  earth  in 
amass.  For  a  similar  reason  the  bottom  should  be  con-- 
siderably  narrower  than  the  top,  and  the  sides  slope  uni¬ 
formly.  With  pots  thus  made  one  can,  after  a  little  prac¬ 
tice,  take  out  and  examine  the  ball  as  often  as  he  desires, 
and  yet  not  disturb  the  growth.  The  rim  of  the  top  should 
not  project  far,  or  the  pots  occupy  too  muoh  space.  The 
hole  at  the  bottom  should  be  well  protected  with  broken 
crocks,  oyster  shells,  coal  cinders,  or  stone  chips,  covered 
with  moss,  so  as  to  preserve  good  drainage.  These  pots 
are  of  all  sizes,  from  “thumb  pots”  holding  half  a  gill 
up  to  several  gallons.  The  thumb  pots  suffice  tor  start¬ 
ing  single  plants— and  cost  scarcely  a  dollar  a  hundred. 

Oiicory.— C.  H.  8..  Clay  Co.,  Ill.,  asks,  “How 
shall  I  cultivate  chicory  for  use,  instead  of  coffee  ?”  Sow 
early  in  April,  in  good  warm  soil,,  in  rows  16  inches  apart. 
Keep  the  ground  loose  and  weeded,  and  thin  to  4  to  6 
inches  apart.  The  culture  is  similar  to  carrots  or  pars- 
neps.  Dig  when  the  plants  stop  growing. 

Gooseberry  and  Currant  Wines.— 

Dr.  A.  Noyes,  of  Bangor,  Me.,  sends  us  half  a  dozen  bot¬ 
tles  of  wine,  made  from  gooseberries  and  currants  in  1859. 


To  each  quart  of  juice  were  added  2  quarts  of  water  and 
3  pounds  of  sugar.  The  mixture  was  then  put  into  casks, 
filling  them  up.  The  bung-holes  were  left  open  until  fer¬ 
mentation  had  nearly  ceased,  and  then  closed,  not  per¬ 
fectly  tight.  The  samples  received  were:  2  from  red  cur¬ 
rants,  2  from  white  currants,  and  2  from  gooseberries. 
All  are  good ;  those  from  gooseberries  very  agreeable  ; 
but  all  rather  spiritous,  from  the  amount  of  sugar  used. 

Sassafras  Baric  a  Remedy  for 
Worms  in  Dried  Fruit.— Dried  apples,  peaches, 
and  other  fruit  are  usually  infested  with  worms,  if  kept 
for  a  long  time.  S.  S.  R.,  sends  the  Agriculturist  his  plan 
of  keeping  them.  “  Put  in  common  muslin  bags  with  a 
little  sassafras  bark  scattered  through,  a  handful  of  bark 
to  a  bushel  of  fruit,  and  no  worms  will  trouble  them,  as  I 
have  proved  by  keeping  dried  apples  2  years  in  a  pantry.” 

Soiling-  §>beep. — A.,  Millnersville,  O.,  in¬ 
quires  if  sheep  will  do  well  if  kept  up  and  fed  green  hay 
in  the  Summer  time,  instead  of  being  kept  at  pasture. 
When  sheep  are  “  kept  up  ”  in  the  Summer  time,  they 
are  commonly  fed  dry  hay  and  other  food,  much  as  in 
Winter,  and  they  do  well.  If  any  of  our  readers  have 
experience  in  this  matter,  we  hope  to  hear  from  them. 

Extraordinary  Mutton. — ' Two  Cotswold 
ewes  imported  and  fattened  by  S.  W.  Buffum,  Winches¬ 
ter,  N.  H.,  raised  lambs  at  1  and  2years  old,  butnotsince, 
in  I860,  weighed  340  and  350  lbs.,  respectively=690 ;  in 
’61,  575  and  in  ’62,  at  the  time  of  their  slaughter  by  Bryan 
Lawrence,  Centre  Market, N.Y.,  one  reported  329-dressed 
308  lbs.,  the  other  321— dressed  285  lbs.  They 
were  5  years  old.  Mr.  Lawrence  sends  one  of  them  to 
President  Lincoln,  the  other  to  Secretary  Seward,  in 
token  of  his  appreciation  of  their  services  to  the  country. 
They  are,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  the  heaviest  sheep  ever 
killed  in  this  country. 

Jolui  Sanderson’s  Ox,  “Constitution.” 
We  gave  in  the  February  Agriculturist  (page  57),  the 
measurements  of  this  monster  grade  Short  Horn  Steer, 
not  knowing  that  he  was  then  on  his  way  to  this  City,  and 
to  slaughter.  He  was  purchased,  exhibited,  and  finally 
killed  by  Bryan  Lawrence,  Centre  Market,  in  whose  hands 
we  examined  him  before  liis  slaughter,  and  from  whom 
we  obtain  the  following  figures.  Live  weight  3,300  lbs., 
(having  fallen  off  considerably  since  his  150  mile  journey). 
Dressed  weight  as  follows  ;  Quarters,  fore,  743  lbs.,  and 
732  lbs. ;  hind,  496  lbs.,  and  502  lbs.  Total  of  carcass, 
2,47 3  lbs.  Hide  125  only,  and  Tallow  147..  .These 
figures  show,  so  far  as  we  know,  unprecedented  excel¬ 
lence.  A  heavier  carcass  than  was  ever  before  seen  in 
New-York,  (or  elsewhere  in  this  country  we  believe),  of 
unexampled  fineness ;  with  smaller  offal,  lighter  hide, 
smaller  bone  than  we  have  ever  known  of  in  connection 
with  so  large  an  animal.  The  beef  or  proceeds  of  its 
sale  are  to  be  distributed  among  the  poor  of  the  City. 

Smoke  Stains  on  Marble. — Some  one 
at  Prince’s  Bay,  who  signs  himself  “AntiS.  of  Essex,” 
in  referring  to  the  item  on  page  38  of  February  Agricul¬ 
turist,  writes  :  “  Make  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  in 
water,  mix  plaster  of  Paris  with  it  to  the  consistence  of 
paste,  and  apply  to  smoke  stained  marble.  It  will  re¬ 
move  stains  with  no  injury  to  the  polish  of- the  marble.” 

Feeding  Value  of  Chess  and  Cockle 
Seed,  and  Corn  Cobs.— Isaac  Bachtel,  of  Stark  Co., 
Ohio,  states  that  many  farmers  use  the  screenings  of  their 
grain,  and  asks  for  the  per  cent,  of  nutrition  in  chess, 
cockle,  and  corn  cobs.— No  chemical  investigation  has 
yet  been  made  of  chess  and  cockle  ;  the  only  estimate 
iliat  could  now  be  made  must  be  derived  from  the  results 
of  their  use,  and  no  one  ought  to  grow  enough  of  these 
pests  to  make  it  worth  while  to  inquire  into  the  subject. 
Corn  cobs  vary  greatly  in  value  according  to  the  ripeness 
of  the  corn  when  cut.  The  actual  nutriment  afforded  is 
not  much  at  any  time,  though  as  a  divisor  of  meal,  or  to 
“  fill  up,”  we  incline  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  well  to  grind 
the  cobs  with  the  corn  for  working  animals.  They  are 
probably  as  good  as  their  weight  of  fine  chopped  dry 


Tlae  Largest  Pumpkin — A  fiourd 
Exhibition.— There  has  been  on  exhibition  for  three 
months  past,  at  the  office  of  the  American  Agriculturist, 
the  largest  pumpkin  we  have  ever  seen,  and  perhaps  the 
largest  one  raised  in  this  country.  It  measures  7  feet  2 
inches  in  circumference,  and  weighed  at  first  204  pounds. 
It  was  grown  by  Mr.  Geo.  Barclay,  of  New-Hamburg, 
Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  Decay  appears  to  be  setting  in,  and 
it  will  need  to  be  removed  soon.  The  largest  pumpkin 
we  have  seen  noticed  in  Europe,  was  one  of  242^  lbs., 
and  more  than  10K  feet  in  circumference,  raised  at  Or¬ 
leans,  France ;  and  one  of  220  lbs.,  and  8%  feet  round, 


grown  at  Paris  last  year.  In  England,  pumpkins  and 
gourds  are  classed  together  as  gourds,  but  divided  into 
“ornamental,”  “eatable.”  There  is  to  be  a  grand  Gourd 
Exhibition,  including  the  two  classes,  by  the  Royal  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  of  London,  next  October,  when  there 
will  doubtless  be  some  big  things  shown,  both  from  Great 
Britain  and  the  Continent.  We  fear  the  show  wil-  be 
too  early  for  the  exhibition  of  fully  matured  specimens 
from  this  country.  Perhaps  we  may  be  able  to  compete 
if  plants  are  started  early,  in  hot-beds  or  green-houses. 
We  may  add,  in  this  connection,  that  some  Belgian  grow¬ 
ers  are  preparing  to  increase  the  growth  of  pumpkins  by 
feeding  the  plants  with  milk  and  water— the  fluid  to  be 
supplied  by  a  rag  leading  from  a  vessel,  and  inserted  into 
the  peduncle  (fruit  stem)  of  the  plant.  At  least  so  it  is  re¬ 
ported.  We  suspect,  however,  that  the  report  arose  from 
the  practice  of  hanging  a  rag  from  a  vessel  of  this  ma¬ 
nure  water,  so  that  it  should  constantly  drop  down  upon 
the  soil  near  the  roots  of  the  vine. 

The  A.  Y.  State  Agr.’l  Society,  held 
its  Annual  Meeting  in  the  Assembly  Chamber,  at  Albany, 
on  February  12th.  The  Treasurer’s  Report  showed  ex¬ 
penditures  amounting  to  $12,179  and  a  balance  of  $142  on 
hand.  The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  year  : 
President,  Ezra  Cornell,  of  Tompkins  Co.  ;  8  Vice  Pres¬ 
idents,  viz.:  Thomas  H.  Faile,  of  New-York  ;  Samuel 
Thorne,  of  Dutchess  ;  Herman  Wendell,  of  Albany  ;  Os¬ 
car  Granger,  of  Saratoga ;  Solon  D.  Hungerford,  of  Jef¬ 
ferson  ;  Thomas  1.  Chatfield,  of  Tioga  ;  Patrick  Barry, 
of  Monroe  ;  Samuel  W.  Johnson,  of  Cattaraugus  ;  Cor. 
Sec.,  Benjamin  P.  Johnson,  of  Albany  ;  Rec.  Sec.,  Eras- 
tus  Corning,  Jr.,  of  Albany  ;  Treasurer,  Luther  H.  Tuck¬ 
er,  of  Albany ;  Executive  Committee,  T.  C.  Peters,  of 
Genesee E.  Sherrill,  of  Ontario  ;  A.  Hubbell,  of  Oneida; 
C.  I.  Hayes,  of  Otsego ;  W.  Newcomb,  of  Rensselaer. 
Dr.  Fitch  was  ill  and  prevented  from  presenting  his  report 
on  Insects,  but  a  letter  was  read  from  him  on  the  Ento¬ 
mological  results  of  the  past  year,  and  Mr.  H.  S.  Randall 
read  a  valuable  paper  on  fine  wool  sheep  in  this  country. 

64  Association  of  Breeders  of  Thor¬ 
ough-bred  ueat  Stock.”— This  S  rciety  was  fo  rced 
to  enable  breeders  to  gain  a  fuller  and  truer  knowledge 
of  the  stock  of  the  country  claiming  to  be  thorough-bred, 
of  all  the  recognized  breeds,  and  to  promote  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  same.  The  pedigrees  of  the  animals  of  the 
members  are  recorded  after  thorough  investigation,  and  it 
is  supposed  that  none  but  flawless  pedigrees  can  be  found 
upon  the  books  of  the  Society.  The  records  of  Ayrshire 
cattle  are  so  full  that  we  presume  the  Society  will  at  once 
commence  an  Ayrshire  herd-book ;  and  as  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Devon  herd-book  has  been  so  losing  a  business 
that  Mr.  Howard  proposes  to  discontinue  it,  this  Associa¬ 
tion  will  very  greatly  favor  the  public  by  continuing  this 
publication.  See  advertisement  of  Annual  meeting. 

Transactions  of  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Societies  for  1862.— We  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  receipt  of  the  43d  Annual  Report  and 
Transactions  of  the  Hampshire,  Franklin,  and  Hampden 
Agricultural  Society  of  Mass.,  from  the  President,  T.  G. 
Huntington,  Esq. - Of  the  9th  Annual  Report,  Trans¬ 

actions  of  the  Worcester  North  Agricultural  Society,  of 

Mass. - Of  the  Transactions  of  the  Jefferson  County 

Agricultural  Society,  of  N.  Y. - Of  the  Transactions 

of  the  Mass.  Horticultural  Society,  from  Eben  Wright, 
Corresponding  Secretary. 

(neological  Survey  of  Michigan.— We 

are  glad  to  learn  from  a  copy  of  the  First  Biennial  Report 
of  the  State  Geologist,  Prof.  Winchell,  that  this  survey  is 
in  progress;  but  the  appropriations  are  too  limited  for  the 
importance  of  the  subject.  A  hundred  thousand  dollars 
expended  in  this  work  during  the  next  three  years,  would 
be  the  best  possible  investment  that  could  be  made  to¬ 
wards  developing  the  resources  of  the  State,  and  the 
money  would  come  back  almost  every  year  if  notoftener. 
If  the  mass  of  the  people  fully  understood  the  object  and 
advantages  of  a  thorough  examination  of  the  soils,  miner¬ 
als,  salt  springs,  coals,  fertilizers,  etc.,  one,  or  two,  or  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars  would  be  cheerfully  set  apart 
for  the  work.  We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  assure  them 
that  under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  Winchell,  the  work 
will  be  well  done.  We  speak  from  personal  knowledge 
of  his  ability,  and  integrity. 

Farmers’  Clubs  sun!  Sewing-  Socie¬ 
ties.— “  Charley  Clover,”  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  writes  of 
the  success,  patriotically,  practically  and  socially,  of  the 
meetings  of  ladies  to  aid  the  Sanitary  Commission,  which 
meetings  were  attended  by  the  gentlemen  in  the  evening. 
The  institution  has  promoted  the  Union  cause  ic  so  many 
ways,  and  is  regarded  with  so  much  favor,  that  we  sug¬ 
gest  the  formal  publication  of  the  bans  of  union  between 
the  Farmers’  Club  and  the  Sewing  Society. 
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An  Important  Enterprise— The  Co-opera¬ 
tion  of  all  our  Headers  Asked. 

Tlie  project  detailed  below  is  one  of  general 
interest,  not  only  to  each  of  our  readers,  but  to 
the  whole  country,  and  we  ask  special  attention 
to  the  subject.  It  is  well  known  that  in  this 
country  we  have  no  public  system  of  gathering 
from  year  to  year,  and  at  different  times  in  the 
year,  the  statistics  of  the  condition  and  probable 
yield  of  our  growing  crops.  This  work  should 
be  done  by  the  General  Government,  but  at 
present  it  is  not,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be  for  a  year 
or  two  at  least.  When,  for  example,  the  wheat 
harvest  approaches,  there  is  the  utmost  uncer¬ 
tainty,  not  only  as  to  the  relative  amount  sown, 
but  also  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  growing 
crop.  Shrewd  speculators,  who  have  on  hand  a 
large  stock  of  old  grain,  often  circulate  newspa¬ 
per  reports  to  the  effect  that  owing  to  bad 
weather,  insects,  small  breadth,  etc.,  there  will 
not  be  half  a  crop  gathered.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  the  harvest  begins,  another  class  in¬ 
tending  to  become  grain  buyers,  are  interested 
in  magnifying  the  yield  for  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
pressing  prices.  Thus,  not  only  the  producers, 
but  many  dealers  themselves,  are  in  a.  state  of 
doubt  and  uncertainty,  Some  farmers,  influ¬ 
enced  by  one  class  of  reports,  hasten  to  sell 
their  grain  at  any 'price  they  can  first  get. 
Others,  seeing  more  of  the  other  kind  of  re¬ 
ports,  hold  on  tenaciously,  hoping  that,  owing 
to  the  reported  poor  yield,  they  will  realize 
higher  prices  than  their  neighbors.  In  short, 
there  is  such  an  entire  absence  of  reliable  statis¬ 
tics  that  all  are  in  a  state  of  doubt  and  uncer¬ 
tainty,  and  none  more  so  than  the  non-commer¬ 
cial  producers.  This  state  of  things  we  pro¬ 
pose  to  try  to  remedy,  to  a  small  degree  at 
least,  if  we  can  secure  the  aid  and  co-operation 
of  our  readers,  in  the  following  manner : 

1.  Let  the  readers  of  the  Agriculturist  in  every 
town  counsel  together,  and  select  some  man 
who  may  be  relied  upon  for  good  judgment,  and 
general  ability  to  estimate  with  some  degree  of 
accuracy  in  regard  to  the  leading  crops,  wheat, 
corn,  etc.,  (a),  what  is  the  amount  of  surface 
sown  or  planted,  as  compared  with  previous 
years ;  and  (&),  the  prospect  at  any  date.  Wherever 
there  is  a  Farmers’  Club,  let  the  Club  choose  the 
reporter.  Let  it  be  understood  by  him  that  he 
is  desired  to  keep  on  the  look-out,  and  be  able 
to  respond  to  all  questions  as  to  the  prospect  of 
the  crops.  Where  any  subscriber  stands  alone, 
and  can  get  no  one  to  cooperate  with  him,  let 
him  volunteer  to  act  himself,  and  the  very  fact 
that  his  report  is  to  go  out  to  the  country  will 
lead  him  to  be  observant  and  make  inquiries. 

2.  Let  the  name  of  such  persons  be  forwarded 
to  the  Editor  of  the  Agriculturist  without  delay. 

3.  To  every  such  person  we  will  send  out  a 
sheet  of  blank  forms ,  to  be  filled  up  with  a  brief 
summary  of  the  amount  and  condition  of  the 
leading  crops  of  the  different  kinds.  The  blanks 
will  be  so  arranged  as  to  require  very  little  writ¬ 
ing  in  filling  up,  and  therefore  involve  but  little 
labor  aside  from  that  required  to  be  well  in¬ 
formed  as  to  the  condition  of  the  crops. 

4.  One  of  these  blanks  to  be  filled  up  at 
given  dates,  say  May  10,  June  10,  July  10,  and 
August  10,  and  forwarded  to  this  Office. 

5.  These  reports  will  be  published  in  tabular 
form  in  the  Agriculturist ,  either  in  full  or  in  a 
well  digested  summary. 

It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance,  that  such  a  system 
of  reports  will  be  of  immense  value,  not  only  to 


the  country  at  large,  but  to  every  man  who 
has  produce  to  sell.  Suppose  that  only  five 
hundred  or  one  thousand  such  reports  should 
be  gathered  and  published ;  yet,  if  they  come 
from  different  parts  of  the  country,  it  is  evident 
that  they  will  give  at  least  an  approximation  to 
the  average  of  the  whole  country.  The  reports 
should  embrace  a  neighborhood,  and  not  merely 
the  reporter’s  own  crops,  for  their  condition  may 
depend  upon  his  own  good  or  bad  husbandry. 

Such  is  the  plan  we  propose.  It  will  involve 
much  labor  and  expense  on  our  part,  but  we 
shall  cheerfully  undertake  it,  if  our  readers  will 
so  far  co-operate  as  to  present  us  with  the 
names  of  reliable  men  upon  whom  we  can  call 
for  the  desired  information. 

Please  act  upon  it  at  once.  We  desire  only 
one  name  at.  a  Post-office.  When  there  are  seve¬ 
ral  subscribers  at  any  office,  and  this  is  general¬ 
ly.  the  case,  let  those  who  first  happen  to  meet, 
talk  the  subject  over,  and  in  conjunction  with 
others,  select  the  man,  and  then  some  one  send 
us  his  name  and  address.  When  there  is  but 
one  subscriber,  let  him  talk  over  the  matter  with 
his  neighbors  who  are  not  subscribers,  and 
among  them  agree  upon  some  one  to  act  as  re¬ 
porter.  It  is  not  at  all  essential  that'  the  report¬ 
er  be  a  subscriber.  What  we  desire  is,  the  best 
man  to  fill  up  the  blanks  and  return  them  to  us. 
On  receiving  his  name,  we  will  enter  it  among 
those  to  whom  blanks  will  be.  forwarded,  with 
instructions  how  to  make  up  the  report.  Since 
“  what  is  everybody’s  business  is  nobody’s  busi¬ 
ness,”  will  the  reader  of  this  please  make  this 
matter  one  of  his  own  affairs  to  be  first  looked 
after.  ;  It  needs  no  argument  to  show  that  such 
a  system  of  reports  will  be  valuable  to  every 
farmer,  and  that,  since  every  other  interest  de¬ 
pends  mainly  upon  the  prosperity  of  agriculture, 
(as  we  clearly  demonstrated  last  year,)  all  classes 
will  be  interested  in  getting  the  earliest  and  most 
reliable  reports  of  the  general  condition  of  the 
incoming  crops  of  the  country. 


Farmers’  Prospects— What  of  the  Future  ? 

Could  we  spare  the  room,  it  would  be  pleasant 
to  publish  extracts  from  numerous  letters  which 
speak  in  strong  terms  of  the  articles  on  the  market 
prospects,  published  in  the  American  Agriculturist 
during  the  past  eight  or  ten  months.  These 
statements  voluntarily  made,  indicate  that  this 
journal  has  saved  to  its  readers,  in  a  single 
year,  vastly  more  than  it  has  cost  the  country 
during  the  whole  twenty  years  of  its  existence. 
Multitudes  speak  of  having  realized  ten  to  thirty 
cents  per  bushel  more  for  their  grain,  than  they 
would  have  received,  had  they  not  been  in¬ 
duced  to  withhold  their  produce  from  market 
at  a  time  when  prices  were  at  the  lowest  ebb, 
and  when  men’s  minds  were  filled  with  fearful 
forebodings.  So  much  for  the  past.  The  object 
of  many  of  the  letters  referred  to  is,  to  draw 
out  some  definite  prognostication  from  us  for 
the  coming  year.  But  here  we  find  ourselves 
very  much  in  the  dark,  for  the  time  being.  We 
will,  however,  offer  some  general  suggestions : 

1st.  The  deficiency  in  Europe  is  not  yet  sup¬ 
plied,  and  will  not  be  fully  met  for  months  to 
come.  In  short,  if  every  bushel  of  wheat  that 
can  possibly  be  spared  throughout  our  country, 
be  gathered  up  and  sent  to  the  seabord  before 
the  first  of  next  June,  England  and  France  will 
take  it  all,  and  ask  for  more.  The  foreign 
stock  of  breadstuff's  is  rapidly  decreasing,  and 
we  look  for  very  large  orders  as  soon  as  they  can 
be  filled  on  the  opening  of  inland  navigation. 


2d.  The  present  indications  are,  that  after 
the  next  harvest  the  foreign  demand  upon  us 
will  be  very  small,  if  it  do  not  entirely  cease  for 
a  time.  Last  Autumn  the  season  for  sowing 
winter  grain  was  very  fine,  both  in  Great  Britain 
and  on  the  Continent,  and  especially  in  the 
former,  and  the  breadth  sown  was  greatly  above 
the  average.  Up  to  the  date  of  our  latest  foreign 
reports,  the  winter  weather  had,  on  the  whole, 
been  favorable.  Unless,  therefore,  the  spring 
weather  should  chance  to  turn  out  very  badly,  so 
much  so  as  to  injure  the  winter  grain,  and  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  sowing  of  spring  wheat  and  other 
spring  grains,  we  can  not  look  for  much  for¬ 
eign  help  in  our  grain  markets  after  June. 

3d.  In  this  country  it  is  yet  too  soon  to  hazard 
even  a  “  guess,”  as  some  of  our  readers  ask 
us  to  do.  The  breadth  sown  last  Autumn  was 
not  much,  if  any,  above  the  average.  It  was 
generally  got  into  the  ground  in  good  condition, 
however.  Thus  far  the  Winter  has  not  been  the 
most  favorable.  There  has  been  too  little  snow 
to  protect  wheat  well,  and  it  has  still  to  run  the 
gauntlet  of  the  warm  days  and  freezing  nights  of 
March  and  early  April.  Wheat  will  stand  the 
most  intense  steady  frost  far  better  than  the  ex¬ 
pansions  and  contractions  of  the  wet  soil  pro¬ 
duced  by  cold  nights  and  warm  days.  The 
weather  from  May  1  to  harvest,  insects,  and  dry 
weather  at  the  time  of  gathering,  may  make  half 
difference  in  the  yield.  All  these  circumstances 
taken  into  account,  we  shall  hardly  look  for 
more  than  an  average  crop  at  best.  And  more¬ 
over,  the  fact  that  we  had  so  large  a  yield  in 
1861,  is  rather  against  a  similar  yield  in  1862, 
judging  from  the  ordinary  course  of  Nature. 

3d.  To  counterbalance,  in  part,  the  expected 
cessation  of  a  foreign  demand,  we  shall  have  the 
fact  that  the  country  will  be  entirely  drained  of 
old  stocks  of  grain — probably  more  so  than  at 
any  harvest  for  several  years  past.  This,  of  it¬ 
self,  will  have  a  favorable  effect  upon  prices,  and 
should  the  yield  turn  out  below  an  average, 
prices  will  be  likely  to  rule  high.  One  practi¬ 
cal  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  above 
statement  is,  that  farmers  should  prepare  to  sow 
a  large  breadth  of  Spring  wheat. 

4th.  Much  will  depend  upon  the  course  of  the 
war,  and  thfi  financial  policy  adopted  by  Con¬ 
gress.  We  look  for  the  termination  of  the  war 
within  a  very  brief  period.  It  may  extend  into 
the  Summer,  and  perhaps  into  Autumn,  but  this 
is  scarcely  probable.  The  restoration  of  peace 
will  be  likely  to  be  followed  by  a  sudden  spring 
in  all  business  operations,  activity  in  manufac¬ 
tures,  and  high  prices  for  all  lands  of  farm  pro¬ 
duce.  A  collapse  will,  perhaps,  or  probably, 
follow,  and  it  behooves  farmers,  at  least,  “  to 
make  hay  while  the  sun  shines.”  If  the  country 
be  flooded  with  a  large  amount  of  Treasury 
Notes,  the  price  of  everything  will  go  up  in 
proportion  to  the  relative  amount  of  circulating 
medium.  It  will  be  a  good  time  for  farmers  to 
pay  off  their  debts,  and  to  avoid  contracting 
new  ones  to  be  paid  at  a  less  favorable  period. 
The  most  practical  advice  we  can  now  give  to 
farmers  is,  to  prepare  for  the  largest  possible 
Spring  planting  and  sowing ;  to  save  and  use 
all  the  manure  that  can  by  any  means  be  made 
available,  and  be  ready  for  whatever  may  come. 
Do  not  be  carried  away  by  speculation,  however 
high  the  current  may  run.  Continue  to  practice 
the  lessons  of  economy  learned  during  the  past 
dark  period.  Get  the  land  and  store  debts  paid 
off.  Be  content  with  present  possessions,  and 
not  run  into  debt  for  more  acres.  Look  into  and 
develop  the  farm  lying  under  that  you  notv 
cultivate,  which  is  already  yours  in  fee  simole. 


The  above  spirited  engraving  we  introduce 
for  the  pleasure  of  those  that  love  to  study  ag¬ 
ricultural  scenes  sketched  by  the  first  artists — 
and  Who  does  not?  It  suggests,  also,  a  topic  of¬ 
ten  dwelt  upon  in  these  columns,  viz :  the  want 
of  judgment  exercised  by  very  many  farmers  in 
selling  off  their  lest  calves  to  the  butcher.  In 
our  review  of  the  N.  Y.  Live  Stock  Trade  for 
1861,  given  on  page  58  of  the  February  Agricul-  ■ 
twist,  it  was  stated  that  during  last  year  there 
were  sold  in  this  city  at  the  regular  market 
yards,  over  thirty  three  thousand  (33,388)  veal 
calves,  at  an  average  price  of  $5.10  each.  Prob¬ 
ably  seven  or  eight  thousand  more  were  sold  di¬ 
rect  to  butchers,  from  boats  and  barges,  and  from 
wagons— in  all  over  forty  thousand.-  We  stop 
not  to  discuss  here  whether  it  would  or  would 
not  have  been  more  profitable  to  have  raised  all 
these  calves.  The  value  of  milk  in  and  near 
New- York  would  probably  decide  the  question 
in  the  negative.  .  The  point  we  would  here  make 
is  this:  A  considerable  number  of  these  calves 
were  “bobs,”  or  “kittens”  as  they  are  called  in 
market  parlance,  that  is,  calves  two  to  six  days 
old,  which  sold .  to  some  of  the  lowest  class 
butchers  at  $1  to  $1.50  each — sometimes  $2. 
Taking  out  these,  the  average  would  range  near 
$6  a  head.  Now,  very  many  of  these  calves 
were  large  noble  animals,  that  sold  for  $8  to 
$10  each,  and  these  are  just  the  class  that  find 
the  most  ready  sale,  and,  we  are  sorry  to  say  it, 
the  class  that  farmers  are  most  ready  to  part 
with,  because  they  can  get  two  or  three  dollars 
more  a  head  for  them.  But  it  costs  scarcely  any 
more  to  raise  to  three  years  of  age  one  of  the 
best  calves,  Ilian  one  of  the  poorer  ones — indeed 


it.  often  costs  less.  Yet  at  three  years  old  the 
one  animal  will  be  worth  ten  to  twenty  dollars 
more  than  the  other.  It  needs  no  figuring,  no 
further  argument,  to  indicate  lack  of  economy  in 
the  present  system.  It  is  on  a  par  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  Two  brothers  each  received  80  sheep 
from  the  same  paternal  flock.  One  sold  20  of 
his  sheep  to  pay  for  a  Southdown  buck.  From 
the  45  ewes  left  he  raised  52  lambs,  worth  the 
next  Autumn  $4.25  each=$221.  Tha  other 
bred  his  whole  flock  to  a  common  buck.  He 
raised  65  lambs,  worth  the  next  Autumn  hardly 
$3  each=$195,  from  which  deduct  $19  for  keep¬ 
ing  the  extra  19  sheep,  leaving  $176  against  $221. 


Goats  on  Farms— Mr.  Greeley’s  Experience. 

Friend  Judd. — H.  G.  T.,  in  the  December 
Agriculturist,  wonders  what  can  be  urged  against 
the  keeping  of  goats.  I  answer — not  much,  if 
you  are  living  on  the  stony  hills  of  Palestine,  or 
the  desert  of  Sahara,  or  the  Plains  of  Colorado, 
or  the  parched,  desolate  valleys  of  Utah,  where 
a  tree  is  unknown  and  its  production  is  barely 
a  possibility.  In  fact,  I  think  the  goat  destined 
to  prove  a  great  blessing  to  all  that  vast  region 
lying  westward  of  the  banks  of  the  Platte,  and 
eastward  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  In  a  shade- 
blest,  fruitful  country  like  this,  however,  the 
goat  is  a  nuisance  and  a  terror.  The  utmost  vig¬ 
ilance  will  not  prevent  the  destruction  of  your 
rarest  fruit  and  shade-trees,  if  you  keep  Billy  and 
Nanny  on  your  premises.  I  speak  feelingly  on 
the  subject,  for  my  experience  has  been  a  sore 
one.  My  last  trial  with  a  she-goat  (bought  for 
her  milk  for  an  infant,)  and  three  young  ones— 


all  fine  animals,  but  for  their  invincible  propen¬ 
sity  to  eat  any  thing  that  should  not  be  eaten. 
I  am  not  certain  that  either  of  them  would  have 
barked  a  crowbar  unless  very  hungry;  but  I 
would  not  like  to  insure  the  dry,  cork-like  rind 
of  the  big  trees  of  California,  (from  a  foot  to 
eighteen  inches  through,)  against  the  teeth  of  any 
goat  I  ever  harbored.  If  you  must  have  goats, 
keep  them,  for  their  milk  is  the  best  food  that 
can  be  had  for  young  children ;  but  tie  them  fast 
in  some  lot  where  nothing  grows  that  you  -want 
to  survive,  or  shut  them  up  in  a  barn,  and  be 
sure  they  never  have  a  chance  of  liberty.  A 
goat  at  large  on  a  Yankee  farm  woill  d  more 
damage  in  a  single  week  than  can  be  repair¬ 
ed  in  ten  years.  H.  Greeley. 


A  Talk  about  “Pedigrees.” 

'•'■Like  produces  like"  is  the  adage  of  the  stock 
breeders ;  but  it  has  some  very  important  excep¬ 
tions.  Thus,  for  example,  animals  sprung  from 
parents  of  different  breeds,  (or  of  no  breed  at  all,) 
produce  offspring  unlike  themselves  and  of  no 
uniform  type,  unless  they  be  paired  with  ani¬ 
mals  of  some  breed  having  fixed  characteristics, 
when  these  fixed  characteristics  will  generally 
be  prominent  in  their  offspring.  A  fixed  or  es¬ 
tablished  breed  is  one  of  which  the  animals  for 
many  generations  have  exhibited  the  same  gen¬ 
eral  peculiarities,  transmitting  them  to  their 
progeny.  The  more  uniformly  these  or  any  de¬ 
sirable  peculiarities  appear  in  any  line,  the  more 
likely  are  they  to  reappear  in  coming  genera¬ 
tions  ;  so  certain  is  this,  that  breeders  count  with 
absolute  confidence  upon  the  value  of  the  off- 
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spring  of  animals  concerning  whose  ancestry 
they  have  full  knowledge.  This  gives  value  to 
those  records  of  the  sires  and  dams  of  animals, 
running  back  several  or  many  generations,  which 
are  called  Pedigrees.  The  facts  above  stated 
account  for  the  great  value  attached  to  horses 
and  neat  cattle  for  breeding  purposes  which  in 
addition  to  symmetry  and  beauty  of  form  have 
excellent  pedigrees.  Whoever  breeds  from  such 
stock  feels  sure  that  the  progeny  will,  accord¬ 
ing  to  certain  laws,  be  like  the  parents. 

The  influences  of  climate,  food,  treatment,  and 
the  purposes  for  which  animals  are  raised  and 
employed,  all’  affect  more  or  less  uniform  changes 
in  the  animals  of  any  country  where  these  in¬ 
fluences  have  prevailed.  The  result  is,  that  in 
each  of  the  old  countries  where  there  has  been 
but  little  change  or  importation  of  animals,  the 
neat  cattle,  for  instance,  possess  definite  charac¬ 
ters  which  mark  them  as  distinct  races.  The 
same  is  true  of  sheep  and  swine  in  a  marked  de¬ 
gree,  and  of  horses  also  very  much  in  the  same 
way,  except  that  as  horses  have  so  much  wider 
range  than  other  cattle,  the  different  races  are 
separated  more  distantly,  or  by  barriers  hard  to 
pass.  So  we  find  in  Arabia,  where  horses  are 
used  under  the  saddle  and  valued  and  bred  for 
speed  alone,  a  race  of  fleet  running  horses.  In 
New-England,  on  the  contrary,  saddle  horses 
have  gone  very  much  out  of  use.  The  gait 
sought  is  the  trot,  and  fleetness  is  also  highly 
prized.  We  find  there  a  class  of  horses  bred  for 
those  ends,  now  becoming  possessed  of  distinct 
traits  and  likely  soon  to  be  recognized  as  a  defi¬ 
nite  breed,  distinguished  primarily  for  fleetness  in 
the  trot.  The  cows  of  Ayr  have  been  bred  for 
milk.  Those  of  Jersey  for  cream.  The  Tees- 
water  and  Durham  cattle  (from  which  sprung 
the  improved  Short  Horns)  for  beef.  The  same 
holds  true  of  other  kinds  of  animals. 

Individual  characteristics  as  well  as  those  of 
the  race,  are  communicated  to  the  offspring,  but 
the  former  less  surely.  When  certain  peculiari¬ 
ties  are  transmitted  for  several  generations  they 
become  grafted  upon  the  race,  or  rather  upon 
the  particular  family  in  which  they  occur.  When 
there  are  valuable  traits  or  qualities,  the  value 
of  the  animals  possessing  them  is  increased.  And 
an  animal  has  still  greater  value  if  it  can  be 
proved  that  he  draws  his  blood  through  a  long 
line  of  such  ancestry,  because  it  is  then  certain 
that  he  has  the  power  to  impress  the  same  char¬ 
acteristics  upon  his  progeny.  This,  then,  is  the 
reason  that  pedigrees  are  so  important,  and  that 
so  much  pains  are  taken  to  have  them  recorded 
in  herd-books,  turf  registers,  etc.,  and  also  to  be 
sure  that  they  are  true.  To  give  value  to  an  an¬ 
imal  its  pedigree  must  be  true,  and  show  no  mix¬ 
ing  of  the  blood  of  different  breeds,  or  of  ill- 
matched  families  of  the  same  breed,  and  exhibit 
a  line  of  ancestry  distinguished  for  the  qualities 
which  it  is  desired  to  have  in  the  offspring. 

Making  Poultry  Profitable— The  Items. 

In  the  February  Agriculturist  (article  “Poultry 
and  Pork,”)  may  be  found  the  results  reported 
by  Mr.  J.  0.  Thompson  of  Staten  Island.  How 
he  accomplishes  these  results  he  states  as  follows: 

The  Hen-House. — Mine  is  a  lean-to — 10x16 
feet — 10  feet  high  on  the  rear  and  8  feet  front, 
facing  the  South.  A  barn  stands  on  the  East 
end;  a  shed  on  the  West  end,  with  a  glass  front, 
for  a  shelter  and  feeding  place  in  cold  and  wet 
weather.  The  roofs  of  both  project  three  or 
four  feet,  which  keeps  the  ground  dry  in  front 
and  about  the  entrance.  The  back  and  front  of 
the  house  are  lined,  or  double  boarded,  and  the 


front  has  three  glazed  sashes — furnished  with  in¬ 
side  shutters — a  ventilator  16  inches  square  is 
placed  in  the  roof,  with  a  valve  hung  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  to  close,  more  or  less,  as  may  be  required, 
in  cold  and  stormy  weather. 

Roosts. — A  frame  is  made  and  hung  to  the 
rear  of  the  house,  which  can  be  set  at  any  de¬ 
sired  inclination ;  the  roosts  are  placed  length¬ 
wise  on  the  frame,  ladder-like,  about  18  inches 
apart.  As  all  fowls  seek  the  highest  roosts, 
these  are  filled  first,  and  others  in  succession. 
This  brings  them  close  together  in  cold  weather. 
In  warm  weather  the  frame  must  be  leveled  to 
make  them  scatter  on  all  the  roosts,  and  keep 
cool  as  possible.  The  floor  being  concreted,  it 
is  easy  to  clean,  keeps  out  rats,  and  makes  it 
dry.  Under  the  ro#sts  I  place  fine  charcoal  (a 
poor  plan  to  use  charcoal — Ed.)  or  dry  earth,  or 
muck,  to  absorb  the  droppings ;  a  few  shovelfuls 
added  each  day  keeps  the  house  free  from  any 
bad  odor.  The  rest  of  the  floor  should  be  cov¬ 
ered  with  saw-dust,  dry  earth,  chaff,  or  cut 
straw,  for,  in  cold  weather,  hens  like  to  keep 
their  feet  dry  and  warm.  Neither  coal  nor  wood 
ashes  should  be  put  in  the  house,  as  they  act  on  the 
manure,  and  decompose  the  uric  acid,  thus  wast¬ 
ing  ammonia,  and  making  the  house  offensive. 

For  Nests — Use  butter  or  lard  tubs  (which 
can  be  had  at  the  grocer’s  for  6  cents  each) 
set  on  shelves  at  the  ends  of  the  house,  one  to 
two  feet  from  the  floor — portable  nests  (with 
glass  nest  eggs)  are  best.  They  should  be  often 
cleaned  and  supplied  with  fresh  straw  or  hay. 
The  grease  on  the  tubs  is  a  remedy  against 
lice.  [A  good  idea. — Ed.]  Greasing  the 
roosts  at  all  the  places  where  they  touch  the 
frame,  and  in  fact,  the  inside  of  the  house  and 
roosts,  with  any  kind  of  soft  grease  or  fish  oil, 
is  certain  to  destroy  them,  as  they  cannot  live 
a  moment  in  grease.  A  paint  brush  or  white¬ 
wash  brush  can  be  used  for  applying  the  grease, 
which  should  be  done  early  in  the  Spring,  and 
,  again  in  Summer,  if  it  appears  to  be  required. 

Mode  op  Feeding. — I  give  only  sound  gram ; 
no  other  should  be  used.  A  variety  is  not  ob¬ 
jectionable.  My  standing  dish  is  wheat  screen¬ 
ings  ;  this  is  always  by  them,  in  a  box  slatted  up 
at  the  sides  for  the  purpose,  as  a  feeding  box. 
In  Winter  scalded  corn  meal  or  ground  corn 
and  oats  is  given  to  them  warm  in  the  morn¬ 
ing;  but  the  main  food  must  be  hard  grains. 
They  must  be  well  supplied  with  finely  cracked 
oyster  shells,  gravel  and  mortar,  and  green  food 
in  Winter.  Mine  consume  two  or  three  heads 
of  cabbage  daily.  They  get  the  scraps  from  the 
table,  scrap  meat,  etc.  In  Summer,  grass,  let¬ 
tuce  and  cabbage  are  furnished  daily  in  abund¬ 
ance — they  will  consume  a  great  quantity. 

Yard  Room. — The  permanent  yard  is  50x50, 
opening  into  a  grazing  and  rambling  lot  of  50x 
100,  also  used  as  a  plum  orchard.  The  fence  is 
only  5  feet  high,  and  by  feeding  well  and  clip¬ 
ping  the  feathers  on  one  wing,  there  is  no  trouble 
in  keeping  them  at  all  times  within  the  yard. 

Setting  the  Hens. — To  insure  good  healthy 
chicks,  the  hens  should  be  set  in  March,  and 
certainly  not  later  than  April.  By  having  port¬ 
able  nests,  when  hens  desire  to  set,  and  become 
fixed  in  the  habit,  in  the  setting  season,  they 
can  be  supplied  with  eggs,  (the  date  of  setting 
marked  on  them  in  ink  or  pencil,)  and  anynum- 
ber  of  nests  moved  to  a  room  for  the  purpose, 
which  must  be  kept  closed,  and  well  supplied 
with  food  and  water.  The  nests  may  all  be  set 
side  by  side,  for  if  the  hens  should  all  leave  their 
nests  at  once,  to  feed,  when  they  return  they 
will  each  take  a  nest,  although  they  may  change 


places.  This  arrangement  insures  their  setting 
steady,  as  they  are  not  compelled  to  wander  off 
for  food,  but  return  quickly  to  the  nest,  and  keep 
up  the  warmth  of  the  eggs,  and  thus  bring  out 
strong  chicks.  By  setting  a  number  at  one 
time,  if  some  hatch  half  broods,  they  can  be  put 
together  with  one  hen.  When  a  setting  hen 
looks  pale  about  the  head,  it  is  evidence  she  is 
lousy;  clean  and  wash  the  nest,  grease  the  hen 
under  the  wings,  on  the  back  and  rump,  wash 
the  eggs  in  warm  water,  and  return  to  the  nest. 
[Better  transfer  to  a  new,  clean  nest.— Ed.] 
Treatment  op  Chicks.— When  first  hatched, 
they  must  be  fed  on  bread  soaked  in  milk; 
after  three  or  four  days,  feed  with  cooked  or 
scalded  Indian  meal,  three  times  a  day ;  but 
finely  cracked  corn,  or  wheat  screenings,  should 
be  always  within  their  reach ;  also  clean  water. 
The  hens  with  chicks  should  be  kept  in  coops 
for  several  days,  the  coops  kept  dry  and  clean, 
and  placed  in  sheltered  places.  With  such 
treatment  not  five  per  cent,  of  chicks  will  be 
lost.  In  conclusion  let  me  say,  the  secret  of 
success  with  fowls  is  this.  They  must  be  young , 
well  fed,  and  cared  for,  and  small  numbers,  12  to 
25.  pay  much  better  in  proportion  than  large 
flocks.  j.  c.  T. 


What  does  it  Cost  to  Keep  a  Horse? 

We  would  be  pleased  to  receive  for  the  Agri¬ 
culturist  some  brief  accurate  statements,  going  to 
show  the  average  cost  of  keeping  a  horse  for  a 
year  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  As  the 
market  value  of  grain  and  hay  varies  greatly, 
it  will  be  best  to  give  the  average  amount  of 
each  kind  of  food  consumed  by  two  or  more 
horses.  As  a  guide  we  present  the  following 
items  from  an  English  Farmer’s  Note  Book. 
The  table  gives  the  yearly  average  for  6  horses, 
during  a  period  of  8  years. 

Average  Yearly  Expense  of  each  Horse. 
bushels  of  Oats,  (a)  62%c. . $40.31 

1  tun  of  Hay  in  Spring . . .  15.00 

2  tuns  of  Straw  and  Chaff,  fed  in  Winter .  10.50 

9  weeks  Pasturage  in  June  and  July .  9.00 

Harness  and  Shoeing  .  5.25 

Average  yearly  loss  by  age  and  death . . . . . .  25.21 

Annual  Cost  per  horse . $1 05.27 

This  is  estimating  at  English  prices  for  food. 
The  horses  were  valued  at  $110  each.  During 
the  8  years  11  horses  were  lost  by  various  dis¬ 
eases  and  accidents,  making  a  total  loss  of  $1,210, 
or  $151.25  per  year,  or  $25.21  on  each  horse. 
As  11  new  horses  were  purchased  during  the  8 
years,  it  is  probable  that  the  stock  was  as  good 
at  the  eqd  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  period ;  but 
about  $8  should  be  allowed  for  the  annual  in¬ 
terest  on  the  value  of  each  horse.  Each  horse 
averaged  258  days  of  farm  work  in  the  year. 
Merely  for  example,  let  us  make  out  two  similar 
tables  for  this  country,  taking  the  same  amount 
of  food,  but  substitute  one  tun  of  hay  for  the 
two  tuns  of  straw  and  chaff,  and  allow  four 
months  pasturage. 


Yearly  Cost  of  a  Horse  in  more  expensive  Localities. 

64  bushels  of  Oats,  ®  40c  . $25.60 

2  tuns  of  Hay,  ®  $14 .  28.00 

17  weeks  Pasturage,  (a)  50c .  8.50 

Harness  and  Shoeing .  5.00 

Annual  Loss  per  horse .  25.00 

Interest  on  Value .  8.00 

Total  Cost  for  a  year,  say . $Jooioo 

Yearly  Cost  of  a  Horse,  in  less  expensive  Localities. 

64  bushels  of  Oats  fa)  20c., . . $12.80 

2  tuns  Hay,  (a)  $8 .  16.00 

17  weeks  Pasturage,  (a)  25c .  4.25 

Harness  and  Shoeing .  5.00 

Annual  Loss .  20.00 

Interest  on  value  at  say  $100 .  7.00 

Total  Cost  for  a  year,  say . $65.00 


As  above  hinted,  these  tables  are  not  given 
as  accurate,  but  merely  as  a  form  for  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  such  as  may  be  disposed  to  fhrnish 
more  definite  information  from  their  experience. 
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Farmers  Wide  Awake. 

There  are  all  sorts  of  farmers  in  the  world, 
and  they,  accordingly,  meet  with  all  sorts  of 
success.  There  are  intelligent,  entcrprizing, 
industrious,  economical  men  ;  and  over  against 
these  are  ignorant,  shiftless,  wasteful  men,  who 
are  seldom  prosperous.  If  the  lack  of  activity 
and  thorough  business  habits  which  prevails  in 
many  of  our  farming  districts,  were  suddenly 
transferred  to  our  large  cities,  and  made  to  per¬ 
vade  our  bankers,  merchants,  publishers  and 
tradesmen,  what  a  shock  it  would  give  to  the 
wheel  of  commerce  !  Many  a  door  would  soon 
be  closed  by  the  sheriff,  and  grass  would  grow 
in  our  streets.  Manufactures  and  trading  gener¬ 
ally  are  conducted  with  carefulness  and  econo¬ 
my,  with  constant  attention  to  details,  watching 
against  losses,  seizing  upon  all  possible  advan¬ 
tages,  and  -with  an  industry  that  never  tires. 
This  and  this  alone  is  the  royal  road  to  success. 

Now,  agriculture,  to  be  prosperous,  must  be 
conducted  in  the  same  way.  The  farmer  must 
be  a  shrewd,  thinking  man,  one  who  knows  at 
least  something  of  the  theory  and  much  more  of 
the  practice  of  his  calling;  knows  how  to  bring 
his  lands  into  the  best  possible  condition  and  to 
keep  them  so ;  knows  how  to  take  advantage  of 
the  market ;  how  to  get  the  best  returns  from  a 
given  amount  of  money  and  labor;  knows  how 
to  economize,  and  how,  at  times  and  as  wisely, 
to  make  large  expenditures,  (say,  in  draining, 
manuring,  etc.,)  when  they  are  demanded.  For, 
in  farming,  as  well  as  in  acts  of  general  benevo¬ 
lence,  “there  is  that  giveth  and  yet  increaseth; 
and  there  is  that  withholdeth  more  than  is  meet, 
,ind  it  tendeth  to  poverty.” 

It  is  the  importance  of  sagacity,  prudent  fore¬ 
thought,  and  management,  of  skill  andenterprize 
that  we  wish  now  to  inculcate.  Mere  muscular 
labor,  however  severe  and  unremitted,  is  not 
enough;  book  learning  is  not  enough,  if  dis¬ 
joined  from  industry,  tact  and  economy.  There 
is  an  ideal  in  every  farmer’s  life,  towards  which 
he  should  always  be  striving  to  approach.  He 
should  aim  to  be  a  man  of  general  intelligence. 
Aside  from  the  topics  of  reading  and  study  com¬ 
mon  to  every  well-informed  man,  it  becomes  him 
(and  it  pays)  to  be  familiar  as  far  as  possible  with 
practical  chemistry,  meteorology,  geology,  min¬ 
eralogy,  botany,  animal  and  vegetable  physiolo¬ 
gy  and  mechanics.  Surely,  there  is  no  need  of 
mental  inactivity  here.  Nor  should  he  be  mere¬ 
ly  a  man  of  books  and  ’ologies.  He  ought  to  be 
a  practical,  sound-minded,  industrious,  common 
sense  man,  as  familiar  with  all  practical  details 
as  with  theories.  There  are  already  many  such 
farmers :  we  only  wish  there  were  more.  And 
ere  long,  there  will  be. 


How  a  Woman’s  Perseverance  secured 
a  Fine  Homestead. 

The  following  is  copied  from  a  recent  letter, 
to  the  American  Agriculturist ,  from  one  of  our 
German  subscribers  in  Tipton  County,  Ind.,  and 
is  but  an  imperfect  pictureof  what  has  occurred, 
and  is  still  occurring,  in  many  western  localities : 
“  About  twenty  years  ago  a  young  couple  came 
here,  and  bought  160  acres.  Though  the  price 
was  low,  the  purchase  money  nearly  exhausted 
their  means.  They  began  with  hard  labor  to 
build  themselves  a  future  homestead,  and 
through  all  the  hardships  of  their  undertaking, 
the  young  wife  was  at  the  side  of  her  husband, 
and  even  shared  his  out-door  toils.  One  day, 
when  they  were  both  trying  to  fell  one  of  the 
big  oak  trees,  the  man,  exhausted  and  discour¬ 


aged,  said:  “I  think  we  had  better  give  up, 
and  try  some  other  business,  we  will  never  suc¬ 
ceed  in  this.”  Thus  saying,  he  put  down  his 
ax.  But  the  woman  was  not  so  easily  dis¬ 
heartened.  “  Oh !  cut  away  !  ”  she  said,  “  we 
will  conquer  these  trees  by  and  by,  and  we  will 
have  a  nice  farm  before  long.”  These  words 
gave  new  strength  to  the  man’s  arm,  he  com¬ 
menced  to  work  again.  Now,  in  1861,  they  have 
a  beautiful  farm  of  200  acres.  They  are  ‘  well 
off,’  as  people  say.  At  the  county  fair  the  wo¬ 
man  received  premiums  for  her  fine  apples  and 
grapes.  The  daughter  had  good  needlework 
there,  and  the  father  exhibited  excellent  horses 
and  mules.  He  has  a  thousand  bushels  of  corn 
in  his  crib.  He  reads  the  Agriculturist ,  and  pro¬ 
cures  good  books  for  his  wife  and  children  to 
study.  The  husband  often  relates  the  story  to 
a  circle  of  friends,  and  says  that  he  would  not 
have  had  this  farm  and  independent  homestead, 
but  for  the  perseverance  and  encouragement  of 
his  wife  on  that  day.” 


Washes  for  Trees. 

Complaints  are  made,  here  and  there,  that  cer¬ 
tain  washes  for  the  bark  of  trees  do  more  harm 
than  good.  One,  whose  apple  trees  were  mossy 
and  hide  bound,  and  infested  with  insects,  used 
lime-wash;  another  used  soap;  another  tar; 
another,  a  solution  of  potash ;  but  in  nearly  every 
case,  with  unsatisfactory  results.  The  caustic 
lime  kills  the  parasitic  plants  and  the  vermin 
which  infest  the  bark ;  but  while  a  good  part  of 
it  soon  washes  off,  what  remains  becomes  con¬ 
verted  into  carbonate  of  lime,  which  fills  the 
pores  of  the  inner  bark,  and  prevents  its  healthy 
expansion  and  growth.  Common  soap  suds  is 
less  hurtful  than  the  solutions  Of  caustic  potash 

or  the  tar. - The  safest  and  best  wash  known 

to  us,  is  simply  a  solution  of  common  sal- 
soda,  (often  called  bleacher’s  No.  1  soda,)  dis¬ 
solved  in  rain  water,  at  the  rate  of  one  pound 
of  soda  to  a  gallon  of  water,  and  applied  in 
Spring  and  Fall.  It  will  not  hurt  the  tree,  but 
will  destroy  mosses  and  other  fungi;  and  no 
eggs  or  cocoons  of  vermin  can  stand  before  it. 
It  will  work  off  the  dead  bark,  and  leave  a  clean 
and  healthy  surface.  But  to  ensure  the  highest 
success  from  this  application,  the  soil  about  the 
roots  of  the  trees  should  be  drained  if  it  is  wet, 
and  be  manured  if  it  is  barren. 


To  Exterminate  Pea-Bugs. 

“  What  shall  I  do  to  rid  my  peas  of  bugs  ?” 
exclaim  both  gardeners  and  farmers.  And  we 
will  attempt  a  reply.  The  pea-weevil,  a  small, 
brown  bug  or  fly,  appears  early  in  the  Spring, 
at  the  time  the  first  crops  of  peas  are  forming 
their  pods.  He  stings  the  tender  pod,  right  against 
the  nascent  pea,  and  deposits  an  egg.  Sometimes 
he  punctures  every  pea.  A  grub  is  soon  hatch¬ 
ed,  which  eats  his  way  into  the  heart  of  the  pea. 
Here  he  grows  apace,  and  by  the  time  the  pea 
is  ripe  he  is  full  grown,  about  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  long.  He  is  now  a  white  grub,  and  has 
eaten  out  nearly  one  half  of  the  pea.  His  next 
step  is  to  pass  into  the  pupa  state,  where  he  re¬ 
mains  until  the  last  of  autumn,  when  he  becomes 
a  black  beetle,  and  is  prepared,  on  the  opening 
of  Spring,  to  attack  young  peas  and  to  repro¬ 
duce  his  kind.  This  being  the  natural  history  of 
the  insect,  we  may  judge  when  and  how  to  at¬ 
tack  him.  The  black-bird,  crow  and  oriole  are 
his  born  enemies,  but  they  do  little  towards 
exterminating  him.  Of  the  several  methods  em¬ 


ployed  successfully,  here  is  one  :  Make  as  many 
wooden  boxes  as  you  have  varieties  of  seed,  and 
fit  them  with  tight  covers.  After  gathering, 
sorting  and  drying  the  seeds,  put  three  or  four 
bits  of  camphor,  the  size  of  a  pea,  into  each  box, 
shake  well  together  and  put  away.  The  bugs 
will  be  disgusted.  Another  way  is,  to  scald  the 
seed  for  about  half  a  minute  in  boiling  water, 
just  before  planting.  This  will,  at  least,  destroy 
the  grubs  in  the  seed.  If  peas  are  buggy,  we 
usually  take  our  seed,  a  peck  at  a  time,  and  just 
before  sowing,  pour  in  boiling  water  enough  to 
cover  them ;  then  stir  until  cool,  and  sow.  The 
scalding  has  never  appeared  to  injure  the  germs, 
while  it  utterly  destroys  the  bugs,  and  hastens 
the  sprouting.  If  too  large  a  mass  of  peas  be 
taken  together,  or  if  rapid  stirring  be  omitted, 
they  might  be  injured  by  the  heat. 

Another  is  this :  Gather  the  peas  as  soon  as 
ripe,  dry  them  for  two  days  in  the  sun.  Then 
put,  about  a  pint  at  a  time,  in  a  colander,  cover 
with  a  pan,  set  them  over  a  vessel  of  boiling 
water,  keeping  them  there  until  the  steam  has 
penetrated  the  whole  mass  of  seed.  Then 
spread  them  out  to  dry,  and  put  away  in  boxes 
or  papers.  This  will  kill  the  pupa,  while  it  will 
not  injure  the  germ  of  the  seed. 

Peas  sown  as  late  as  the  middle  of  June,  are 
seldom  infested  with  the  weevil,  because  its  pe¬ 
riod  for  depositing  eggs  is  then  past.  It  is  a 
common  and  good  practice  to  sow  peas  for  the 
next  year’s  seed  very  late  in  the  season. 


Birds  and  Insects— Striking  Figures 

Prof.  Treadwell  of  Cambridge,  in  a  recent 
communication  to  the  Boston  Natural  History 
•  Society,  relates  the  following  gastronomic  feats 
of  the  Robin  redbreast.  “  By  experiment  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  though  the  bird’s  food  was  increased 
on  the  11th  day  to  40  worms,  weighing  20  penny¬ 
weights  (1  ounce),  the  weight  fell  off;  and  it  was 
not  until  the  fourteenth  day,  when  he  ate  sixty 
eight  worms,  or  34  pennyweights,  that  he  began 
to  increase.  On  this  day  the  weight  of  the  bird 
was  twenty  four  dwts.;  he  therefore  ate  forty 
one  per  cent  more  than  his  own  weight,  in  12 
hours.  He  weighed  after  it  29  pennyweights,  or 
15  per  cent  less  than  the  entire  food  he  had  eaten 
in  12  hours.  The  length  of  these  worms,  if  laid 
end  to  end,  would  be  about  fourteen  feet,  or  ten 
times  the  length  of  the  intestines.  To  meet  the 
objection  that  the  earth  worm  contains  but  a 
small  amount  of  solid  nutriment,  on  the  twenty 
seventh  day  he  was  fed  exclusively  on  beef, 
in  quantity  23  pennyweights;  at  night  tho 
bird  weighed  42  pennyweights,  or  but  little  more 
than  twice  the  amount  of  food  consumed  dur¬ 
ing  the  day — not  taking  into  account  the  earth 
and  water  swallowed.  This  presents  a  wonder¬ 
ful  contrast  with  the  amount  of  food  required 
by  the  cold-blooded  verterbrates — fishes  and  rep¬ 
tiles,  many  of  which  can  live  for  months  with¬ 
out  food.  It  contrasts  also  with  that  required  by 
mammalia.  A  man,  eating  at  the  same  rate, 
would  require  about  seventy  pounds  of  flesh  a 
day,  and  drink  five  or  six  gallons  of  water.” 

We  think  few  were  prepared  to  believe  such 
facts  in  regard  to  the  robin,  whatever  may  have 
been  their  impressions  of  the  usefulness  of  this 
bird.  A  pair  of  these  birds  in  a  garden,  with 
the  average  of  four  young  ones,  would  eat  two 
hundred  and  fifty  worms,  or  their  equivalent  in 
other  insects,  daily !  Of  canker  worms  and  cat¬ 
erpillars  when  they  first  come  out,  this  would 
amount  to  several  thousands  daily.  It  would 
not  take  a  great  many  birds  to  keep  a  garden 
clean  at  this  rate.  We  have  heard  of  men  who 
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boasted  that  they  could  whip  their  weight  of 
wild-cats.  The  robin  not  only  whips  his  weight 
of  savages  every  day,  but  destroys  them  and 
converts  them  into  excellent  guano. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Providence  in¬ 
tended  birds  as  a  police  to  keep  the  insects  in 
check,  and  if  we  will  keep  the  cats  and  boys 
under,  and  give  the  birds  a  fair  chance,  we  may 
again  have  plenty  of  fruit  and  grain. 


•  Celery  as  a  Field  Crop. 

A  New-Jersey  market  gardener  communi¬ 
cates  to  the  Gardener’s  Monthly  the  following 
method  of  growing  celery,  which  he  represents 
as  being  easy  as  raising  a  crop  of  cabbages : 

“  The  ground  necessary  for  the  growth  of  cel¬ 
ery  need  not  be  damp,  as  is  generally  supposed. 
Any  good,  rich  vegetable  soil,  if  level,  is  suffici¬ 
ent.  Although  the  plant  luxuriates  in  moisture, 
if  properly  applied,  yet  it  is  as  quickly  impa¬ 
tient  of  stagnant  water  at  the  roots  as  almost 
any  other  vegetable.  One  of  the  best  varieties 
for  private  culture  is  the  Incomparable  Dwarf, 
a  solid,  white  variety,  never 
attaining  more  than  two  feet 
in  length,  but  of  the  most 
delicious  flavor.  This  vari¬ 
ety  is  particularly  well  a- 
dapted  to  this  simple  mode 
of  cultivation,  which  con¬ 
sists  in  planting  the  plants 
on  the  surface,  one  foot 
apart  each  way , 
a  square  bed.  The  object 
in  having  the  plot  thus 
square  or  oblong  is,  that 
when  the  celery  is  so  plant¬ 
ed  in  a  mass,  the  plants 
crowd  each  other  when  full-grown,  so  that  in 
the  struggle  for  light,  the  hearts  are  drawn  up¬ 
wards — one  of  the  most  important  objects  to  be 
attained ;  which,  when  the  celery  is  planted  in 
single  or  double  rows,  can  not  be  attained, 
without  the  processes  of  what  we  call  “  hand¬ 
ling”  and  “hoeing  up.”  The  time  of  planting 
is  usually  the  month  of  July ;  but  if  good  strong 
plants  can  be  had,  fine  celery  may  be  grown  by 
planting  in  August.  Nothing  further  whatever 
is  necessary  in  its  cultivation  but  simply  hoeing 
to  encourage  growth  and  keep  down  weeds,  as 
is  done  in  a  cabbage  or  onion  bed.  This,  then, 
is  the  whole  process  from  the  time  of  planting 
in  July  until  November.  Thus  far,  it  is,  of 
course,  green,  unblanched;  the  blanching  pro¬ 
cess  being  done  when  stored  in  winter  quarters. 

The  time  of  digging  up  of  course  varies 
somewhat  in  diflerent  localities.  In  this  dis¬ 
trict  we  usually  have  all  put  away  by  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  November ;  and  after  ten  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  we  find  no  plan  so  simple  or  so  safe  as  the 
trench  system  for  blanching  or  preservation. 

The  process  consists  in  digging  a  trench  or 
drain  ten  or  twelve  inches  wide,  and  of  the 
depth  of  the  length  of  the  celery.  The  celery 
is  then  packed  perpendicularly  in  the  trench, 
moderately  tight,  until  the  whole  is  filled  up. 
It  will  be  understood  that  there  is  no  soil  thrown 
in  about  the  roots — none  being  necessary.  The 
roots,  being  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  quick¬ 
ly  absorb  sufficient  moisture  to  encourage  new 
roots,  which,  as  soon  as  formed,  the  blanching 
process  is  begun,  and  the  celery  will  be  fit  for 
use  in  four  or  six  weeks  from  the  time  of  being 
put  in  the  trench.  It  is  indispensable  to  cover 
the  trench  with  leaves  or  stable  litter  to  the 
depth  of  six  or  eight  inches;  but  this  must  be 
done  gradually— two  or  three  inches  at  a  time— 


as  the  season  advances.  If  put  on  at  once,  it 
stops  the  evaporation  from  the  mass  of  celery 
packed  in  the  trench,  and  the  blanching  being 
prematurely  hastened,  it  will  not  keep  so  well. 
A  great  advantage  we  find  in  this  way  of  pre¬ 
serving  winter  celery,  is  in  the  easy  access  we 
get  to  it  in  all  weathers, — nothing  more  being 
necessary  than  to  remove  the  litter  and  take  out 
what  is  wanted,  and  cover  in  carefully  again.” 
[A  cheap  easy  way  of  raising  celery  is  certainly 
a  great  desideratum,  the  above  is  worthy  of  a 
fair  trial  on  a  small  scale.  We  fear  the  celery 
will  not  be  tender. — Ed.  American  Agriculturist.] 


Halsted’s  Hand  Seed-Drill— Not  Patented. 

We  present  below'  engravings  and  a  des¬ 
cription  of  a  new  Seed-Drill,  on  exhibition  at 
the  Office  of  the  American  Agriculturist.  It  was 
designed  and  constructed  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Halsted, 
a  farmer  of  Rye,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and 
the  implement  shows  a  good  deal  of  ingenuity 
and  mechanical  skill  in  the  maker,  who,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  ordinary  farm  tools,  has  only  a 


Fig.  1. 

common  foot-turning  lathe  and  the  assistance  of 
a  neighboring  blacksmith.  He  constructed  one 
at  first  for  his  own  use,  but  it  operated  so  well 
that  several  of  his  neighbors  have  also  had  them 
made.  Mr.  Halsted,  however,  believes  in  every 
man  “  sticking  to  his  trade,”  and  as  his  busi¬ 
ness  is  farming,  he  offers  the  plans  of  his  seed 
drill  freely  to  any  or  every  one  who  desires  to 
make  them  for  home  use  or  for  sale,  and  he  of¬ 
fers  his  patterns  to  any  respectable  manufactur¬ 
er  who  will  put  the  machines  into  market. 

Description-.— The  size  of  the  apparatus  may 
be  understood  from  the 
engraving — taking  the 
wheels  at  nearly  one 
foot  in  diameter.  The 
letters  in  figs.  1  and  2 
refer  to  the  same  parts. 
The  two  wheels  may  be 
fastened  further  or  near¬ 
er  apart  upon  the  axle, 
being  held  at  any  point 
by  the  screws,  s.  The 
seed  distributors  are 
similarly  adjustable,  so 
that  the  implement  can 
be  used  for  sowing  rows 
at  different  distances 
apart.  The  implement 
of  this  size  and  form  is 
designed  for  the  smaller 
classes  of  seeds.  The  seeds  are  put  in  the 
boxes  or  hoppers,  h.  Fig.  2  shows  an  enlarged 
section  of  the  hopper,  raised  up,  and  of  the 
rest  of  the  distributing  apparatus,  made  by  cut¬ 
ting  down  through  from  front  to  rear.  The 
seed  measurers,  a,  fig.  1,  {i  fig  2,)  are  little  solid 
cylinders,  with  cup-like  holes  in  the  surface. 


These  cylinders  differ  in  the  number  of  holes, 
in  their  distance  apart,  and  in  the  depth  and 
size  of  the  holes — different  ones  being  used  for 
different  kinds  of  seeds.  The  slide,  d ,  is  also 
movable  up  and  down,  so  as  to  be  made  to  fit 
the  measuring  cylinder  more  or  less  closely,  and 
this  increases  or  diminishes  the  amount  of  seed. 
The  seed  box,  c,  opens  on  a  hinge  at  g,  and  is 
fastened  down  by  a  hook  at  f  to  allow  the 
change  of  cylinders.  The  seed  drops  from  the 
measurer  into  the  cavity  c,  and  falls  into  the  fur¬ 
row  made  by  the  small  hollow  plow,  p.  The 
roller,  following  the  plow  or  drill,  covers  the 
seed.  The  frame  of  the  roller  is  attached  at  k, 
and  the  bracing  rod  for  steadying  the  appara¬ 
tus  is  fastened  at  l.  All  the  parts  are  shown  so 
plainly  that  further  description  is  unnecessary. 


Drilling  better  than  Broadcast. 

Drilling  in  field  seeds  is  becoming  quite  com¬ 
mon,  but  not  enough  so.  Too  many  still  adhere 
to  broadcast  sowing  greatly  against  their  own 
interests.  It  certainly  stands  to  reason,  that 
twelve  stalks  of  wheat,  or  oats,  or  other  grain, 
will  do  better  if  each  grows  on  a  plot  three 
inches  square,  than  if  one  such  plot  contain  three 
or  four  stalks  crowded  together,  while  another 
plot  has  none.  But  this  happens  very  frequent¬ 
ly  in  a  field  sown  broadcast.  Again,  if  one  seed 
be  covered  but  half  an  inch,  and  the  next  one 
be  worked  down  three  or  four  inches  by  the  har¬ 
row  tooth,  the  two  will  come  up  unevenly,  and 
grow  unevenly.  Air  and  sun-light  are  import¬ 
ant  agents  in  promoting  the  growth  of  plants, 
and  the  full  effect  of  these  can  only  be  secured 
where  the  stalks  are  growing  at  something  like 
uniform  distances  apart.  The  expense  of  a  drill 
is  the  main  objection  to  its  introduction  every¬ 
where.  But  a  single  bushel  more  of  grain  per 
acre,  on  a  ten  or  twenty  acre  field  will  go  far  to 
meet  the  cost  of  the  drill,  or  at  least  pay  a  very 
high  interest  on  the  cost.  And  who  doubts 
that  much  more  than  the  extra  bushel  will  al¬ 
ways  be  secured  by  judiciously  using  a  seed  drill. 


About  Farm  Implements. 

It  is  “penny  wise  and  pound  foolish,”  to  buy 
poor  implements  because  they  can  be  got  low. 
Such  will  cost  a  vast  deal  of  time  and  patience, 
and  no  little  money  to  keep  them  in  order,  and 
even  then  not  work  satisfactorily.  Moreover, 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  using  a  ma¬ 
chine  or  simple  tool  of  the  best  make,  not  be¬ 
cause  they  are  expensive,  but  because  they  are 
handiest,  and  on  the  long  run  they  are  the  best 
and  cheapest.  The  interest  at  ten  per  cent  is  on¬ 
ly  $1  a  year  on  an  implement  costing  $10,  while 
it  is  50  cents  on  one  costing  $5.  Very  often  the 
$10  implement  will  save  half  a  dollar  a  day  over 
the  $5  one,  by  its  better  work,  and  saving  of  man 
and  team  power.  Nor  is  this  all  that  is  important 
about  implements.  When  bought,  they  should 
be  taken  care  of.  Before  attempting  to  use  them, 
they  should  be  put  into  perfect  working  order. 
The  knives  of  a  mowing-machine  should  be 
Avell  ground,  the  wheels  and  joints  oiled,  and  the 
whole  gearing  put  into  complete  trim  before 
starting  it ;  otherwise  it  will  get  out  of  order, 
time  and  patience  will  be  lost,  and  the  whole 
work  be  done  unsatisfactorily.  The  same  is 
true  in  general  of  harrows,  horse-rakes,  rollers, 
plows,  hoes,  shovels,  and  the  commonest  tools  of 
the  farmer’s  carpenter  shop.  Have  a  place  for 
everything,  and  then  keep  everything  in  its 
place,  and  always  in  good  working  condition. 
But  where  do  we  often  find  the  farmer’s  im- 
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plements  ?  To-day,  we  saw  a  plow  standing  in 
the  furrow,  and  yesterday  one  thrown  up  by  the 
side  of  the  fence  where  the  Fall  plowing  ended. 
Last  Fall,  we  saw  cultivators  and  horse-rakes 
dragged  up  into  the  corner  of  a  field  among  the 
bushes.  Sometimes,  the  expensive  horse-power, 
instead  of  being  carefully  housed,  is  left  out  in 
all  weathers,  from  one  thrashing  season  to 
another.  Implements  so  used,  seldom  get  their 
iron-work  oiled  to  prevent  rust,  or  their  wood¬ 
work  painted  to  prevent  rot.  It  is  the  testimo¬ 
ny  of  all  good  farmers,  that  the  time  and  money 
spent  in  painting  their  tools,  is  more  than  repaid 
in  their  increased  durability.  There  are  very 
few  farmers  who  can  afford  to  have  such  large 
holes  in  their  pockets  as  this  carelessness  makes. 
One  must  be  either  very  rich  or  be  making  mon¬ 
ey  very  fast  to  be  able  to  support  such  extrava¬ 
gance.  If  it  be  true,  as  it  is  often  said,  that  farm¬ 
ing,  as  a  general  rule,  does  not  yield  more  than 
five  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested,  we  do  not 
see  how  any  body  can  afford  such  expensive 
habits.  And  besides,  such  a  spendthrift  style  of 
living  exerts  a  bad  influence  on  one’s  family  and 
on  the  whole  neighborhood  in  which  he  lives. 


Blinks  from  a  Lantern  —  XXIX. 


VISITS  RUNOUT  ROGERS. 

Not  a  dozen  miles  from  Higgin’s  Rest  (de¬ 
scribed  in  the  Agricultwist  last  year),  lies  the 
farm  of  Runout  Rogers,  or  what  was  his  farm, 
before  he  sold  it,  for  he  is  to  vacate  on 
the  first  day  of  April,  1862,  according  to  the 
terms  of  sale.  Just  what  his  mother  was  think¬ 
ing  of  when  she  named  him,  I  am  not  able  to 
say.  It  is  not  a  scripture  nor  classic  name,  or 
one  belonging  to  the  family.  He  was  the  young¬ 
est  child  in  the  family,  perhaps  seen  to  be  the 
youngest  and  last  from  his  birth,  and  on  that 
account  named  thus,  according  to  a  custom 
that  prevailed  in  the  early  history  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  of  naming  children  from  some  circumstance 
attending  their  birth  or  infancy.  At  any  rate,  the 
name  was  appropriate  and  prophetic,  for  he  has 
run  out  every  thing  left  him  by  his  father,  and 
pretty  much  all  that  he  has  earned,  so  that  at 
the  age  of  fifty  years,  when  a  man  ought  to  have 
a  competence  and  to  be  looking  forward  to  a 
comfortable  old  age,  he  is  obliged  to  sell  the 
homestead  to  pay  his  debts  and  square  up  with 
the  world.  When  this  little  job  is  attended  to, 
he  will  not  be  worth  a  red  cent.  He  was  left  at 
the  age  of  twenty  three  with  a  fine  dairy  farm 
of  two  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  with  no  incum¬ 
brance  upon  it  except  a  debt  of  five  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  due  to  a  married  sister,  who  had 
not  received  her  portion  by  that  amount.  It  was 
the  homestead  of  the  family,  all  tfie  buildings 
were  in  good  repair,  and  the  land  in  good  heart, 
capable  of  keeping  thirty  cows,  with  all  the  oth¬ 
er  stock  needed  upon  a  dairy  farm.  It  was 
judged  to  be  worth,  at  the  time  of  his  father’s 
death,  ten  thousand  dollars.  He  had  made 
money  upon  the  farm,  paid  for  it  and  the  stock, 
and  left,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  an  estate  worth 


twenty  five  thousand  dollars,  which  made  a  rich 
man  among  farmers  in  the  last  generation. 

I  was  drawn  to  the  place  by  a  sale  of  cattle, 
the  last  remnant  of  the  stock — thirteen  cows, 
a  yoke  of  oxen,  and  horse,  being  all  that 
the  farm  is  now  capable  of  keeping.  The  sale 
was  hastened  on  account  of  the  short  crop  of 
hay,  and  the  well  founded  apprehension  that 
the  crows  might  forestall  a  sale  if  it  was  put  off 
until  Spring,  when  such  sales  usually  happen. 
The  place  has  the  neglected  air  of  a  slipshod 
farmer,  where  no  repairs  had  been  made  for 
twenty  years,  beyond  those  which  necessity 
compelled.  Shingles  will  wear  out,  and  paint 
will  grow  dingy,  and  fences  become  dilapidated 
in  that  time.  The  mortar  had  rattled  out  of  the 
chimney,  and  the  dozen  displaced  bricks  from 
the  top  proclaimed  alike  the  passage  of  time, 
and  the  breach  that  was  made  in  the  fortunes 
of  the  owner.  The  house  had,  originally,  been 
painted  red,  and  then  white,  in  the  last  days  of 
the  elder  Rogers.  It  had  been  innocent  of  oil 
and  white  lead  ever  since,  and  the  red  and 
white  appeared  in  about  equal  proportions,  ex¬ 
cept  where  the  weather  had  effaced  all  traces  of 
paint.  Here  and  there  a  clapboard  had  entirely 
disappeared,  and  occasionally  one  hung  by  a 
single  nail,  rattling  doleful  music  in  the  winter 
wind.  The  bars  were  generally  down  about 
the  premises,  and  the  gates  unhinged.  Many 
of  the  bar  posts  had  been  split  and  bound  up 
temporarily  with  white  birch  withes.  No  walls 
had  been  re-set  in  the  days  of  the  present  owner, 
and  the  foundations  were  badly  hove  with  the 
frost,  and  the  tops  were  full  of  gaps.  The  barn 
had  no  cellar,  and  no  sheds ;  the  practice  of  the 
former  owner  having  been  to  winter  the  most 
of  his  cattle  at  the  stack  yard — a  practice  that 
the  son  had  most  faithfully  followed.  The  cat¬ 
tle  had  been  gathered  in  the  yard  for  the  sale, 
and  presented  a  very  hirsute  appearance.  They 
were  exceedingly  thin  in  flesh,  the  rib-bones 
prominent,  and  the  back  arched,  probably  from 
the  habit  of  drawing  up  into  the  smallest  possi¬ 
ble  compass  during  the  keen  winter  blasts. 

“What  makes  your  cattle  so  fat  Mr.  Rogers  ?”  I 
asked  courteously, to  draw  out  his  views  on  stock. 

“  The  Fall  feed  was  rather  better  than  com¬ 
mon,  and  as  I  had  not  hay  enough  to  keep  them 
through  the  Winter,  I  intended  to  give  them 
all  they  could  eat,  to  get  them  ready  to  sell.” 

“And  how  long  have  they  had  full  feed?” 

“Well,  I  guess  about  a  week.  I  should  have 
begun  a  little  earlier  but  I  did  not  calculate  to 
have  the  sale  so  early.  Hay  was  so  high  that 
some  of  my  creditors  thought  it  would  be  worth 
more  to  sell  now  than  to  feed  out  this  Winter.” 

“  So  you  are  in  debt  Mr.  Rogers  ?” 

“  I  am  in  nothing  else,”  he  replied  sorrowfully, 
“  and  never  have  been.  You  see  I  was  in  debt 
five  hundred  dollars  when  I  begun,  five  and 
twenty  years  ago.  But  I  had  a  large  farm,  and 
a  good  one,  and  it  used  to  bring  in  crops  and 
produce  worth  fifteen  hundred  dollars  a  year, 
so  that  I  had  enough  of  every  thing,  and  did  not 
pay  any  particular  attention  to  the  debt.  I  could 
have  paid  it  then  easy  enough,  in  two  or  three 
years,  but  I  let  it  run  without  paying  the  inter¬ 
est.  Somehow  the  farm  did  not  produce  as  it 
used  to  when  father  owned  it,  though  I  did 
every  thing  about  as  he  did  only  I  did  not  make 
so  much  manure,  as  I  always  thought  it  cost 
more  than  it  came  to,  to  cart  dirt  into  the  barn 
yard,  and  then  cart  it  out  again.  After  a  few 
years  I  found  I  did  not  bring  the  year  around 
without  getting  in  debt,  and  I  had  to  hire  money 
to  pay  up  my  store  bills.  The  seasons  seemed 
to  change,  the  Springs  were  backward,  and  the 


frost  come  early  in  Autumn,  killing  the  corn 
and  spoiling  the  after  feed,  and  I  have  had  to 
reduce  my  stock  and  get  in  debt,  until  every 
thing  is  mortgaged,  and  I  have  now  had  to  sell 
out  entirely  to  get  square  with  the  world.  Don’t 
you  think  the  land  is  running  out  round  here?” 

“  I  rather  think  men  have  run  out.”  I  re¬ 
plied,  bringing  the  glare  of  my  lantern  full  in 
the  face  of  Mr.  Rogers.  The  man  looked  blank, 
probably  not  half  comprehending  my  meaning. 
But  here  it  is — the  same  old  story  over  again — 
the  soil  ruined  for  the  want  of  brains  to  till  it. 
You  talk  a  great  deal  in  the  modem  age  about 
improved  implements  of  husbandry  and  im¬ 
proved  tillage.  The  greatest  want  of  all  is  im¬ 
proved  men.  A  man  in  the  place  of  Runout 
Rogers  would  have  kept  this  old  homestead  im¬ 
proving,  so  that  it  would  support  a  hundred 
head  of  cattle.  The  soil  has  run  out  for  want 
of  a  man  to  till  it. 

If  I  might  trace  the  process  by  which  he  has 
lost  his  farm,  I  should  say  his  first  error  was  that 
he  has  paid  no  particular  attention  to  his  busi¬ 
ness.  Farming  is  as  much  a  business  as  buying 
and  selling  merchandize.  The  merchant  that 
never  takes  account  of  stock  and  balances  his 
books  to  see  how  he  stands,  soon  fails.  Mr. 
Rogers  never  did  this,  and  so  had  no  reason  to 
suspect  he  was  losing  ground  until  half  the  val¬ 
ue  of  his  farm  was  eaten  up  with  debts. 

Then  he  has  paid  no  attention  to  manure 
making,  which  is  the  sheet  anchor  of  good  farm¬ 
ing  every  where.  With  a  stock  of  thirty  cows 
when  he  took  possession  of  the  farm,  he  never 
made  over  a  hundred  loads,  and  it  has  been 
growing  less  ever  since.  He  had  all  the  facili¬ 
ties  for  making  six  hundred  loads  a  year,  and 
only  lacked  the  enterprise  to  do  it.  There  is  a 
muck  bed  of  seven  acres,  so  deep  that  no  bot¬ 
tom  has  ever  been  found,  within  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  of  his  barn. 

Again,  he  has  sold  grain  and  hay  instead  of 
feeding  it  out  upon  the  farm,  thus  compelling  a 
reduction  of  stock  and  smaller  sales  of  butter 
and  cheese,  and  of  other  animal  products.  His 
stock  have  had  no  shelter  in  Winter,  thus  cost¬ 
ing  him  ten  dollars  a  head  extra  for  feed,  and 
diminishing  their  product  of  milk  during  the 
Summer.  His  fences  have  not  been  kept  in  re¬ 
pair,  and  he  has  lost  some  of  his  crops  every 
year  by  unruly  cattle.  The  result  has  been,  a 
running  out  process  all  round — less  grass  in  the 
pastures,  less  hay  in  the  meadow,  less  stock  in 
the  yard,  and  fewer  pigs  in  the  sty,  until  a 
sheriff’s  sale  closes  the  scene.  Is  there  not  a 
moral  in  the  life  of  Runout  Rogers  ? 


A  Cheap,  Strong  Wind  Mill. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  half-hard  labor  to  be 
done  upon  the  farm,  more  fatiguing  from  their 
constancy,  than  their  intensity,  for  which  some 
cheap  power  is  wanted.  A  few  of  these  opera¬ 
tions  are  :  churning,  washing  clothes,  grinding 
apples  for  cider,  mashing  grapes,  currants,  and 
blackberries  for  wine,  sawing  wood,  cutting 
hay,  straw,  and  roots,  shelling  corn,  etc.  These 
are  usually  performed  by  hand  labor,  but  it  is 
tiresome  to  continue  them  steadily,  and  we  see 
no  reason  why  a  good,  cheap  wind  power  may 
not  be  constructed,  which  shall  take  the  place 
of  manual  labor.  The  power  may  be  light,  and 
even  portable.  It  should  be  self-regulating, 
cheap,  simple,  and  very  strong  in  its  ability  to 
resist  high  winds  and  rough  usage.  Why  such 
a  mill  is  not  in  common  use,  is  a  question  we 
refer  to  farmers  of  mechanical  turn  of  mind, 
whose  name  is  legion.  We  know  of  no  such  mill. 
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Attend  to  the  Wood  Lot. 


In  reference  to  the  expediency  of  thinning 
out  wood-lots,  opinions  differ.  Some  wood  men 
hold  that  a  forest  should  not  be  touched  with 
the  ax  except  when  it  is  purposed  to  sweep  the 
whole  down.  After  this  is  done,  say  they,  we 
may  clean  up  our  ground  for  crops,  or  may  let 
a  second  growth  of  timber  spring  up.  Others 
hold  that  a  lot  may  be  judiciously  thinned  every 
year  or  two,  and  thus  renew  the  timber  gradu¬ 
ally,  without  ever  cutting  down  the  whole.  For 
an  old.forest,  where  the  trees  have  nearly  made 
their  full  growth,  and  where  there  are  only  a 
few  young  trees,  and  they  quite  small  and  poor, 
thinning  out  will  do  very  little  good.  The  old 
and  middle  aged  trees  have  grown  tall  and  slen¬ 
der,  and  have  got  their  character  formed  beyond 
much  improvement.  Their  roots  are  small  and 
run  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  if  we 
take  away  the  surrounding  trees,  these  slim  and 
unanchored  sons  of  the  forest  will  be  sure  to 
topple  over.  And  then,  the  few  young  trees 
will  grow  not  nearly  so  fast,  and  never  become 
so  vigorous  and  handsome  as  they  would  in  a 
more  open  situation.  The  better  way  then  is  to 
cut  off  the  whole  race,  and  begin  anew.  If  the 
lot  is  fenced  in,  and  fares  and  cattle  kept,  out  for 
several  years,  the  young  wood  will  make  a  vig¬ 
orous  growth,  and  a  new  thrifty  forest  appear 
with  marvellous  rapidity. 

But  suppose  the  wood-lot  is  a  comparatively 
new  one,  the  trees  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet 
high ;  then  by  all  means  thin  out.  For,  when 
in  mixed  woods,  trees  are  allowed  to  grow  up 
indiscriminately,  there  will  always  be  more 
than  the  ground  can  well  sustain.  Their  roots 
will  ramify  in  every  direction,  filling  the  soil 
with  a  massy  net  work,  crowding  and  exhaust¬ 
ing  each  other.  Thin  them  out  judiciously, 
and  then  there  will  be  pasturage  enough  for  the 
roots  of  all.  The  trunks  and  tops  of  those  left 
will  be  better  formed  than  they  could  otherwise 
be.  A  writer  on  forestry  says  that  “  in  raising 
a  plantation  for  timber,  the  approved  rule  for 
hard  wood  trees  is,  to  leave  a  space  around 
each  tree  equal  to  one-half  its  height;  and  for 
resinous  trees,  a  space  equal  to  one-third  its 
hight.  This  should  be  kept  in  view  from  the 
moment  the  thinnings  commence.” 

From  this  same  source,  and  others,  we  learn 
that  in  Germany  this  matter  is  regulated  by  the 
government.  Competent  and  educated  agents 
are  appointed,  who  see  to  it  that  no  forest  is 
destroyed  through  wantonness  or  neglect.  They 
plant  new  woodlands,  first  plowing  the  fields 
selected  and  sometimes  fenced  in,  and  sowing 
the  seeds  of  various  trees.  The  crooked  and 
feeble  seedlings  are  pulled  tip  the  second  year, 
and  good  vigorous  ones  are  supplied  in  their 
places  if  necessary.  In  about  ten  years  a  radi¬ 
cal  thinning  is  made,  only  enough  trees  being 
left  to  just  shade  the  ground.  In  this  work  of 
tilling  the  land  and  thinning  the  forests,  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  the  peasantry  find  occupation,  who 
would  otherwise  suffer  for  want.  Shade  is  in¬ 
dispensable  to  the  growth  of  the  seedlings  of 
many,  indeed  of  most  of  the  forest  trees.  When 
a  forest  is  to  be  cut  down,  and  re-seeded  with  the 
same  kind  of  timber,  the  thinning  out  is  carried 
to  that  extent,  that  but  a  few  of  the  most  sturdy 
and  most  fruitful  of  the  monarchs  of  the  forest 
are  left.  The  ground  then  being  cleared  and 
prepared  for  the  seed,  as  soon  as  a  good  mast  is 
had,  the  new  forest  is  sown — and  the  old  trees 
stand  a  few  years  to  protect  the  young  growth. 
Probably  we  should  not  like  to  have  the  gov¬ 


ernment  interfere  with  our  forests,  but  the  fore¬ 
going  will  show  how  much  woodlands  are  val¬ 
ued  abroad,  and  how  deserving  they  are  of  in¬ 
telligent  care.  Our  own  interests  and  those  of 
our  posterity  are  concerned  in  this  thing,  and 
we  should  give  it  our  best  consideration. 


Pickling  Wheat  and  Other  Seeds. 

Hewitt  Davis,  says,  in  the  Agricultural  Ga¬ 
zette,  that  his  practice  for  many  years  was  to  use 
copperas,  arsenic,  and  other  mineral  poisons,  for 
preparing  wheat  for  sowing,  as  a  means  of  pre¬ 
venting  smut,  burnt  ear,  etc.  But  having  lost 
a  valuable  lot  of  turkeys  which  accidentally  got 
into  a  newly  sown  field,  he  was  led  to  think  fur¬ 
ther  on  the  subject,  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  benefit  of  pickling  was  mainly  due  to 
the  cleansing  during  the  pickling  and  washing. 
He  has  since  found  that  the  washing  of  grain  in 
plenty  of  water  floats  off  the  impurities,  and 
light  imperfect  grains,  and  is  just  as  effective  as 
the  former  pickling ....  The  editor  recommends 
soaking  the  grain  in  a  solution  of  Glauber’s  salt 
(sulphate  of  soda),  which  can  be  purchased 
cheaply.  The  grain  is  -afterwards  dried  off  with 
dry  lime.. . .  .M.  Leluz- ,  of  France,  advises  to 
soak  wheat  seed  in  a  bime,  made  by  dissolving 
at  the  rate  of  one  pound  of  Glauber’s  salts  to  a 
gallon  of  hot  water.  A  gallon  of  this  is  poured 
over  each  sack  of  wheat  s<  ed  and  about  2  lbs. 
of  fresh  slaked  lime  thoroughly  mixed  in  to  dry 
it  off.  The  action  of  the  salt  and  the  lime  is 
to  destroy  the  smut  and  other  fungi,  while 
both  together  form  an  efficient  fertilizer.  We 
commend  this  method  for  preparing  Spring 
wheat  seed,  and  also  for  Winter  wheat.  The 
Glauber’s  salt  (sulphate  of  soda)  is  very  cheap, 
and  can  be  bought  in  small  quantities  for  a  few 
cents  per  pound.  It  is  sold  in  New- York,  at 
wholesale  for  one  cent  a  pound,  or  even  less. 


Potatoes— Small  or  Large,  Whole  or  Cut. 

“  Big,  and  the  but  end,  by  all  means,”  says 
one.  “  Cut  potatoes,  if  you  want  to  economize,” 
says  another.  “It  is  of  no  consequence,”  says 
a  third.  “  They  will  rot  any  way,”  says  a  fourth. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  practice  which 
shows  that  this  very  useful  vegetable  will  bear 
more  abuse  than  almost  any  other  crop  grown 
upon  the  farm.  The  writer  has  tried  almost  all 
methods  and  has  settled  down  upon  whole  pota¬ 
toes,  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter, 
as,  on  the  whole,  the  most  desirable  for  seed, 
taking  into  account  the  immediate  crop  and 
the  future  welfare  of  the  tubers.  If  we  look 
merely  at  the  immediate  crop,  we  can  doubtless 
get  more  from  a  given  amount  of  seed  to  cut 
them  into  single  eyes,  than  to  plant  them  whole. 
But  we  have  very  strong  suspicion  that  this  cut¬ 
ting  weakens  the  stamina  of  the  plant,  and  if 
followed  up  with  any  variety  for  a  long  series 
of  years  would  run  it  out.  We  ought  to  follow 
such  a  method,  \r  we  can  discover  it,  as  will  keep 
the  plants  in  the  highest  health,  and  make  the 
crop  sure  and  remunerative. 

We  have  grown  good  potatoes  from  the  small¬ 
est  seed,  a  half  inch  or  less  in  diameter,  but  it 
was  only  upon  very  rich  soil  and  with  extra 
care.  The  objections  to  using  large  potatoes 
whole,  are  the  extra  expense  for  seed,  as  it  re¬ 
quires  from  twelve  to  fifteen  bushels  to  the  acre, 
and  the  over  stocking  of  every  hill  tending  to 
produce  a  great  many  small  potatoes.  The  me¬ 
dium  size  removes  these  objections,  furnishes 
just  about  seed  enough,  stocks  the  hills  suffi¬ 


ciently,  and  praserves  the  health  of  the  plant. 
This  practice  we  have  followed  for  several  years 
and  on  the  whole,  it  gives  the  best  results. 

If  we  admit  the  theory  to  be  correct  on  which 
the  practice  is  fqunded,  it  would  not  follow  that 
it  would  in  every  case  preserve  the  crop  from 
disease.  Almost  every  variety  has  been  subject 
to  cutting  and  to  disease  for  many  years,  and  no 
one  can  be  perfectly  sure  that  he  plants  a  sound 
healthy  tuber  if  the  size  is  every  thing  desirable. 
If  the  constitution  has  been  weakened  in  any 
way  it  is  much  more  likely  to  be  injured  by  the 
hot,  wet  weather  of  August,  than  a  strong  plant 
would  be.  The  universal  prevalence  of  the  rot 
is  probably  owing  quite  as  much  to  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  seed,  as  to  soil  and  climatic  influences. 


Hints  on  Tobacco  Culture— No.  I. 

STARTING  THE  PLANTS. 

Without  stopping  to  discuss  the  moral  ques¬ 
tion  of  tobacco  using,  we  will  only  treat  of  its 
agricultural  bearings,  and  here  is  a  wide  field. 
Exhausted  acres  once  most  fertile,  impover¬ 
ished  farms  and  plantations  which  a  few  years 
ago  teamed  with  luxuriant  growth,  whole 
counties  and  sections  of  States  ruined  as  to 
present  prosperity,  testify  sadly  to  the  results  of 
the  wrong  culture  of  this  poisonous  plant.  This 
is  a  matter  of  history  and  fact.  We  hold  that 
these  results  need  not  have  been,  and  need  not  be. 

Tobacco,  properly  cultivated,  offers  the  far¬ 
mer  a  very  quick  way  of  turning  manure  into 
money.  The  temptation  is  to  turn  also  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  soil  into  money,  and  thus  exhaust  it. 
Few  crops  will  bear  to  grow  upon  the  same 
land  year  after  year ;  with  manure  enough,  to¬ 
bacco  may  be  thus  raised,  and  as  this  saves 
labor,  it  furnishes  powerful  temptation  to  labor¬ 
sparing  farmers.  It  never  ought  to  he  cultivated  ex¬ 
cept  in  a  regular  rotation.  As  a  cleaning,  crop 
it  is  valuable,  for  it  will  neither  endure  weeds, 
nor  will  they  grow  in  its  shade.  It  requires 
high  manuring,  thorough  tillage,  and  freedom 
from  water  in  the  soil — so  that  soil  on  which 
good  tobacco  has  been  raised,  is  easily  prepared 
for  almost  any  other  crop. 

The  best  soil  is  a  good  deep  loam,  and  the 
best  situation  one  not  exposed  to  early  Autumn 
frosts ;  first-rate  corn  land  is  good  tobacco  land. 
If  broken  up  from  sward,  this  should  be  done 
the  Autumn  previous,  though  by  plowing  early 
and  repeatedly  before  the  time  of  setting  out  the 
plants,  the  land  may  be  well  subdued,  even  if 
taken  up  in  the  Spring.  There  should  be  an 
application  of  manure  equivalent  to  40  or  50 
two-horse  loads  to  the  acre — the  coarser  half  of 
which  should  be  turned  under  7  to  9  inches  deep, 
and  the  rest  afterwards  be  placed  on  the  surface, 
and  plowed  or  otherwise  worked  in. 

The  Seed  Bed  must  be  prepared  and  sowed 
by  the  middle  of  April,  in  the  warmest  and  best 
place  on  the  farm — allowing  about  a  square  rod 
for  each  acre  intended  for  tobacco.  This  bed 
should  be  deeply  spaded,  richly  manured,  and 
it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  lay  on  a  mass  of  brush 
and  dry  litter  and  burn  it,  before  smoothing  and 
raking  over  the  bed.  This  destroys  weed  seeds, 
adds  fertility  in  the  ashes,  a  dark  color  in  the 
charcoal,  and  makes  a  most  friendly  preparation 
for  the  fine  seeds.  The  seeds  may  be  sprouted 
before  sowing,  by  mixing  them  with  fine  earth, 
moistening,  and  setting  a  few  days  in  a  warm 
place.  This  is  advisable  only  in  late  sowing.  Use 
a  large  thimbleful  of  seed  to  the  rod,  if  you  are 
sure  of  your  seed.  It  is  always  best  to  prove 
the  seed  by  previously  sowing  a  little  in  a  pot 
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placed  in  a  liot-bed  or  under  a  glass  in  the  house, 
and  kept  warm.  Thoroughly  mix  it  with  half 
a  pint  of  fine  soil  before  sowing ;  sow  the  seed, 
and  then  roll  the  bed  with  a  hand  roller,  or  spat 
it  down  evenly  with  a  shovel.  The  bed  must 
be  shielded  against  frost  and  beating  rains  by 
covering  it  with  boards  or  cloths,  (hay  caps  are 
good).  When  the  young  plants  appear,  occa¬ 
sional  waterings  with  dilute  liquid  manure  pro 
mote  a  more  vigorous  growth.  They  must  be 
thinned  out  where  crowded,  and  scrupulously 
weeded.  They  will  grow  unevenly  and  slowly ; 
and  the  largest  will  be  ready  to  transplant  to 
the  field  about  the  tenth  of  June,  in  latitude 
41° — earlier  at  the  South,  and  five  to  ten 
days  later,  if  further  North,  at  this  time  they 
may  be  transplanted  2i  to  3  feet  apart  in  rows 
3  feet  apart.  The  period  of  transplanting  con¬ 
tinues,  according  to  the  weather,  for  some  days, 
or  even  weeks.  The  young  plants  root  easily, 
and  grow  rapidly,  particularly  if  we  have  warm, 
moist  days  and,  when  well  rooted,  luxuriate  in 
our  hottest  Summer  weather. 


[PRIZE  ARTICLE.] 

Cultivation  of  the  Oat. 

BY  s.  P.  N.* 

The  Oat  is  cultivated,  perhaps,  more  widely  than 
any  other  of  our  grain  crops,  having  but  few  ene¬ 
mies,  tolerant  of  great  differences  of  soil  and  cli¬ 
mate,  and  producing  remunerative  crops  on  the 
poorest  soils.  Owing  to  its  strong  assimilative 
powers  it  seems  one  of  the  best  means  for  the  ex¬ 
traction  of  fertility  from  an  almost  exhausted  soil. 
And  although  by  some,  and  not  a  few,  it  is  so  used, 
yet  when  judiciously  introduced  into  a  rotation, 
it  is  not  so  greatly  an  exhausting  crop. 

PREPARATION  OP  THE  SOIL. 

It  is  a  common  custom  to  sow  Oats  following 
corn,  although  they  require  a  rather  heavier,  closer 
soil,  the  desirable  qualities  being  moistness,  and  a 
reasonable  compactness  ;  a  clayey  loam  is  the  best 
soil,  as  the  plant  is  impatient  of  drouth.  The 
ground  should  be  broken  as  early  in  the  Spring  as 
it  can  be  well  worked,  plowing  deeply,  Oats  being 
better  able  to  bear  the  bringing  up  of  a  portion  of 
the  subsoil  than  most  other  crops.  The  teams  at  that 
time  are  stronger,  the  ground  loose  from  the  effects 
of  the  winter  frosts,  and  the  absence  of  sward  still 
further  favoring,  it  seems  the  most  suitable  time 
for  the  deepening  of  the  soil,  an  object  which  should 
be  ever  in  view  with  the  farmer. 

PUTTING  IN  THE  SEED. 

As  soon  as  practicable,  after  plowing,  the  seed 
should  be  sown.  For  several  reasons  I  give  pref¬ 
erence  to  drilling  in  the  seed,  for  by  so  doing  (1st,) 
the  seed  can  be  more  evenly  distributed  than  by 
hand  sowing;  (2d,)  the  covering  is  more  perfect 
and  uniform  than  either  by  the  harrow  or  the  plow ; 
(3d,)  the  amount  per  acre  can  be  more  exactly 
regulated;  (4th,)  the  grain  comes  up  simultane¬ 
ously,  and  starting  evenly  it  does  not  present  the 
spotted  appearance  of  many  fields,  and  (5th,)  the 
grain  is  much  less  apt  to  lodge.  I  have  had,  and 
also  frequently  seen,  drilled  oats  stand  well  side  by 
side  with  badly  lodged  hand  sown  grain  where  no 
other  difference  could  be  assigned  than  the  mode 
of  sowing.  I  allow  the  ground  to  dry  sufficiently 
to  bear  rolling  after  plowing,  then  drill  in  the  grain 
not  more  than  two  inches  deep,  one  inch  indeed  on 
my  heaviest  lands,  and  then  finish  with  the  roller 
again.  Large  breadths  of  oats  are  well  put  in  by 
sowing  immediately  on  the  fresh  plowed  lands, 
harrowing  twice,  first  lengthwise  of  the  furrows, 
then  across,  and  finishing  off  by  rolling  the  surface ; 
the  last  an  important  matter  in  laying  down  afield 
of  this  grain.  Should  the  soil  be  liable  to  have 
water  stand  upon  it  after  a  rain,  it  should  be  under- 

*  The  name  and  address  of  this  writer  (whose  letter  is 
post-marked  New-Jersey).  can  not  be  found;  will  he 
please  notify  us  that  he  may  receive  his  prize.— Ed. 


drained,  or  at  least,  after  sowing,  water  furrows 
should  be  opened  with  plow  and  shovel  for  its  exit ; 
no  grain  but  rice  can  be  expected  to  become  aquatic 
in  its  habits,  to  accommodate  careless  farmers.  The 
amount  of  seed  sown  varies  from  two  and  a  half  to 
four  bushels  per  acre,  my  own  heaviest  crops  have 
been  from  three  and  a  half  bushels  of  seed.  As  a 
general  rule  the  better  and  the  heavier  the  soil  the 
more  seed  it  will  bear ;  three  bushels  is  the  average 
and  is  safe.  The  earliest  sown  crop,  except  in  very 
rare  instances,  is  the  best,  both  in  weight  and  yield, 
though  the  eye  may  not  detect  the  difference. 

VARIETIES. 

With  respect  to  the  kind  to  be  sown  there  is  much 
difference  of  opinion,  but  it  seems  well  established 
that  the  Black  Poland  Oat ,  is  one  of  the  best,  if  not 
the  best  variety,  weighing  sometimes  fifty  pounds 
to  the  bushel.  The  Imperial  Oat,  is  also  very  heavy, 
and  is  preferred  in  the  Northern  and  Middle  States 
to  most  Other  improved  varieties.  It  has  a  clean 
bright,  plump  grain,  almost  equaling  barley  in  solid¬ 
ity,  and  it  is  very  prolific.  The  White  Poland  Oat, 
first  distributed,  I  believe,  through  the  Agricultur¬ 
ist  Office,  and  now  widely  multiplied,  is  also 
a  beautiful,  prolific,  and  very  heavy  grain.  The 
common  White  Oats  are  the  most  extensively  culti¬ 
vated  in  the  United  States,  and  are  hardy,  yielding 
tolerably  well,  varying  with  the  season  more  than 
most  others  in  weight,  a  bushel  weighing  from  fif¬ 
teen  to  thirty  four  pounds.  Oats  are  found  when 
long  sown  on  the  same  farm  to  deteriorate  both  in 
the  weight  and  yield,  and  great  advantage  results 
in  obtaining  seed  from  other  localities,  especially 
from  cooler  latitudes.  I  have  twice  imported  Oats 
from  England,  the  Potato  Oat,  and  another  variety 
of  unknown  name.  When  sowed  they  weighed  44 
pounds  to  the  bushel,  but  year  after  year  they  be¬ 
came  lighter  until  they  were  abandoned  for  a  black 
Oat  obtained  from  Prince  Edward’s  Island,  N.  B., 
which  I  have  sown  for  a  number  of  years  without 
any  perceptible  diminution  of  weight  or  produce. 
Possibly  under  my  present  mode  of  selecting  seed 
the  English  grain  might  have  been  kept  up. 

SELECTION  OF  SEED. 

I  adopt  the  following  mode :  taking  a  marketable 
article  I  place  in  the  fan  mill,  instead  of  the  usual 
screen,  a  board  three  or  four  inches  shorter,  and  by 
a  rapid  turning  blow  over  about  one  fourth  of  the 
grain.  The  portion  which  runs  down  its  usual 
course  will  thus  be  the  best  and  plumpest  grain, 
and  I  find  will  keep  the  crop  up  to  the  standard 
weight  apparently  indefinitely,  which  is  all  we  can 
expect  in  our  latitude.  I  think  farmers  would  find 
their  account  in  this  mode  of  obtaining  most  of 
their  seeds.  [This  is  certainly  so — “  like  produces 
like.”— Ed.] 

HARVESTING. 

In  harvesting,  which  is  generally  done  by  the  reap¬ 
ing  machine,  care  should  be  taken  to  guard  against 
cutting  too  green,  for  although  the  straw  is  better 
for  fodder,  the  grain,  unlike  wheat  or  rye,  is  not  so 
heavy,  as  I  have  found  from  trial ;  and  the  injury 
from  binding  too  hastily  is  greater,  for  the  Oats  pack 
more  closely  in  the  sheaf,  shock,  and  mow.  Owing 
to  this  close  packing  many  farmers  have  abandoned 
the  reaping  machine,  and  returned  to  the  cradle  in 
harvesting  Oats,  the  “  gavels  ”  thrown  off  the  ma¬ 
chine  frequently  receiving  injury  from  wet,  while 
the  swa.h  of  the  cradle  will  dry  out  after  a  shower, 
almost  immediately,  without  even  turning.  It  is  the 
practice  among  some  farmers  to  draw  in  their  Oats 
without  binding,  the  gavels  being  loaded  on  the 
wagon,  with  forks  adapted  thereto,  in  the  manner 
of  sheaves,  buts  outward,  and  then  pitched  indis¬ 
criminately  into  the  mow  like  hay.  If  stacked,  more 
care  is  used,  the  gavels  being  placed  buts  outward, 
at  least  on  the  outer  course.  But  from  repeated 
trials  of  both  plans,  I  give  the  preference  to  bind¬ 
ing  ;  the  difference  in  time  is  not  noticeable,  and  the 
room  required  in  the  mow  less ;  the  thrashing,  also, 
is  much  expedited.  In  the  field  they  may  be  pro¬ 
tected  for  some  weeks,,  if  necessary,  by  a  mode  of 
miniature  stacking-,,  as  follows  :  I  place  from  fifty 
to  one  hundred  sheaves  in  a  shock,  commencing  in 
the  center,  by  laying  four  6heaves  in  the  form  of  a 


cross,  the  heads  together  and  over-lapping  consider¬ 
ably,  and  in  the  angles  others,  for  a  center  i 
then  a  ring  with  the  buts  out,  the  tops  a  little 
further  in  than  the  bauds  of  the  center  sheaves,  and 
build  up  to  a  point,  capping  with  a  large  sheaf,  buts 
upward  and  the  tops  spread  evenly  on  all  sides  to 
shed  the  rain  around  the  shock.  It  is  well,  however, 
to  get  all  grain  under  cover  as  soon  as  practicable. 
[That  is,  as  soon  as  there  is  no  danger  of  heating 
in  the  mow.— Ed.] 

THRASHING  AND  MARKETING. 

The  thrashing  is  now  almost  entirely  performed 
by  horse  power,  machines  being  used  and  taking 
the  place  of  the  flail  and  of  the  old  mode  of  treading 
out  on  the  barn  floor  by  horses.  I  find  it  most  ex¬ 
peditious  in  cleaning  up  from  the  chaff  to  perform 
the  operation  twice  ;  first  with  a  large-meshed 
riddle  or  screen,  and  then  with  a  finer  one  of  say 
four  meshes  to  the  inch.  A  nice  clean  sample  of 
grain  is  always  of  readier  sale  and  will  command  a 
better  price  than  the  same  article  mixed  with  dirt 
and  trash,  buying  grain  being  a  science  as  well  un¬ 
derstood  as  selling  it,  and  farmers  can  find  little 
profit  in  paying  freight  and  commissions  on  dirt  in 
grain.  The  best  market  for  Oats  is  probably  New- 
York,  if  the  producer  is  not  so  far  off  as  to  con¬ 
sume  his  profits  in  freights.  The  large  grain 
dealers  there,  if  applied  to,  will  furnish  bags  to  the 
grower  at  a  small  percentage,  and  sell  the  grain  on 
moderate  commission,  often  doing  better  for  the 
farmer  than  he  could  for  himself  in  that  great  Babel. 
There  the  Black  Oat  is  preferred ;  in  Philadelphia  it 
is  almost  unknown,  the  white  sorts  taking  its  place. 

GENERAL  REMARKS,  ROTATION,  ETC. 

On  soils  equally  fertile,  oats  are  uniformly  heav- 
ier  and  more  prolific  in  the  cool  latitudes  and  iu 
moist  seasons.  They  are  esteemed,  though  I  think 
unjustly,  an  exhaustive  crop.  Their  place  in  the 
rotation  in  this  latitude,  is  usually  after  corn ;  the 
Oat  stubble  is  then  plowed  up  for  wheat,  thus  inju¬ 
diciously,  as  it  seems  to  me,  bringing  two  straw 
crops  close  together.  This  course  I  have  abandon¬ 
ed,  and  introduced  clover  between  the  two  ;  sowing 
it  thickly  with  the  Oats,  pasturing  it  the  next  sum¬ 
mer,  and  plowing  that  sod  up  for  wheat ;  the  re¬ 
sults  are  eminently  satisfactory.  [The  rotation 
would  then  be  (1,)  corn  on  sward  ground  with  ma¬ 
nure  ;  (2,)  oats  without  manure,  seeding  down  to 
clover ;  (3,)  pasture ;  (4,)  clover  turned  under  and 
wheat  sowed,  seeding  down  to  grass  ;  (5,)  wheat 
taken  off  and  grass  remaining ;  (6,7,8,)  grass  mowed 
two  or  three  years— perhaps  receiving  top-dressing 
the  second  year— then  wheat.— Ed.]  Oats  are  ben- 
efitted  by  almost  any  of  the  usual  fertilizers.  Lime 
applied  immediately  to  the  crop,  has  the  effect  of 
retarding  its  ripening,  and  is  thereby  often  of  ques¬ 
tionable  benefit,  exposing  the  plant  for  a  longer 
time  to  the  accidents  of  the  season,  and  also  to  iu- 
sects.  Ashes  have  rather  the  contrary  effect,  and 
seem  to  be  peculiarly  efficacious  in  increasing  the 
yield.  Nitrogenous  manures,  such  as  Peruvian 
guano,  are  apt  to  cause  luxuriant  growth  and  con¬ 
sequent  lodging  if  applied  too  freely.  The  best 
mode  of  manuring  the  Oat  crop,  is  through  the 
preceding  crop,  getting  the  land  in  good  heart, 
and  not  by  specially  stimulating  the  growing  plant. 
On  sod  they  rarely  do  as  well  as  the  quality  of  the 
soil  would  lead  one  to  expect.  The  chief  enemies 
of  the  Oat  are :  rust,  the  army  worm,,  and  the  aphis. 
The  army  worm,  if  he  comes,  has  it  all  his  own  way, 
though  a  deep  furrow  plowed  round  the  field,  the 
furrow  slice  thrown  towards  the  fence,  and  pits  dug 
at  intervals,  into  which  the  worms  fall,  has  proved 
measurably  successful,  many  bucketsful  of  worms 
having  been  thus  taken  by  single  farmers.  The 
aphis  is  a  plant  louse  of  a  reddish  color,  that  at¬ 
tacks  the  upper  part  of  the  stalk  and  the  stems 
of  the  head,  and  sucks  the  juices,  causing  shriv¬ 
eling  of  the  kernel,  though  the  husk  seems  of 
full  size.  Very  extensive  damage  was  done  to  the 
crop  by  this  insect  during  the  past  Summer.  Rust 
has  been  extensively  damaging  in  some  seasons, 
particularly  in  the  West.  I  believe  no  remedy  is 
known.  The  above  is  the  result  of  15  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  farming,  during  the  last  10  of  which, 
Oat  growing  has  been  rather  a  specialty. 
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THE  VILLAGE  BLACKSMITH - Rrom  a  Painting  by  R.  Elmore,  It.  A. 

Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


Man  with  the  rugged  sinews,  man  with  the  face  of  soot ! 
Come  forge  for  us  a  horseshoe,  fit  for  Eclipse’s  foot ! 

The  principal  figure  in  the  beautiful  picture 
which  our  artist  furnishes  for  this  number  of  the 
Agriculturist,  is  a  very  important  personage  to 
those  who  have  horses  to  be  shod.  “  No  foot, 
no  horse !”  is  a  good  old  proverb,  and  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  good  feet,  or  the  improvement  of 
bad  ones,  largely  depends  upon  the  skill  and 
care  of  the  Village  Blacksmith.  Those  who 
cluster  round  his  forge  these  raw  nights,  to  gos¬ 
sip  over  the  latest  news  of  the  war,  may  not 
think  it,  but  the  part  the  Blacksmith  operates 
upon  is  a  complex  and  cunning  structure,  ad¬ 
mirably  adapted  for  its  work,  but  liable  to  de¬ 
rangement  and  disease  if  neglected  or  improp¬ 
erly  treated.  As  sure  as  the  sparks  fly  upward, 
your  horse,  though  he  be  worth  five  hundred 
dollars  now,  shall  be  lame,  if  he  is  long  shod  by 
an  incompetent  or  careless  Village  Blacksmith. 
The  latter  is  sometimes  ignorant  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  which  should  guide  him,  and  too  often  des¬ 
pises  their  application  when  informed  of  them. 
He  will  rasp  and  pare  and  hammer  as  if  the  foot 
were  a  mass  of  insensible  horn,  whereas  it  is  a 
complicated  elastic  spring,  with  a  cushion  at¬ 
tached,  to  receive  easily  the  weight  of  the  horse. 
If  this  were  not  so,  fancy  the  shock  which  every 
stroke  of  Mr.  Bonner’s  marvellous  fast  trotting 
mares  must  give  to  the  j  oints  of  the  frame  above. 
Instead  of  preserving  this  elasticity  with  the 
greatest  care,  the  workmanship  of  our  Village 
Blacksmith  is  too  often  calculated  to  impair  and 


i  destroy  it.  Hence  inflammation  of  the  interior 
I  tissues,  navicular  disease,  and  the  incurable 
lameness  consequent  upon  it.  If  you  do  not 
know  about  the  navicular  bone,  the  hinge  which 
holds  the  coffin  and  coronet  bones  together, 
we  have  not  space  here  to  describe  its  functions. 
See  to  it  that  your  Village  Blacksmith  does  not 
bind  your  horse’s  heels  to  the  rigid  iron  shoe  so 
that  they  cannot  expand  when  his  weight  comes 
upon  the  foot ;  for  if  he  does,  a  contracted  hoof 
and  navicular  lameless  will  follow.  Sometimes 
there  is  hereditary  predisposition  to  this.  The 
stock  of  American  Star  need  care  in  this  matter. 
The  famous  English  mare  Cobweb  inherited  it 
from  her  sire,  and  though  her  own  feet  were 
very  fine,  she  communicated  it  to  her  great  son, 
Bay  Middleton.  He  was  a  magnificent  cripple 
at  six  years  old,  though  he  had  been  sold  for 
$25,000.  All  the  veterinary  skill  of  England 
could  not  save  him  from  incurable  lameness. 

The  Village  Blacksmith  commonly  has  an 
ideal  as  to  what  shape  a  horse’s  foot  should  be, 
and  he  will  twist  and  rasp  the  hoof  to  conform 
to  it,  if  you  will  let  him.  Do  not  permit  it,  for 
the  foot  shod  should  be  like  the  foot  unshod, 
minus  the  iron  which  is  to  protect,  not  wrench 
and  cramp  it.  They  say  that  the  devices  of 
mantua-makers  cause  consumption  and  dyspep¬ 
sia  among  fine  ladies,  and  the  Village  Black¬ 
smith  will  sometimes  be  guilty  of  corns,  of 
pumiced  sole,  or  of  navicularthritis,  if  not 
watched.  He  must  be  induced  to  regard  his 
business  as  a  progressive  science,  not  as  a  me¬ 


chanical  operation  which  can  not  be  improved. 
Insist  upon  it  that  he  give  the  crust  of  the 
hoof  at  the  heels  a  fair  bearing  upon  the  shoe. 
Limit  him  to  five  nails  in  the  fore  shoes,  and 
seven  behind,  those  on  the  inside  to  be  well  for¬ 
ward  towards  the  toe.  He  will  predict  the  loss 
of  much  iron,  but  regard  him  not.  These  nails 
are  sufficient  to  keep  the  shoe  on,  and  the  inside 
quarter  of  the  hoof  being  free,  the  heels  expand 
naturally  when  the  foot  comes  down  in  work. 
Our  stalwart  friend  of  the  leather  apron,  too, 
may  want  to  pare  down  the  frog.  Stop  him ! 
for  if  you  do  not,  you  will  find,  too  late,  that 
his  knife  has  entered  into  your  soul.  This  frog 
is  the  cushion,  nature’s  own  buffer  and  fender, 
between  the  foot  and  the  solid  ground.  Then, 
hearing  you  speak  in  favor  of  open  heels,  some 
Village  Blacksmiths  will  cut  away  the  sides  of 
the  bars.  This  will  make  the  heels  look  open, 
but  it  is  just  like  the  application  of  cosmetics  to 
the  skin.  Temporary  looks  are  obtained  at  the 
expense  of  permanent  injury.  Forbid  peremp¬ 
torily  the  burning  of  your  horse’s  foot  with  a 
red  hot  shoe  to  make  it  fit.  It  will  render  the 
hoof  hard  and  brittle,  liable  to  sand  cracks,  and 
so  will  too  many  nail  holes.  The  shoe  moder¬ 
ately  hot  may  be  held  to  the  sole  to  mark  the 
places  to  be  pared — the  knife  must  do  the  rest. 
Usually  the  Village  Blacksmith  is  a  man  of 
worth  and  probity,  and  though  a  little  opinion¬ 
ated  sometimes,  address  on  your  part  will  in¬ 
duce  him  to  follow  the  instructions  of  science, 
and  take  more  care  in  the  shoeing  of  your  horse. 
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Hints  on  Cabbage  Growing, 

A  failure  of  this  crop  is  common  from  the 
disease  called  “  anbury,”  or  “  fingers  and  toes 
the.roots  swell,  and  after  a  time  rot  off ;  new 
roots  are  often  sent  out  which  keep  the  plant 
alive,  and  give  hopes  of  success.  But  the  disease 
soon  reaches  the  new  roots,  and  after  a  hard 
.  struggle  the  plant  dies,  or  starts  too  late  to  make 
a  good  head.  Fortunately,  this  most  destruc-; 
,  five  disease  generally  shows  itself  by  the  time 

■  plants  are  large  enough  to  set,  and  where  the 
roots  show  the  least  tendency  to  swelling,  the 
plants  should  be  rejected  at  once.  The  grand 
remedy  of  the  cabbage  growers  who  supply  our 
large  vegetable  markets  is,  never  to  plant  the 

'  same  piece  of  ground  with  this  crop  two  years 
in  succession.  The  cabbage  is  more  sensitive 
than  most  other  plants,  to  feeding  upon  its 
own  decay.  For  this  reason,  unusual  care  should 
be  taken  in  preparing  hot-beds  for  starting 
plants,  during  this  month.  If  the  same  soil 
have  been  used  for  starting  plants  the  year  be¬ 
fore,  it  will  be  very  likely  to  impart  the  disease 
to  the  young  plants.  Yery  much  depends  upon 
the  preparation  of  the  seed  bed,  whether  it  be 
'  under  glass  or  not.  For  late  plants  it  is  well 
enough  to  plant  the  seed  in  the  hills,  but  for  the 
early  crop,  it  is  indispensable  to  have  either  cold- 
frame  plants,  kept  through  the  Winter,  or  those 
started  as  early  as  March,  in  a  gentle  hot-bed. 
Whatever  the  amount  of  manure  used,  there 
:  should  be  at  least  six  inches  of  fresh  soil  upon 
the  top.  Leaf  mold  from  the  woods,  mixed 
With  sand  or  with  yellow  loam,  makes  a  good 

■  seed  bed  in  which,  to  start  the  plants.  The  wri- 
'  ter  has  always  succeeded  better  with  cabbage 

upon  green  sward  broken  up  the  previous  Fall, 
than  upon  any  other  ground.  In  such  a  soil, 
we  may  use  almost  any  quantity  of  stable  ma¬ 
nure  with  decided  advantage  to  the  plants. 
Hog  manure  is  always  to  be  avoided.  I  have 
never  yet  succeeded  in  composting  it  with  so 
much  muck  as  to  make  it  entirely  safe  for  this 
crop.  Ashes  are  excellent,  both  as  a  manure 
and  as  a  safeguard  against  insects.  They  should 
be  used  in  the  seed  bed,  and  around  the  plants, 
soon  after  transplanting.  Jonathan. 


A  Dish  of  Green  Peas. 

This  is  one  of  the  earliest  garden  crops  that 
can  be  put  into  the  ground.  For  the  first 
crop,  select  the  dryest  and  warmest  corner  of 
the  garden,  sheltered  by  a  wall  or  a  high  and 
tight  fence  if  possible,  and  open  full  to  the  south. 
The  ground  should  not  be  manured  the  same 
year  it  is  planted  to  peas,  or  the  vines  win 
grow  too  rampant,  and  bear  few  pods.  It 
should,  however,  have  been  enriched  the  previ¬ 
ous  year.  Some  of  the  old  school  will  tell  you 
not  to  sow  peas  in  the  “  new  of  the  moon,”  lest 
the  vines  all  run  to  stalks,  and  not  to  fruit.  But 
let  the  moon  alone,  and  sow  the  peas  as  soon  as 
the  season  opens.  The  frost  being  well  out  of 
the  ground,  break  it  up  by  spading,  and  rake 
it  down  level  and  fine.  With  a  garden  line,  lay 
off  the  drills  as  long  as  you  like,  and  at  least 
two  inches  deep.  A  good  method  is  to  make 
two  drills  six  inches  apart,  then  to  leave  a  space 
two  and  a  half  feet  wide,  or  more,  for  tall  grow¬ 
ing  kinds,  for  a  walk  between  them ;  then  the  next 
pair  of  drills,  and  so  on.  The  peas  are  scattered 
in  the  drills  about  an  inch  apart,  and  then  cov¬ 
ered  with  the  back  of  a  rake.  One  row  of  brush 
is  stuck  for  two  rows  of  vines.  For  this  purpose, 
the  best  material  is  brush  from  the  woods,  es¬ 


pecially  the  fine  bushy  limbs  of  birch  trees. 
!  Yet.  the  spray  of  almost  any ;  tree'  will  answer ; 
and  the  bushes  should  be  from  three  to  six  feet 
high,  according  to  the  kind  of  pea.  Another 
method,  often  practiced  where  brush  is  scarce, 
is  to  drive  in  stout  wooden  stakes,  six  feet  apart, 
along  each  row,  then  pass  a /line  of  strong,  twine 
from  end  to  end  of  the  rows,  taking  a  turn 
around  each  stake  as  you  proceed.  Begin  when 
the  vines  are  about  six  inches  high ;  put  on  a 
second  line  when  they  are  two  feet  high;  the 
tall  varieties  will  want  a  third  string.  Do  not 
put  clown  the  brush  at  the  time  of  sowing.  Let 
the  plants  get  several  inches  high,  give  them  two 
or  three  hoeings  and.  thorough  weedings  mean¬ 
while,  the  last  time  drawing  up  the  soil  around 
the  stems  to  prevent  them  from  being  blown 
about  by  the  winds :  then  bush  them.  To  get 
a  very  early  crop,  sow  the  peas  under  the  lea  of 
a  sunny  wall,  in  drills  running  east  and  west, 
and  have  a  frame  of  boards,  shaped  like  an 
eaves-trough,  to  set  over  each  row  in  frosty 
nights  and  during  cold  rains.  Set  it  up  on  the 
edge  by  day  to  reflect  the  light  and  heat  of  the 
sun  on  the  young  plants.  Of  the  many  varieties 
now  in  market,  we  can  not  speak  at  length. 
Early  Kent  and  Daniel  O'Rourke  seem,  just  now, 
to  dispute  the  field  as  to  earliness.  Both  of  them 
and  the  Prince  Albert  are  early,  and  fair  quality 
peas.  For  a  little  later  crop,  the  Champion  of 
England  ranks  high :  it  is  very  sweet,  rich  and 
high  flavored.  The  Marrowfats,  of  course,  will 
always  be  in  vogue. 


A  Spring  Tart— Rhubarb. 


Does  anybody  doubt,  or  not  know  the  desira¬ 
bleness  of  this  vegetable?  Then  we  pity  him. 
It  is  one  of  the  finest  things  in  the  world,  to 
make  a  pie  or  Spring  tart.  Apples  often  give 
out  in  April  and  May,  and  those  which  remain 
are  wilted  and  tasteless,  Man’s  stomach  longs 
for  something  fresh,  crisp  and  juicy :  the  pie¬ 
plant  affords  that  very  thing.  It  forms  a  con¬ 
necting  link  in  the  year-long  chain  of  articles  for 
pie-making.  Think,  too,  of  the  doctors’  testi¬ 
mony  that  it  is  “  one  of  the  most  wholesome, 
cooling  and  delicious  substances  that  can  be  used 
for  the  table.  For  dysentery  in  children,  it  is 
an  infallible  remedy,  stewed,  seasoned  with  su¬ 
gar,  and  eaten  in  any  quantity  with  bread.” 
We  have  tasted  samples  of  fair  wine  made  from 
this  plant.  It  is  also  used  for  jellies  and  jams. 

Mode  of  Culture. — Procure  a  few  crowns,  with 
roots  attached,  and  set  out  only  one  in  a  place. 
Rhubarb  will  live  in  any  kind  of  soil,  but  to  get 
large,  succulent  stalks,  the  soil  must  be  deep  and 
rich.  Five  or  six  plants  are  enough  for  an  ordi¬ 
nary  family.  Lay  off  a  bed  twenty  feet  long 
by  four  wide.  Remove  the  top  soil,  break  up 
and  manure  the  subsoil  heavily,  and  then  return 
the  top  spit  to  its  place.  This  last  should  be  en¬ 
riched  with  a  light  dressing  of  old  manure,  and 
if  the  land  is  a  stiff  clay  a  little  sand  should  be 
worked  in.  Now  set  out  the  crowns  by  a  line, 
four  feet  asunder,  leaving  the  plump,  pinkish 
buds  an  inch  or  two  below  the  surface.  This 
work  may  be  done  in  the  Fall,  or  early  in  Spring. 
New  roots  will  soon  form,  and  the  growth 
will  rejoice  the  eyes  of  the  planter. 

The  after  culture  is  very  simple.  Keep  the 
ground  free  from  weeds.  Pluck  no  leaves  the 
first  year.  In  the  Fall,  put  a  peck  or  more  of 
coarse  manure  around  each  plant.  This  will 
protect  the  roots,  and  furnish  nutriment  for  the 
next  year’s  growth.  In  the  second  Summer,  the 
leaves  may  be  plucked  in  moderation,  and  after 
that,  quite  freely.  Let  the  plants,  however,  have 


their  autumnal  dressing,  to  be  forked  into  the 
soil  the  following  Spring.  In  our  own  grounds, 
we  have  pursued  this  course  several  years ;  and 
now  the  stalks;  and  leaves  of  our  plants  are  so 
magnificent,  we  are  often  asked  the  names  of 
our  new  and  improved  varieties.  We  uniform¬ 
ly  reply  by  simply  pointing  to  .the  manure-heap. 

.  Forcing. — If  any  one  wants  to  get  a  very,  early 
tart  or  pie,  let  him  (say,  by  the  middle  of  this 
month,)  set  a  barrel  or  rough  box,  headless  and 
bottomless,  over  the  crowns  of  several  early 
plants,  and  surround  the  same  with,  fresh,  ma¬ 
nure  from  the  horse  stable.  Put  a  few  fork¬ 
fuls  inside  of  the  barrel,  and  a  bushel  or  more 
outside.  This  will  soon  generate  a  local  climate 
of  50°  or  60°,  and  give  the  plants  a  start  while 
those  out  of  doors  are  asleep.  The  barrels 
should  be  kept  nearly  or  quite  covered  for  ten 
days,  and  then  gradually  opened  as  the  season 
and  the  plants  progress.  Add  a  little  fresh  ma¬ 
nure  outside,  after  the  first  week.  As  soon  as 
the  out-door  plants  are  fit  to  cut,  the  forced  ones 
should  be  uncovered  and  allowed  to  rest.  . 

Varieties. — Good  cultivation  will  improve  the 
commonest  varieties,  yet  there  is  a  choice  in 
sorts.  Here  are  some  of  the  best  now  known : 

Myatt's  Linnceus.r— This,  probably  the  cap-sheaf, 
has  the  least  acidity  of  any  known  sort,  and 
therefore  is  very  desirable  in  these  times,  when 
sugar  is  so  costly.  It  is  very  tender,  needs  no 
peeling  when  cooked ;  is  also  highly  aromatic. 

Myatt's  Victoria.— Early,  not  very  sour,  pro¬ 
ductive,  color  dark  red. 

Tobolsk. — Stalks  small,  but  of  fine  flavor,  very 
early,  good  for  forcing. 

Giant. — Stalks  round,  green,  very  large,  often 
four  feet  long,  and  as  thick  as  a  man’s  wrist. 

Downing's  Colossal. — Truly  magnificent.  Stalks 
very  long  and  large,  tender,  high-flavored. 


(PRIZE  ARTICLE.) 


Family  Vegetable  Garden. 

BY  P.  C.  REYNOLDS,  ESSEX  CO.,  N.  J. 

The  garden  is  a  domestic  institution  that  has  been  too 
much  neglected  in  this  country,  greatly  to  the  detriment 
of  the  health  and  enjoyment  of  our  people. 

The  Garden  Spot  should  have  a  gentle  descent  to¬ 
ward  the  south,  most  writers  say  southeast,  but  there 
are  grave  objections  to  an  easterly  exposure.  If  after  a 
very  cold  night  in  Winter  the  first  rays  of  the  morning 
sun  fall  directly  upon  the  frozen  plants,  they  are  liable  to 
be  injured  by  the  sudden  thawing,  while  if  more  gradu¬ 
ally  thawed  by  the  air  before  the  rays  of  the  sun  strike 
them,  they  may  escape.  So  in  Spring,  tender  vegetables 
might  survive  a  slight  frost  if  not  exposed  to  the  direc;. 
rays  of  the  morning  sun.  A  garden  should  be  protected 
from  the  northerly  winds  by  hills  or  woods,  or  in  the  ab 
sence  of  these  by  a  high,  tight  board  fence  or  wall,  and 
thus  situated  and  protected  will  be  several  days  earlier. 

Soil.— The  best  soil  for  a  garden  is  a  sandy  loam,  having 
but  just  enough  sand  to  prevent  its  packing  down  hard, 
or  baking  after  heavy  rains,  free  from  stones  large  enough 
to  hinder  the  cultivation  of  the  most  tender  plants,  and 
containing  enough  vegetable  mold  to  give  it  a  dark  color, 
as  such  a  soil  absorbs  the  heat  of  the  sun  more  than  a 
light  colored  one,  and  is  warmer.  Depth  of  soil  is 
requisite  to  successful  gardening,  especially  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  good  root  crops.  The  subsoil  should  be  porous 
enough  to  permit  the  water  to  pass  through  it  read:'.])'  r  ut 
not  so  open  as  to  allow  the  fertility  of  the  surface-soi.  to 
leach  through  it.  A  subsoil  of  coarse  sand  or  gravel 
would  be  liable  to  leach,  while  a  porous  loam,  containing 
clay,  would,allow  the  passage  of  water,  but  retain  the 
pabulum  of  plants.  If  the  subsoil  of  a  garden  is  so  com¬ 
pact  as  to  retain  the  water  which  falls  upon  it  until  it  is 
evaporated,  it  will  be  a  cold,  sour  garden  spot.  To  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  it  is  too  compact  or  not,  take  a  shovel,  (not 
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The  Cactus— Good  fox  the  House. 

This  family  of  succuleut  plants  is  remarkable 
for  tenacity  of  life — so  great  in  some  varieties 
that  they  retain  vitality  for  years  in  a  hot,  dry  at¬ 
mosphere  without  receiving  a  particle  of  mois¬ 
ture  except  that  absorbed  from  the  atmosphere. 

•  This  tenacity  of  life  is  owing  to  their  peculiar 
structure,  which  allows  them  to  exhale  moisture 
but  very  slowly,  for  they  have  no  proper  leaves. 
We  know  of  no  other  tribe  of  plants  so  peculiar¬ 
ly  adapted  to  growing  in  rooms,  or  which  re¬ 
pays  so  abunuantly  the  little  care  required  in 
the  culture.  It  is  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  that  so  little  atten¬ 
tion  is  paid  to  this  beauti¬ 
ful  and  interesting  class  of 
plants,  because  they 
so  easily  cultivated  and 
are  not  impatient  of  occa¬ 
sional  neglect.  The  spe¬ 
cies  and  varieties  are  very 
numerous,  amounting  in 
all  to  several  hundreds. 

The  cactus  family  is  di¬ 
vided  into  several  genera, 
such  as  the  Opuntia  (of 
the  general  form  and 
growth  of  which  our  en¬ 
graving  gives  a  good  re¬ 
presentation,)  Hammilla- 
ria,  called  the  ball  cac¬ 
tus,  having  spines  clus¬ 
tered  around  a  small  tu¬ 
bercle;  Cereus,  having  for 
the  most  part  long  pliant 
shoots  ; ,  Epiphyllum  with 
stems  resembling  leaves; 

Melocactus  resembling  mel¬ 
ons  ;  RMpsalis,  most  of  the 
species  having  flexible 
stems,  like  (rhips)  willow 
twigs ;  Echinocactus  named 
on  account  of  the  pre¬ 
vailing  form,  from  echinus,  a  hedgehog. 
There  are  still  other  divisions  of  the  family, 
but  these  are  sufficient  to  show  how  and  why 
it  is  divided.  There  are  many  beautiful  va¬ 
rieties  in  each  of  these  genera,  and  all  of  them 
are  so  curious  that  they  are  well  worthy  of  cul¬ 
tivation.  The  cacti  are  natives  of  North  and 
South  America,  as  well  as  nearly  all  the  West 
India  Islands.  They  are  mostly  very  impatient 
of  frost,  the  least  freezing  generally  destroying 
them.  There  are,  however,  a  few  hardy  species, 
of  which  one  of  the  most  common  is  found 
very  plentifully  among  the  highlands  along  the 
Hudson  River,  and  Long  Island  Sound.  It  is 
commonly  called  the  Prickly  Pear,  and  belongs 
to  the  genus  Opuntia.  Its  flowers  are  yellow,  like 
most  others  of  this  class.  Though  the  cactus 
will  grow  in  nearly  pure  sand,  it  does  best  on 
good  soil.  A  good  compost  is  equal  parts  of 
rich  loam,  decomposed  cow  manure,  and  white 
sand.  Mix  these  well  together  and  keep  in  a 
dry  place,  always  ready  for  use.  The  main 
points  are  to  allow  a  period  of  growth  and  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  rest,,  according  as  nearly  as  possible  with 
the  nature  and  habits  of  the  plants.  When 
growing  water  well,  and  but  little  when  at  rest. 
For  all  practical  purposes  the  cacti  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes — Winter  blooming  and 
Summer  blooming.  Of  course  the  time  of  flow¬ 
ering  may  be  somewhat  varied  by  culture,  but 
it  is  best  to  follow  the  natural  tendency  of  the 
plant.  Those  who  can  had  better  purchase  their 
plants  while  in  bloom,  unless  they  are  acquaint¬ 


ed  with  the  varieties.  As  soon  as  the  plants 
have  done  flowering  take  them  out  of  the  pots 
and  crumble  off  half  an  inch  or  so  of  the  soil  all 
around  the  ball  adhering  to  the  roots ;  then  put 
them  into  pots  about  one  inch  larger  than  those 
from  which  they  were  taken,  putting  in  plenty 
of  pieces  of  broken  bricks  or  pots  in  the  bottom 
for  drainage.  Give  them  a  little  water,  just 
enough  to  settle  the  soil  around  the  roots  and 
water  them  not  more  than  once  a  week  thereaf¬ 
ter.  Place  them  in  a  warm  situation  where  they 
will  receive  plenty  of  light  and  when  the 
plants  begin  to  grow,  water  them  twice  a  week, 
or  often  enough  to  keep  the  soil  moist  but  not 


Cactus.— Opuntia. 
wet.  Syringe  the  plants  to  keep  the  stems  clean. 
In  Summer  the  plants  may  be  set  out  of  doors, 
placing  them  on  boards  or  flat  stones,  and  if 
pure  sand  surrounds  the  pots  it  will  be  of  great 
service,  defending  the  roots  from  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun.  Remove  the  plants  to  the  house  be¬ 
fore  frosts,  and  give  those  plants  that  are  not 
going  to  bloom  only  sufficient  water  to  keep  them 
from  shriveling.  Those  that  show  signs  of 
blooming  (a  reddish  tint  seen  around  their  buds) 
should  have  a  regular  supply  of  water.  The 
necessary  temperature  of  the  room  is  from  60° 
to  75°,  or  it  may  be  even'  warmer,  but  make 
no  sudden  transitions  from  heat  to  cold,  or  the 
buds  will  blight.  The  wants  and  habits  of  the 
plant  will  be  readily  learned  by  observation. 

When  cuttings  are  taken  off  they  should  be 
placed  on  a  shelf  in  a  dry  place  and  left  there  for 
one  or  two  weeks  before  potting  them ;  this 
causes  them  to  loose  part  of  their  watery  sub¬ 
stance  and  they  root  more  readily.  Put  them  in 
soil  composed  of  at  least  half  sand,  and  give 
them  but  very  little  water  until  they  are  rooted. 


A  Hint  to  Pear  Growers. 

Theories  and  rules  are  all  very  well,  in  their 
time  and  place.  But  just  now,  we  have  a  fact 
or  two  for  young  pear-cultivators.  Having  no¬ 
ticed  that  a  certain  plain  and  quiet  man,  year  af¬ 
ter  year  brought  very  handsome  pears  to  the 
County  Exhibition,  while  many.others  brought 
poor  fruit  or  none,  we  resolved  to  visit  him  and 


see  how  this  thing  was  done.  On  asking  to  see 
his  pear-trees,  he  smiled,  and  said  he  couldn’t 
make  much  of  a  show.  He  led  us  to  a  square 
patch  of  ground  adjoining  his  vegetable  garden, 
where  were  just  twenty-five  trees,  all  of  them 
on  the  quince-stock.  A  few  things  were  visible 
at  a  glance.  First,  the  wood  was  healthy  and 
vigorous  ;  the  bark  was  clear  of  insects,  and 
the  foliage  a  bright  green.  Second ,  the  trees  had 
befen  well  trained  from  the  start.  The  lower 
branches  shot  out  at  about  eighteen  inches  from 
the  ground,  and  they  were  the  largest  and 
strongest  of  all.  The  other  tiers  of  branches  ta¬ 
pered  gradually  to  a  point  at  the  top,  the  whole 
tree  forming  a  pyramid,  like  a  handsome  fir-tree. 

Very  well,  so  far.  But  what  means  this  floor¬ 
ing  of  straw  spread  all  over  the  ground  ?  “  That’s 
my  summer  mulch,  sir ;  my  soil  is  rather  sandy, 
and  is  apt  to  suffer  from  drouth  in  mid-summer; 
so  I  cover  it  with  this  light,  porous  blanket. 
This  straw  is  bright  and  clean,  so  it  don’t  bring 
in  vermin  nor  seeds  of  weeds ;  and  then,  it  is  so 
light  and  open,  it  does  not  prevent  free  circula¬ 
tion  of  air  and  moisture  about  the  roots  of  the 
trees.  I  got  this  idea  from  Mr.  Charles  Down¬ 
ing,  who  is  the  father  of  many  good  ideas.” 

On  a  little  closer  examination,  we  found  that 
the  straw  was  laid  about  six  inches  thick  over 
the  entire  fruit-garden,  paths  and  all.  Our 
friend  said  he  spread  it  on  in  the  month  of  June, 
just  after  the  ground  had  received  its  Spring 
dressing  and  cleaning.  When  once  down,  it 
saved  the  labor  of  any  further  hoeing  until  the 
middle  of  September,  when  it  was  removed  to 
allow  the  young  wood  plenty  of  time  to  ripen 
up  hard  and  bright  before  Winter.  If  left  on 
through  the  Winter,  it  was  quite  sure  to  harbor 
mice. .  Just  before  cold  weather  set  in,  our  friend 
was  in  the  habit  of  winding  a  thin  straw  band 
around  the  trunks  of  his  trees.  He  thought  this 
would  prevent  sudden  thawing  of  the  bark  after 
hard  freezing.  In  Autumn,  he  gave  each  tree 
half  a  bushel  of  half-rotted  manure,  spreading 
it  as  far  as  the  limbs  extended  over  the  ground. 

The  foregoing  was  the  whole  of  his  secret 
method  of  raising  regular  and  handsome  crops 
of  pears  on  the  quince  stock.  The  labor  of 
putting  down  the  straw  and  gathering  it  up, 
was  much  less,  he  assured  us,  than  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  ground  would  be,  if  not  mulched. 


What  Grapes  shall  I  Plant? 

This  is  the  question  which  just  now  occupies 
the  thoughts  of  fruit-culturists  perhaps  more 
than  any  other.  It  comes  to  us  from  the  North 
and  South,  the  East  and  West.  We  can  not 
put  it  by,  if  we  would ;  so  here  is  our  reply: 
But  our  answer,  to  be  intelligent  and  useful, 
must  depend  altogether  upon  the  circumstances 
of  the  inquirer,  where  he  lives,  and  whether  lie 
wants  to  raise  grapes  for  the  table,  or  for  wine. 

1.  If  one  lives  north  of  latitude  43°,  and  wishes 
to  dabble  in  wine-making,  we  fear  he  will  not 
make  a  very  marketable  article.  Southern 
France,  and  even  southern  Ohio  will  excel  him. 
But  the  best  grapes  to  try  with,  are  the  Del¬ 
aware  and  Clinton.  And  then,  for  the  dessert, 
leave  out  the  Clinton,  and  add  the  following: 
Hartford  Prolific,  Concord ,  and  Logan.  If  one 
does  not  live  north  of  lat.  43°,  he  may,  in 
some  seasons,  ripen  the  Diana  and  Rebecca, 
provided  he  gives  them  a  warm  exposure.  With 
the  Isabella  and  Catatvba,  it  would  be  useless 
to  meddle.  For  a  select  list  of  four  under  this 
head,  we  would  say,  plant  Delaware,  Concord, 
Hartford  Prolific,  and  Logan. 

2.  If  living  south  of  lat.  43°,  and  above  40°, 
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the  two  sorts  first  named  above  must  still  be 
the  wine-grapes.  In  certain  favored  localities 
in  this  district,  the  Catawba  ripens  sufficiently 
well  to  make  a  fair  sort  of  wine,  but  the  Sum¬ 
mers  are  hardly  long  enough  to  give  the  clus¬ 
ters  all  the  saccharine  and  other  accompanying 
elements,  needful  to  make  a  fair  article.  Sweet¬ 
ness  maybe  added,  it  is  true,  by  putting  in  sugar, 
but  this  destroys  the  purity  and  delicacy  of  the 
flavor,  and  leaves  us  only  a  pleasant  (?)  kind  of 
cordial.  The  Delaware  and  Clinton  ripen  well 
throughout  this  belt  of  country,  and  make  very 
fair  wines.  For  the  table,  the  assortment  of 
grapes  is  quite  extensive,  affording,  beside  those 
already  named,  such  as  the  following :  To  Kalon , 
Union  Village ,  Cuyahoga ,  Allen's  Hybrid,  and  per¬ 
haps  others.  For  a  select  list  of  four,  we 
would  name :  Delaware ,  Rebecca ,  Diana ,  Isabella. 

3.  South  of  the  above,  the  range  of  selection 
widens.  There,  the  Catawba  yet  rules  supreme  as 
the  leading  wine  grape;  though  many  of  the 
western  vinters  are  beginning  to  introduce  the 
Delaware,  and  think  that  in  time  it  will  almost 
supersede  the  Catawba.  A  select  list  of  six  for 
the  table  would  include  the  following :  Delaware, 
Catawba Rebecca,  Diana ,  Isabella  and  To  Kalon. 
For  some,  the  Concord  would  be  put  in  this  list, 
on  account  of  its  large,  showy  clustery  its  ear- 
lihess  and  hardiness,  but  it  is  second  in  quality. 

4.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  if  any  one 
wishes  to  experiment  with  some  of  the  newer 
kinds  which  promise  well,  we  would  advise  him 
to  plant  the  Crevelling,  Roger's  Hybrid  No.  15,  the 
Adiroridac,  and  the  Woodward.  There  are  other 
new  seedlings  soon  to  be  brought  out,  of  which 
we  shall  know  and  speak  more  at  a  future  time. 


The  Man  and  his  House  in  Keeping. 

The  principle  of  suggestion  has  a  very  wide 
range.  A  man’s  dress  and  his  house  are  apt  to 
be  in  keeping  with  himself;  the  furniture  is,  or 
should  be,  in  keeping  with  the  house,  and  the  gar¬ 
den,  grounds,  etc.,  in  harmony  with  the  dwelling. 

Happening  to  express  some  ideas  like  the 
above  in  a  mixed  company,  lately,  a  little  dap¬ 
per,  pinched  up  man  who  overheard,  began  to 
banter  us,  and  said  rather  smartly,  “  Pray  sir, 
what  sort  of  a  house  do  I  suggest !  what  sort, 
ha?”  Eyeing  him  a  moment,  we  said,  “You 
suggest  a  little,  narrow,  pinched  up,  Gothic  cot¬ 
tage,  made  of  very  thin  clapboards,  and  painted 
in  a  very  spruce  manner.”  He  turned  away. 
“And  what  sort  of  a  building  do  you  put  down 
for  me?”  inquired  a  square,  plain,  common- 
sense  man.  “You  suggest  a  plain,  solid,  un¬ 
pretending  house,  with  a  white  fence  all  around 
it,  and  a  row  of  maple  trees  in  front.” 

Probably  the  reader  now  gets  one  idea,  and 
we  beg  him  to  dwell  upon  it  a  little.  Whenever 
a  man  builds  a  house,  let  him  not  look  around 
and  inquire  about  ’Squire  Jones’  Grecian  man¬ 
sion  with  its  Corinthian  pillars,  or  Judge  Brown’s 
English  villa,  or  Dr.  Smith’s  French  chateau. 
Rather,  let  him  sit  down  and  consider,  first, 
what  his  own  wants  and  comforts  require  in  a 
house ;  and  secondly,  how  much  he  can  allow 
for  ornament,  and  what  will  be  in  keeping  with 
his  character,  position,  and  tastes.  His  house 
should  express  himself,  should  be  a  sort  of  nat¬ 
ural  outgrowth  and  flower  of  his  mind  and  char¬ 
acter  and  means,  so  much  so,  that  people  will 
say,  as  they  pass  by :  “Well,  that’s  just  like  him; 
it’s  natural — in  keeping  with  the  man.”  And  let 
this  appear  in  the  man’s  furniture,  books,  dress, 
and  the  ordinary  surroundings  of  his  dwelling. 
His  trees  and  fences  and  walks  should  show  it. 
Aye,  they  will  show  the  man,  whether  he  will  or 


no. — Who  will  build  us  a  model  farm-house,  one 
which  happily  expresses  the  true  idea  of  life  in 
the  country  and  on  the  farm  ?  Hot  smart  and 
•showy  and  uncomfortably  fine.  Hot  covered 
with  gimcracks,  or  built  in  imitation  of  some 
fashionable  city  house.  Rather,  let  it  be  plain, 
solid,  roomy,  with  the  idea  of  repose  and  com¬ 
fort  written  all  over  it,  and  penetrating  it  through 
and  through.  Give  it  an  air  of  dignity,  earnest¬ 
ness,  sincerity,  and  open-handed  hospitality. 
Give  it,  above  all,  a  home-like  look.  Of  course, 
the  appendages  of  barns,  woodhouse,  sheds,  etc., 
should  be  in  keeping  with  the  main  building. 
The  grounds  should  be  ample,  neat  but  not  over- 
nice,  and  the  trees  for  shade  should  be  few  and 
massive,  not  over-crowded.  We  see,  now  and 
then,  some  approaches  to  this  sort  of  building, 
but  the  complete  expression  of  our  idea  is  yet 
to  be  made.  Let  our  readers  look  into  the  vein 
we  have  struck ;  it  is  worth  working  out  further. 


Home  Ornaments— Skeletonizing  Plants. 


This  beautiful  art  is  now  brought  to  such  extra¬ 
ordinary  perfection,  as  to  give  one  almost  an  im¬ 
pression  of  a  new  creation,  not  of  art  but  of  na¬ 
ture  ;  and  it  is  indeed  nature.  Our  commonest 
leafy  forms,  stripped  of  the  green  tissue  which 
constitutes  their  principal  substance,  are  pre¬ 
served  as  delicate  white  skeletons,  retaining 
perfectly  the  form  of  the  leaf,  with  its  most  in¬ 
tricate,  reticulated  net-work  of  veins  and  fibers, 
and  may  be  grouped  or  arranged  in  bouquets 
according  to  the  dictates  of  taste  or  fancy. 
Thus  it  not  only  furnishes  amusement  and  beau¬ 
tiful  ornaments,  but  it  is  also  very  instructive  to 
those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  hidden  beau¬ 
ties  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  When  a  leaf  has 
been  reduced  to  a  skeleton,  its  net-work  of 
nerves  and  veins  is  spread  out  before  us,  and 
we  are  enabled  to  study  the  various  ramifica¬ 
tions  of  its  vascular  system.  Hature  pointed 
out  the  way,  but  man  was  slow  to  follow  in  this 
instance,  as  he  is  in  many  others,  for  doubtless 
the  ancients  must  have  observed  leaves  that 
had  fallen  in  damp  places,  and  thereby  had  their 
cuticle  destroyed,  leaving  only  the  skeleton. 
Yet  it  appears  that  they  were  not  artificially 
prepared  until  1645,  when  Marcus  Aurelius  Se¬ 
verinus  published  a  figure  with  a  description  of 
the  skeleton  of  a  leaf  of  the  Cactus  opwntia.  (See 
proceeding  page.)  Although  Severinus  brought 
this  art  prominently  before  the  scientific  world, 
we  find  no  mention  of  it  again  until  it  was  re¬ 
vived  by  Ruysch  in  1723.  This  naturalist  first 
prepared  the  leaves  by  employing  insects  to  eat 
away  their  pulpy  parts  just  as  we  often  see  our 
rose  leaves  eaten,  but  he  found  that  the  insects 


did  not  always  stop  when  they  had  eaten  out 
the  pulp,  but  often  destroyed  the  solid  parts 
that  he  wished  to  preserve,  so  he  had  to  discard 
these  anatomists  and  employ  a  process  similar 
to  the  one  described  on  page  117,  voi.  19,  of  the 
American  Agriculturist.  (See  also  page  70  of  this 
paper.)— Du  Hamel  prepared  the  fruit  of  the  pear 
in  the  same  manner,  illustrations  of  which  were 
given  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Academy  of 
Science  of  France  in  1730.— Francis  Nicliolls 
went  still  further,  for  after  he  had  reduced  the 
leaf  to  a  skeleton,  he  split  it  in  halves,  dividing 
every  fiber.  The  specimens  of  this  art  on  our 
exhibition  table,  from  Mr.  W.  F.  Heins,  we 
think  will  excel,  anything  of  the  kind  that  has 
been  produced  in  years  past,  for  in  these  he  not 
only  skeletonized  the  leaves,  but  nearly  the 
whole  plant,  after  which  they  were  bleached 
to  snowy  whiteness.  They  are  worth  seeing. 


Cheap  Washes  for  Buildings,  Fences,  etc. 

Take  a  large  tub,  or  a  common  barrel,  and 
slack  one  bushel  of  good  fresh  lime,  cover¬ 
ing  the  lime  with  boiling  water.  After  letting 
it  stand  three  or  four  hours,  pour  on  cold 
water  enough  to  make  it  as  thin  as  ordinary 
white-wash.  Then  take  one  pound  of  white 
vitriol  and  one  quart  of  fine  salt,  dissolve  them, 
and  pour  into  the  lime  water.  If  a  cream  color 
is  wanted,  stir  in  half  a  pound  of  yellow  ochre. 
If  a  fawn  color,  add  to  half  pound  of  yellow 
ochre,  a  quarter  pound  of  Indian  red.  If  a  neat 
gray  stone  color  is  desired,  take  half  a  pound  of 
French  blue,  and  a  quarter  pound  of  Indian 
red.  For  a  neat  drab,  add  half  a  pound  of  burnt 
sienna,  and  a  quarter  pound  of  Venetian  red. 
Other  colors  can  be  m'ade  to  suit  one’s  taste. 
Every  body  who  has  half  an  eye,  (or  weak 
eyes !)  sees  that  either  of  the  above  colors  is 
preferable  to  the  glaring  white  which  has  so  long 
been  used  on  fences  and  out-buildings.  The 
white  vitriol,  we  may  add,  seems  to  harden  and 
fix  the  color,  so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat 
the  white-washing  for  several  years.  * 


Coffee  for  the  Times. 


The  present  high  price  of  coffee  will  lead  to  its 
less  abundant  use  (not  a  bad  result),  and  also  impel 
many  to  adopt  some  substitute  as  a  “  warm  drink.” 
Here  are  two  or  three  suggestions  taken  at  random 
from  the  Agriculturist  “  Drawer A  “Constant 
Reader,”  writes  :  “  To  1  lb.  of  the  best  unburhed 
coffee,  add  3  lbs.  of  cleaned  rye,  previously  washed, 
scalded  and  dried.  Burn  the  whole  carefully,  and 
grind  fine  as  wanted  for  use.”  The  rye  will  add 
“  body  ”  to  the  fluid,  and  afford  quite  as  much  nour¬ 
ishment  as  an  equal  weight  of  coffee  grains.  2.— 
The  Editor  of  the  Miner’s  Journal  says  he  has  for 
sometime  used  a  beverage  made  of  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  coffee,  and  two  quarts  of  wheat  combined. 
“  The  wheat  is  boiled  about  twenty  minutes  in  wa¬ 
ter,  and  then  placed  in  a  pan  and  browned  the  same 
as  coffee.  So  far,  we  prefer  it  to  the  genuine  article, 
and  it  certainly  is  more  healthy.  With  a  pound  of 
coffee  and  eight  quarts  of  wheat,  which  costs  from 
3  to  4  cents  a  quart,  this  beverage  is  produced  so 
cheap  that  it  makes  up  all  the  difference  in  the  ad¬ 
vance  in  price,  of  both  tea  and  coffee.” 

3.  Miss  L.  E.  Palmer,  of  Luzerne  Co.,  Pa.,  sug¬ 
gests  a  return  to  the  old  fashioned  crust  coffee,  which 
has  long  been  used,  and  is  still  used  in  many  families 
as  a  “warm  drink.” — It  is  what  the  physicians  call 
bread  or  crust  “  panada.”  Miss  P.  directs  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “Brown  some  stale  crusts,  or  bits  of  bread, 
as  thoroughly  as  possible  without  burning.  Place 
in  the  coffee  pot  and  pour  boiling  water  over 
them ;  they  require  very  little  boiling.  A  coffee 
cupful  of  crusts  will  make  two  quarts  of  fluid.” 
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Bouilli,  or  Pot-au-Feu.— A  French  Na¬ 
tional  Dish. 

The  inquiry  in  our  last  has  called  forth  responds 
from  several  correspondents  who  will  please  ac¬ 
cept  our  thanks.  They  are.  somewhat  alike,  and  we 
have  only  room  for  the  following— just  as  written : 

1.  A  condensed  translation  made  for  the  Agricultur¬ 
al  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Bagg,  from  a  work  by  a  noted 
French  Chemist  (Raspail),  entitled  “  Manuel  Annu¬ 
al  re  de  la  Sante,”  (Annual  Manual  of  Health,)  un¬ 
der  the  chapter  headed  “  Cuisine  Hygienique,”  or 
hygiene  of  the  Kitchen  :  “  Choose  meat  of  the  best 
quality  that  can  be  procured,  whether  beef  or  mut¬ 
ton.  Place  your  meat  in  twice  its  bulk  of  water, 
add  a  handful  of  salt,  and  let  it  boil  very  gently,  re¬ 
moving  all  the  scum.  Then  add  an  onion  stuck 
with  three  or  four  cloves,  a  handful  of  celery  and 
chervil,  three  cloves  of  garlic,  a  pinch  of  pepper,  a 
laurel  leaf,  and  a  burnt  onion,  with  a  very  few  car¬ 
rots  and  turnips.  Keep  up  a  gentle  ebullition  for 
3  or  4  hours.  Such  a  bouilli  will  alone  suffice  to 
cure  indigestion.  To  be  eaten  with  toasted  bread, 
or  better  still,  boiled  rice  or  vermicelli,  and  other 
Italian  pastes.” 

2.  Contributed  by  S.  L.  Urmston,  Beaver  Grove, 
Ill. :  “  Take  a  brown  earthen  crock — a  kettle  will 
answer.  Put  in  6  lbs.  of  beef,  and  4  quarts  of  wa¬ 
ter,  set  near  the  fire,  and  skim.  When  nearly  boil¬ 
ing,  add  1)4  spoonfuls  of  salt,  %  lb.  of  liver,  2  car¬ 
rots,  4  turnips,  8  young  or  2  old  leeks,  1  head  of  cel¬ 
ery,  2  onions,  and  1  burnt  onion,  with  a  clove  in 
each,  and  a  piece  of  parsnep.  Skim  again,  and  let  it 
simmer  4  or  5  hours,  adding  a  little  cold  water  now 
and'  then.  Take  off  part  of  the  fat,  put  slices  of 
bread  into  the  soup  dish ;  lay  half  the  vegetables 
over  and  half  the  broth,  and  serve  the  meat  sepa¬ 
rate  with  the  vegetables  around.” 

3.  From  a  subscriber  at  Germantown,  Pa. :  “  Two 
or  three  pounds  of  beef  from  neck  or  breast,  after 
being  well  washed,  put  it  in  a  pot  twice  the  size  of 
the  meat,  and  fill  up  with  cold  water ;  let  it  simmer 
at  least  an  hour,  skimming  all  the  time.  Then  add 
2  large  spoonfuls  of  salt,  1  large  onion  in  which  you 
will  stick  4  cloves,  a  bunch  of  green  onions,  celery, 
chervil,  a  little  garlic,  a  leaf  of  the  bay  laurel  tree,  1 
large  or  2  small  carrots,  2  or  3  turnips,  a  little  pars¬ 
ley.  A  small  teaspoonful  of  brown  sugar  gives  a 
nice  taste  and  a  pretty  color  to  the  soup.  Let  it 
simmer  for  5  hours  ;  then  put  in  what  you  please— 
bread  cut  up  in  blocks  which  you  put  in  just  before 
sending  to  the  table,  or  boil  in  the  broth  tapioca, 
vermicelli,  macaroni  or  dumplings  made  quite 

small.  No  pepper  until  on  the  table. - The  above 

recipe  was  given  by  a  Parisienne,  but  American 
cooks  can  adapt  it  to  American  palates.”  [All  the 
above  would  need  some  “  adaptation  ”  to  suit  our 
taste. — From  N.  M.  Root  of  Hillsborough  Co., 
N.  H., we  received  a  recipe,  the  same  as  No.  2,  which 
is  accredited  to  Soyer.— Ed.] 


To  Cook  a  Beefs  Heart. 

We  stated  in  the  February  Agriculturist,  (page  37) 
that  owing  to  want  of  knowledge  of  the  value  of 
beeves’  hearts,  or  of  the  method  of  cooking  them, 
theN.  Y.  City  butchers  find  slow  sale  for  hearts 
weighing  6  lbs.  each,  at  10  cents  a  piece.  Several 
correspondents  from  the  country  write  that  they 
consider  this  part  of  the  animal  quite  a  delicacy. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  directions  sent  to 
the  Agriculturist  : 

1.  “H.”  of  Genesee  Co.,  Mich.,  says  it  is  excellent 
cooked  thus  :  “  Gash  it,  and  fill  it  with  stuffing,  the 
same  as  a  turkey ;  then  boil  it  in  water  enough  to 
cook  it,  so  that  when  done  there  will  be  just  enough 
to  form  a  gravy.” 

2.  f  Langdon,  Vinton  Co.,  O.,  recommends  (for 
stuffing  we  suppose)  X  lb.  beef  suet,  1  lb.  bread, 
4  eggs,  a  little  parsley,  nutmeg,  pepper,  and  salt. 

3.  L.  E.  Kimberly,  Litchfield  Co.,  Conn.,  writes  : 
“  Take  the  heart  and  skirts,  soak  over  night  in  cold 
water.  Boil  until  tender ;  when  cold,  chop  all  to¬ 
gether  very  fine,  and  sprinkle  in  a  little  salt.  When 


wanted  for  use,  take  what  will  be  sufficient  for  a 
meal,  put  it  in  a  frying  pan  over  a  slow  fire  and  sea¬ 
son  with  butter,  pepper,  salt  and  sage.  A  little  flour 
and  water  is  thought  an  improvement  by  some,  as 
the  heart  itself  is  very  dry.” 

4.  T.  B.,  near  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  writes :  “ Makea 
good  dressing  of  wheat-bread,  pepper,  salt,  and  a 
little  piece  of  butter ;  wet  it  with  cream,  or  milk, 
(if  you  have  neither  cream  nor  milk,,  a  little  water 
will  do) ;  fill  the  heart  with  it ;  skewer  it  well ;  put 
.it  in  a  pot  with  plenty  of  water,  and  stew  it  down 
so  as  to  make  a  good  gravy.  It  makes  a  good  and 
cheap  meal ;  my  family  think  it  as  good  as  any  part 
of  the  beef.” 

5.  S.  S.  Barstow,  of  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  H.,  gives  the 
following  simple  directions  :  “  Boil  the  heart  ten¬ 
der.  Then  chop,  but  not  as  fine  as  for  mince  meat ; 
add  a  little  boiling  water,  a  piece  of  butter,  salt, 
pepper,  enough  wheat  bread  crumbs  to  thicken  it 
a  little,  and  simmer  all  together.  Very  palatable.” 

Note.— A.  friend  at  our  elbow  says  a  beef’s  heart  is 
the  very  best  of  meat  for  mince  pies.  If  so,  it  is 
strange  that  our  city  pie-men  have  not  found  it  out 
ere  this.— Ed.]  [Dog-meat  is  cheaper. — Printer .] 


Well  Tried  Becipes  for  Good  Things— but 
not  very  Cheap. 

CoiTee  Ice  Cream.— Brown  2  gills  of  cof¬ 
fee;  put  it  hot  and  unground  into  a  quart  of  sweet 
rich  milk,  boil  it,  adding  the  yolks  of  8  eggs,  strain 
it  through  a  sieve,  sweeten  and  freeze  it,  giving  fre¬ 
quent  and  thorough  agitation.  If  properly  done  it 
will  not  be  discolored. 

Light  Calce  for  Breakfast  or  Tea. 
—One  cup  of  sugar,  2  eggs,  %  cup  of  melted  but¬ 
ter,  1)4  cupfuls  milk,  2  teaspoonfuls  cream  of  tar¬ 
tar  mixed  with  the  flour,  1  teaspoonful  of  soda, 
flour  enough  to  make  a  stiff  batter.  It  wifi  bake  in 
20  minutes  if  the  oven  is  hot. 

Coffee  Cake. — One  cupful  of  butter,  1  cupful 
of  sugar,  1  cupful  of  molasses,  1  cupful  of  liquid 
coffee,  1  teaspoonful  of  soda,  2  teaspoonfuls  cream 
of  tartar,  flour  enough  to  stiffen  it,  cloves  cinna¬ 
mon  and  nutmeg  to  taste— add  fruit  if  you  please. 

Windsor  Cake. — Two  cupfuls  Indian  meal, 
4  cupfuls  flour,  4  cupfuls  milk,  X  cupful  molasses, 
1  teaspoonful  of  soda,  bake  in  pound  cake  tins. 
Half  the  quantity  may  be  used. 

Two  Ways  of  using  cold  boiled 
Fisk. — (1)  Take  2  lbs  of  cold  fish,  cut  it  into  very 
small  pieces,  scald  1  pint  of  milk  in  a  sauce  pan, 
mix  in  enough  flour  to  make  a  paste,  and  )4  lb.  but¬ 
ter  ;  season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  then  whip  in 
the  yolks  of  4  eggs,  one  by  one ;  butter  a  dish,  lay 
in  first  a  layer  of  fish,  then  of  the  paste,  and  so  on 
to  fill  the  dish.  Bake  %  hour  in  moderate  oven. 

(2)  Cut  up  a  fish  in  convenient  pieces,  and  put  in 
ajar  a  layer  of  fish  and  then  spices,  (peppei’,  cloves, 
allspice  and  mace  to  taste,)  until  the  jar  is  filled ; 
then  put  in  vinegar  enough  to  cover  thoroughly. 
Tie  a  paper  tightly  over  the  jar;  then  spread  a 
paste  of  flour  and  water  over  the  paper,  set  it  in  the 
oven  for  8  hours.  Blue  fish  is  good,  but  shad  is 
better.  If  rightly  done,  the  bones  will  be  entirely 
absorbed.  It  is  excellent. 

Crullers. — Dissolve  1  teaspoonful  of  salera- 
tus  in  4  spoonfuls  of  milk,  or  in  3  of  milk  and  1 
of  wine ;  strain  it  on  a  tumblerful  of  flour,  adding 
4  spoonfuls  of  melted  lard  or  butter,  and  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  salt ;  beat  4  eggs  with  7  spoonfuls  of 
rolled  sugar ;  work  all  together  with  a  grated  nut¬ 
meg,  and  add  flour  to  make  it  roll  out  easily.  Cut 
out  and  fry  as  usual  in  plenty  of  hot  lard. 

Savoy  Cake.— Half  lb.  of  fine  sugar,  X  lb.  of 
flour,  4  eggs,  half  the  grated  rind  and  juice  of  a 
lemon.  Beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs  to  a  froth,  add 
the  sugar  gradually;  when  the  oven  is  ready,  stir  in 
the  lemon  and  yolks  well  beaten  ;  sift  in  the  flour 
as  light  as  possible ;  drop  by  half  spoonful  on  but¬ 
tered  tins.  Sift  on  a  little  white  sugar  and  bake 
immediately. 


Finale  of  the  Corn  Bread  Exhibition - 
Balance  of  100  Recipes. 

Below  we  give  forty  more  of  the  recipes  or  direc¬ 
tions,  accompanying  the  loaves  of  Corn  Bread  and 
Corn  Cake,  at  the  recent  exhibition  at  the  Agricul¬ 
turist  office,  with  the  epitomized  notes  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  These  will  be  found  not  less  interesting 
than  those  given  in  our  previous  two  numbers.  It 
is  almost  remarkable  that  in  all  of  the  hundred  re¬ 
cipes  published,  no  two  appear  to  be  exactly  alike ; 
and  the  same  would  be  the  case,  should  we  give  the 
120  others  which  we  have  on  hand.  We  would  be 
glad  to  do  this,  but  probably  our  lady  readers  gen¬ 
erally,  will  find  all  they  desire  in  those  so  far  print¬ 
ed,  and  we  can  not  spare  any  more  room — at  pre¬ 
sent  at  least.  We  therefore  close  the  subject,  with 
again  returning  our  thanks  to  the  public  spirited 
ladies,  who  contributed  the  works  of  their  fair 
hands  to  the  enterprise,  which,  we  humbly  trust, 
will  be  the  means  of  inciting  a  much  greater  in¬ 
terest  in  a  subject  of  so  much  importance  as  that 
of  promoting  the  more  general  use  of  our  own  na¬ 
tive  and  abundant  cereal  crop. 

In  printing  the  “  Prize  Recipes  ”  for  Corn  Bread, 
a  typographical  error  occurred,  and  we  reprint 
two  here,  in  the  exact  words  of  the  contributors. 

34.  (1st  prize.)— Two  quarts  meal,  one  pint  light  bread 
sponge,  half  pint  flou1-,  tablespoonful  of  salt,  and  warm 
water  sufficient  to  wet  the  whole  ;  work  well,  and  let  it 
rise  ;  theflSvork  over,  put  in  the  pan,  let  it  rise  again,  bake 
one  hour  and  a  haif  in  a  brisk  oven  ;  this  is  good  steamed 
or  toasted,  at  a  week  old.— Mrs.  Jane  J.  O’Brien,  Carrick, 
Alleghany  Co.,  Pa.” 

24.  (2d  prize.)— Mix  2  quarts  of  new  corn  meal  with 
3  pints  of  warm  water  ;  add  1  teaspoonful  of  salt,  2  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  sugar,  1  large  tablespoonful  hop  yeast.  Let  it 
stand  in  a  warm  place  5  hours  to  rise  ;  then  add  X  pint, 
or  IK  cupfuls  of  wheat  flour,  K  pint  warm  water ;  let  it 
rise  again  IK  hours ;  have  a  pan  well  greased  with  sweet 
lard,  into  which  pour  it,  and  let  it  rise  a  few  minutes,  then 
bake  in  a  moderately  hot  oven  1  hour  and  20  minutes. 
This  is  much  better  hot.— Mrs.  Lott  Cornelius,  Locust 
Valley,  Queens  Co.,  L.  I.”  [The  chief  error  in  printing 
this  at  first  was  in  recommending  a  tablespoonful  of  salt, 
instead  of  a  teaspoonful,  a  rather  important  error,  to  be 
made  by  two  bits  of  type-metal.— Ed.] 

No.  2.  Corn  Bread  with  Cost.— By  Mrs. 
Louis  C.  d’Homergue,  Middlesex  Co.,  N.  J.  One  lb. 
corn  meal,  2  c.;  1  lb.  wheat  flour,  3K  c.;  1  pint  rising  or 
yeast,  K  c.;  1  tablespoonful  salt,  A  c. — total  OX  cts.;  scald 
the  meal  in  1  quart  boiling  water,  let  it  get  lukewarm ; 
put  in  rising,  knead  in  the  flour ;  add  salt,  let  it  rise  ;  bake 
1  hour  in  moderate  oven.  (Com.  Notes:  “  Cheap  ;  good.”) 

No.  5.  Corn  Bread.— By  Mrs.  H.  C.  Compton, 
Essex  Co.,  N.  J.  One  quart  corn  meal,  1  quart  butter¬ 
milk,  1  teaspoonful  soda,  2  eggs ;  bake  30  minutes.  (Com. 
Notes:  “  Light,  well  baked,  very  white,  good.”) 

No.  14.  Molasses  Corn  Cake.— By  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Anner,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y.  Two  cups  corn  meal,  1  cup 
wheat  flour,  2  cups  molasses,  1  cup  sweet  milk,  1  egg,  1 
teaspoonful  salt,  1  teaspoonful  soda,  2  teaspoonfuls  cream 
tartar,  a  lump  of  butter  size  of  egg.  Bake  2  hours. 
(Com.  Notes:  “  Very  light  and  good.”) 

No.  27.  Corn  Bread.— By  Mrs.  S.  S.  Jessup,  Har¬ 
lem,  New- York  Co.,  N.  Y.  Take  1  lb.  corn  meal ;  rub 
into  it  X  teaspoonful  salt,  and  1  teaspoonful  soda,  1  egg, 
and  a  tablespoonful  of  lard  or  drippings  ;  mix  with  IK 
pints  of  sour  milk ;  pour  the  mixture  into  a  buttered  pan, 
and  bake  X  hour.  Cost  a  little  less  than  5  cents.  (Com. 
Notes:  ,l  A  very  good  loaf.”)  No.  28,  a  wheat  and  Indian 
loaf,  by  the  same,  was  very  excellent.  Recipe  lost,  pro¬ 
bably  taken  away  by  some  admirer  of  the  loaf. 

No.  40.  Corn  Meal  Bread.— By  Mrs.  Mary  J. 
Davis,  Kent  Co.,  Md.  Two  gallons  warm  water,  2  gal¬ 
lons  white  corn  meal,  3  quarts  fine  wheat  bran,  (sifted 
through  acorn  meal  sieve  from  wheat  bran,)  2  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  salt ;  mix  well  together ;  set  in  a  warm  place  6  hours 
in  an  earthen  jar  ;  then  stir  well  again  and  bake.  (Com. 
Notes:  “A  monster  loaf,  good  quality,  wholesome.”) 

No.  43.  Corn  Bread.— By  Mrs.  S.  J.  Pine,  Suf¬ 
folk  Co.,  N.  Y.  One  and  a  half  pints  Indian  meal,  X  pint 
wheat  flour,  K  pint  good  emptyings,  and  a  little  salt ;  add 
warm  skim  milk,  sufficient  to  make  a  batter  .stiff  enough 
for  a  spoon  to  stand  in ;  raise  4  hours  ;  bake  X  hour  in 
slow  oven.  (Com.  Notes:  “Well  baked,  light,  very  good.” 
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The  Editor  with  his  Young  Readers. 

We  aim  to  give  pictures  in  this  department  that 
tell  their  own  story — that  “  speak  for  themselves  ” 
so  plainly,  that  they  hardly  need  even  the  artist’s 
title  line  underneath.  What  a  lesson  is  taught  by 
the  above  picture.  It  is  early  Spring  time.  The 
birds  have  come  forth  from  their  Winter  hiding 
places,  hut  an  untimely  March  snow  storm  has 
caught  them,  and  has  spread  its  mantle  over  the 
ground,  and  covered  up  the  insects,  and  last  year’s 
seeds  upon  which  they  feed.  See,  with  what 
confidence  they  come  to  the  window,  and  say  as 
plainly  as  they  can  say:  “Please,  Miss,  throw  us  a 
few  crumbs,  for  we  are  hungry.”  Did  it  ever  occur 
to  you,  young  friends,  that  nearly  all  birds  are  nat¬ 
urally  tame  ;  that  they  are  not  afraid  of  men  and 
women,  or  of  boys  and  girls,  until  they  are  taught 
by  harsh  usage  to  fear  them  ?  Travelers  who  have 
visited  uninhabited  islands,  tell  us,  that  at  first  the 
birds  come  around  them  as  familiarly,  as  they  do 
around  our  oxen,  cows,  horses,  and  sheep,  here. 
Y ou  never  see  the  birds  afraid  of  domestic  animals. 
They  will  even  light  upon  the  backs  of  the  sheep, 
and  pick  up  the  stray  locks  of  wool  to  line  their 
nests.  They  light  down  among  the  cows,  and  hop 
around  between  their  feet.  They  would  be  just  as 
familiar  with  ms,  if  we  never  misused  them.  And 
would  not  that  be  pleasant  ?  How  many  more  nice 
apples,  and  cherries,  and  plums  we  should  have,  if 
no  one  had  ever  frightened  away  the  birds,  but  if, 
on  the  contrary,  these  little  songsters  felt  free  to 
build  their  nests  among  our  trees,  and  gather  for 
themselves  and  their  little  ones  the  insects,  which 
are  their  natural  food.  (Please  turn  to  page  75,  and 
read  something  there  about  the  Birds  and  Insects.) 
It  will  take  a  long  time  to  bring  back  the  birds 
to  their  natural  confidence  in  us,  but  it  may  be 
done.  We  ask  all  our  young  friends  to  try  and 
bring  this  about.  Never  chase  the  birds,  or  halloo, 
or  say  “shoo  ”  to  them,  and  never  permit  the  boys 
to  throw  sticks  or  stones  at  them,  and  you  will  soon 


find  them  growing  more  tame  and  more  useful 
every  year.  Birds  usually  return  year  after  year  to 
the  same  localities,  even  to  the  same  trees,  where 
they  or  their  parents  lived.  That  is  the  case  with 
the  birds  in  our  picture ;  and  they  remember  that 
they  have  always  been  kindly  treated,  or  you 
would  not  see  them  hopping  so  fearlessly  to  the 
well-known  window  to  meet  their  old  friend. 

A  Strong  Man— Mow  lie  ’Came  So. 

Thirteen  years  ago,  a  small  nervous  boy,  16  years 
old,  entered  the  Freshman  class  of  Harvard  College, 
at  Cambridge,  Mass.  So  diminutive  and  puny  was 
he,  that  only  one  out  of  about  a  hundred  of  the 
young  men  in  the  class  measured  and  weighed  less. 
He  still  weighs  less  than  150  pounds  we  believe, 
though  about  29  years  old.  T et  at  Brighton,  Mass. , 
on  the  9th  day  of  last  October,  this  samewnan  lifted 
and  held  up  a  platform  on  which  stood  twelve  men, 
every  one  of  them  larger  than  himself.  On  the  21st 
day  of  November  he  lifted  2,007  lbs.,  equivalent 
to  shouldering  a  very  large  horse,  or  ox,  or  lifting 
a  whole  load  of  hay,  or  thirty  three  bushels  of 
wheat,  or  nearly  thirty  six  bushels  of  shelled  corn! 
This  great  weight  of  2,007  lbs.,  was  supported  on 
his  shoulders  by  means  of  a  wooden  yoke,  like  that 
used  in  the  sugar  grove  to  carry  two  pails  of  sap. 
He  expects  yet  to  lift  iC.OOO  lbs.,  and  we  shall  not 
be  greatly  surprised  if  he  does  so.  We  refer  to  Dr. 
Geo.  B.  Windship,  of  Boston,  whom  we  take  the 

liberty  of  naming  the  “American  Sampson.” - 

There  appears  to  be  nothing  in  his  natural  form,  or 
constitution,  different  from  other  men,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why  other  men  may  not  at¬ 
tain  to  the  same  strength.  We  would  not,  howev¬ 
er,  advise  any  one  else  to  aim  at  his  particular  feats, 
but  the  method  by  which  he  has  gained  his  present 
physical  health  and  power,  affords  a  useful  lesson 
to  boys,  and  girls  too.  Most  of  our  young  readers 
have  heard  of  the  man  who  carried  an  ox,  and  how 
he  did  it.  He  began  by  carrying  a  calf,  and  carried 
it  daily  until  it  grew  up.  In  a  similar  manner  Dr. 
Windship  began  to  take  vigorous  exercise  while 


yet  a  boy  at  college.  He  continued  this  daily,  and 
after  a  time  began  to  lift  weights,  then  barrels  ot 
gravel  to  which  he  could  add  a  little  more  from 
day  to  day.  The  use  of  the  muscles  of  the  body 
not  only  increased  their  strength,  but  they  were 
disciplined  so  that  he  could  use  them  in  the  desired 
direction,  as  referred  to  in  speaking  elsewhere  of  the 
blacksmith’s  boy.  It  should  be  stated  also,  that  he 
practiced  temperance  in  eating  and  drinking— eating 
but  moderately  of  nourishing  food  so  as  not  to 
overtax  the  stomach,  and  abstaining  from  liquors, 
tea,  coffee,  etc.,  which  give  a  temporary  stimulus, 
always  followed  by  a  corresponding  depression.  And 
just  here  let  us  say  to  our  boys  on  the  farm,  there 
is  nothing  so  good  to  give  you  vigorous  health 
strength,  and  “  good  feelings,”  as  your  daily  toil — 
holding  plow,  carrying  wood,  picking  up  stones, 
and  so  on.  Why,  when  sixteen  years  old  we  spent 
a  winter  at  an  Academy,  where  there  were  a  lot  of 
City  boy6,  who  were  larger  than  we  were,  and  de¬ 
lighted  in  making  sport  of  the  “green  farmer  boy.’ 
We  remember  taking  two  of  them  by  the  collar 
one  in  each  hand,  and  holding  them  so  strongly  that 
they  could  hardly  move.  This  came  from  long 

practice  at  wrestling - -with  the  plow-handles 

on  stony  ground,  and  among  stumps  and  roots  in 
new  land.  (That  was  a  good  while  ago,  but  those 
strong  muscles,  and  the  vigor  of  constitution,  are 
not  lost.)  Whatever  a  man  is  to  do  in  after  life,  tho 
very  best  preparation  is  thorough  active  labor  on 
the  farm,  with  the  plain  substantial  food  of  the 
farmer’6  table.  Nearly  all  of  the  really  successful 
men  in  all  kinds  of  business,  and  in  ev*ry  profes¬ 
sion  in  this  great  city,  and  in  other  cities,  are  those 
who  lived  and  worked  on  the  farm  until  full-grown. 
And  for  the  comfort  of  those  who  are  so  troubled  at 
being  poor,  let  us  say,  that  nineteen  out  of  twenty 
of  the  present  successful  farmers,  as  well  as  the 
successful  men  in  other  business  and  pursuits  are 
the  sons  of  poor  parents.  The  fact  that  they  were 
compelled  to  use  their  muscles,  and  brains,  gave 
them  the  very  strength  and  discipline  essential  to 
success.  A  boy  or  girl  brought  up  without  hard 
work,  is  like  an  arm  carried  in  a  sling ;  it  is  weak 
and  puny.  Remember,  also,  that  just  what  strong 
exercise  does  for  the  body — mental  exercise  does 
for  the  mind.  A  person  may  inherit  wealth,  or  may 
get  it  by  good  luck— but  bodily  strength,  and 
strength  of  mind,  can  only  be  got  by  exercise.— 
Work  away  then  my  boys,  and  my  girls  too.  Every 
day’s  work  pays  you  something  in  increased  vigor 
and  health ;  every  lesson  learned,  every  hard  prob¬ 
lem  worked  out  without  help ,  adds  to  your  strength 
and  discipline  of  mind,  and  to  your  real  worth. 

Altout  (he  Crown  of  England. 

Few  persons  have  any  idea  of  the  brilliancy  and 
cost  of  the  Imperial  State  Crown,  or  Cap,  worn  by 
Queen  Victoria  on  certain  State  occasions.  Here 
are  a  few  interesting  items :  It  was  made  in  1838,  by 
Messrs.  Rundell  &  Bridge  of  London.  It  weighs  3 
pounds,  3%  ounces,  troy ;  or  a  little  over  two  and 
four-fifths  pounds  avoirdupois.  It  contains  3,075 
jewels,  consisting  of  2,783  diamonds,  277  pearls, 
17  sapphires,  11  emeralds,  and  5  rubies.  They  are 
catalogued  thus  :  1  large  ruby  irregularly  polished, 
1  large  broad-spread  sapphire,  16  sapphires,  11  em¬ 
eralds,  4  rubies,  1,363  brilliant  diamonds,  1,273  rose 
diamonds,  147  table  diamonds,  4  drop-shaped  pearls, 
273  pearls.  These  are  all  placed  upon  a  cap  ot 
crimson  velvet,  with  a  border  of  ermine,  and  lined 
with  white  silk.  The  jewels  are  arranged  in  the 
form  of  bands,  festoons,  arches  composed  of  dia¬ 
monds  arranged  like  oak  leaves  and  acorns,  one 

large  cross,  four  Maltese  crosses,  etc . Several 

of  the  most  precious  jewels  belonged  to  former 
crowns,  and  some  of  them  have  been  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Royal  family  for  500  years  or  more. 
As  men  estimate,  the  value  of  the  crown  amounts 
to  many  millions  of  dollars.  For  real  utility  in 
itself,  it  is  of  infinitely  less  value  than  three  pounds 
of  iron.  To  a  man  cast  away  upon  a  desolate  island, 
the  jewelled  crown  would  be  of  no  account,  while 
three  pounds  of  iron,  in  the  form  of  steel,  fashioned 
into  hatchet,  knife,  needles,  etc.,  would  add  im¬ 
mensely  to  his  comfort  by  enabling  him  to  obtain 
food  and  shelter,  and  perhaps  the  meaus  of  escape. 
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FOR  FAMILY  AND  MANUFACTURING  USE. 

495  BROADWAY,  NEW-YORK. 

THE  GROVER  AND  BAKER  S.  M.  CO.,  now  offer,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  their  sptendid  stock  of  Machines  making  the  cele¬ 
brated  Grover  &  Baker  Stitch,  new  and  superior  Shut¬ 
tle,  or  “Look-Stitch”  Machines,  adapted  to  all  varieties 
of  sewing.  Much  more  Simple,  Durable,  Noiseless  and  Per¬ 
fect  than  any  “lock-stitch  ”  machines  heretofore  in  use. 

“  Grover  &  Baker’s  is  the  best.”— Am.  Agriculturist. 

FOR  SEWING  MACHINES. 

JOiYAS  B5B8GOM  &  BKOTHEK§’ 
I»KISfclG  COTTON, 

WHITE,  BLACK,  AND  COLORED. 

200  or  500  yard  spools. 

For  MACHINES,  use  BROOK’S  PATENT  GLACE  for  up¬ 
per  thread,  and  BROOK’S  SIX  CORD  RED  TICKET  for 
under  thread.  Sold  by  all  first  class  dealers  in  city  and  coun¬ 
try  ;  also  in  cases  of  100  dozen  each,  assorted  numbers,  by 
Wit.  HENRY  SMITH,  Sole  Agent,  30  Vesey-st„  New-York. 

TIbc  Noaspareil 
WASHING  MACHINE. 

Is  the  only  reliable  one  in  use.  Send  for  free  Circular  to 
OAKLEY  &  KEATING,  73  South-st„  New-York. 

A  New  Gooseberry  and  New  Raspberry. 

Natives  of  the  great  West.  The  gooseberry  is  smooth,  pro¬ 
lific,  larger  than  Houghton,  of  fine  flavor,  and  free  from  mil¬ 
dew.  The  Raspberry  is  a  black-cap,  better  than  Doolittle’s 
mpiove  .  hcu  ars  1  eaH^FFK0N  &  3ESTj  utLcai  Y. 

Bedding  Plants  and  Bulbs. 

New  Verbenas,  Petunias,  Geraniums,  Dahlias,  Heliotropes, 
&C.,  &c„  also  a  large  assortment  of  the  best  Gladiolus  and 
Tuberose  bulbs.  HEFFRON  &  BEST,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

A  USTIN.  SEEDLING  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

A*.  $1  per  dozen. 

Triomphe  de  Gand,  40  cts.  per  dozen  $1.50  per  100. 

Wilson’s  Albany,  25  cts.  per  dozen,  $1  per  100. 

15  other  choice  varieties  do.  do. 

Belle  de  Fontenay.  Brinckle’s  Orange,  Hudson  River  Ant¬ 
werp,  and  Franconia  Raspberry  $1  per  dozen,  $5  per  100. 

E.  WILLIAMS,  West  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

H  ARGE  VINES  OF  THE  CONCORD,  CREVEL- 
A-iLING,  DELAWARE,  DIANA,  HARTFORD  PROLIFIC, 
and  REBECCA.  Prices  low.  Send  stamp  for  Catalogue  of 
eighty  varieties.  HEFFRON  &  BEST,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

1PS8AIISIE  FLOWER  SEEKS. 

A  large  assortment  of  PRAIRIE  and  other  Flower  and 
Garden  Seeds.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

HEFFRON  &  BEST,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Paying  Business— Agents  Wanted. 

STPY  the  AUBURN  PUBLISHING  CO.,  to  canvass 
“•for  their  new  Agents  Books  in  every  County  of  the 
loyal  States  and  Canada.  The  business  pays  finely,  is  near 
home,  and  free  from  risk,  and  is  very  desirable  for  all  who 
wish  for  paying  employment  in  their  own  -vicinity.  For 
confidential  CIRCULAR  and  fall  particulars  address 
E.  G.  STORKE,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— 1000  MEN,  TO  CIRCULATE  A 
»  “  new  work  on  the  Revolutions,  Wars,  and  Rebellions  of 
the  U.  S.,  embracing  the  entire  period  from  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  American  Revolution  to  the  close  of  the  present 
rebellion,  by  eminent  literary  men,  in  two  vols.  Vol.  1 
will  be  ready  for  canvass  and  delivery,  March  1st.  Circulars 
witli  full  particulars  will  be  sent  on  addressing 

L.  STEBBINS,  Worcester,  Mass. 

N.B.  Prices  adapted  to  the  times. 

0NO  YOU  WANT  HONORABLE  EMPLOY- 
MENT  for  the  Winter  and  Spring  months?  I  offer  a 
pleasant  business,  with  large  profits.  Address 

GEO.  EDWARD  SEARS,  181  William-st.,  New-York. 

COTTON  GROWING. 

Turner’s  (J.  A.)  Cotton  Planter’s  Manual,  Si, 00. 

Being  a  Compilation  op  Facts  fkom  the  best  Author- 
tties  on  the  Cultuee  of  Cotton,  its  Natural  History, 
Chemical  Analysis,  Trade  and  Consumption,  and  embracing 
a  History  of  Cotton  and  the  Cotton  Gin. 

C.  M.  SAXTON. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  ALMANAC, 

Containing  reliable  information  In  regard  to  Poudrette 
Guano,  Bone,  and  other  fertilizers,  will  be  sent  free  to  any 
one  applying  for  the  same.  Address 

GRIFFING,  BROTHER  &  CO., 

No.  60  Courtlandt-st„  New-York. 

MAKE  YOUR  SUGAR. 

Olcott’s  Sorgho  and  Imphee,  the  Chinese  and  Afri¬ 
can  Sugar  Caues,  $1.00 

A  Complete  Treatise  upon  their  Origin  and  Varie¬ 
ties,  Culture  and  Uses,  fheir  value  as  a  Forage  Crop,  and 
Directions  for  making  Sugar.  Molasses,  Alcohol,  Sparkling 
and  Still  Wines,  Beer,  Cider,  Vinegar,  Paper,  Starch  and  Dye 
Stuffs.  Fully  Illustrated  with  Drawings  of  Approved  Ma¬ 
chinery  ;  with  an  Appendix  by  Leonard  Wray,  ofCaffraria, 
and  a  Description  of  his  Patented  Process  of  Crystalizing  the 
JUice  of  the  Imphee ;  with  the  Latest  American  Exgernnents. 

25  Park-Rb’w. 

A  RELIABLE  AGENCY 

ARTICLES  OF  MERCHANDISE, 

IMPLEMENTS  FOR^  THE  FARM,  GARDEN  AND 
HOUSEHOLD 

FIELD  GARDEN  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

Special  attention  will  also  be  given  to  procuring  Sewing 
Machines ;  Pianos  and  other  Musical  Instruments  ;  Phi¬ 
losophical  and  Astronomical  Apparatus;  Books  for 
Schools  and  Colleges,  and  School  Furniture. 

NO  CHARGE  MADE  TO  PURCHASERS, 

BEYOND  THE 

LOWEST  REGULAR  PRICE. 

The  subscriber  is  agent  for  Parsons  &  Co.,  who  offer  < 
large  assortment  of 

FI6UIT  and  ORPIAilIEATAL 
TREES,  SSSISUE6S,  ROSES, 
FOREIGN  and  NATIVE  GRAPES, 

THE  UNIVERSAL  CLOTHES  WRINGER 
Wrings  anything  from  a  glove  to  a  bed  spread.  Prices, 
No.  3,  $5  ;  No.  2,  $7  ;  No.  1,  (hotel  size,)  $10. 

METROPOLITAN  WASHING  MACHINE,  $10. 
THE  PATENT  CLOTHES  DRYER, 

Folding,  Revolving  and  Elevated  by  a  crank.  Price,  I 
1,  $4  ;  No.  2,  $6. 

WOODRUFF’S  PATENT  PORTABLE  BA¬ 
ROMETER, 

Carried  by  railroad  or  stage  express  in  safety.  Prices, 
$5,  $8  and  $12. 

PATENT  CYLINDER  PLOW.  Reduced  prices. 
The  lightest  draft  and  best  sward  turning  plow.  Prices, 
No.  0,  $6  ;  No.  1,  $8 ;  No.  2,  $9  ;  No.  3,  $11  ;  with  wheel, 
$1  extra. 

STKAWI5EB1K3ES. 

Triomphe  de  Gand,  50c.  per  doz.;  $2  per  100. 

Bartlett,  50c.  per  doz.;  $2  per  100. 

Great  Austin  Seedling,  $1  per  iloz.;  $5  per  100. 

Hooker’s  Seedling,  25c.  per  doz.;  $1  per  100 ;  $8  per 

1,000. 

;  Wilson’s  Albany, 25c.  per  doz.;  $1  per  100  ;  $8  per  1,000. 

For  $1  I  will  send  by  mail,  post  paid,  10  Austin 
Seedling,  or  20  Triomphe  de  Gand,  or  25  Wilson’s  Alba¬ 
ny,  or  25  Hooker’s  Seedling. 

Cltolce  and  Reliable  Vegetable  and  Flower 
Seeds  sent  by  Mail. 

HARVEY  B.  LANE, 

No.  42  Park-row,  New- York  City. 


ROE’S  WESTERN  RESERVE 

PATENT 

PREMIUM  VAT 


Dairy 


Witli  Improved  Heater  and  Valves. 

well-known  CHEESE  VAT  was  first  introduced  to  the 
nen  more  than  seven  years  ago,  several  thousand  have 
been  sold  throughout  the  country— more  than  one 
mousand  the  past  season  ;  numerous  and  valuable  improve¬ 
ments  have  been  added  from  time  to  time,  to  embrace  every¬ 
thin"-  wanted  In  a  CHEESE  VAT  :  and  we  believe  it  now  Is 
the  most  complete,  simple,  durable,  and  convenient  Cheese¬ 
making  Apparatus  in  the  world.  Our  long  experience  en¬ 
ables  ns  to  warrant  our  VAT  to  give  entire  satisfaction.  By 
getting  one  of  these  VATS,  a  single  Dairyman  in  any  part  of 
Die  country  will  have  as  complete  an  Apparatus,  as  is  used  in 
the  largest  Dairying  localities.  The  Cut  shows  the  back  side 
of  the  VAT  when  opened,  after  using ;  the  tube  on  the  end 
of  the  heater  is  for  the  escape  of  steam;  the  knob  at  top 
operates  the  valve. 

ROE’S  PATENT  ADJUSTABLE  EXPANSION  CHEESE 
HOOP,  a  ver^nice  tiling;  one  hoop  makes  three  sizes,  and 
>ec  eese.  roe  &  BLAIR, 


^END  FOR  CIRCULAR  TO 


IMPORTANT  TO  STOCK  GROWERS. 

THE  FOURTH  VOLUME 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN  STOCK  JOURNAL. 

Commences  Jan.  1,  1862. 

Inf,  care ^nd^nan^eme'nt^f™  nlrerS  rela -ing  1°  the  hreed- 
vP^?b  qnppiSp0nniS- at  25  Park  Row,  New- York,  at  $1  per 

SlTCHfG^1nei,alC^;1(fnt^<Whi§sor1SV<tn  application  to  A*  G- 

OT?s¥.RSIt^ 


The  Association  of  Breeders  of 

Thoroughbred  Neat  Stock. 

.Association,  having  for  its  objects  the  promotion  of 
?1;?edHers. of  Thoroughbred  Stock  the 
*ln.g  knoJyjedge  of  the  best  system  of  breeding,  and  the 
S  M  ?°t°f  ra!'hds1m  pedigree. and  imposition  in  blood, 
will  hold  its  fourth  Annual  Meeting  in  the  City  Hall,  Hart- 
ahV„9  1’  ?,n  Wednesday,  March  Ith,  at  10  o’clock,  A.  M. 
All  interested  are  invited  to  be  present 
Kronen,  rw„  HEtoY  A.  dyer,  Secretary. 


1  he  Cranibeiry  and  its  Culture. 

The  Subscribers  have  issued  a  circular  from  the  press, 
treating  on  the  Cranberry  and  its  Culture.  Said  Circular  will 
give  persons  the  proper  information  as  to  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  culture.  They  will  take  pleasure  in  forwarding 
them  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  to  those  sending 
stamp  to  pay  postage.  Persons  wishing  plants  in  large  or 
small  quantities,  may  receive  them  by  express,  for  wet  or 
dry  soil.  Address 


BOOKS  FOB  FARMERS 
AAB  ©TMESIS. 

[Any  of  the  following  books  can  be  obtained  at  the  of- 
if  the  Agriculturist  at  the  prices  named,  or  they  will  be 
by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.  Other 
’ill  be  procured  and  sent  to  sub 
•ded.  All  of  these 
laking  up  a  libra- 
marked  with  a  *  , 


foi 
book 
scribe 
book! 
ry.  Those 


med  in  the  list 
when  desired,  if  tli 
ly  well  be  procured  by  any  on 
' .  ipccially  valuable, 


.n  Bird  Fan 


In  Fl( 


inner’s  Encyclopedia... 
Culture  of  the  Grape  . 
\merican  Farm  Book 
of  Domestic  Anima 
Dirnl  Architecture.. 
Guide . 


Barry’s  Fruit  Garden*. 

Bement’s  (C.  N.)  Rabbit  v  ancier.. . . 
Benient’s  Poulterer’s  Companion  *. 
Boussingault's  (J.  B.)  Rural  Econoi 
Bridgeman’s  Young  Gardener's  Ass 
Bridgeman’s  Kitchen  Garden  Instn 

Bridgeman’s  Florist's  Guide . 

Bridgeman’s  Fruit  Cultivator’s  Man 

Brandt’s  Age  of  Horses* . 

Buist’s  American  Flower  Garden  D 
•dener*. 


Central  Park  Guide* . 

Chorlton’s  Grape-Grower’s  Guide* 

Cole’s  (S.  W.)  American  Fruit  Book ...! '. 
Dadd’s  (Geo.  H.)  Modern  Horse  Doctor*  ... 
Dadd’s  (Geo.  II.)  American  Cattle  Doctor  . 

Dana’s  Muck  Manual  for  Farmers . 

Downing’s  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  Amerii 

Downing’s  Ladies  Flower  Garden . 

Eastwood  on  the  Cranberry*  . 

Every  Lady  her  own  Flowor  Gardener . 

Farm  Record,  for  25  years . 

Farmer’s  Practical  Horse  Farrier . 

French’s  Farm  Drainage  * . 

Fessenden’s  American  Kitchen  Gardener  ... 

Field’s  (Thomas  W.)  Pear  Culture . 

Fish  Culture* . 

Flint  (Charles  L.)  on  Grasses* . 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows . . 

Hall's  (Miss)  American  Cookery  . 

Herbert’s  Hints  to  Horsekeepers** . 

Jenning's  Horse  and  his  Diseases . 

Johnson  on  Manures . 

Kidder’s  Bee  Culture . 

Langstrotlmji^ the  Honey  Bee* . 

Liebig’s  Lectui 
T  ‘ — ’ey's  (D.  C 

LaL£*g! 


Cher 


>try  . . 


Linsley’s  ID.  C.)  Morgan 

"I  *  v,y  u  emerge 

>rsc  Doctor 

iueenan  s  urnamentai  trees . 

Milburn  on  the  Cow  and  Dairy . 

Miles  on  the  Horse's  Foot . 

Norton’s  Scientific  Agriculture  . . 


leep  Husbandly  . 

--  the  Dog . 

the  Hog . 

;e  and  Ready  R 


_ Farm  of  Four  Acres.  ...*...  .cloth  & 

Onion  Culture* . . . 

Olcott’s  Sorgho  and  Imphee . 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture . 

Parsons  on  the  Rose . 

Pedder’s  Farmer’s  Land  Measurer . 

aar" . . 

Richardson  oi 

Richar  J - 

Robin’ 

Shepherd's  Own  Book  .' .' . .' ' 

Smith’s  Landscape  Gardening . 

Spencer’s  Education  of  Children** . 

Stephens’  Book  of  the  Farm  . 

Stewart’s  (John)  Stable  Book . 

Thomas’  (John  J.)  American  Fruit  Culturie 

Thomas’  (John  J.)  Farm  Implements  * . 

Todd’s  (S.  E.)  Young  Farmer's  Manual . 

Tucker’s  Register  Rural  Alfairs . 

Turner’s  Cotton  Planter’s  Manual . 

Warder’s  Hedges  and  Evergreens* . 

Watson's  Home  Garden  . . 

Week’s  ( J oli li  M.)  Man 


Youatt  on  Sheep  . . 
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KNOX  FRUIT  FARM  AND  NURSERIES, 

J.  K  N  O  X  , 


BOX  NO.  155,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
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FLOWER  SEEDS  BY  MAIL.— The  subscriber 

raises  about  one  hundred  kinds  of  Flower  Seeds,  selected 
from  over  one  thousand  varieties,  of  the  most  showy  and  at¬ 
tractive.  He  will  furnish,  neatly  put  up,  any  33  kinds  on  the 
list  for  $1,  and  send  by  mail,  with  postage  prepaid. 
_ G.  R.  GARRETSON,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

I&TEW  AND  CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDS.—  Pen- 
1-Ml  stemon  grandiflorus,  Callirrhas  involucrata,  Abronia 
umbellata  alba,  Delphinium  gracilis,  Bartonia  alba. 

The  above  are  all  new  flowering  plants  from  Pike's  Peak- 
very  showy  and  desirable— perfectly  hardy.  Packages  of 
seeds  will  be  sent  post-paid  to  any  address  for  25  cents  each 
In  stamps,  or  the  five  varieties  for  $1.  Address 

H.  A.  TERRY,  Crescent  City,  Iowa. 

ilTusical. 

F^li^CE  &  CO.’S 

IMPROVED 

PATENT  MELODEONS! 

Warranted  for  Five  Years. 

THE  OLDEST  ESTABLISHMENT  IN  THE  U.  S. 

Employing  200  men,  and  finishing  80  instruments  per  week. 
Manufactory  corner  of  Niagara  and  Maryland  Streets, 
BTOFA-IjO,  3ST.  IT. 

WHOLESALE  DEPOTS. 

87  Fulton  Street,... .  New  York. 

82  Lake  Street . Chicago. 

WHOLESALE  ACENTS. 

RUSSELL  &  TOLMAN . Boston,  Mass. 

W.  F,  COLBURN, . Cincinnati,  O. 

BALMER  &  WEBER . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

JAMES  BELLAK . Pliiladelphia. 

PH.  P.  WERLEIN, . New  Orleans. 

A.  &  S.  NORDHEIMER . Toronto,  C.  W. 

PRINCE  &  CO.’S 

ORGAN  MELODEON! 

Elegant  Rosewood  Case,  for  Parlor  or  Church.— Two 
Banks  of  Keys,  Five  Sets  of  Reeds,  Eight  Stops,  One  and  a 
Half  Octave  Foot  Pedals,  One  Set  of  Reeds  in  Pedal  Bass  In¬ 
dependent .  $350 

In  Black  Walnut  Case,  for  Churches  or  Public  Halls. 

—One  Bank  of  Keys,  Three  Sets  of  Reeds,  Six  Stops,  One  and 

a  Half  Octave  Foot  Pedals .  $250 

One  Set  of  Reeds  in  Pedal  Bass  Independent, . $25  Extra. 

PRINCE  &  CO.’S 

DOUBLE  REED  MELODEON! 

PIANO  CASED. 

ELEGANT  ROSEWOOD  CASE,  TWO  BANK 


Price  of  Five  Octa\ 


PRINCE  &  CO.’S 

PIANO  CASED  MELODEON! 

HANDSOMELY  FINISHED  IN  ROSEWOOD. 


Five  Octave,  Single  Reed,  F  to  F. 


PRINCE  &  CO.’S 

PORTABLE  MELODEON! 

HANDSOME  ROSEWOOD  CASES. 


Five  Octave,  Double  Reed,  F  to  F . 
Five  Octave,  Single  Reed,  F  to  T" 


OUE  LATEST  IMPROVEMENT : 

PRINCE  &  CO.’S  GRADUATED  SWELL 

Patented  September  11th,  1861. 

This  is  an  eDtire  new  idea,  and  its  want  has  been  noticed  by  ail  ac- 
jmaintedwithReed  Instruments. ^The  old  Swell  could  never  be  made 

^Our^Kw'  SWELL  is  constructed  on  scientific  principles,  and  w 
are  satisfied,  by  our  untiling  study  and  experiments,  that  it  is  the  onl; 


ae  of  to 


This,  in 


•uldde 


rnr  DIVIDED  SWELL,  (which  we  patented 

ill  the  MeicJ — 1 -“~v - - *-* 

ra  charge. 


Melodeons  which  - 

the  IMPROVED  VALVE  OR 
I’iu.i.l'.i  ,  Dong  a  comomauon  oi  ciotn  and  leather,  prepared  expressly 
for  the  purpose  This  valve  we  have  used  for  the  past  three  years,  and 
we  find  it  to  be  the  very  thing  that  has  been  so  long  needed  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  India  Rubber  Valve,  which  has  been  in  use  ever  since  Mcio- 

’ - ' - ’ - - r~  tnred,  and  which  has  caused  so  much  trouble 

■king  of  the  India  Rubber.  All  of  our  instru- 


;hed  with  tl 


ived  valve, 


of  Melo 


re  fail  of  the  year  1847,  a: 


TWENTY-SEVEN  THOUSAND 

the  United  States  and 

_ Sumne.  Asia.  Africa  Sent!  '  '  -  ■  —  ■ 

indies,  and  from  ail  the 
dais  of  the  high  estimi 
Sxhihitions  they  have 

AWARDED  THE  HIGHEST  PREIY1IUIVI I 

vhenever  exhibited  in  competition  with  others.  We  shall  take  pleasure 
n  forwarding  by  mail  (at  our  own  expense)  our  Illustrated  Catalogue, 
n  which  every  instrument  we  manufacture  is  fully  described,  and  ilius- 
lated  by  elegant  engravings. 

All  Melodeons  of  our  manufacture,  either  sold  by  us  or  dealers 
n  any  part  of  the  United  States  or  Canada,  are  warranted  to  he  perfect 
sry  respect,  and  should  any  repairs  he  necessary  before  the  expira- 

.•« - -  -  -  -■  —  of  sale,  we  hold  ourselves  ready  and 

>f  charge,  provided  the  injury  is  not 


rs  from  the  date'  of  S! 
g  re  make  the  same  free 


11  Industrial 


HOW  OUR  MANUFACTORY  IS  CONDUCTED. 

thew’orld^ehavel’of'co 
the  best  mectumics  in  the 

had  an  apprentice  in  the  establishment  ° 

Our  work  is  divided  into  thirty-nine  diffei 


;,  the  advantage  of  securing  the  services  ol 
ommenced  the  manufacture  of  Melodeons. 

- lost  thorough  mechanics,  and  have  nevei 

the  establishment 

_ ed  into  thirty-nine  different  branches  ;  each  work- 

I  part  to  perform,  and  is  never  allowed  to  change  from 

The  different  parts  are  separately  inspected,  and  passed  from  one  i 
_jother  to  add  to  other  parts,  until  the  Melodeon  is  complete. 

The  delivering  of  materials  and  inspection  of  work  is  attended  bj 
"■"*  4U - '  foreman  ;  second,  a  foreman  of  machines  ;  third,  i 


foreman  and  inspector  of  tuning  ;  fourth,  a  foreman  in  the  varnishing 
department :  fifth,  a  superintendent  of  the  reed  department. 

The  duties  of  the  foreman  are  onerous,  it  being  his  duty  to  select  and 

tiiodei 
tfei 


to  show  that  the  utmost  care 


Our  Ref 

ieoo  depend _ 

serfect  machinery  tc 
imposition  of  rei 


vingpe: 

in  selecting  metals,  and  using  proper  proportions  for  the 

The  superintendent  of  this  department  has  been  with  us  since  the 
commencement  of  this  business,  and.  being  a  practical  workman,  has 

reed's,  and’there  are  no  duplicates  in  any  other  manufactory.  aliinS  0Ur 
From  the  fact  that  our  reeds  are  celebrated  for  their  uniformity,  even¬ 
ness  and  sweetness  of  tone,  we  very  often  receive  orders  for  them,  or 
solicitations  from  manufacturers  to  supply  tliem  with  what  they  require ; 
hut  as  we  never  sell  any  part  of  our  Instrument  separate,  we  always 
decline  to  fill  such  orders. 

In  case  the  owners  of  our  Melodeon  should  at  any  time  be  so  unfor- 

by  return  mail  a  new  one  properly  tuned  and  ready  to  put  in,  free  of 
charge. 

1^”  Agents  for  the  sale  of  our  Melodeons  can  he  found  in  aU  the 
principal  towns  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Address  either 

GEO.  A.  PRINCE  &.  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

GEO.  A.  PRINCE  &  CO.,  87  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 
GEO.  A.  PRINCE  A  CO.,  88  Luke  St.,  Cliieujto,  III. 

Or  either  of  the  above  Wholesale  Agents. 


The  Great  Stone  Digger. 

Recently  recommended  in  the  highest  terms  in  the  Agri¬ 
culturist.  Circulars  with  full  particulars  as  to  machines, 
rights,  etc.,  forwarded  free  on  application  to  any  one  of  the 
following :  NATHANIEL  E.  ADAMS, , 
or  JOHN  B.  KNAPP  1 

or  SETH  MILLER, 


>  Stamford,  Conn 


UNION  AGRICULTURAL  WAREHOUSE 
AND  SEED  STORE, 

JOHN  VANDERBILT, 

No.  S3  Fulton-st.,  New-York,  near  Fulton  Market. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN  IMPLEMENTS— of  every 
variety,  made  In  the  best  manner,  of  most  approved  patterns, 
and  at  low  prices. 

SEEDS-Garden,  Field,  Grass,  Bird,  Tree  and  Flower 
Seeds— the  purest  and  most  reliable,  and  of  the  choicest  va¬ 
rieties. 

PERUVIAN  GUANO,  BONE  DUST,  POUDRETTE, 
PHOSPHATES,  PLASTER,  ANIMAL  MANURES,  &C.-The 
purest  and  best,  and  at  the  very  lowest  market  price. 

PUANTS,  TREES,  SHRUBS,  etc.-Of  all  kinds, 
from  the  best  Nurseries  and  Growers  in  the  United  States. 

BOOKS-On  farming  furnished  at  publisher’s  prices. 


MAYHER’S  AGRICULTURAL 
WAREHOUSE  &  SEED  STORE 

197  Water-st.,  (near  Fulton-st.,  N.  Y.)  ’ 

The  subscriber  would  respectfully  inform  his  old  Mends 
and  customers,  and  the  public  generally,  that  he  has  again 
located  himself  at  the  OLD  STAND, 

No.  197  Water-st„  one  door  from  Fulton-st.,  N.  Y.,  lately  oc¬ 
cupied  by  John  McNally,  where  can  he  found  the  largest  and 
most  complete  assortment  of 

AGRICUIiTURAIi  Sc  IIOKTICTT.Tt  RA  I, 
Implements,  Field  and  Garden  Seeds 

To  be  found  in  this  City,  all  of  which  will  he  sold  at  the  low¬ 
est  prices  and  on  the  best  terms.  All  goods  warranted  as 
represented.  Among  my  collection  may  be  found  every  im¬ 
plement  and  machine  necessary  for  the  FARM  or  GARDEN, 
also  all  kinds  of  FIELD  and  GARDEN  SEEDS  raised  es¬ 
pecially  for  my  sales  and  warranted  true  to  name. 

FERTILIZERS,  PERUVIAN  GUANO,  SUPER¬ 
PHOSPHATE  OF  LIME,  BONE  DUST,  POUDRETTE, 
FISH  GUANO,  PLASTER,  &c„  &c. 

JOHN  MAYHER,  No.  197  Water-st,,  New-York. 


National  Agricultural  Warehouse, 

27  COURTLANBX-ST.,  NEW-YORK, 

HAINES  &  PELL, 

SUCCESSORS  TO  TREDWELL  &  PELL. 
Agricultural  Implements,  Machinery,  &c„  Garden,  Field, 
Grass,  and  Flower  Seeds.  Guano,  Bone  Dust,  Poudre“- 
™ T.- —  Fruit,  Ornamr-*"1  -  - 


EXCELSIOR 


ANTI-FRICTION 

HORSE  POWERS. 

These  Mills  and  Powers  took  TEN  FIRST  PREMIUMS  at 
Western  State  Fairs  last  year,  and  are  justly  considered 
superior  to  all  others. 

These  Mills  can  be  run  by  any  Horse,  Water,  or  Steam 
Power.  For  grinding  all  kinds  of  Grain,  Spices,  Coffee, 
Plaster,  Bones,  Soap  Stone,  &c.,  they  have  no  equal. 

Large  Mills  are  made  for  milling  purposes  requiring  but 
one  half  the  power  to  do  the  work  of  large  flat  stone  mills 

The  HORSE  POWERS  have  many  advantages  over  those 
of  other  manufacture. 

See  American  Agriculturist  for  1861,  pages  237  and  268,  also 
page  SI,  in  this  volume. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  county.  Rights  for  sale. 

Send  stamp  for  Illustrated  Circulars  to 

BENNET  BROTHERS, 

42  and  44  Greene-st„  New-York. 


Ingersoll’s  Cheap  Hand  Power  Presses 
for  Baling 

HAY  STRAW,  COTTON,  WOOL,  RAGS, 

MOSS,  BROOM  CORN,  HAIR,  HIDES,  &2. 

These  Presses  are  made  for  any  size  or  weight  of  bale  re¬ 
quired,  and  delivered  on  ship  board  in  New-York.  Farmers 
and  others  wanting  such  machines  are  Invited  to  write  lor 
Catalogue  containing  frill  information. 

PRICE  OF  MACHINES : 

No  1  Press  for  Hay,  &c„  weight  of  bale  150  to  200  lbs.,  $50.00 
No’  2  do.  do.,  do.  do.  250  to  800  lbs.,  75.00 

Rags,  Broom  Corn,  &c . 85.00 

Weight  of  No.  1  Press,  800  lbs.  No.  2, 1200  lbs. 

Over  1000  of  these  machines  are  now  nj  use,  many  of  which 
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THE  HEW-YORK  AGRICULTURAL 

WAREHOUSE  AND  SEED  STORE, 
189  &  191  Water-street. 


a  of  the  Lodi  I 


O.  Slight  Cold,  Cough, 

which  might  -he 

Idy,  if  neglected,  often  ter- 
Few  are  aware  of 


the  importance  of  stopping  a  ^augA  or 
rfcLcL  in  its  first  stage;  that 
which  in  the  beginning  would  yield  to 
a  mild  remedy,  if  not  attended  to,  soon 

&  J%§.fiaruihlal  ffff*CLcAe.& 

It  has" been  proved  that  they  are  the  best 
article  before  the  public  for  ^augrk&, 

sum/vtian.,  and  numerous  affections  of 
the  jSfktaai,  giving  immediate  relief. 


Bold  by  all  druggists  and  (Dealers  in 


Farmers  and  Gardeners, 
ATTENTION! 

BRUCE’S  CONCENTRATED  MANURE. 


SUPER-PHOSPHATE  OF  LIME, 

A.  LISTEIt  &  BROTHER,  Tarrytown,  N.Y. 

(For  results  of  the  ^reMnt^season^3ee^  AgMcuitur- 

or  chemical' analyst  b®0f 


100,000  Barrels 

OF  THE 

DI  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY’S 

POUDRETTE, 

FOR  SALE  BY 

JAMES  T.  FOSTER, 
o.  66  Cortlandt-st.,  NewYork. 

1  the  night  soil  of  the  City  of  New-York,  and  large  cap- 


for  the  same.  Address, 
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The  last  words  of  the  Farewell  Address  of  the 
Father  of  his  country,  read  in  every  village  and 
city  in  the  loyal  States  on  the  late  anniversary 
of  his  birth,  are  still  lingering  in  our  ears.  “  Re¬ 
lying  on  its  kindness  in  this  as  in  other  things ,  and  ac¬ 
tuated  by  that  fervent  love  towards  it,  which  is  so  nat¬ 
ural  to  a  man  who  views  in  it  the  native  soil  of  him¬ 
self  and  his  progenitors  for  several  generations,  I  an¬ 
ticipate  with  pleasing  expectation  that  retreat  inrwhich 
I  promise  myself  to  realize,  without  alloy,  the  sweet 
enjoyment  of  partaking,  in  the  midst  of  my  fellow 
citizens,  the  benign  influence  of  good  laws  under  a 
free  government."  No  wonder  that  he  looked 
forward  with  such  eager  anticipation  to  his 
secure  retreat  upon  the  shores  of  the  Potomac. 
Virginia  had  been  the  home  of  his  fathers  for 
four  generations,  and  Mount  Vernon  had  been 
the  home  of  his  affections,  and  the  scene  of  his 
industries  before  he  assumed  the  cares  of  State. 
Amid  all  his  public  cares  at  the  head  of  the  ar¬ 
mies  of  his  country  during  the  war  of  independ¬ 
ence,  and  at  the  head  of  the  government  after 
peace  was  declared,  he  never  lost  sight  of  his 
private  affairs.  There  was  a  constant  supervis¬ 
ion  not  only  of  the  general  plan  of  farm  oper¬ 
ations  at  Mt.  Vernon,  but  of  all  details,  extend¬ 
ing  to  the  rotation  of  crops,  the  planting  of  par¬ 
ticular  fields,  manuring,  tillage  and  marketing. 

Washington  was  kept  so  constantly  in  public 
life  from  middle  age  to  his  death,  that  it  is  very 
natural  that  we  should  know  much  more  of 
him  as  a  General  and  Statesman,  than  as  a  til- 
i  ler  of  the  soil.  But  we  find  among  his  papers 
and  letters  that  he  was  quite  as  good  at  tilling 
the  soil  as  at  any  of  those  tasks  to  which  his 
country  called  him.  He  knew  how  to  plan  a 
campaign  in  the  fields  of  husbandly  quite  as 
well  as  in  the  fields  of  war,  and  had  he  never 


been  known  as  General  and  President,  he  would 
have  stood  in  the  front  rank  of  the  rural  im¬ 
provers  and  planters  of  his  native  State.  It 
was  hy  his  thorough  and  systematic  attention  to 
his  own  private  affairs,  that  he  acquired  those 
habits  that  made  him  so  skillful  a  manager  of 
public  interests.  He  was  known  to  the  men  of 
his  time  as  the  owner  of  one  of  the  largest  and 
loveliest  estates  in  America,  an  estate  that  he 
had  adorned  and  cultivated  with  his  own  hands, 
and  made  immensely  productive  hy  a  system  of 
husbandry  of  his  own  devising.  It  was  because 
he  had  taken  root  in  its  soil,  and  grown  to  a 
princely  stature,  acquiring  wealth  and  fame  by 
his  wise  management  at  home,  that  lie  was 
wanted  hy  the  wise  men  of  his  time  to  manage 
their  quarrel  with  the  mother  country.  W e  have 
done  well  as  citizens  to  recall  his  political  teach¬ 
ings  in  the  farewell  address  at  the  recent  anniver¬ 
sary  of  his  birth.  There  are  somethings  note¬ 
worthy  in  his  life  at  Mt. Vernon,  to  which  we  as 
farmers  shall  do  well  to  give  heed  at  all  times. 
He  was  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  rural  life,  re¬ 
garding  the  noble  art  of  “  agriculture  as  the  most 
healthful,  most  useful,  and  most  noble  employment  of 
man."  It  was  always  a  sad  day,  whenever  he 
turned  away  from  the  rich  landscape  beauty  of 
the  Potomac,  from  the  beautiful  lawns  sloping 
down  to  the  river,  from  the  winding  walks  and 
shrubbery,  from  the  fruit  and  flower  garden 
planted  by  his  own  hands,  and  from  the  broad 
acres  rendered  productive  hy  his  skill,  for  the 
artificial  life  of  the  city,  and  the  corrupt  moral 
atmosphere  of  scheming  politicians.  No  day 
was  so  joyful  to  him  as  that  which  welcomed 
him  to  his  farm.  Is  there  not  a  rebuke  here  for 
the  multitudes  who  are  turning  their  backs  upon 
the  old  homestead,  exchanging  the  plow  for  the 
yard  stick,  a  certain  and  honorable  means  of 
subsistence  for  the  golden  visions  of  hazardous 
speculation  ?  In  his  view,  there  was  nothing 
like  farm  life.  In  their  view,  anything  else  is 
better  than  farm  life. 

He  gave  a  minute  personal  attention  to  all 
the  details  of  his  farming  operations,  carrying 
out  a  well  planned  system.  His  Mt.  Vernon 
estate  consisted  of  about  8000  acres,  of  which 
over  2000  acres  divided  into  five  farms  were  un¬ 
der  cultivation.  He  did  not  suppose  that  the 
farm  would  take  care  of  itself,  and  support  him 
without  his  planning  and  management.  Sparks, 
in  his  biography,  says  of  him,  “  With  his  chief 
manager  at  Mt.  Vernon,  he  left  full  and  minute 
directions  in  writing,  and  exacted  from  him,  a 
weekly  report,  in  which  were  registered  the 
transactions  of  each  day  on  all  the  farms,  such 
as  the  number  of  laborers  employed,  their 
health  or  sickness,  the  kind  and  quantity  of 
work  executed,  the  progress  of  crops  at  the  va¬ 
rious  stages  of  their  growth,  the  effects  of  the 
weather  on  them,  and  the  condition  of  the  horses, 
cattle,  and  other  live  stock.  By  these  details,  he 
was  made  perfectly  acquainted  with  all  that  was 


done,  and  could  give  his  orders  with  almost  as 
much  precision  as  if  he  had  been  on  the  spot. 
Once  a  week,  regularly,  and  sometimes  twice,  he 
wrote  to  the  manager,  remarking  on  his  report 
of  the  preceding  week  and  giving  new  direc¬ 
tions.  These  letters  frequently  extended  to  two 
or  three  sheets,  and  were  always  written  with 
his  own  hand.  Such  was  his  laborious  exact¬ 
ness,  that  the  letter  sent  away  was  usually 
transcribed,  from  a  rough  draft,  and  a  press 
copy  was  taken  of  that  transcript,  which  was 
carefully  filed  away  with  the  manager’s  report, 
for  his  future  inspection.  In  this  habit  lie  per¬ 
severed  with  unabated  diligence,  through  the 
whole  eight  years  of  his  Presidency,  except  dur¬ 
ing  the  short  visits  he  occasionally  made  to  Mt. 
V ernon,  at  the  close  of  the  sessions  of  Congress. 
He  moreover  maintained  a  large  correspondence 
on  agriculture  with  gentlemen  in  Europe  and 
America.  His  thoughts  never  seemed  to  flow 
more  freely  nor  his  pen  move  more  easily  than 
when  he  was  writing  on  agriculture,  extolling  it 
as  a  most  attractive  pursuit,  and  describing  the 
pleasure  derived  from  it  and  its  superior  claims, 
not  only  on  the  practical  economist,  but  on  the 
Statesman  and  philanthropist.” 

Here  was  undoubtedly  the  secret  of  his  suc¬ 
cess  as  a  farmer.  No  business  can  he  made  to 
pay  unless  a  man  will  give  his  close  attention  to 
it.  If  a  man  holds  his  lands  as  a  speculation,  and 
is  always  ready  to  sell  out  to  the  first  man  who 
offers  him  a  handsome  advance,  he  can  not  ex¬ 
pect  to  make  money  by  the  culture  of  the  soil. 

He  not  only  gave  close  attention  to  his  busi¬ 
ness,  but  he  managed  his  lands  skillfully.  He 
was  a  progressive  farmer,  making  free  use  of 
hooks  and  correspondence,  as  well  as  his  own 
experiments,  to  advance  himself  in  his  favorite 
art.  He  quickly  observed  that  the  system  of 
culture  prevalent  among  his  neighbors,  was  fast 
exhausting  their  lands  and  making  them  of  no 
value.  At  a  time  when  they  were  thinking  of 
abandoning  their  cultivated  fields,  he  adopted  a 
most  excellent  system  of  rotation  of  crops ;  and 
substituting  grains,  grass,  and  root  crops  for  to¬ 
bacco,  he  soon  restored  the  soil  to  good  condi¬ 
tion,  and  found  his  income  increasing,  while  his 
neighbors  who  pursued  the  old  system  grew 
poorer.  Every  field  was  mapped  out,  and  the 
crops  assigned  to  it,  for  several  years  in  advance. 

How  completely  this  peaceful  farm  life  filled 
the  cup  of  his  bliss,  we  see  in  his  letter  to  Oliver 
W oleott :  “ To  make  and  sell  a  little  flour  an¬ 
nually,  to  repair  houses  fast  going  to  ruin,  and 
to  amuse  myself  in  agricultural  and  rural  pur¬ 
suits,  will  constitute  employment  for  the  few 
years  I  have  to  remain  on  this  terrestrial  globe. 
If  also  I  could  meet  now  and  then  the  friends  I 
esteem,  it  would  fill  the  measure  and  add  zest, 
to  my  enjoyments ;  hut  if  ever  this  happens, 
it  must  he  under  my  own  vine  and  fig  tree,  as 
I  do  not  think  it  probable  that  I  shall  again 
go  beyond  twenty  miles  from  them.” 
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ir  use  in  the  Fall.  It  bl 


good  bed  of  manure  in  a  hot-bed,  and  plant  a  bean,  eye 


.  off  the  top  of  the  v 


piece  of  cold  wet  swale  land,  with  a  mucky  soil,  and  be¬ 
low  a  clay  hard  pan ;  it  has  recently  been  drained  ; 
heaves  badly  by  frost;  and  bakes  by  the  sun.  He  has 


on  Be  s  i  d  si  tifi^k,  ^ti 


A  Very  Good  Aittle  Book  is  one;  enti¬ 
tled  “  Mistakes  of  Educated  Men,”  and  of  Mcts,  might 


•s  to  be  avoided,  and  p 


of  each  one  of  his  sc 


are  informed^  Dr.^Pugh,  President^  ing.  The  author,  John  S.  Hart,  was  for  20  years  Princi- 
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Farm-Ho’ise  Plans. 

The  accompanying- plan  (Fig.  1.)  of  tlie  ground 
floor  of  a  farm  house  is  sent  to  the  American  Ag¬ 
riculturist  by  a  subscriber  in  Williams  Co.,  Ohio, 
who  writes,  “  I  propose  to  adopt  the  within 
plan  if  I  can  get  no  better,  and  ask  for  any  im¬ 
provement  on  this,  or  other  plan  which  will  suit 
the  location.”  We  present  a  plan  (Fig.  2)  which 
We  think  to  be  an  improvement  upon  it. 


[Explanations  applicable  to  both  plans— a,  Front  en¬ 
try  ;  b,  Sitting  or  dining  room  ;  c,  Family  bedroom  ;  D, 
outside  doors ,  d,  inside  doors  ;  e,  Parlor  ;  /,  Parlor  bed¬ 
room  ;  g,  Kitchen  ;  ft,  Pantry  ;  i,  Closets  ;  K,  Veranda ; 
l,  Linen  closet;  o,  Oven  ;  R,  Roof;  S,  Shed  ;  w, Windows.] 

In  the  plan  (fig.  1)  sent  for  criticism,  1st,  there  is 
in  proportion  a  great  deal  of  outside  wall ;  2nd, 
the  kitchen  is  far  from  the  dining  room ;  3d,  the 
pantry  is  made  a  passage  way ;  4th,  the  5  outside 
doors  all  open  into  principal  rooms ;  5th,  there 
are  no  closets ;  and  6th,  the  rooms  are  general¬ 
ly  too  small.  In  fig.  2  we  remedy  the  first  obj  ec- 


tion  by  making  the  house  square ;  the  2nd  and  3d 
by  a  different  arrangement ;  the  4th  by  a  front 
entry,  and  only  2  outside  doors ;  the  5th,  by  put¬ 
ting  a  good  closet  in  every  room  but  the  parlor; 
and  the  6th  by  economy  in  the  arrangement  of 
rooms,  only  adding  12  feet  horizontal  measure  to 


[1  and  2,  are  2nd  Story  bed-rooms ;  3,  Maid’s  room  ;  4, 
Men’s  room,  with  entrance,  D,  by  outside  stairs.] 

the  outer  walls.  The  bedroom  does  not  open 
into  the  dining-room  or  into  the  kitchen,  as  one 
never  should  do,  From  the  front  door  you  pass 
directly  either  into  the  sitting  room,  kitchen,  or 
bedroom,  down  cellar  or  upstairs.  The  pantry 
la  in  the  coolest  corner  of  the  house.  Folding 


doors  almost  make  one  large  room  of  the  parlor 
and  sitting  room,  and  a  double  window  makes 
the  kitchen  very  light.  A  large  Veranda,  10  feet 
wide  goes  round  two  sides  of  the  house;  it  is  a 
great  and  cheap  luxury,  especially  in  hot  weath¬ 
er.  The  windows  on  the  west,  which  if  they 
could  be  so  arranged  should  be  the  south  side, 
ought  to  reach  the  floor.  We  give  also  a  plan  of 
the  2d  floor  for  a  story-and-a-half  house— suffi¬ 
ciently  explained  by  the  references.  We  have 
not  “figured  upon  it,”  but  judge  that  the  plan 
we  propose  throwing  out  the  Veranda,  would 
be  the- cheaper  of  the  two. 


The  Patent  Office  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment— Where  the  Money  Goes. 

We  have  more  than  once  taken  occasion  to 
show  up  the  sham  affair  at  Washington,  kept  up 
under  the  specious  name  of  an  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  way  the 
money  is  expended— the  following  figures  in¬ 
clude  a  period  of  less  than  seven  months,  viz.: 
from  July  1, 1861,  to  Jan.  23, 1862,  not  including 
the  large  sum  paid. for  printing  the  “Reports.” 
We  take  the  Tribune’s  figures,  professedly  co¬ 
pied  from  the  books  at  the  Patent-office : 

1.  Seeds  :  To  Vilmorin,  Andrieux  &  C’ie.,  Paris,  for  seeds 
ordered  by  Mr.  Clemens,  $14,998  94  ;  to  Paschall  Morris, 
Philadelphia,  for  seeds,  $10,740;  also  to  P.  Morris,  $85 
for  50  bushels  of  Mediterranean  wheat,  and  $40  for  100 
bushels  of  barley  ;  to  Peter  Gorman,  $85  for  50  bush¬ 
els  of  Tappahannock  wheat ;  to  C.  Edwards  Lester, 
$50  for  50  ounces  tomato  seed  !;  to  Chas.  A.  Leas,  $75  27 
for  box  of  Vulgan  (?);  for  seed  bags,  $1,467  53  ;  for  fill- 
~  u  fgs  with  seeds,  $290  31  ;  for  freight,  $273  7r 


Total 

2.  Salaries. — Under  gei 
49,  to  which. add:  P; 
Europe,  $1,500  (i Chat 


18,105  84 
1  of  “  Salaries,”  $11,471 
Browne,  for  services  in 
:e  ?);  David  A.  Wells,  for  60 


pages  of  Report,  $300  :  Samuel  J.  Parker,  for  article  oi 
grapes,  $70 ;  Louis  Baker,  for  article  on  palm  sugar, 
$15;  Louis  Schade,  for  article  on  lupine,  $11  50;  for 
copying  Report.  $*93  26  ;  for  drawing,  $15  ;  for  cutting 
grass  and  keeping  the  yard  around  the  Patent-office, 

$284  70.  Total . .  ....$13,960  95 

:.  Sundries.  Books  and  papers,  $22 ;  paste,  oil.  chairs, 
elc.,  $130  41;  use  of  horse,  $238  88;  covering  Reports, 
$72  25;  stationary,  $1,408  98(1);  rent,  $50.  Total.$l,922  52 

.  Propagating  garden . $2,548  77 

Total,  in  6  months  and  3  weeks . $46,534  08 

We  have  not  arrayed  the  above  figures  to 
show  the  total  as  anything  frightful.  Ten  or 
twenty  times  forty-six  thousand  dollars  would 
be  cheerfully  accorded  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  if  well  expended  in  collecting  and 
disseminating  useful  statistics  and  other  informa¬ 
tion  respecting  the  great  industrial  prospects  of 
the  country.  But  can  any  one  tell  us  what  we 
have,  or  shall  have,  to  show  for  the  $46,534  08 
expended  as  above — save,  perhaps,  the  $2,548 
charged  to  the  Propagating  Garden?  The 
propagating  and  experimental  gardens  were 
the  only  redeeming  feature  we  found  after  much 
examination  of  the  concern  at  Washington. 

Take  the  seed  expenses,  for  example.  Can  any 
one  report  anything  good  that  has  come,  or  is 
likely  to  come,  of  the  twenty-eight  thousand 
dollars  expended,  or  of  the  similar  sum  expend¬ 
ed  annually,  for  years  past  ?  We  hesitate  not 
to  assert,  that  there  were,  during  the  last  Sum¬ 
mer  alone,  more  plants  of  beautiful  flowers,  and 
more  fields  of  Chinese  sugar  cane,  of  improved 
corn,  oats,  etc.,  growing  from  seeds  sent  free 
from  the  office  of  the  American  Agriculturist ,  than 
from  all  the  seeds  distributed  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Seed  Store  at  Washington  in  five  years  past, 
(Government  derived  over  $2,700  postage  from 
seeds  we  sent  out  last  year.)  And  at  an  ex¬ 
pense  of  less  than  $3,000,  we  shall  this  year  dis¬ 
tribute  more  parcels  of  seeds,  scatter  them  among 
ten  times  as  many  persons,  and  secure  wider 
and  better  results  in  the  future,  than  will  come 
of  the  $28,000  expended  at  the  Patent-office  for 
seeds.  We  say  further,  that  the  three  chapters 


of  Reports  on  Apples,  gathered  by  the  Agricul¬ 
turist  last  Summer,  offered  more  useful  statistical 
information  than  will  be  found  in  any  Annual 
Report  of  the  Agricultural  Department  during 
several  years  past.  Again,  the  Crop  Reports  to 
be  published  in  the  Agriculturist  the  coming  Sum¬ 
mer,  will  be  worth  more  to  the  farming  interest 
of  the  country  than  any  year’s  operations  yet 
performed  at  the  Government  establishment. 
By  the  way,  as  the  design  of  the  Patent-office 
seed  distribution  is  to  gather  and  distribute  rare 
and  valuable  seeds  from  foreign  countries,  we 
should  like  to  know  what  kind  of  seeds  were 
furnished  by  the  Philadelphia  Seedsman,  to  the 
amount  of  eleven  thousand  dollars. 

So  much  for  the  past  &nd  present.  As  a  new 
system — a  “  Bureau  of  Agriculture,” — is  now  to 
be  established,  we  trust  some  man  will  be  ap-  • 
pointed  at  the  head  of  it  who  shall  be  able  to 
strike  out  upon  a  new  track.  Let  nim  expend 
less  money  in  distributing  comm, on  seeds,  and 
more  in  getting  Statistics  upon  the  amount  and 
condition  of  the  growing  crops,  the  different 
modes  of  cultivation,  the  kinds  of  grain,  fruits, 
etc.,  best  adapted  to  the  several  sections  of  the 
country.  Let  new  varieties  of  seeds,  cuttings, 
etc.,  gathered  in  other  countries,  be  first  tried  on 
experimental  plots  at  a  few  points,  before  large 
purchases  are  made  and  the  seeds  scattered  at 
random  over  the  country,  often  to  prove  utterly 
worthless,  if  not  an  actual  pest,  as  they  have 
sometimes  proved.  In  these,  and  other  ways, 
the  new  Agricultural  Bureau  may  prove  of  use. 


Light,  mellow,  and  deep  sandy  loams  are 
best,  if  sufficiently  enriched.  Lime  soils  are 
considered  bad,  and  heavy  loams  do  not  pro¬ 
duce  quite  so  fine  a  quality  of  tobacco,  though 
perhaps  larger  crops.  Spread  on  enough  barn¬ 
yard  manure,  or  compost  of  the  best  quality  to  ! 
make  a  crop  of  80  to  100  bushels  of  shelled 
corn  to  the  acre,  and  put  it  fully  7  inches  I 
under  ground.  On  sward  land,  turn  the  sod 
flat,  10  inches  deep,  with  a  Michigan  plow,  then 
manure  and  plow  it  in  deep,  not  disturbing  the 
sod.  The  land  must  be  plowed  again  in  June. 

The  present  may  be  as  convenient  a  time  as 
any  to  put  up  tobacco  sheds,  and  we  give  figures 
and  a  description  of  the  kind  common  in  the 
Connecticut  Valley.  Figure  1  is  a  section 
showing  the  frame  and  poles  on  which  the  to¬ 
bacco  plants  are  suspended.  Figure  2  shows 
the  arrangements  for  ventilation.  The  building 
is  framed  24  feet  wide,  the  posts  16  feet  high. 

On  the  sides,  and  through  the  middle,  between 
the  posts,  are  three  tiers  of  scantlings,  to  which 
-the  boarding  is  nailed,  which  are  placed  so 
as  to  support  the  12-foot  of  rails  or  poles  on 
which  the  tobacco  is  hung — 25  to  36  plants  on 
a  rail.  In  fastening  on  the  outside  boarding,  a 
about  every  third  board  is  hung  on  hinges,  „ 
making  openings  from  top  to  bottom.  Venti¬ 
lators  are  placed  in  the  shingled  roof,  at  least 
one  in  every  48  feet.  These  “  sheds  ”  are  set 
up  some  18  inches  from  the  ground,  on  brick 
or  stone,  and  it  is  best  to  have  shutters  swung 
so  as  to  close  the  opening  all  around.  Thev 
have  no  floors,  and  are  of  indefinite  lengtn. 
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Where  Did  It  Come  From? 

The  following  interesting  experiment  we  have 
stated  in  an  occasional  agricultural  address,  and 
have  perhaps  already  given  it  in  the  American 
Agriculturist,  but  it  is  worth  repeating.  Two 
hundred  pounds  of  earth  were  dried  in  an  oven 
and  weighed,  and  afterwards  put  into  a  large 
earthenware  vessel,  and  a  willow  tree  weighing 
5  lbs.  planted  therein.  During  five  years  the 
tree  was  watered  with  pure  rain  or  distilled 
water ;  and  to  prevent  any  addition  of  earth  or 
dust,  the  vessel  was  covered  with  a  metal  plate, 
perforated  with  holes  so  small  as  to  admit  air 
only.  At  the  end  of  five  years  the  tree  was 
found  to  weigh  1694  lbs.  The  annual  crops  of 
fallen  leaves  were  not  taken  into  account.  The 
earth  was  then  baked  and  weighed  as  at  first, 
and  had  lost  only  2  ounces.  Whence  ivas  derived 
the  164  lbs.  of  woody  fiber ,  bark, 
roots,  etc.?  They  must  have  come 
to  the  plant  from  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  and  the  rain  water, 
through  the  medium  of  the 
leaves,  roots,  and  hark.  We 
see  all  around  us  similar  ex¬ 
amples.  Yonder  old  field  of 
ten  acres  has  annually  pro¬ 
duced  at  least  one  tun  per  acre 
of  grass,  straw,  grain,  corn,  etc., 
for  a  hundred  years,  or  a  thous¬ 
and  tuns,  (two  million  pounds !) 
of  materials  which  have  been 
carried  off  and  consumed  else¬ 
where,  while  perhaps  the  only 
addition  to  the  field  has  been 
less  than  a  quarter  tun  of  seed. 

Yet  the  field  has  not  sunk 
lower  by  reason  of  any  loss 
of  substance.-  Indeed  it  will  weigh  more  to-day 
than  before  all  this  cropping,  by  nearly  so  much 
as  the  weight  of  the  grass  roots  and  black  mold 
now  in  the  soil.  It  has  lost  a  little  of  soluble 
mineral  matter  that  has  been  cax-ried  into  the 
plants  by  the  sap,  and  left  there,  either  absorbed 
into  the  substance  of  the  plants  as  constitu¬ 
ents,  or  left  there  by  the  evaporation  of  the  sap. 

The  truth  is,' soils  do  not  “wear  out.”  They 
are  the  machine  in  which  plants  are  manufac¬ 
tured  from  air  furnished  materials.  When  the 
plants  decay,  or  are  burned,  they  return  the 
matter  to  the  air,  which  is  the  great  storehouse 
of  plant  food.  The  skillful  cultivator  gathers  a 
larger  share  of  this  plant  material  than  others. 
The  more  skillful  one  not  only  gathers  an  annu¬ 
al  supply  in  the  form  of  crops,  but  he  also  se¬ 
cures  an  extra  quantity  which  is  stored  in  the 
soil  as  an  additional  stimulus  or  nourisher  of  the 
next  crop.  This  he  does  by  sowing  clover,  or 
seed  of  other  plants  which  absorb  large  amounts 
of  plant  food  in  the  form  of  leaves,  stems,  and 
roots ;  these  he  turns  under,  and  holds  them  in 
store  for  another  crop.  His  soil  is  thus  increased 
in  quantity,  especially  in  organic  elements 
which  adapt  it  to  the  production  of  larger  crops. 
In  the  absence  of.  home-made  yard  manure, 
there  is  no  better  way  to  renovate  old  land,  or 
to  lighten  heavy  land,  than  to  plow  in  green 
clover,  or  buckwheat,  rye,  millet,  oats,  etc.  The 
green  crops  thus  mixed  with  the  soil  answer 
several  purposes.  As  they  decay,  they  furnish 
richer  stores  of  new  food,  which  nourish  and 
strengthen  the  growing  plants,  and  prepare  them 
to  absorb  more  food  from  the  air ;  by  their  de¬ 
cay  they  leave  the  soil  open  and  porous,  admit¬ 
ting  more  air  and  warmth  into  it,  and  drawing 
off  water ;  and  the  mold  formed  by  decaying 
vegetables,  darkens  the  soil,  making  it  absorb 


more  of  the  sun’s  rays,  and  thus  become  warm¬ 
er.  Clover,  by  reason  of  its  abundant  leaves,  and 
the  large  amount  of  nitrogen  in  its  composition, 
is  the  best  green  crop  to  turn  under.  But  where 
the  soil  is  too  poor  to  grow  clover,  other  coarser 
crops,  as  buckwheat,  may  be  first  used  to  bring 
up  the  soil  to  the  clover  bearing  point.  Two  or 
three  crops  of  buckwheat  may  be  grown  and 
turned  under  in  a  season.  Plaster  of  Paris  is 
generally  useful  to  start  clover. — The  first  days 
of  this  month  (April)  should  be  improved  in 
sowing  clover  seed  upon  the  growing  wheat 
and  rye.  Choose  a  still,  cool  morning,  when  the 
ground  is  opened  with  myriads  of  frost  cracks ; 
the  seeds  will  drop  into  these,  be  well  covered 
by  the  thawing  soil,  be  warmed  into  active  life 
by  the  spring  sun,  be  shaded  by  the  growing 
grain  until  rooted,  and  after  harvest  will  af¬ 
ford  considerable  pasturage,  and  the  next  sea¬ 
son  good  pasturage,  mowing,  or  green  manure. 


Some  notices  of  the  qualities  and  doings  of 
these  hogs  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in 
past  numbers  of  the  Agriculturist,  and  many  in¬ 
quiries  concerning  them  have  been  received. 
The  accompanying  sketch  engraved  from  a 
photograph  of  two  of  them  owned  by  Paschall 
Morris,  exhibit  the  prominent  points  of  the 
breed— if  a  distinct  breed  it  may  be  called.  To 
establish  a  breed  a  long  succession  of  careful  se¬ 
lections  from  the  same  family  is  required.  That 
considerable  care  has  been  exercised  with  the 
Chester  County  hogs  is  evident ;  the  only  point 
of  doubt  is,  whether  this  has  been  continued 
long  enough  to  stamp  indellibly  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  tribe  upon  all  pure-bred  animals. 
The  frequent  breeding  of  hogs,  makes  less  time 
requisite,  than  for  horses  and  neat  cattle,  which 
breed  but  once  a  year  and  require  a  longer  time 
to  arrive  at  maturity.  From  all  accounts,  it 
would  seem  that  reasonable  care  has  been 
taken  for  some  twenty  years  past,  and  the  pres¬ 
ent  race,  though  scattered  pretty  well  over  the 
countiy,  hold  their  own ;  and  if  not  now  entitled 
to  the  claim  of  a  distinctive  American  Breed, 
they  soon  will  be.  We  trust  breeders  will  ex¬ 
ercise  great  care  to  bring  this  about.  They  are 
supposed  to  have  originated  some  thirty  years 
ago,  from  a  cross  of  an  imported  Bedfordshire 
boar  with, the  best  common  stock  of  Chester 
County,  Pa.  All  the  notices  of  them  that  we  have 
received  or  seen  have  been  in  their  favor.  If 
any  one  not  prejudiced  by  other  interests,  has 

anything  to  say  against  them  let  us  hear  it. - 

The  claims  of  the  Chester  County  hogs  for  pub¬ 
lic  favor  are :  good  constitution,  large  size, 
length  and  depth  of  carcass,  smallness  of  bone 


and  offal,  quiet  habit,  and  well  larded  inside. 
The  color  is  pure  white,  well  coated  with  silky 
hair.  Any  black  hairs,  or  the  least  variation 
from  white  is  regarded  as  a  mark  of  impurity. 


Value  of  “  Blood  ”  in  Animals. 

It  has  often  been  shown  in  the  columns  of 
the  American  Agriculturist  that,  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  all  kinds  of  domestic  animals,  very 
much  depends  upon  securing  the  use  of  well  bred 
males.  This  is  pre-eminently  true  in  the  breed¬ 
ing  of  neat  cattle,  and  with  this  class  of  stock 
we  have  the  ability,  over  the  whole  country,  to 
obtain  the  use  of  thorough-bred  animals.  A 
strange  prejudice  exists  against  acknowledging 
the  fact,  every  day  demonstrated,  that  grade, 
cross-blood,  or  “native”  bulls,  beget  calves  as 
likely  to  be  bad  as  good,  and  upon  which  we 
can  make  no  sort  of  calculation 
unless  it  be  in  the  case  of  some 
old  bulls.  We  sometimes,  but 
rarely,  find  that  a  grade  bull 
gets  excellent  stock  with  great 
uniformity.  In  this  ability  to 
propagate  good  qualities  (not 
necessarily  his  own)  he  only 
shows  the  excellence  of  some 
strain  of  blood  from  which 
he  is  sprung.  We  do  not  know 
the  fact,  however,  until  his 
progeny  are  grown.  The 
thorough-bred  bull,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  marks  all  his  calves  after 
his  breed  and  usually  also  after 
himself.  Male  animals  give  to 
their  immediate  offspring, 
with  considerable  uniformity, 
muscle,  bone,  spirit,  and  ex¬ 
ternal  characteristics;  and  in  the  thorough¬ 
bred  races  they  impress  other  characteristics 
usually  derived  from  the  dam,  particularly 
milking  qualities.  We  all  doubtless  have  know¬ 
ledge  of  families  of  milkers  of  the  old  na¬ 
tive  stock  in  which,  for  generation  after  genera¬ 
tion,  the  cows  looked  alike  and  milked  alike ;  so 
much  so  that  “  Old  Brindle’s  ”  heifer  calf  was 
sure  to  be  raised,  and  we  were  almost  morally 
certain  that  in  the  course  of  time  all  the  old  fa¬ 
vorite’s  good  qualities  would  be  developed  in  her; 
the  influence  of  the  scrub  bull,  her  sire,  not  be¬ 
ing  taken  into  account  at  all.  Now-a-days,  we 
see  the  progeny  of  Jersey  and  Ayrshire  bulls 
with  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  cows  almost  uni¬ 
formly  taking  after  the  breed  of  their  sires,  in 
milking  qualities  as  well  as  in  characteristics 
logically  expected  from  the  sire. 

We  argue  then,  and  urge  the  consideration 
upon  our  readers,  that  the  most  direct,  feasible, 
economical,  not  to  say  the  only  available  way  for 
most  of  the  farmers  of  this  country  to  improve 
their  stock  is  by  the  use  of  thorough-bred  males. 
Evidently,  an  animal  is  not  thorough-bred  when 
he  is  only  three-fourths  or  seven-eighths  pure 
blood,  yet  he  may  be  handsomer  and  every  way 
a  better  animal  than  any  thorough-bred  in  the 
neighborhood.  Still,  you  can  not  be  sure  that  his 
calves  will  be  good ;  while  even  a  very  inferior 
looking  thorough-bred  bull  is  almost  absolutely 
certain  to  get  first  class  calves  from  grade  cows. 

Our  breeders  of  thorough-bred  cattle,  of  all 
the  improved  breeds,  commit  a  great  error  in 
holding  their  bull  calves  at  so  high  a  price  as  to 
prevent  sales,  and  finally,  as  is  often  done,  malt¬ 
ing  stags  of  them  rather  than  sell  them  at  a  low 
price.  If  they  would  even  give  away  the  bull 
calves,  which  they  do  not  wish  to  keep  and 
which  are  not  worth  a  very  high  price,  on  condi- 
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fcion  that  they  shall  not  he  used  upon  thorough 
bred  cows,  and  charge  proportionately  higher 
prices  for  the  choicer  calves  of  the  herd,  breed¬ 
ers  would  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage.  In 
some  such  way  the  public  must  be  brought  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  blood. 


Tim  Bunker  on  Family  Horses. 

“  In  faith,  she’s  dead  as  a  herring,  sir,”  said 
Patrick,  as  he  came  from  milking,  yesterday. 

“  Poor  old  crature!  is  she  gone  indade  ?”  asked 
Bridget,  the  maid,  as  she  lifted  the  corner  of  her 
apron,  and  wiped  genuine  tears  from  her  eyes. 

This  was  sad  news,  though  I  had  been  expect¬ 
ing  it  for  several  mornings,  and  not  a  very  good 
preparation  for  breakfast  which  was  already 
upon  the  table.  I  saw  it  was  all  over  with  the 
old  mare,  the  mother  of  John’s  Blackliawk  colts, 
and  the  faithful  family  beast  of  twenty-five 
years  standing.  She  had  been  ailing  for  a  fort¬ 
night,  a  little  stiff  in  the  joints  at  first,  but  noth¬ 
ing  alarming  considering  her  years.  She  had 
been  serviceable  up  to  that  time,  and  though 
neither  so  strong  nor  so  swift  as  in  her  younger 
years,  was  just  as  good  for  my  purposes  as  a 
dozen  years  ago.  When  she  began  to  refuse 
food,  I  resorted  to  the  usual  remedies,  but  soon 
saw  that  it  was  of  no  use.  She  died  in  her  stall, 
on  the  fourth  day  after  refusing  food,  full  of 
years,  and  full  of  honors.  I  own  that  I  set  more 
store  by  her  than  any  thing  else  that  goes  upon 
four  legs.  I  had  raised  her,  and  ridden  behind 
her  to  mill  and  to  meeting,  for  over  twenty 
years.  Her  disposition  was  a  great  deal  more 
human  than  that  of  the  common  run  of  man¬ 
kind.  She  knew  her  place  and  her  business 
better.  She  was  so  completely  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  my  voice,  that  I  never  had  occasion  to 
strike  her  a  blow.  John  lived  upon  her  back  al- . 
most,  when  he  was  a  boy,  and  the  women  could 
drive  her  any  where.  She  was  the  first  horse 
John  and  Sally  ever  learned  to  drive,  and  she 
was  associated  in  my  mind  with  their  childhood. 
It  Avill  go  hard  with  John  when  he  hears  the 
news,  down  on  the  Potomac,  for  old  Rose  was 
the  companion  of  all  his  boyish  pleasures,  until 
he  was  big  enough  to  break  colts.  There  is  not 
a  fish  pond,  or  trout  stream,  within  a  dozen 
miles  of  home  whither  she  has  not  carried  him. 
He  can  hardly  think  of  a  pleasant  spot,  or  a 
happy  day  in  his  childhood,  a  ’berrying  with- his 
school  mates,  or  a  ’visiting  with  his  cousins, 
without  recalling  the  nimble  feet  of  old  Rose. 

It  so  happened  that  Sally  and  her  husband 
were  at  home  on  a  little  visit  yesterday,  and  it 
seemed  to  lighten  the  load  a  little,  that  we  had 
children  and  children’s  children  in  the  nouse, 
when  there  was  so  dark  a  shadow  upon  the 
bam.  But  it  was  rather  a  sad  breakfast,  even 
with  these  alleviations. 

“She  was  just  Sally’s  age,  and — ”  remarked 
Mrs.  Bunker,  as  she  passed  my  cup  of  coffee, 
without  being  able  to  finish  the  sentence. 

“  What’s  the  matter,  grandma,”  asked  little 
Timothy,  who  did  not  exactly  understand  the 
trembling  lip,  and  the  tears,  that,  the  spectacles 
did  not  hide. 

“  One  of  the  earliest  things  I  can  remember,” 
said  Sally,  “  was  a  ride  to  mill,  after  old  Rose, 
with  you,  father,  and  John.  I  couldn’t  have  been 
more  than  four  years  old.  I  know  John  got  to 
sleep  before  we  got  home,  and  you  left  him  un¬ 
der  the  shed  to  take  his  nap  out.  You  must  not 
laugh  at  us,  Josiali,”  directing  her  remarks,  by 
way  of  apology,  to  her  husband,  “  for  our  tears 
for  old  Rose.  She  was  the  mother  of  our  'Char¬ 
ley,  you  kno^' 


“A  very  remarkable  beast,  I  have  no  doubt, 
from  the  impression  she  seems  to  have  made 
upon  those  who  knew  her  best,”  said  Mr.  Slo¬ 
cum,  trying  to  enter  into  his  wife’s  sympathies. 
“I  have  always  thought  horses  approached  near¬ 
er  to  man  than  any  other  domestic  animal.  The 
name  of  the  horse  recalls  little  Rose,  in  the 
Shady  Side,  who  seems  to  have  been  so  much 
afflicted  at  the  sale  of  her  father’s  horse,  Pom- 
pey,  as  you  are  at  the  death  of  the  family  mare.” 

“Oh  yes,”  said  Sally,  “I  remember  the  passage, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  book,  where  Mr. 
Vernon,  the  clergyman,  had  to  sell  his  favorite 
horse  out  of  sheer  poverty. — ‘  The  children  got 
bravely  through  the  dinner;  but  afterwards, 
seeing  her  father  look  sadly  out  toward  the 
empty  stable,  little  Rose  climbed  his  knee,  and 
whispered,  ‘Never  mind,  dear  papa,  we  shall 
see  Pompey  again — in  heaven,’  she  was  about 
to  say, — but  suddenly  recollecting,  she  added, 
‘Oh  no!  he  has  no  soul,  has  he?  poor  dear 
Pompey !’  and  the  tears  rained  fast  through  her 
chubby  fingers,  with  which  she  tried  to  hide 
them  from  papa.’  ”  ;  '  ■ 

“  I  do  not  altogether  sympathize  with  the  the¬ 
ology  that  takes  it  for  granted  that  there  is  no 
hereafter  for  brutes,”  said  Mr.  Slocum. 

“I  should  like  to  think  so,”  said  Sally,  “  now 
that  old  Rose  is  dead,  but  I  can  not  see  what 
place  there  is  for  animals  in  a  spiritual  wrorld.” 

“  I  believe  the  Bible  has  not  much  to  say  on 
that  point,”  said  Mrs.  Bunker  hopefully. 

“  Very  true,”  said  Mr.  Slocum;  “and  it  is  wor¬ 
thy  of  notice,  that  the  most  pointed  thing  it 
does  say  against  their  immortality,  Solomon 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  an  infidel  arguing  that 
‘  man  hath  no  pre-eminence  above  a  beast,  for 
all  is  vanity.’  They  fill  their  places  so  much 
better,  than  multitudes  of  men,  and  seem  to  an¬ 
swer  the  Divine  purpose  in  their  creation  so 
much  better,  that  it  seems  very  sad  To  think 
there  is  no  hereafter  for  them.” 

“  It  is  almost  as  sad  to  think  that  some  men 
can  never  die,”  Sally  replied  very  soberly. 
“  Still  I  think  we  shall  have  to  give  up  old  Rose 
and  all  our  other  dumb  pets,  when  we  become 
like  the  angels.  You  remember,  Josiah,  that 
passage  in  one  of  the  ‘  Essays  of  a  Country  Par¬ 
son,’  where  the  writer  represents  himself  to  be 
seated  upon  a  manger,  writing  upon  the  flat 
place  between  his  horse’s  eyes,  while  the  docile 
animal’s  nose  is  between  his  knees.  The  book 
is  here  upon  mother’s  table,  I  will  read  it : 

‘  For  you,  my  poor  fellow  creature,  I  think  with 
sorrow  as  I.  write  here  upon  your  head,  there 
remains  no  such  immortality,  as  remains  for  me. 
What  a  difference  between  us !  You  to  your 
sixteen  or  eighteen  years  here,  and  then  oblivion ! 
I  to  my  three  score  and  ten,  and  then  eternity  1 
Yes,  the  difference  is  immense;  and  it  touches 
me  to  think  of  your  life  and  mine,  of  your  doom 
and  mine.  I  know  a  house  where  at  morning 
and  evening  prayer,  when  the  household  assem¬ 
bles,  among  the  servants  there  always  walks  in 
a  shaggy  little  dog,  who  listens  with  the  deep¬ 
est  attention,  and  the  most  solemn  gravity,  to  all 
that  is  said,  and  then  when  prayers  are  over, 
goes  out  again  with  his  friends.  I  can  not  wit¬ 
ness  that  silent  procedure,  without  being  much 
moved  by  the  sight.  All !  my  fellow  creature, 
this  is  something  in  which  you  have  -no  part ! 
Made  by  the  same  hand,  breathing  the  same 
air,  and  sustained  like  us  by  food  and.  drink, 
you  are  witnessing  an  act  of  ours  which  re¬ 
lates  to  interests  that  do  not  concern  you, 
and  of  which  you  have  no  idea.  ,  A"nd  so  here 
we  are,  you  standing  at  the  manger,  old  boy, 
and  I  sitting  upon  it;  the  mortal  and  the 
immortal  close  together;  your  nose  on  my  knee, 
my  paper  on  your  head;  yet  with  something 
between  us,  broader  than  the  broad  Atlantic.’  ” 

“That  is  charmingly  expressed,  my  dear,” 
said  Josiah,  “and  it  satisfies  the  reason  very 


well,  but  still  the  heart  pleads  for  its  accustomed 
companionship  in  a  better  life.  It  is  a  point  not 
definitely  settled  by  revelation,  and  as  the  be¬ 
lief  tends  to  make  men  humane  in  their  treat¬ 
ment  of  animals,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
there  may  be  another  life  for  them.” 

Sally  and  Josiah  had  a  good  deal  of  discus¬ 
sion  in  this  vein,  all  very  well  in  its  place,  but  I 
could  not  take  any  part  in  it.  Sally,  I  guess, 
had  the  best  of  the  argument,  but  that  did  not 
make  me  feel  the  loss  of  old  Rose  any  the  less. 
The  tears  fiom  under  the  old  spectacles  at  the 
other  end  of  the  table,  were  a  little  too  much  for 
me,  and  I  had  to  keep  silence  or  join  the  com¬ 
pany  of  mourners  outside.  Twenty  five  years, 
you  know,  make  a  great  hole  in  the  life  of  man, 
and  when  we  are  touchingly  reminded  that  they 
have  gone,  even  though  it  be  by  the  death  of  a 
brute,  it  is  very  natural  to  think  of  the  end. 
These  domestic  animals,  especially  the  most  in¬ 
telligent  of  them  all,  the  horse,  have  much  to 
do  with  our  moral  training.  The  affection  for 
them,  which  seems  almost  as  natural  and  as 
strong  as  for  our  own  species,  tends  to  repress 
cruelty,  and  the  abuse  of  the  power  we  have 
over  them.  The  civil  law  properly  recognizes 
cruelty  to  brutes  as  a  moral  offence.  Their  kind¬ 
ly  treatment  is  a  virtue  that  makes  better  citizens, 
and  honors  the  State. — As  old  Rose  was  so  near 
to  the  family,  we  honored  her  with  a  decent  bu¬ 
rial.  She  lies  under  an  old  oak  in  the  pasture 
where  she  used  to  graze.  Peace  to  her  ashes. 

Hookertown,  \  Yours  to  command, 

Mar.  15 th,  1862.  j  Timothy  Bunker,  Esq. 


Abortion,  or  “Slinking”  in  Cows  Produced 
by  Smut  on  Corn. 

The  Belgian  Annals  of  Veterinary  Medicine, 
publishes  a  statement  that  the  Ustilago  Madis,  or 
parasitic  mushroom  which  occurs'  on  maize  or 
Indian  corn  as  ergot  does  on  rye,  produces  abor¬ 
tion  in  cows  fed  with  it.  The  article  says  that 
in  a  stable  where  cows  were  given  maize  infest¬ 
ed  with  this  parasite,  eleven  abortions  occurred 
within  eight  days,  when,  the  cause  being  sus¬ 
pected  and  the  food  changed,  no  further  case 
happened.  The  author  of  the  discovery  then, 
to  assure  himself  of  the  supposed  fact,  dried  and 
pulverised  some  of  the  fungi,  and  administered 
six  drachms  of  the  powder  to  two  bitch  dogs 
heavy  with  pup,  and  abortion  was  produced  in 
each.  This  statement  should  be  studied  and 
carefully  investigated  by  stock  keepers  in  the 
United  States,  and  more  attention  be  bestowed 
by  them  upon  the  feed  of  breeding  animals,  as 
it  is  very  possible  that  many  otherwise  unac¬ 
countable  cases  of  slunk  calves  can  be  attributed 
to  diseased  corn.  Whether  the  ripeness  of  the 
fungus,  or  its  occurrence  on  green  or  dry  fodder 
makes  any  difference,  are  points  to  be  settled. 


How  Much  Help  Shall  we  Hire  ? 

It  is  time  to  be  making  arrangements  for  the 
next  season.  The  supply  of  labor,  at  least  in 
the  older  States  will  be, we  think,  nearly  as  abund¬ 
ant  as  usual,  notwithstanding  the  war.  If  six 
hundred  thousand  soldiers  have  been  raised 
among  twenty  millions  of  people,  it  is  only  one 
in  thirty  three  of  the  population.  But  at  least 
three-fourths  of  this  number  have  come  from 
the  cities  and  villages  and  from  other  callings 
than  agriculture.  A  multitude  have  entered  the 
army  who  were  never  very  productive  laborers, 
in  any  calling.  They  are  now  earning  more  for 
themselves  and  theft  families,  than  they  ever 
were  before.  In  the  derangement  of  business 
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incident  to  the  war,  a  much  larger  number  fol¬ 
lowing  other  pursuits  have  been  thrown  out  of 
employment  than  all  who  have  volunteered 
from  the  farming  districts.  It  would  not  be 
strange,  then,  if  labor  should  be  even  cheaper 
this  season  than  the  last. 

We  can  see  no  reason  either  in  the  supply  of 
labor  or  in  its  prospective  .rewards,  why  we 
should  not  employ  as  much  as  usual.  If  it  should 
De.cheaper  than  usual,  it  will  be  a  favorable  op¬ 
portunity  to  enter  upon  some  of  those  projected 
improvements  which  have  been  waiting  the 
“  good  time  coming,”  for  many  years.  Almost 
every  farm  has  swamps  and  wet  land  to  be 
drained,  pastures  to  be  cleared  of  rocks,  brush, 
and  stumps.  The  production  of  such  lands 
may  be  quadrupled  in  most  cases  by  a  wise  use 
of  labor.  As  a  rule,  we  economize  in  the 
wrong  place  when  we  refuse  to  hire  help  in 
order  to  save  the  wages.  Whether  we  have 
war  or  an  early  peace  the  Nation  must  be  fed, 
and  all  the  products  of  the  farm  will  bring  a 
remunerative  price. 


Blinks  from  a  Lantern  —  XXX. 


DIGESTS  A  CHAPTER  OF  EXPERIENCE. 


Just  in  the  valley,  in  plain  sight  from  Higgin’s 
Rest,  lies  the  snug  farm  house  of  William  Rug- 
gles.  You  can  see  the  smoke  from  his  chimney 
on  any  of  these  still  winter  mornings,  floating 
lazily  away  over  the  river,  until  it  is  lost  in  the 
distance.  It  is  a  gambrel  roofed  house,  painted 
white,  and  has  been  the  homestead  of  the  fami¬ 
ly  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  or  more,  since 
the  first  settlement  of  the  region.  At  least  three- 
proprietors  of  the  same  name  have  died  upon 
the  spot,  and  the  fourth,  having  passed  the  allot- 
ed  term  of  human  life,  is  likely  to  end  his  days 
in  peace  not  many  years  hence.  The  family  and 
the  premises  are  a  picture  of  serene  old  age, 
such  as  can  be  found  no  where  else  but  in  farm 
life — and  that  in  this  land  of  freedom,  thrift,  and 
intelligence.  The  old  folks,  both  past  seventy, 
have  reached  the  Indian  summer  of  life,  and  a 
Sabbath  stillness  reigns  about  the  premises  the 
year  round.  The  children  have  long  since 
grown  up,  and  left  home.  Mrs.  Ruggles  never 
believed  in  servants,  never  found  the  need  of 
one,  and  so  persistently  boils  her  own  kettle, 
and  cooks  her  weekly  dish  of  beans  and  pork, 
just  as  she  did  forty  years  ago,  without  knowing 
that  any  thing  has  happened.  Any  evening 
that  you  may  drop  in  upon  her  after  six  o’clock, 
you  will  find  the  table  all  cleared,  the  dishes 
washed,  and  Madam  Ruggles  seated  in  her 
snowy  cap  and  spectacles,  knitting  soldiers’ 
socks  or  mittens.  She  has  a  large  chest  full  of 
stockings  and  drawers,  plenty  enough  to  last 
herself  and  Mr.  Ruggles  through  life,  should 
they  live  twenty  years  longer,  which  is  not  at 
all  improbable.  Mr.  Ruggles  is  seated  over  in 
the  corner,  in  his  big  arm  chair,  with  pipe  and 
newspaper,  and  the  cat  stretched  on  the  rug  be¬ 
fore  the  stove,  completes  the  trio  of  the  family. 
The  old  gentleman  does  not  believe  in  dogs — 


never  owned  one — but  has  owned  a  great  many 
.sheep,  and  sold  a  great  deal  of  wool. 

Out  of  doors,  everything  is  about  as  snug  and 
comfortable,  as  within.  The  barn  stands  back 
from  the  house,  and  has  a  bam  cellar  looking 
out  cheerily  upon  the  South,  where  the  cows 
sun  themselves  in  the  brief  winter  days.  The; 
sty  is  hard  by,  where  three  pigs  are  annually 
fed,  and  come  to  the  butcher’s  knife  at  Christ¬ 
mas,  or  a  little  after.  Pour  cows,  and  a  horse,  a 
flock  of  sheep,  and  a  multitude  of  hens  and 
turkeys,  complete  the  stock  of  the  establishment. 

There  are  only  sixty  acres  of  the  farm,  and  it 
is  managed  with  reference  mainly  to  the  com¬ 
fortable  support  of  the  old  folks,  and  the  cat, 
rather  than  for  profit.  They  have  enough,  as 
they  think,  to  carry  them  safely  through,  and 
what  is  the  use  of  working  hard  to  leave  money 
for  a  third  generation.  Their  own  sons  and 
daughters  are  all  thriving,  have  homes  of  their 
own,  and  are  able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  It 
looks  to  William  Ruggles  like  a  “  waste  of  the 
raw  material  ”  as  he  bluntly  expresses  it,  to  be 
saving  money  for  folks  who  know  how  to  earn 
it  for  themselves.  He  does  not  owe  a  dollar  in 
the  world — has  his  homestead  all  clear — has  a 
thousand  dollars  or  more  in  the  bank  against  a 
rainy  day,  and  the  farm,  with  his  labor,  and  that 
of  a  hired  man  in  Summer,  produces  almost  ev¬ 
erything  the  family  needs.  Mrs.  Ruggles  man¬ 
ages  the  poultry  aiid  milk  with  so  much  skill, 
that  all  the  store-bills  are  paid  without  any  other 
draft  upon  the  resources  of  the  farm.  He  has  a 
good  orchard,  and  a  large  garden,  which  yield 
abundantly.  The  table  is  always  bountifully 
supplied,  and  nowhere  do  friends  meet  a  warm¬ 
er  welcome  than  in  this  rural  home.  Though 
his  farming  is  nothing  remarkable,  he  is  one  of 
the  best  specimens  of  manhood  that  I  have  met 
with  since  I  lighted  my  lantern.  He  reads  the 
papers,  especially  the  agricultural  journals,  and 
evidently  well  digests  whatever  he  reads. 

I  found  him  posted  on  most  of  the  agricultur¬ 
al  topics  discussed  in  the  papers  the  past  year. 
He.  had  read  the  discussion  on  the  profitableness 
of  farming,  and  said  he  did  not  wonder  that 
there  was  so  much  talk  about  it.  He  said  it 
used  to  be  so  fifty  years  ago,  when  lie  was  a  boy. 

“Most  of  the  young  men  then  had  an  itching 
to  get  away  from  the  farm  as  they  have  now.  It 
was  generally  thought  that  it  was  a  slow  hard 
way  of  getting  a  living,  and  the  boys  all  wanted 
to  get  rich  in  a  year  or  two,  and  then  lay  off 
and  enjoy  life.  My  two  older  brothers  were 
possessed  with  this  notion,  and,  to  the  great  grief 
of  my  father,  went  to  the  city  as  soon  as  they 
were  able  to  manage  for  themselves.  They 
both  lie  over  on  the  hill  yonder,”  said  he,  point¬ 
ing  to  the  old  burying  ground;  “  and  their  his¬ 
tory  and  mine  may  be  worth  relating  to  the 
farmer  boys  who  are  now  growing  up,  and  are 
soon  to  determine  their  calling  for  life.  Jona¬ 
than,  my  oldest  brother,  left  home  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  and  served  as  a  clerk  in  the  city  for  a 
few  years,  acquired  some  property,  got  well 
skilled  in  business,  earned  a  good  name,  and 
soon  after  established  himself  as  a  cotton  bro¬ 
ker  in  Charleston.  He  made  money  rapidly, 
married  happily,  and  after  a  few  years  was  able 
to  come  on  north  every  Summer,  with  his  fami¬ 
ly,  and  spend  money  about  as  freely  as  he  made 
it.  He  was  a  man  of  good  morals,  and  correct 
business  habits,  and  there  was  no  reason  in  him¬ 
self  why  he  should  not  have  kept  his  fortune, 
and  died  a  rich  man.  But  he  did  not.  In  the 
business  of  buying  and  selling  on  a  large  scale, 
as  is  generally  the  case  with  cotton,  there  will 
be  fluctuations  in  the  market  that  no  man  can 
foresee.  -  At  the  age  of  fifty  he  had  lost  all  his 


property,  and  had  to  begin  life  anew  in  the 
North.  By  a  second  marriage  he  repaired  his 
shattered  fortunes,  and  for  a  few  years  lived 
comfortably  as  a  clerk  in  the  city.  But,  he  accu¬ 
mulated  nothing,  and  by  the  breaking  of  a  bank, 
his  wife  lost  everything,  and  for  years  befor^  his 
death,  he  was  supported  in  part  by  the  charity 
of  friends. 

“  Robert,  the  brother  next  older  than  myself, 
left  the  farm  at  twenty-one,  and  set  out  in  busi¬ 
ness  as  a  clerk  in  the  city.  After  years  of  clerk¬ 
ing,  he  became  a  partner  in  the  business  con¬ 
cern  in  which  he  was  trained,  and  became  a 
successful  merchant.  He  Was  at  one  time  re¬ 
puted  to  be  worth  three  hundred  thousand  dol¬ 
lars.  But  in  an  evil  hour  he  went  into  land 
speculation,  and  lost  every  thing..  He  never 
married,  and  never  removed  from  the  city.  For 
the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  he  lived  in  pov¬ 
erty,  barely  earning  enough  to  keep  soul  and 
body  together.  He  was  so  poor  and  so  much 
chagrined  at  his  reverses,  that  he  never  came  to 
see  us  but  once,  after  his  failure.  I  paid 
his  doctor’s  bill,  and  his  funeral  expenses. 
Neither  of  my  brothers  left  enough  to  pay  for 
their  grave  stones.  Both  of  them  had  better 
advantages  of  education,  and  had  every  reason¬ 
able  prospect  of  succeeding  better  in  life.  My 
four  sisters  married  farmers,  educated  their 
families  well,  saw  them  all  respectably  married, 
and  died  in  their  own  homes,  surrounded  by 
those  who  loved  and  cherished  them. 

“I  knew  a  good  many  men  of  my  father’s 
age,  whose  families  turned  out  pretty  much  in 
the  same  way.  In  this  region,  nothing  has  paid 
so  well  as  farming.  Almost  every  one,  with  or¬ 
dinary  capacity  for  business,  acquires  property, 
and  when  old  age  overtakes  him,  he  has  a  com¬ 
fortable  home,  and  no  harrassing  cares  for  the 
future.  With  my  little  farm,  and  stock,  I  am  as 
independent  as  a  king,  and  twice  as  contented. 
The  children  and  grandchildren  all  love  to  come 
and  see  us,  of  whom  we  have  already  over 
forty,  and  the  old  homestead  will  always  be  a 
green  spot  in  their  memories.” 


Elax. 

This  crop  occupies  the  ground  but  a  short 
time.  It  follows  com  or  the  small  grains  in  a 
rotation,  and  may  be  followed  by  turnips  the 
same  season.  Any  soil  finely  worked,  in  good 
heart,  free  from  weeds,  not  so  rich  as  to  produce 
a  rank,  uneven  growth,  and  not  liable  to  suffer 
from  drouth,  will  answer  for  flax.  Two  to  three 
bushels  of  seed  are  sowed  to  the  acre,  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  land ;  never  more  than 
two  bushels  when  raised  for  seed.  Sow  early 
in  Spring,  harrow  and  roll.  When  a  hand- 
breadth  high,  it  is  well  to  go  through  and  pull 
all  the  tall  growing  weeds.  •  About  the  last  of 
July  the  bottom  of  the  stalks  turn  yellow  and 
lose  their  leaves,  the  seed  capsules  also  become 
plump  and  full.  If  the  crop  is  raised  for  seed 
let  it  stand  until  fully  ripe,  but  gather  before 
there  is  danger  of  shelling ;  if  for  the  fiber,  pull 
when  the  ripest  seeds  have  assumed  a  light  brown 
color.  Flax  is  pulled  by  the  roots,  bound  in 
small  sheaves,  and  stooked  until  dry  enough  to 
stack.  Or,  the  seed  may  be  stripped  off  in  the 
rippling  combs  at  once  and  the  straw  stacked. 
When  raised  on  a  small  scale,  it  is  usually 
spread  out  in  gavels  as  pulled  and  left  to  un¬ 
dergo  the  rotting  process.  Twelve  to  sixteen 
bushels  of  seed,  and  a  tun  and  a  half  of  straw, 
is  a  common  yield.  When  the  cleansed  fiber 
and  the  oil  are  alone  sold,  this  otherwise  exhaust¬ 
ing  crop  does  not  exhaust  the  farm  at  all. 
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A  Chapter  on  Castor  Beans— Details  of 
Cultivation  and  Gathering. 

The  Castor  Bean  ( Bicinus  Communis ),  or  Jo¬ 
nah’s  Gourd,  is  beautiful  as  an  ornamental 
plant,  and  for  this  purpose  it  may  well  have  a 
place  in  every  garden.  The  quick  growing, 
large,  tree-like  stems,  with  monster  leaves,  even 
in  northern  climates,  confirm  what  is  believed 
by  commentators  on  the  Bible,  that  the  plant 
which  sheltered  Jonah,  called  a  gourd,  was  no 
other  than  our  castor  bean  plant.  For  garden  or¬ 
nament,  it  is  only  necessary  to  plant  a  few  of  the 
beans  in  hills,  or  in  a  drill,  thinning  out  to  18  or 
20  inches  apart.  The  stalks  grow  from  5  to  10 
feet  high,  or  more  on  rich  soil.  Both  stems  and 
leaves  are  of  a  dark,  purplish  color.  Within  a 
few  weeks  past,  several  subscribers  of  the  Agri¬ 
culturist  have  personally  assured  us  from  their 
own  experience,  that  wherever  the  castor  bean 
is  planted  in  a  garden,  the  moles  will  surely 
take  their  departure.  It  hardly  seems  credible, 
but  may  be  so — especially  if  moles  are  as  easily 
nauseated  as  children  with  the  slightest  odor  of 
anything  like  castor  oil.  In  form  and  appear¬ 
ance,  the  fruit  resembles  common  small  colored 
beans.  The  oil  pressed  from  these  is  the 
common  medicinal  castor  oil  of  the  druggists, 
which  is  sold  in  large  quantities.  We  have  seen 
thousands  of  bushels  of  the  beans  in  bags  on 
steamboats  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers, 
which  were  taken  in  at  towns  on  the  banks  of 
those  rivers,  along  Southern  Indiana  and  Illinois, 
and  some  we  believe  from  Eastern  Missouri  and 
Northern  Kentucky.  They  will  grow  well  any 
where  south  of  40°,  and  probably  further  north. 
There  is  just  now  a  new  interest  awakened  in 
the  cultivation  of  this  crop  in  the  States  above 
mentioned.  A  subscriber  residing  in  Saline 
County,  Ill.,  who  has  grown  several  crops  suc¬ 
cessfully,  furnishes  for  the  American  Agriculturist 
the  following  directions,  which  are  very  full : 

Field  Culture. — The  yield  is  12  to  20  bush¬ 
els  per  acre.  Prepare  the  ground  just  as  for  In¬ 
dian  corn,  but  without  much  manure,  or  the 
plants  will  run  too  much  to  stalks.  As  soon  as 
the  ground  is  warm,  and  the  weather  settled, 
say  about  the  first  of  May,  have  the  surface 
well  prepared  with  plow  and  harrow,  and  mark 
it  off  into  rows  four  feet  apart.  Then  cross¬ 
mark  it  at  the  same  distance,  but  leave  between 
each  set  of  four  rows,  a  space  wide  enough  to 
drive  through  a  sled,  wagon,  or  cart.  The  cross 
rows  should  run  in  a  direction  to  admit  of  the 
ready  entrance  to  the  spaces  left  for  the  team. 
Plant  in  hills  at  the  crossing  of  the  rows,  the 
same  as  corn.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are  up, 
draw  a  little  earth  around  them  to  keep  down 
grass  and  weeds,  and  as  a  protection  against  the 
cut-worm— taking  care  not  to  break  the  tender 
stems.  When  well  started,  thin  out  to  two 
stalks  in  a  hill.  Cultivate  the  same  as  corn. 

They  will  commence  to  ripen  the  first  of  Au¬ 
gust.  Place  upon  a  sled,  or  on  wheels,  a  tight 
box  holding  eight  or  ten  bushels.  With  two 
men,  and  a  boy  to  drive  the  horse,  go  through 
the  wide  rows  or  spaces,  each  man  taking  two 
rows  on  either  side,  and  cutting  off  all  the 
bunches  that  are  beginning  to  crack.  When  the 
box  is  full,  take  it  to  the  yard  or  bean-house.  A 
yard  will  do  in  fair  weather,  as  the  sun  will  soon 
pop  out  the  beans.  If  in  an  open  yard,  smooth 
off  the  ground,  and  . set  up  crotched  stakes  about 
four  feet  high,  and  twelve  feet  apart,  laying  on 
poles  or  rails,  and  spreading  the  beans  over 
them  as  soon  as  cut  and  hauled  in.  Boards 
should  be  set  around  to  keep  the  beans  from 


flying  off  as  they  fly  out.  When  thus  shelled 
by  the  sun,  rake  off  the  stems,  and  sweep  up 
and  bag  the  beans  like  wheat.  They  should  not 
be  allowed  to  get  wet,  and  it  is  much  better  to 
have  a  bean-house  and  use  fire  heat  instead  of 
the  sun  for  curing  them.  This  may  be,  say  16 
feet  square,  and  be  covered  with  boards  so  close¬ 
ly  as  to  retain  the  warm  air.  Put  in  this  a  fur¬ 
nace,  placing  it  so  that  the  beans  can  not  fall  on 
it,  as  from  their  oily  character  they  readily  take 
fire  and  burn  briskly.  Place  joists  about  seven 
feet  high,  and  over  these  lay  slats,  two  inches 
wide,  half  an  inch  apart ;  spread  on  the  beans 
as  gathered,  and  start  the  fire,  and  keep  it  up 
until  they  crack  out  and  fall  through  the  slats. 

The  gathering  from  the  field  can  be  repeated 
at  intervals  of  a  week  or  less,  as  the  bunches 
will  continue  to  ripen  until  frost.  I  think  the 
castor  bean  crop  improves  old  land  instead  of 
impoverishing  it.  The  stalks  left  in  the  field 
are  tender,  and  can  be  broken  up  readily  to  plow 
under,  by  dragging  a  heavy  brush  over  the  field 
when  dry  in  the  Spring. 


Sweet  Potatoes  Easily  Grown  at  the 
North— Practical  Directions. 


During  the  past  three  years,  we  have  had  good 
home-grown  sweet  potatoes,  produced  with 
little  trouble,  and  cheaper  than  we  could  buy 
them  in  the  New- York  markets,  to  which  they 
are  brought  in  abundance  from  the  Southern  and 
South-middle  States,  and  sold  at  moderate  prices. 
Last  year  a  garden  plot  yielded  at  the  rate  of 
480  bushels  per  acre,  and  there  was  no  reason 
why  a  full  acre,  or  ten  acres,  should  not  have 
yielded  at  the  same  rate.  The  soil  was  of  but 
medium  quality,  neither  light  nor  heavy.  It 
had  a  moderate  quantity  of  manure  worked 
into  the  surface.  The  manure  was  a  month  old 
compost,  made  of  about  four  parts  of  muck  to 
one  of  horse  and  cow  manure  from  the  stable. 
We  attribute  our  success  in  latter  years  to  the 
method  of  cultivation.  The  sweet  potato,  to 
be  sweet  and  mealy,  and  to  grow  vigorously, 
needs  a  warm  dry  soil,  with  plenty  of  sun.  To 
secure  this  in  our  latitude,  on  a  soil  not  clayey, 
but  yet  not  sandy,  we  plant  in  high  round  hills, 
which  let  in  the  warmth  of  the  sun  and  warm 
air  on  all  sides,  and  secure  at  all  times  perfect 
freedom  from  water.  For  garden  culture  we 
proceed  thus :  After  preparing  the  ground  well, 
as  for  other  potatoes,  sticks  1  foot  long  are  set 
up  about  3  feet  apart  each  way  to  mark  the  cen¬ 
ters  of  the  hills.  With  a  hoe  or  shovel  the  earth 
is  then  thrown  up  around  the  sticks  on  all  sides, 
so  as  to  form  round  hillocks,  8  to  10  inches  high. 
(In  field  culture  a  plow  run  twice  in  furrows 


each  way,  will  do  the  hilling  more  economical¬ 
ly.)  When  two  or  three  rows  of  hills  are  made, 
the  sticks  are  drawn  out,  and  used  for  other 
hills.  As  soon  as  all  danger  of  frost  is  over, 
and  the  ground  warm,  the  plants  are  set— one 
strong  or  two  weak  ones  in  the  center  of  each 
hill,  in  the  holes  left  by  removing  the  sticks, 
using  a  little  water,  if  the  ground  be  dry.  They 
can  be  set  almost  as  fast  as  hills  of  common  po¬ 
tatoes  can  be  planted.  No  further  care  is  need¬ 
ed,  except  to  keep  the  ground  free  from  weeds, 
as  for  other  hoed  crops.  The  vines  grow  slowly 
at  first,  but  after  a  time  they  run  vigorously,  and 
are  at  all  times  ornamental.  Our  engraving 
shows  the  appearance  of  the  vines,  with  small 
tubers  attached.  The  plants  we  have  usually 
bought  in  the  market  at  trifling  cost.  They  are 
frequently  advertised  in  the  Agriculturist.  We 
shall  this  year  raise  our  own  plants  thus :  The 
last  of  March  or  early  in  April,  the  potatoes  are 
put  in  soil  in  the  liot-bed,  or,  if  need  be,  in  a 
box  of  rich  earth  set  in  a  warm  place.  They 
send  up  a  multitude  of  sprouts  with  roots  at¬ 
tached  ;  these  sprouts  are  broken  off  from  the 
tubers,  for  setting  out  at  the  proper  time. 

Further  Notes.— About  the  first  of  March, 
J.  C.  Thompson,  of  Staten  Island,  sent  us  some 
sweet  potatoes  of  his  own  growth,  excellently 
preserved,  and  as  good  as  any  we  have  ever 
tasted  at  any  season.  From  his  full  description 
prepared  for  the  American  Agriculturist ,  we  add 
a  few  extracts  on  points  not  referred  to  above. 
“. . .  .Sweet  potatoes  may  be  grown  in  hills  or 
in  ridges ;  the  latter  require  least  labor. . .  .Light 
sandy  loam  is  best,  because  it  is  dry  and  warm, 
but  small  tubers  may  be  produced  on  quite  stiff 
land,  and  even  on  sward  or  old  pasture  land 
thus :  Turn  two  furrows  nearly  together  to  form 
the  center  of  a  ridge  once  in  three  feet,  fill¬ 
ing  in  the  open  space  between  the  upturned 
furrows  with  a  light,  rich  compost  to  form  the 
center  of  the  ridge,  and  in  this  set  the  plants  18 
inches  apart.  It  is  better  not  to  disturb  the 
ground  under  the  ridges,  for  then  the  tubers  will 
not  grow  long  downward,  since  they  meet  the 
hard  soil,  but  they  increase  in  diameter  and  be¬ 
come  nearly  round,  which  improves  their  ap¬ 
pearance  and  quality.  The  secret  of  getting 
round,  smooth,  chubby  sweet  potatoes,  instead 
of  long,  slim  things,  is  to  have  a  hard  bottom 
under  them. . .  .Fine,  or  half-rotted  manure  will 
do,  using  it  in  the  whole  soil,  or  in  the  hills  or 
ridges,  in  the  same  quantity  and  manner  as  for 

the  Irish  potato - The  best  time  for  planting 

is  toward  evening,  using  a  little  water  in  the 
holes,  if  the  ground  be  diy,  covering  it  over 
with  dry  earth,  to  absorb  the  excess  and  pre¬ 
vent  baking....  If  in  rows  in  the  garden  or 
field,  these  should  run  north  and  south ;  as  the 
vines  extend,  lay  them  lengthwise  on  the  rows, 
to  allow  the  sun  free  access  to  the  sides. . .  .Last 
season  I  planted  sweet  potatoes  in  rows  4  feet 
apart,  with  rows  of  carrots  between,  and  from 
a  plot  50  by  100  feet  obtained  17  barrels  of  sweet 
potatoes,  and  48  bushels  of  fine  carrots.  Three 
feet  is  the  proper  distance  apart  for  the  vines 
when  grown  alone,  with  the  plants  set  16  to 
18  inches  apart  in  the  ridge. ..  .The  Nansemond 
variety  is  the  best  for  the  North. . .  .In  August 
and  September  the  largest  potatoes  may  be 
taken  out  for  use,  leaving  the  smaller  ones  to 
continue  growing.  Run  the  finger  into  the 
ground  near  the  stem,  and  when  a  large  tuber 
is  found,  remove  a  little  of  the  earth,  detach  it 
from  the  stem,  take  it  out,  and  place  back  the 
earth.”  [We  have  practiced  this  successfully. 
Ed.]  “When  frost  kills  the  vines,  choose  the 
first  clear  dry  day,  dig  until  noon,  let  the 
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tubers  lay  on  the  ridges  to  dry,  and  before  dew- 
falls,  pack  them  in  barrels,  in  the  field,  with 
plenty  of  dry  cut  straw,  and  then  store  the  bar¬ 
rels  in  a  moderately  warm,  dry  place  for  winter.” 


Borecole,  or  Green  Curled  Kale. 

GOOD  “  GREENS  ”  DURING  ALL  THE  WINTER. 

Here  is  a  most  valuable  plant  which  is  com¬ 
mon  in  Europe,  but  is  as  yet  little  known  among 
our  American  readers,  though  an  old  friend  and 
favorite  upon  almost  every  German  table.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  Winter,  while  frost  and  snow  have 
cut  down  almost  every  other  green  thing  in  our 
vegetable  garden,  the  borecole  has  bravely  held 
its  position,  thrusting  its  beautifully  curled 
green  leaves  above  the  snow  when  not  too 
deep,  and  always  ready  to  supply  a  most  agree¬ 
able  dish  of  tender  greens.  We  appreciate  it 
more  than  ever  before,  and  commend  it  to  every 
reader  of  the  Agriculturist  having  a  rod  of  ground. 

In  the  books  it  is  called  Borecole;  in  our  seed 
list  (No.  196),  we  use  the  common  name,  Green 
Curled  Kale ;  in  the  German  it  is  called  Griiner 
Kohl ;  and  it  is  also  known  as  Scotch  Kale,  and 
German  Greens.  It  belongs  to  the  brassica  or  cab¬ 
bage  tribe,  and  grows  similarly  to  the  cabbage, 
but  is  without  the  solid  head ;  it  yields  a  thick 
mass  of  leaves  beautifully  curled,  which  are 
free  from  heavy  coarse  stems ;  it  endures  the 
most  intense  cold  without  injury,  being  im¬ 
proved  for  table  use  by  the  effect  of  frost.  It  is 
left  out  during  winter,  and  cut  as  wanted  for 
the  table,  even  when  necessary  to  dig  it  out  of 
the  snow.  It  is  boiled  like  other  greens,  the 
water  pressed  out,  and  served  with  a  little  salt, 
butter,  and  pepper,  to  suit  the  taste,  and  eaten 
with  vinegar  when  liked.  The  leaves  are  also 
chopped  fine  and  used  ii^soups.  It  is  remarka¬ 
bly  tender,  and  more  palatable,  more  easily 
digested,  and  as  nutritious  as  cabbage — but  al¬ 
ways  better  after  exposure  to  frost  and  snow. 

The  culture  is  quite  as  easy  as  that  of  cab¬ 
bage  ;  a  poorer  soil  is  preferable,  as  in  rich  or 
highly  manured  soil  the  leaves  grow  too  rank 
to  endure  freezing  perfectly,  and  the  coarser 
leaves  are  less  delicate  eating.  There  are  large 
and  dwarf  varieties,  the  larger  being  preferable, 
as  the  under  leaves  make  good  cattle  food,  while 
the  inner  tenderer  leaves  may  be  used  for  the 
table.  The  plant  is  well  worth  cultivating  as 
green  fodder  for  animals  of  all  kinds.  Our 
poultry  devour  all  the  bits  of  leaves  left.  Sow 
the  seed  at  any  time  from  the  last  of  April  to 
the  first  of  June,  in  a  bed  the  same  as  cabbage 
seed,  and  transplant  like  late  cabbages  upon 
plots  where  earlier  crops  have  been  removed. 
It  requires  no  further  care  except  to  hoe  and 
keep  down  weeds.  In  this  latitude,  and  further 
south,  it  is  best  to  plant  such  portions  as  are  de¬ 
sired  for  use  in  the  latter  part  of  Winter  and 
early  Spring,  where  they  will  be  shaded  by 
buildings  or  fences ;  the  sun  alone,  and  not  cold, 
injures  it.  When  cut  in  Winter,  leave  the  stems, 
and  they  will  sprout  again  for  spring  greens ; 
these  may  be  transplanted  to  occupy  less  space. 


Noon  Marks. 

Before  Connecticut  clock  factories  turned  an 
article  of  luxury  into  a  common-place  piece  of 
kitchen  furniture,  they  frequently  made  a  noon 
mark  of  the  house  or  barn.  It  stood  on  a  due 
north  and  south  line,  so  that  when  the  sun 
ceased  to  shine  on  the  east  side  of  the  house,  it 
was  just  noon.  Could  we  mark  exactly  the  sha¬ 
dow  of  a  distinct  perpendicular  edge,  we  might 


know  pretty  nearly  when  the  sun  passes  the 
meridian.  This  is  commonly  considered  noon> 
but  it  is  not  exactly  the  true  noon,  except  at 
four  periods  in  the  year.  One  of  these  periods  oc¬ 
curs  about  the  15th  of  April,  this  year,  and 
a  noon  mark  then  made,  as  some  one  by  a  qua¬ 
drant  observes  when  the  sun  passes  the  meridi¬ 
an,  will  indicate  the  true  meridian  or  north  and 
south  line.  A  better  way  still  is,  to  make  a 
meridian  line  with  a  “  compass,”  allowing  for 
the  variation  of  the  needle  at  the  time  and 
place  where  it  is  made.  If  a  person  has  a 
very  accurate  watch  and  can  get  the  exact  time 
for  his  locality,  a  noon -mark  may  be  made  any 
day  by  marking  the  edge  of  a  shadow  as  many 
minutes,  before  or  after  12  o’clock  by  the  watch, 
as  are  stated  in  almost  all  of  the  almanacs  un¬ 
der  the  column  headed  “sun  on  meridian.” 


Fig.  1.  Fig.  2. 


Clearing-Holes  in  Earthern  Pipes. 

Large  pipes  made  of  earthern-ware  or  brick 
clay  are  beginning  to  be  more  highly  esteemed, 
and  justly  so,  for  they  answer  a  variety  of  ends. 
The  hard  glazed  pipes,  3  to  6  or  more  inches  in 
diameter  are  cheap  and  very  useful  for  drains  to 
cany  off  water.  The  unglazed  pipes,  or  those 
nearly  so,  are  cheap  substitutes  for  iron  pipes  to 
convey  hot-air  in  a  green-house,  as  was  shown  in 
the  articles  on  “Green-Houses  for  the  People,” 
in  the  Agriculturist ,  last  Autumn.  They  are 


Fig.  3. 


placed  together,  as  in  fig.  3,  the  joints  being 
closed  with  some  kind  of  mortar.  After  a  time 
these  may  get  partially  filled,  perhaps  clogged, 
with  soot.  Our  gardener,  F.  Otto,  gives  us  a 
sketch  of  a  convenient  “  trap  ”  or  cleaning  hole 
for  such  a  series  of  pipes.  Every  fifth  or  sixth  two- 
foot  pipe  is  provided  with  an  opening  as  shown 
in  fig.  1.  The  earthern-ware  cover,  fig.  2,  is  made 
to  fit  closely  on  this,  to  be  stopped  tightly  with 
the  mortar.  To  clean  the  pipes,  it  is  only  neces¬ 
sary  to  remove  the  cover  and  run  in  a  wire  with 
a  bent  end,  or  a  wisp  of  straw  on  the  end,  and  by 
moving  it  backward  and  forward  draw  the  soot 
to  the  opening  where  it  may  be  taken  out.  A 
similar  arrangement  would  be  convenient  in 
drain  pipes.  The  openings  would  be  accessible 
on  removing  the  covering  soil,  directly  over 
where  they  are  placed,  and  any  obstruction 
could  be  taken  out,  without  disturbing  the  pipes. 


Usefulness  of  Charcoal  in  Agriculture. 

In  reply  to  several  inquiries,  we  say  that  char¬ 
coal  is  useful.  Whether  it  acts  directly  and 
specifically  as  a  manure,  to  any  perceptible  de¬ 
gree,  may  perhaps  be  questioned.  Whether  it 
decomposes  at  all  may  well  be  doubted,  but 
it  acts  as  an  excellent  absorbent  of  gasses  and 
liquids,  and  so  contributes  indirectly  to  the  fertil¬ 
ity  of  the  soil.  Even  sparingly  used,  it  increases 
the  warmth  of  land,  darkening  its  color.  When 
prepared  in  the  old-fashioned  way, — piling  to¬ 
gether  twenty  or  thirty  cords  of  hard  wood,  and 
covering  it  with  sods,  etc. — we  get  not  only  good 
coal,  but  also  in  the  sweepings,  refuse  coal,  and 


dirt  around  an  old  pit,  a  good  deal  of  potash, 
soda,  lime,  and  some  phosphorus.  Besides  the 
effect  of  charcoal  and  ashes,  we  have  also  that 
of  “torrified”  or  baked  earth  which  is  often  of 
considerable  importance.  Every  experienced 
florist  will  tell  us  of  the  fine  effect  produced  by 
it,  when  spread  in  coarse  lumps  on  the  surface 
of  his  pot  soil.  Who  has  not  observed  how 
charcoal  dust  gives  the  grass  of  lawns  a  dark, 
rich  luster?  An  acquaintance  of  ours  who  fre¬ 
quently  burns  coal  for  market,  collects  the  refuse 
dust  and  ashes  from  his  hearths,  and  mixing  it 
with  common  soil,  about  half  and  half,  spreads 
the  same  over  his  grass  and  wheat  fields  at  the 
rate  of  about  five  cords  to  the  acre.  The  effect, 
he  assures  us,  is  quite  marked.  The  superior 
greenness  of  his  fields  so  treated,  is  noticeable 
to  every  passer  by.  Another  farmer  uses  the 
leavings  of  his  “  coal-hearths  ”  for  mixing  with 
manure  in  his  stables,  and  as  a  deodorizer  in 
drains,  privy-vaults,  etc.  This  compost  he  uses 
on  corn,  potatoes,  and  cabbages,  and  where  it  is 
used,  he  has  no  trouble  with  worms  of  any  kind, 
and  his  crops  are  large  and  of  the  first  quality. 
Cases  are  not  uncommon  where  charcoal  dust 
is  thrown  into  hog-pens,  and  in  other  ways  in¬ 
corporated  with  offensive  manure,  uniformly 
deodorizing  the  manure,  to  some  degree  at  least. 

In  an  old  garden,  once  under  the  writer’s  care, 
worms  and  vermin  of  various  sorts  infested  the 
ground.  It  was  almost  impossible  to  raise  crops 
of  radishes,  beets,  onions  and  cabbages.  Lime 
and  salt  were  tried,  but  with  little  apparent 
benefit.  At  length,  we  spread  a  coating  of  char¬ 
coal  dust  and  salt  over  the  entire  surface,  and 
worked  the  mixture  in  thoroughly.  From  that 
day  to  this,  the  worms  have  diminished,  and 
now  are  few  and  far  between — killed  or  driven 
away  by  the  treatment,  we  know  not  which. 
Another  year,  we  mean  to  use  the  same  compo¬ 
sition  under  our  currants  and  gooseberries,  to 
see  if  it  will  not  kill  out  the  moths ;  and  around 
our  young  fruit  trees  to  drive  away  the  borers. 
For  young  evergreens,  and  all  trees,  we  presume 
charcoal  dust  would  prove  an  excellent  dressing. 


Wheelbarrows  for  Farm  and  Garden. 


A  good  wheelbarrow  is  a  very  important  im¬ 
plement  for  both  farm  and  garden,  saving  cart¬ 
age,  carrying  small  loads  where  neither  cart  nor 
wagon  can  go,  a  great  convenience  in  dis¬ 


tributing  manure,  collecting  fruits  or  crops,  mov¬ 
ing  barrels,  and  the  like.  The  common  form, 
with  flat  bottom,  movable  side-boards  and  a 
large  wheel,  is  very  convenient  for  carrying 
whatever  is  to  be  distributed  by  the  shovel,  or 
which  should  stand  upright,  as  potted  plants,  or 
for  going  through  narrow  gateways  or  between 
close  rows,  for  loading  some  heavy  articles  as 
barrels,  and  for  many  other  purposes.  The 
common  “  Railroad  Barrow  ”  shown  in  the  an¬ 
nexed  drawing  is  preferable  on  several  accounts. 
It  is  much  cheaper,  costing  from  $1  75  to  $3, 
according  to  size  and  quality.  The  wheel  though 
smaller  is  more  under  the  load  and  thus  sup¬ 
ports  more  of  it.  It  may  be  loaded  almost  equal¬ 
ly  well  from  all  sides,  the  sides  being  low.  The 
loads  are  easily  “  dumped.”  It  may  be  used  for 
carrying  semi-liquid  or  dripping  substances,  and 
is  easily  arranged  to  carry  grass  or  hay,  by  lay¬ 
ing  in  sticks  pointing  outward  on  all  sides. 
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On  the  Cultivation  of  Indian  Corn. 


Corn  succeeds  in  all  varieties  of  soil  possessed  of 
requisite  fertility — excepting'  some  -winch  for  want 
of  draining  are  wet  and  cold  for  too  long  a  time  in 
the  Spring.  The  only  limit  to  its  cultivation .  ap¬ 
pears  to  he  climate,  as  it  requires  hot  sunshine  and 
a  sufficient  length  of  time  between  hard  frosts  to 
allow  it  to  grow  and  ripen ;  this  for  the  different  va¬ 
rieties  will  take  from  four  to  six  months,  but  if  cut 
before  frost  it  will  ripen  considerably  in  the  shock. 

PREPARATION  OP  GROUND. 

Corn  is  much  planted  on  a  fresh  break  of  sod, 
and  made  the  first  crop  in  a  five  years  rotation.  It 
will,  however,  succeed  for  many  years  on  the  same 
ground,  if  the  strength  is  kept  up  by  a  proper  ap¬ 
plication  of  manure.  Sometimes  (in  Pennsylvania) 
wheat  or  rye  is  sown  at  the  last  working  of  the 
corn  and  pastured  through  the  winter  by  sheep  or 
cows  ;  and  sometimes  the  corn  is  removed  when 
cut  and  the  ground  sown  with  winter  grain.  The 
first  preparation  of  the  ground  should  be  thorough 
drainage,  where  it  is  needed,  for  no  cr6p  is  more 
affected  by  water  standing  in  the  soil  than  this.  If 
surface  draining  must  be  resorted  to,  the  best  plan 
is  to  plow  the  land  in  ridges  and  plant  on  the  top. 
This  will  also  give  more  nourishment  to  the  corn  in 
very  thin  soils ;  but,  except  in  extreme  cases,  it  is 
not  advisable,  as  it  leaves  the  ground  rough  or 
uneven,  and  interferes  with  good  cultivation. 

Some  farmers  object  to  putting  fresh  manure  on 
corn  land,  because  it  makes  weeds  grow;  but,  with 
me,  this  would  be  a  reason  for  applying  it  to  this  in 
preference  to  any  other  crop,  for  there  is  no’  other 
in  which  the  weeds  ■  are  so  easily  kept  down,  while 
destroying  them  keeps  the  ground  loose.  I  gener¬ 
ally  put  the  manure  on  the  sod  the  fall  before ; 
when  put  on  immediately  before  planting,  if  it  is 
coarse  and  not  very  well  rotted,  it  will  have  to  be 
plowed  in ;  but,  if  it  is  fine  enough  to  admit, 
it  is  best  applied  after  plowing,  and  harrowed 
in.  The  quantity  of  manure  need  only  be  limit¬ 
ed  by  tire  available  supply  ;  I  never  knew  corn 
to  suffer  from  too  much  manure.  At  the  same 
time  excellent  crops  may  be  raised  on  new  land,  or 
on  old  sod  without  any  manure.  I  apply  the  bulk 
of  the  manure  to  the  corn  crop,  but  give  a  light 
coat  to  the  wheat.  Manuring  in  the  hill,  either  be¬ 
fore  planting,  or  after  the  corn  is  up,  is  sometimes 
practiced;  but  manuring  the  whole  surface  is  bet¬ 
ter,  if  it  can  be  done.'  Though  the  manure  next  the 
seed  helps  to  start  the  com,  it  is  of  very  little  con¬ 
sequence.  after  the  roots  begin  to  spread  over  the 
ground,  and  there  will.be  little  difficulty  in  starting 
the  corn  provided  the  soil  is  properly  prepared. 


This  may  be  done  any  time  that  the  gvound  will 
admit  of  it,  from  the  middle  of  Autumn  until  plant¬ 
ing  time.  For  stiff,  clayey  soils,  Fall  plowing  is 
best ;  it  also  destroys  the  cut  worm  and  the  seeds 
of  a  great  many  weeds.  Sometimes  it  is  consider¬ 
ed  an  object  to  have  the  sod  for  early  pasture  in  the 
Spring,  as  it  furnishes  a  good  bite  for  milch  cows, 
etc.,  before  it  is  necessary  to  plow  it,  and  while  the 
permanent  pasture  is  too  young.  In  this  latitude, 
if  sheep  are  fed  on  it  in  mild  weather  through  the 
Whiter,  they  will  give  it  an  excellent  coat  of  ma¬ 
nure.  In  plowing,  leave  as  few  dead  furrows  in  the 
field  as  possible.  If  the  ground  is  nearly  level  and 
the  shape  of  the  field  will  permit,  the  best  plan  is 
to  begin  in  the  middle  and  throw  the  furrow  in¬ 
wardly,  leaving  a  furrow  all  around  the  outside, 
[that  is,  “back-furrow”  the  whole  field.]  This, 
however,  will  depend  on  the  number  of  times  the 
field  is  to  be  plowed  in  the  rotation ;  as,  the  next 
time,  the  furrow  will  have  to  be  thrown  towards 
the  fence  and  the  last  plowing  before  seeding  down 
should  always  be  towards  the  middle.  Do  not  lay 
the  furrow  flat,  but.'edge'  it  so  as  just  to  cover  all 
the  grass.  The  depth  of  plowing  wilt  depend  on.  the 
depth  of  the  soil.  If  your  soil  is  not  .  as  deep  as 
you  can  run  the  plow,  turn  up  a  little  of  the  subsoil 


each  time,,  thus  gradually  deepening  it.  Subsoil 
plowing  will  be  of  advantage,  especially  where  the 
top  soil  is  thin.  Remove  all  the  stones  to  the  depth 
that  you  plow.  Give  the  ground  a  thorough  har¬ 
rowing,  going  first  the  way  it  was  plowed,  then 
crossing  until  the  surface  is  perfectly  mellow. 

MARKING  OUT  AND  PLANTING. 

If  you  are. going  to  plant  in  hills,  the  next  thing 
in  order  will  be  .marking  put.  This  is  generally 
done  with  the  plow,  running  to  a  pole  set  up  at 
each  end,  and  others  along  the  row  as  you  can  see 
them,  if  you  can  not  see  through,  marking  double 
width  as  you  go  towards  the  poles,  and  returning 
through  the  middle  space.  I  have  used  for  several 
years  a  simple  and  very  effective  implement  for 
this  purpose,  which  can  be  made  by  any  person  who 
can  handle  tools,  (fig.  1).  Make  a  cheap  axletree  of 
such  a  length  that  the  wheels  tracks  will  be  just 
twice  as  far  apart  as  you  wish  to  make  your  rows. 
Fit  on  a  pair  of  light  wagon  wheels,  and  fasten'  a 
tongue  firmly  to  the  middle  of  the  axletree:  Half 
way  between  the  middle  and  the  track  of  each 
-wheel,  fit  two  pieces  of  scantling,  four  inches  thick 
(extending  to  the  ground  and  rising  a  little  above 
the  axle)  so  as  to  slide  freely  up  and  down,  but  not 


Fig.  1. 

to  move  sideways ;  on  the  lower  ends  of  thesefasten 
shovels  from  a  common  shovel  plow,  so  as  to  lean 
a  little  forward  when  the  tongue  is  up.  Fasten 
chains  just  above  the  shovels  and  attach  them  to  a 
piece  fastened  across  the  tongue  just  behind  the 
eveuer;  shortening  or  lengthening  these  chains  will 
make  the  shovels  run  shallow  or  deep  as  wanted. 
The  uprights  should  be  connected  at  the  top  by  a 
piece  bolted  to  them,  leaving  the  bolts  very  loose 
in  the  holes,  so  that  each  slide  can  work  independ¬ 
ently,  and  a  lever  should  be  arranged  to  lift  the 
plows  out  of  the  ground  in  turning.  This  machine 
will  mark  two  rows  at  once,  and  by  keeping  one 
wheel  in  the  old  track,  a  good  driver  can,  after  a  lit¬ 
tle  practice,  keep  very  straight  without  poles. 
Rows  straight  and  uniform  look  better,  and  add 
much  to  the  couvenience  of  cultivation.  The  fur¬ 
rows  should  be  just  deep  enough  not  to  disturb  the 
sod.  The  most  common  distance  apart  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  is  four  feet  each  way.  The  distance  how¬ 
ever,  depends  on  the  kind  of  com,  some  of  the 
small  growing  kinds  being  planted  much  closer. 
The  following  rule  will,  I  believe,  apiply  to  all  cases. 
Estimate  how  many  bushels  you  will  attempt  to 
raise  to  the  acre.  Put  it  at  one  hundred  ;  not  that 
it  is  often  reached,  but  because  it  may  be  reached. 
There  are  well  authenticated  instances  of  much 
greater  crops,  but  this  wiu  do  to  begin  with.  Find 
the  weight  of  corn  on  a  good,  full  sized  ear  of  the 
variety  you  intend  to  plant;  and  dividing  the 
weight  of  100  bushels  by  it  you  will  know  the 
number  of  ears  you  want  to  raise  on  an  acre,  sup¬ 
posing  them  all  equal  to  your  standard.  If  the  corn 
is  of  a  kind  that  generally  bears  one  ear  to  the 
stalk,  the  number  of  stalks  will,  of  course,  be  the 
same.  Do  not  calculate  to  raise  more  t  han  one 
good  ear  to  a  stalk,  and  having  the  number  of 
stalks  in  an  acre,  divide  this  by  the  number  in  a 
hill  (say  three).  This  will  give  you  the  number  of 
hills  to  the  acre.  The  number  of  square  feet  in  an 
acre -is  43,5(30,  which  divided  by  the  number  of  hills 
gives  the  number  of  square  feet  required  by  each 
hill,  and  the  square  root  of  this  number  is  the  dis¬ 


tance  the  hills  should  be  apart.  In  no  case,  how¬ 
ever,  should  the  rows  be  less  thau  three  and  a  half 
feet  apart  for  convenience  in  working.  If  this  will 
not  make  it  thick  enough  it  will  be  better  to  plant 
in  drills,  making  it  close  enough  in  the  rows  to 
give  the  required  number  of  stalks.  The  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  plan  like  this  is,  that  it  is  founded  on,  first 
raising  good  ears,  and  then  as  many  of  them  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Drilling  is  a  very  good  way  of  putting  in 
corn  if  you  are  certain  of  having  help  enough  at  the 
right  time  for  thinning  and  keeping  clean.  As  it 
can  only  be  worked  one  way  by  horse,  more  has  to 
be  done  by  hand  labor. 

PLANTING 

may  commence  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  warm  and 
all  danger  of  hard  frost  is  over.  In  this  latitude 
(40°  N.),  this  will  be  from  the  first  to  the  middle  of 
May  ;  but  I  have  seen  very  good  crops  that  were 
planted  as  late  as  the  first  of  June.  The  greatest 
danger  in  late  planting  is  the  liability  of  injury  by 
frosts  in  the  Fall.  In  selecting  seed,  more  atten¬ 
tion  should  be  paid  to  the  appearance  than  the 
name.  There  is  scarcely  any  end  to  the  varieties 
raised,  and  the  same  kinds  have  different  names  in 
different  sections  of  the  country.  You  will  have 
to  be  governed  in  yoitr  selec¬ 
tion  very  much  by  climate- 
some  kinds  requiring  a  much 
longer  season  than  others.  At 
the  North,  Dutton,  little  Can¬ 
ada,  King  Philip,  and  many  of 
the  eight  and  twelve  rowed 
yellow  and  white  flint  varie¬ 
ties  are  favorites.  The  large 
gourd  seed,  a  strong  grow¬ 
ing  and  not  very  heavy  va¬ 
riety,  is  much  raised  in  the 
middle  States,  and  1  requires 
a  long  season.  Southern 
white  is,,  much  raised  at  the 
South,  and  some  persons  here 
prefer  it  for  cooking.  Stow- 
ell’s  evergreen  is  one  of  the 
best  for  boiling.  For  seed  choose  good  sized  ears  with  • 
long  heavy  grain  and  small  cob,  well  filled  over  the 
ends  ;  the  small  end  of  the  cob  should  be  entirely 
covered.  Preparing  the  seed  with  gas  or  common 
tar  will  prevent  birds  taking  it.  To  do  this,  soak 
the  seed  about  twelve  hours  in  cold  water,  then 
pour  off  the  cold,  and  pour  on  warm  water  just  be¬ 
low  the  boiling  point,  enough  to  barely  cover  the 
corn.  Dip  a  paddle  in  the  tar  or  pour  a  little  on  the 
corn  and  stir  till  it  is  all  coated  with  the  tar.  A 
very  little  of  the  tar  will  go  a  great  way.  When 
,  you  have  it  completely  coated,  draiu  the  water  off 
and  sprinkle  on  plaster,  stirring  it  up  with  the  corn 
until  it  becomes  thoroughly  dried  and  the  grains 
separated.  If  you  are  not  sure  of  all  your  corn 
growing,  drop  enough  in  each  hill  to  be  certain  of 
having  enough,  and  thin  down  to  the  right  number 
of  stalks  after  it  gets  well  started.  If  the  seed  was 
properly  saved,  there  will  be  very  few  grains  that 
will  not  grow.  Thinning  corn,  though  apparently 
a  very  simple  operation,  is  very  hard  to  do  well. 
Some  of  the  stalks  will  break  off  in  the  ground, 
leaving  the  roots  to  grow  again ;  and  I  have  found 
very  few  men  or  boys  who  would  always  leave  just 
the  right  number.  When  birds  and  other  depreda¬ 
tors  commence  on  a  hill,  they  generally  take  it  all. 
My  experience  is,  that  three  stalks  to  a  hill  will 
bring  more  corn  than  any  other  number,  and  I 
make  the  hills  three  feet  ten  inches  apart  each  way. 
Cover  the  seed  with  a  hoe  about  two  inches  deep, 
taking  care  not  to  put  on  lumps  or  stones. 

PUMPKINS  AMONG  THE  CORN. 

It  is  a  common  practice  to  plant  pumpkins  among 
corn,  and  about  it  there  is  a  variety  of  opinion.  Some 
assert  that  they  take  no  nourishment  from  the  corn, 
and  others,  that  they  deprive  it  of  more  than 
their  value.  The  truth  probably  lies  between' the 
two  extremes.  They  most  likely  take  some  nour¬ 
ishment  that  would  otherwise  go  to  the  corn,  and  a 
great  deal  that  would  not.  If  your  only  object  is 
to  raise  a  large  crop  of  corn,  leave  pumpkins  out.  If 
you  want  to  get  the  greatest  possible  return  from 
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your  land,  plant  tliem.  Two  seeds  in  every  other 
hill  and  only  in  every  other  row  will  he  enough. 

AETER  CULTURE. 

As  soon  as  the  corn  is  fairly  up,  so  as  to  show 
plainly  in  the  rows,  I  commence  going  through  it 
with  the  “•  cultivator,”  twice  in  each  row,  as  near 
to  the  com  as  possible  without  disturbing  it,  re¬ 
planting  any  that  is  missed.  If  planted  in  rows  both 
ways,  I  work  it  first  one  way,  then  across.  I  aim 
to  keep  down  all  weeds  and  grass  all  the  time  that 
the  corn  is  growing,  hoeing  where  it  can  not  be 
reached  with  the  cultivator  and  pulling  the  weeds 
by  hand  where  necessary.  When  the  corn  gets 
about  a  foot  high,  or  as  soon  as  I  can  get  through 
without  covering  it,  I  go  over  it  once  each  way  with 
a  double  shovel  plow,  twice  in  a  row.  Afterwards, 
use  the  cultivator  as  long  as  I  can  get  through  it 
without  breaking  the  stalks,  using  a  short  whiffle- 
tree  when  it  gets  high.  After  it  gets  too  high  to 
take  a  horse  through,  I  keep  down  all  the  weeds 
that  appear  with  the  hoc  or  by  hand. 

ENEMIES. 

Blackbirds,  crows  and  other  birds  are  sometimes 
troublesome  in  taking  up  the  seed,  both  before  and 
after  it  comes  up.  This  can  be  prevented  to  a 
great  degree  by  preparing  with  gas  tar,  as  directed. 
They  also  sometimes  take  a  considerable  quantity 
from  the  ears  while  it  is  standing ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
they  do  the  crop  a  great  deal  more  good  than  harm 
by  the  immense  quantity  of  worms  which  they  de¬ 
stroy.  Rats  and  mice  destroy  the  corn  in  the  shock 
and  after  it  is  stored  If  they  can  get  at  it.  Mice  also 
sometimes  take  the  seed  in  the  ground  but  not 
often,  unless,  as  some  say,  they  follow  in  the  tracks 
of  the  moles.  It  is  the  opinion  of  some  people  that 
moles  do  not  eat  corn,  but  be  that  as  it  may,  I  have 
always  found  it  missing  when  it  came  in  their  way. 
Cultivation  interferes  considerably  with  their  ope¬ 
rations  by  breaking  up  their  underground  passages. 
When  you  replant,  leave  their  tracks  undisturbed 
and  plant  a  little  on  one  side.  They  will  seldom 
go  out  of  their  way.  (In  replanting  generally,  do 
not  break  the  ground  any  more  than  you  can  help.) 
Ants  sometimes  do  the  young  corn  great  injury  by 
making  their  hills  around  the  stalks,  especially  af¬ 
ter  it  has  been  cut  off  by  worms.  A  dose  of  ashes 
will  drive  most  of  them  away.  Scratching  around 
the  stalks  also  clears  them  out.  The  cut  worm  is 
a  brown  worm  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long 
when  fully  grown,  but  commencing  its  ravages 
when  it  can  scarcely  be  seen.  It  cuts  off  the  young 
shoots  at  the  surface  of  the  ground.  It  is  most 
active  in  cool  and  cloudy  weather,  the  hot  sun  driv¬ 
ing  it  into  the  ground.  The  corn  generally  grows 
out  again  and  often  docs  not  appear  to  sustain  any 
permanent  injury.  Plowing  in  the  Fall  is  a  partial 
preventive,  probably  destroying  the  pupte  or  the 
eggs  by  exposing  them  to  the  cold.  The  most  ef¬ 
fectual  remedy  would  be  to  let  alone  those  birds 
which  eat  the  worms.  “Heart  worm”  as  it  is 
called,  affects  corn  in  all  varieties  of  soil.  It  is  not 
settled  whether  this  is  caused  by  an  insect  or  by 
some  peculiar  property  of  the  soil.  It  is  not  a  want 
of  general  fertility,  for  the  same  places  bring  good 
crops  of  other  grain  and  of  grass.  Neither  is  it 
altogether  attributed  to  wet  ground,  for  I  have 
sometimes  seen  it  in  very  dry  places.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  most  common  in  stiff,  cold  clays.  The  corn 
'thus  affected  appears  suddenly  to  stop  growing, 
sometimes  after  making  a  very  fine  start.  After  a 
time,  generally  as  it  begins  to  ear,  it  falls  partly 
down,  the  stalks  falling  away  from  each  other.  The 
ears  on  such  Stalks  are  seldom  well  filled  and  do 
not  ripen  well.  The  roots  have  a  blackened  and 
blasted  appearance,  and  some  of  the  main  ones  are 
entirely  destroyed.  I  have  sometimes  found  a 
small  red  worm  among  the  roots  so  effected;  but 
whether  that  is  the  cause  of  the  mischief  or  not,  I 
am  unable  to  say.  The  ground  where  corn  is  thus 
affected  should  be  thoroughly  drained,  if  at  all  wet, 
and  the  com  kept  growing  strongly  by  a  liberal 
application  of  manure. 

HARVESTING. 

If  the  corn  is  to  be  shocked  on  the  ground, 
make  the  “horses”  (four  hills  tied  together  for 


support,)  as  soon  as  the  blossom  is  fairly  off 
convenient  size  to  make  the  shocks  is  six  rc 
each  way,  making  thirty  six  hills  to  the  shock. 
The  horse  should  be  made  of  four  hills,  leaving  foui 
rows  each  way  between  the  “horses.”  Take  two 
,  of  the  hills  that  are  diagonally  opposite  and  bend 
them  together,  crossing  the  tops.  Lap  the  tops  of 
one  of  the  remaining  hills  once  around  the  tops 
thus  crossed,  and  gathering  all  together  in  an  up¬ 
right  position,  lap  the  tops  of  the  remaining  hill 
around  all  and  tuck  in  the  ends  to  hold  them  fast. 
If  the  corn  is  drilled  you  will  have  to  make  the 
shocks  in  rows  one  way  and  estimate  the  distances 
the  other.  By  making  the  horses  early  you  have 
them  secure  in  case  the  rest  of  the  corn  is  blown 
down.  Commence  cutting  as  soon  as  the  husk  on 
the  ears  begins  to  die,  or  sooner  if  hard  frosts  are 
apprehended.  If  cut  green,  care  should  be  taken 
to  let  all  the  buts  touch  the  ground  and  to  spread 
it  evenly  around  the  shock  go  as  not  to  have  too 
much  in  one  place.  The  most  common  implement 
for  cutting  is  a  knife  made  of  a  piece  of  an  old 
scythe  about  two  feet  long.  Take  hold  of  the  tops 
with  the  left  hand,  or  gather  them  in  the  arm  and 
cut  the  hill  with  a  stroke  slanting  from  the  ground 
upwards.  Cut  low  enough  to  keep  the  ears  off  the 
ground,  set  up  carefully,  with  an  equal  quantity  on 
each  side  of  the  horse.  The  accompanying  diagram 
will  show  how  to  cut  a  shock  to  the  best  advantage. 
Begin  with  the  hill  marked  1,  and  cut  in  succession, 
1,  2,  3,  4.  Thus  you  will  finish  each  armful  at  the 
shock  and  save  much  carrying.  You  also  secure  an 
equal  quantity  on  each  side  of  the  horse,  making 
two  armfuls  or  eight  hills  to  the  side.  This  may 
seem  too  simple  to  mention,  but  most  men  slash 
away  till  they  get  as  much  as  they  can  carry,  often 
finishing  as  far  as  they  can  get  from,  the  shock, 
and  piling  the  stalks  without  system  on  which¬ 
ever  side  comes  handiest.  The  shocks  should  be 
bouud  by  a  band  of  rye  straw  or  by  a  couple  of 
stalks,  first  broken  between  the  joints;  after  pas¬ 
sing  them  around  as  low  down  as  you  can  make 
them  reach,  draw  tightly  together,  wrap  the  tops 
around  the  buts  and  tuck 
©--©-©  in,  The  stubs  should  be 

knocked  off  with  a  sharp 
strong  hoe  immediately 
IP  after  cutting  the  corn,  as 
they  cut  much  easier  while 
green.  The  practice  of 
6  f  @  |  ^  cutting  off  the  tops  and 

#'  A  /l  i  i  i  blades,  leaving  the  stalks 

©--©  © . ©  ©  with  the  ears  on  standing 

Fig.  2.  till  husking  time,  is  not  so 

customary  here  as  it  used 
to  be,  but  is  much  more  common  at  the  South. 


Husking  may  commence  as  soon  as  the  corn  is 
ripe  enough  to  keep,  which,  here,  is  generally  about 
the  middle  of  October.  In  husking  a  shock,  we 
first  cut  off  the  horses,  then  pull  the  shock  over, 
so  as  to  make  four  shocks  fall  towards  each  other, 
throwing  the  corn  into  a  heap  between.  The  more 
care  taken  to  spread  out  the  shock  evenly,  the 
less  time  will  be  required  to  husk  it,  and  the  fewer 
ears  will  be  left  in  the  fodder.  The  best  husking 
pegs  are  of  iron  with  two  holes  to  pass  a  strap 
through,  which  goes  around  the  two  middle  fingers; 
the  end  a  little  bent  to  fit  to  the  forefinger,  and  the 
point  flattened  and  a  little  hooked.  Leave  the  husk 
on  the  stalk  and  when  the  shock  is  husked  tie  up 
the  fodder  in  bundles  with  bands  of  rye  straw.  In 
gathering  up  the  bundles  do  not  push  the  fodder 
together,  but  rather  roll  it;  this  makes  a  solid  sheaf. 
We  put  the  fodder  from  sixteen  shocks  of  corn  into 
one  stook.  A  good  husker  will  huskand  tie  up  the 
fodder  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  shocks  in  a  day.  Se¬ 
lect  the  most  perfect  and  best  ripened  ears  for  seed. 
These  should  be  kept  in  a  place  where  there  is  no 
danger  of  freezing ;  a  very  good  place  is  on  a>  rack 
hung  up  in  the  kitchen  or  some  other  warm  room ; 
or  the  husks  may  be  left  on  to  hang  them  up  by. 
I  have  had  corn  kept  in  this  way,  every  grain  of 
which  grew,  while  that  kept  in  a  cold  place  dia  not 
half  come  up.  Pick  out  all  the  sound  ears  and 
put  them  in  the  cribs,  keeping  the  nubbins  or  soft 
corn  separate  to  be  fed  out  first.  If  the  weather  be 


warm  or  the  com  not  very  dry,  do  not  pile  much  of 
it  together.  We  use  cribs  not  more  than  five  feet 
wide,  and  twelve  feet  high,  the  sides  of  strips  just 
close  enough  together  to  prevent  the  ears  from 
falling  through,  and  the  roofs  so  made  as  to  be 
raised  up  on  one  side  to  allow  the  cribs  to  be  packed 
full.  There  should  be  a  door  in  the  side  or  end  of 
each  for  taking  the  corn  out.  To  keep  out  rats  and 
mice,  set  the  cribs  two  feet  above  the  ground,  on 
posts  firmly  planted  and  topped  with  tin. 

The  fodder  may  be  kept,  either  iu  the  barn  or  in 
stacks.  If  put  in  a  mow  it  should  be  very  dry  when 
taken  in,  or  it  will  mold.  Make  the  stacks  of  a 
little  less  in  width  than  the  length  of  two  sheafs, 
about  12  feet  high  and  as  long  as  you  please,  lay¬ 
ing  the  tops  together  and  keeping  the  middle  full 
by  an  occasional  extra  course  on  top.  Towards  the 
top  draw  the  sides  in  nearly  to  a  peak ;  and  top  off 
by  setting  sheafs  upright  on  each  side  and  bending 
the  tops  together. 

The  corn  is  shelled  by  machines  run  either  by 
hand  or  horse  power.  It  should  not  be  shelled  un¬ 
til  wanted  to  sell  or  for  use,  as  it  keeps  much  better 
in  the  ear.  If  going  to  market,  it  is  run  through  a 
fan  mill  after  shelling  to  clean  it  from  dust,  pieces  of 
cob,  etc.  It  is  sometimes  sold  in  the  ear,  and  then 
a  double  bushel  is  given,  or  seventy  lbs. — fifty  six  be¬ 
ing  the  standard  weight  for  a  bushel  of  shelled  corn. 
The  proportion  between  the  corn  and  cob  varies 
much,  however,  in  different  varieties  and  stages  of 
dryness  and  ripeness.  The  best  time  for  selling  is 
whenever  it  will  bring  a  fair  price.  The  best  way 
of  disposing  of  it  is  to  feed  it  on  the  farm.  Some 
of  our  best  farmers  will  never  allow  an  ear  to  go 
off  their  land,  except  in  the  shape  of  beef,  mutt  on, 
pork,  poultry,  butter,  etc.— justly  considering  that 
they  gain  more  in  the  manure  than  they  loose  in  the 
price  of  the  corn. 

Boussingault  says,  “This  is  the  true  wheat  of  the 
Americans,”  and  indeed  it  seems  peculiarly  adapted 
to  our  wants.  Growing  in  all  kinds  of  soil,  and  a 
wide  range  of  climate,  and  furnishing  food  for  man, 
and  all  kinds  of  domestic  animals,  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  for  an  American  farmer  to  imagine  how 
any  people  have  ever  done  without  it.  It  is  certainly 
the  most  economical  grain  crop  that  can  be  raised. 
The  yield  is  greatest  both  for  the  ground  and  the 
seed— sometimes  producing  a  thousand  fold ,  thus 
requiring  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  crop 
to  be  kept  for  seed.  The  stalks  are  of  more  value 
for  fodder  than  the  straw  of  any  other  grain  and  the 
cobs  are  worth  a  good  deal  for  fuel. 


Cotton  Cultivation. 

The  impression  that  the  culture  of  cotton  is  not 
understood  at  the  North,  should  deter  no  one  from 
at  least  experimenting  with  it.  It  may  be  raised 
precisely  like  corn,  in  drills,  or  with  a  single  stalk 
in  a  hill,  for  it  branches  in  all  directions.  Plant 
the  upland,  or  furzy  seed,  on  rich  soil,  as  soon  as 
danger  of  frost  is  over.  The  rows  may  be  4  feet 
apart,  with  seed  9  to  10  inches  distant,  removing 
half  the  plants  if  all  vegetate.  If  seed  is  plenty, 
plant  still  closer  to  secure  a  good  stand.  Cover 
with  fine  soil  one  inch  deep,  and  then  treat  the  field 
as  though  it  were  corn,  using  the  horse  and  hand- 
hoe  to  keep  down  weeds.  As  soon  as  the  first 
bolls  open,  pick  the  cotton;  and  repeat  the  opera¬ 
tion  at  intervals  as  successive  bolls  ripen.  Early 
frosts  will  very  likely  cut  off  a  portion  of  the  crop, 
but  if  the  season  is  at  all  favorable,  enough  will 
mature,  south  of  40°,  to  pay  for  the  trial.  Besides, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  persistent  efforts,  using  the 
earliest  matured  seed  of  that  grown  at  the  North, 
will  so  acclimatize  the  plant  that  it  may  be  grown 
in  much  higher  latitudes  than  at  present.  The 
prospect  now  is,  that  the  amount  of  cotton  planted 
at  the  South  this  year,  will  be  far  below  the  usual 
quantity,  so  that  northern  grown  cotton  will  prob¬ 
ably  find  a  ready  market.  New  or  pretty  rich  soil, 
is  best  for  the  cotton  plant.  It  is  considered  some¬ 
what  exhausting  to  the  soil — unless. keptup  by  ma¬ 
nuring.  See  our  large  prizes  for  specimens  to  be 
exhibited  at  the  Agriculturist  ofiice  next  Autumn, 
(February  number,  page  64. 
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No  animal  awakens  stronger  affections  in  man 
than  a  good  horse :  when  well  treated,  a  faith¬ 
ful  friend,  a  willing  servant,  a  patient  drudge — 
discriminating,  forgiving,  self-sacrificing,  cour¬ 
ageous,  ambitious  and  proud :  when  abused, 
obstinate,  willful,  and  treacherous,  to  the  last 
degree.  He  shows  his  character  in  his  eye,  and 
while  a  child  will  shrink  from  one  with  fear,  it 
will  approach  another  with  confidence.  Even 
the  great  rough  head  in  such  close  proximity 
to  the  tender  child,  (as  seen  in  the  picture  above), 
causes  no  fear,  and  we  can  see  the  growing  con¬ 


fidence  which  will  soon  proffer  the  fragrant 
clover  heads.  Tim  Bunker  gives  an  affecting  his¬ 
tory  of  his  family  mare,  on  another  page  ;  and 
this  beautiful  picture  will  pass  well  for  a  por¬ 
trait  of  “Old  Rose”  and  ’Squire  Bunkers’ 
grand  children.  A  horse  trained  by  kindness  to 
find  liis  highest  pleasure  in  the  society  and 
doing  the  will  of  man  is  not  “broken”  at  all, 
but  made  a  firm  friend.  To  “  break  ”  a  colt  indi¬ 
cates  to  most  minds  a  beating,  bruising,  pound¬ 
ing,  whipping  operation,  out  of  which  the  colt 
comes,  saddled,  bridled,  and  broken  to  halter, 


bridle,  saddle  and  harness ;  and  doubtless  many 
a  colt  is  thus  treated,  and  broken  in  spirit  and 
spoiled  in  temper.  May  we  not  lay  this  abuse  to 
this  use  of  the  word  break.  The  onl3T  idea  that 
should  be  conveyed  and  the  only  practice  suffer¬ 
ed,  should  be  that  of  a  firm,  gentle  control,  win¬ 
ning  the  confidence  and  inspiring  willing,  affec¬ 
tionate  obedience,  on  the  part  of  the  horse. 
Thus  may  be  developed  all  those  desirable  quali¬ 
ties  which  his  fine  nature  possesses,  and  we  be 
put  in  possession  of  an  honest,  faithful  compan¬ 
ion,  and  helper  for  the  term  of  his  natural  life. 
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Six  Best  Shade  Trees  (Deciduous). 

The  inquiry  is  often  made  of  us — which  are 
the  best  halt-dozen  shade  trees  ?  It  is  said  that 
one  man  praises  this  tree,  another  that,  and 
another  that ;  which  do  long  experience  and  ob¬ 
servation  prove  to  be  the  best  ?  An  important 
question,  which  the  writer  will  try  to  answer. 

The  White  Elm,  (Ulmus  Americana). — Some 
persons  would,  perhaps,  give  this  post  of  honor 
to  the  Sugar  Maple ;  but  we  think  that,  all  things 
considered,  it  belongs  to  the  Elm.  Nor  do  we 
forget  the  merits  of  other  species  of  this  tree. 
The  Dutch  cork  bark  elm  is  very  hardy,  luxu¬ 
riant  in  foliage,  and  rapid  in  growth,  but  it  lacks 
the  loftiness  and  graceful  dignity  of  our  native 
tree.  The  English  elm,  in  its  several  varieties, 
is  very  fine,  and  so  is  the  Scotch ;  whoever  has 
room  for  an  assortment,  should  include  these. 
But  the  noble  native  tree  must  bear  away  the 
palm.  It  grows  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  is  easily  transplanted,  and  grows  rapidly. 

2.  The  Sugar  Maple  (Acer  Saccharinum). — Not 
lower  than  the  second  place,  surely,  must  we 
put  this  tree.  It  is  a  sober,  matter-of-fact  tree, 
with  some  of  the  graceful  poetry  of  the  elm ;  its 
branches  do  not  droop  and  sway,  and  float  about 
with  the  caressing  wind.  It  has  a  round,  bushy 
head,  makes  a  dense  shade,  and  has  a  breadth 
and  massiveness  of  foliage  which  is  really  re¬ 
freshing  to  behold.  Some  persons  insist  that 
the  Scarlet  flowering  (Acer  rubrum ,)  is  most  orna¬ 
mental.  Every  tree-lover  delights  to  see  its  gay 
red  tufts  opening  in  early  Spring,  before  a  single 
leaf  appears  on  any  tree,  and  when  the  only 
signs  of  reviving  vegetation  are  the  adventurous 
catkins  on  the  willows  and  poplars.  Then,  too, 
it  grows  rapidly,  and  grows  everywhere.  And 
it  has  a  certain  freedom  and  play  of  the  leaves, 
which  we  do  not  find  in  the  other  species. 
Others  stand .  up  for  the  White  leaved  Maple 
(Acer  dasycarpum ,)  which  differs  from  the  scarlet 
chiefly  in  having  pale  flowers,  and  a  silvery 
under-surface  to  the  leaves.  The  Black  Maple 
(Acer  nigrum ),  is  a  favorite  with  some  per¬ 
sons.  It  differs  from  the  rock  maple  chiefly  in 
its  larger  and  more  leathery  leaves ;  the  bark  is 
also  darker.  Nor  must  we  fail  to  commend  the 
Norway  species,  which  has  singularly  fine  fo¬ 
liage,  hanging  in  dark,  rich  masses.  But  for 
general  planting,  the  old  Sugar  Maple  stands 
at  the  head.  Its  leaves  open  early  in  the 
Spring,  they  are  of  a  dark,  healthy  green  in 
mid-summer,  and  in  the  Autumn  take  on  all 
the  rich  shades  of  gold,  scarlet  and  crimson. 

“  Tints  that  the  maple  woods  disclose, ' 

Like  opening  buds  or  fading  rose, 

Or  various  as  those  hues  that  dye 
The  clouds  that  deck  a  sunset  sky.” 

If  any  one  wants  to  try  his  hand  at  grouping- 
trees,  and  to  be  sure  of  making  no  blunders,  let 
him  set  the  scarlet  and  sugar  maples  and  the 
white  ash  together,  alternately,  arid  the  effect 
will  be  very  fine.  And  to  give  his  picture  a  lit¬ 
tle  deeper  tone,  work  in  a  few  evergreens. 

3.  The  Oak  (Quercus). — This  monarch  of  the 
forest  is  less  commonly  planted  than  some  other 
trees,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  moving  it  when 
large.  Cut  off  the  tap-root,  and  root  prune  once 
or  twice  while  the  tree  is  comparatively  small, 
and  it  can  be  easily  handled  afterwards.  No 
one  will  dispute  the  high  claims  of  this  tree.  Its 
wood  is  valuable  for  many  purposes.  It  is  a 
most  hardy  tree,  and  lives  to  a  good  old  age. 
It  has  a  certain  grandeur  and  sturdy  majesty, 
really  elevating.  The  poetic  and  historical  asso¬ 
ciations  connected  with  it  are  such  as  no  other 
tree  can  boast.  It  must  stand  very  high  on  our 


list.  Of  the  forty  different  species  of  oak  in 
America,  the  most  common,  if  not  the  best,  is 
the  White  Oak  (Quercus  alba).  In  deep  soil,  it  often 
attains  to  seventy  or  eighty  feet  high,  and  the 
branches  stretch  wide  on  every  hand.  It  may 
be  distinguished  in  Winter  from  other  species  by 
rough,  whitish  bark,  and  by  the  dry  leaves  which 
adhere  to  it  through  all  the  cold  season. 
— The  Scarlet  Oak  (Q.  coccinia) — so-called  from 
the  tint  of  its  leaves  in  the  Fall.  The  foliage 
takes  on  its  purplish  crimson  hue  quite  late,  and 
is  singularly  rich.  It  is  a  noble  tree,  grows  as 
lofty  as  the  White  Oak,  and  is  a  fine  tree  for 
grouping. — The  English  Royal  Oak ,  (Q.  robur,) 
is  a  grand  old  tree,  lofty,  and  spreading  its 
huge  arms  over  the  ground  magnificently. — 
Beside  these,  we  have  the  Rock  Chestnut  Oak, 
the  Chestnut  White  Oak,  the  Yellow,  the  Pin 
Oak,  the  Over-cup  White  Oak,  etc.,  all  of  them 
hardy  and  desirable  in  a  collection. 

4.  The  Linden  (Tilia  Americana) — more  com¬ 
monly  known  as  the  basswood,  is  d  esirable  for  its 
rapid  growth,  its  large  healthy  looking  leaves, 
and  its  round,  symmetrical  form.  The  wood  is 
rather  tender,  and  the  tree  liable  to  bruises.  The 
foreign  species  is  popular  at  home  as  a  park  tree. 

5.  The  Ash  (Fraxihus .  Americana). — The  White 
Ash  makes  a  handsome  tree,  in  its  general  out¬ 
lines,  in  the  smoothness  of  its  limbs,  the  unchang¬ 
ing  green  of  its  foliage  in  Summer,  and  its  beau¬ 
tiful  purplish  tints  in  the  Fall.  The  Mountain 
Ash  (Pyrus  Americana),  is  one  of  the  best  trees 
planted  (if  we  allow  ourselves  to  include  un¬ 
der  the  Ashes  a  tree  properly  an  Apple).  The 
European  variety  (Pyrus  aucuparia)  is  finer  than 
the  American.  They  are  both  particularly  suit¬ 
ed  to.  small  grounds,  being  trees  of  medium  size. 

6.  Tli e  Cucumber  Magnolia  (Magnolia  acuminata). 
One  of  the  noble  aristocratic  family  of  magno¬ 
lias,  gaining  its  common  name  from  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  young  fruit  which  somewhat  resem¬ 
bles  a  green  cucumber.  It  is  the  most  robust 
member  of  the  family,  being  found  wild  as  far 
north  as  Niagara  County,  New-York.  It  often  ris¬ 
es  to  eighty  or  ninety  feet  in  higlit.  The  bark  of 
trunk  and  limbs  is  symmetrical  and  handsome. 
The  leaf  buds  in  Winter  are  covered  with  a 
white,  velvety  down,  which  is  conspicuous. 
The  leaves  are  often  six  inches  long  and  four 
broad,  and  of  a  bluish  green  color,  white  under¬ 
neath.  Its  flowers  are  six  inches  in  diameter, 
of  a  yellowish  white,  and  slightly  fragrant.  This 
tree  should  be  transplanted  when  small,  as  its 
roots  are  succulent  and  brittle,  and  do  not  easily 
recover  from  injuries.  We  put  this  tree  last  in 
our  list,  but  not  because  it  is  least  deserving. 
For  amateurs,  it  will  almost  rank  number  one. 

The  above  is  our  list  of  six  excellent  shade 
trees.  We  have  not  forgotten  the  merits  of  such 
trees  as  the  Walnut,  Chestnut,  Beech,  Tulip, 
Buttonwood,  Birch, Willow,  and  Horse-chestnut ; 
but  these  have  greater  defects  than  those  we 
have  first  named.  May  many  of  them  be  plant¬ 
ed  throughout  the  country,  this  very  Spring. 


Ribbon  Gardening. 

This  is  a  method  of  arranging  plants  so  as  to 
represent  ribbons  or  scrolls.  It  is  easily  per¬ 
formed  by  any  one,  and  is  a  pleasing  addition 
to  even  the  humblest  yard.  A  curved  or  wavy 
bed  is  cut  out  in  the  smooth  turf  of  the  lawn, 
say  four  feet  wide  and  ten  or  fifteen  feet  long. 
Certain  suitable  colors  for  the  ribbon  having 
been  fixed  upon,  (perhaps  red,  white  and  blue,) 
plants  are  to  be  selected  which  will  give 
these  colors.  No  one  set  of  plants  is  better  for 


this  purpose  than  verbenas.  A  row  of  scarlets 
or  crimsons  is  set  on  one  side  of  the  bed  and 
along  its  whole  length;  next,  a  row  of  whites 
and  then  a  row  of  blues.  These  as  they  grow  are 
to  be  pegged  down  and  confined  to  fixed  limits 
so  as  to  represent  stripes  of  color.  Geraniums 
may  be  used  for  the  same  purpose,  though  they 
make  a  coarser  ribbon,  and  give  only  the  differ¬ 
ent  shades  of  red,  pink,  and  white.  I  used,  it 
will  be  quite  effective  to  set  either  a  golden  or 
silver-edged  variety  on  one  edge  of  the  ribbon. 
Petunias,  Ageratums,  Pyrethrums,  Cupheas, 
etc.,  answer  very  well  in  making  ribbons.  An¬ 
nuals  may  be  used  for  the  same  purpose,  but 
they  do  not  come  into  bloom  until  late  in  the 
season.  German  Asters,  for  instance,  their  dif¬ 
ferent  colors  arranged  in  rows,  make  a  grand 
display.  Portulacca,  Candytuft,  Phlox  Drum- 
mondii,  Eschscholtzia,  Glarkia, and  others  of  like 
habit,  are  quite  desirable.  These  ribbons,  to 
be  most  effective,  should  be  looked  .down  upon 
from  above,  say  from  a  window,  or  balcony,  or 
high  porch.  .The  grass  around  them  should  be 
kept  shorn  quite  short  and  smooth,  and  the 
colors  kept  rigidly  confined  within  their  limits. 


[PRIZE  ARTICLE.*] 

On  the  Cultivation  of  Flowers. 

BV  A.  J.  C.,  NORWICH,  CONN. 

The  Location. — Fortunately  for  that  large  class  of  cul¬ 
tivators  who,  in  selecting  a  plot,  have  only  “  Hobson’s 
choice”  (this  or  none),  there  are  flowers  enough  which 
are  not  so  dainty  but  they  may  be  successfully  cultivated 
in  a  soil  that  affords  sustenance  for  any  sort  of  vegetable 
growth.  Certain  kinds  maybe  found  to  flourish  under 
almost  every  conceivable  variety  of  circumstances.  Let 
those  however  who  have  any  considerable  space  from 
which  to  select  a  spot  to  devote  to  their  floral  pets,  bear 
in  mind  that  the  action  of  the  rays  of  the  sun,  the  great 
delineator  of  all  the  gorgeous  shades  and  delicate  pencil- 
lings  which  give  to  flowers  their,  almost  unearthly  beauty, 
is  of  the  first  ,  importance  to  every  garden.  For  those 
kinds- which  require  a  partial  shade,  such  as  Pansies, 
Fuchsias,  etc.,  a  sheltering  wall  in-  buililing,  or  even  tree, 
(the  former  two  preferable),  can  generally  be  found  ;  il 
not,  any  person  with  a  tolerable  share  of  ingenuity  can 
devise  a  screen  of  some  sort  for  this  modest  sister-hood. 

The  Soil. — The  different  varieties  of  flowers  require  sc 
many  different  varieties  of  soil  to  bring  them  to  perfection, 
it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  locality  where  many  kinds 
would  not  flourish,  at  least  moderately.  Lightness  of  soil 
is  always  more  or  less  a  desideratum,  and  the  various  de¬ 
grees  of  richness  are  easily  attained  by  adding  more  or 
less  fertilizing  material,  according  to*  the  wants,  of  the 
plants  to  be  grown  in  any  particular  spot.  Flowers  will 
not  flourish  without  suitable  nourishment  any  more  than 
a  crop  of  wheat  or  potatoes.  If  you  have  a  stiff  clay  soil, 
dig  in  a  good  proportion  of  sharp  sand,  and  do  not  imagine 
that  lightness  is  necessarily  incompatible  with  richness. 

Manures  and  Tillage.— The  best  fertilizers,  for  land  not 
too  much  exhausted,  are  common  barn-yard  manure,  and 
leaf-mold,  both  well  rotted,  and  which,  to  have  the  best 
effect,  should  be  applied  in  the  Fall.  Cause  the  soil  to  be 
thoroughly  dug  and  pulverized,  and  spread  with  manure. 
A  slight  sprinkling  of  sulphate  of  lime  (plaster)  prevents 
the  evaporation  of  gasses,  and  holds  them  for  the  benefit 
of  the  future  vegetation.  It  is  not  absolutely  essential 
that  this  be  done  in  the  Fall  rather  than  in  Spring,  but 
there  are  several  important  advantages  gained.  By  be- 
ing loosened  and  thrown  up,  the  soil  is  laid  open  to  the 
action  of  the  frost,  which  renders  it  light  and  friable.  If 
the  ground  be  left  in  ridges,  a  few  sharp  freezings  will  de¬ 
stroy  much  of  the  latent  insect  life  which  it  contains,  and 
which,  if  left  unmolested,  will  not  fail  to  prey  upon 
your  choicest  plants  the  ensuing  Summer.  The  Winter 
snows,  too,  bring  down  with  them  a  large  proportion  of 
ammonia,  which  affords  nitrogenous  food  for  plants,  and 

*Tlio  Committee  worked  long  to  decide  between  the  above 
and  three  other  excellent  articles.  This  seemed  most  prac¬ 
tical.  They  will  probably  all  be  soon  published  in  some  form. 
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A  Few  Convenient  Garden  Tools. 

An  old  gardener  always  uses  fewer  and  sim¬ 
pler  tools,  and  does  better  work,  than  the  no¬ 
vice.  We  will  describe  a  few  of  the  best,  indeed 
about  all  that  are  essential  for  common  opera¬ 
tions.  A  small  outlay  will  purchase  the  whole 
of  them,  and  the  facility  they  give  to  garden 
work,  will  pay  a  very  large  interest  on  the  cost. 
Let  it  be  remembered,  that  a  good  implement, 
however  high  the  price,  is  in  the  end  cheaper 
than  a  poor  one  costing  not  a  fourth  as  much. 
Light,  well  made  garden  tools,  of  cast  steel,  or 
spring  steel,  or  of  iron  edged  with  steel,  are  al¬ 
ways  to  be  preferred  to  those  made  wholly  of 
iron.  The  former  do  not  bend  or  batter,  or 
break  so  easily ;  they  cost  a  little  more,  but  last 
much  longer,  do  not  rust  readily,  keep  sharper, 
and  are  lighter  and  handier  in  every  respect. 

The  Spade  is  necessary  to  dig  holes,  drains, 
etc.,  to  cut  turf,  to  move  small  quantities  of 
earth  in  making  beds,  etc.,  to  divide  masses  of 
shrubs  or  other  plants,  to  take  up  trees,  and  the 
like,  but  it  no  longer  holds  the  place  of  honor. 

The  Spading  Fork,  (fig.  1,)  is  the  usurper. 

This  is  the  implement  for  work¬ 
ing  the  soil.  It  penetrates  the 
ground  with  greater  ease,  and 
lifts  as  much  soil  as  the  spade, 
leaving  it  light  and  crumbly, 
notin  soggy  lumps.  We  pre¬ 
fer  a  five  tined  fork,  the  tines 
bevel-backed,  of  the  best  steel, 
and  gradually  and  very  slight¬ 
ly  increasing  in  width  from  the 
tread  to  the  points,  so  as  to 
prevent  stones  from  catching 
between  them.  For  moving  loose  earth,  sand, 
compost,  etc.,  a  shovel  is  indispensable,  except  in 
very  small  gardens.  So  also  is  a  common  field  hoe. 

The  Reel  and  Line,  (fig.  2,)  of  the  form 
shown  in  our  cut,  is  most  conve¬ 
nient,  but  any  cord  wound  upon 
a  pointed  stake,  with  another 
short  stake  attached  to  the  end, 
will  answer  the  purpose  well.  A 
strong  cord  of  good  size  is  prefer¬ 
able  to  a  string.  It  should  be 
strong  enough  to  bear  a  hard  pull. 

The  garden  line  serves  a  more 
important  purpose  in  giving  a  gar¬ 
den  that  symmetry  and  regularity 
which  marks  a  well  kept  place,  than  any  other 
implement.  A  long  line  made  so  strong  as  to 
bear  stretching,  yet  so  small  in  diameter  as  not 
to  be  swayed  by  the  wind,  is  preferable.  It 
should  be  housed  at  night  away  from  dews. 

The  Edging  Knife,  (fig  3.)  Good  grass 
sods  are  far  preferable  to  the  box  plant  as  edg¬ 
ings  for  beds.  The  former,  neatly  cut  and  laid, 
and  kept  closely  trimmed,  are  neater, 
more  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  can  be 
more  readily  “  mended,”  than  the  box 
which  often  winter  kills  or  fades  in  spots, 
and  requires  a  year  or  two  to  acquire  a 
respectable  size.  The  grass  edging  can 
be  in  perfection  in  a  month  or  two.  To 
clip  and  trim  the  edges  of  the  sod  border, 

lg'  '  a  half-moon  shaped  blade,  with  a  handle 
like  a  spade,  is  convenient,  but  not  indispen¬ 
sable;  a  sharpened  spade  is  a  good  substitute. 

A  Steel-toothed  Rake,  the  head  and  teeth 
being  all  spring  steel,  and  in  one  piece,  8  to  12 
inches  wide,  with  the  teeth  long  and  well  an¬ 
nealed  so  as  not  to  bend  easily,  is  essential  for 
nice  working  of  the  soil,  for  pulverizing  it,  for 
mingling  compost  with  the  surface,  and  for  dres- 


Fig.  2. 


sing  ground  walks,  removing  stones,  lumps,  etc. 
A  Grass  Rake  (fig.  4,)  is  one  of  the  most  con¬ 
venient  tools  we  have  used.  It  is  simply  a  hay 
rake,  with  at 
least  twice  as 
many  teeth  as 
the  common  hay 
rake.  The  teeth 
e  shorter,  and 
of  course  closer 
together.  This  s 
gathers  up  the  * 
clippings’.of  the  'Flg' 

grass  plot  or  lawn  very  clean.  We  do  not  make 
’hay  in  the  garden,  and  the  grass  never  should 
be  more  than  4  inches  high.  All  that  this  rake 
will  not  gather,  is  best  left  on  the  sward  as  a 
mulch  for  the  roots ;  it  will  not  show,  perceptibly. 
The  Shuffle  Hoe,  (fig.  5,)  often  wrongly 
called  “  scuffle  hoe,”  is  a  very  convenient  im- 
jjtwj  plement  for  working  among  plants. 
BM  If  provided  with  a  long  handle,  it 
if  saves  the  back  from  many  an  ache, 
M  and  some  wear  of  fingers.  The 
blade  should  have  both  edges  sharp, 
/  .  |  and  then  in  shuffling  it  backward 

an(*  f°rward,  it  cuts  both  ways, 
severing  the  weeds,  and  leaving 
Fig-  5-  them  on  the  surface,  and  lighten¬ 
ing  the  soil.  We  advise  its  general  adoption. 
Dibbles,  (fig.  6,)  of  which  we  present  two 
kinds,  are  simply  round  pointed  pieces  of  wood 
r  iron  for  making  holes  in  which 
to  set  out  plants  or  cuttings  rapid¬ 
ly.  But  we  do  not  advise  their  use  . 
in  general,  for  though  convenient, 
a  much  better  hole  is  made  with  a 
trowel  or  flat  stick,  inserted  and 
pressed  to  one  side ;  the  soil  is  not 
then  compressed  on  all  sides.  Still 
the  dibbles  are  very  convenient  in 
rapid  work,  and  in  the  field.  The  spur  on  the  long 
one  regulates  the  depth  to  which  it  maybe  thrust. 

The  Garden  Trowel,  (fig.  7,)  is  very  con¬ 
venient  for  lifting  and  transplanting,  digging 
holes,  etc.  It  is  like  a  common  small  mortar 
trowel,  with  the  sides 
curved  upwards 
little.  Our  American 
made  garden  trowels  ■Fi“- 

are  less  curved  than  the  English  manufactured 
ones,  which  form  nearly  or  quite  half  a  cylin¬ 
der  ;  the  former  are  preferable,  as  they  do  not 
cling  to  the  soil,  while  they  answer  all  purposes. 

A  Knife-blade  Trowel  or  weeder,  (fig.  8,) 
was  recently  shown  to  us  by  Mr.  Theodore  Holt, 
a  gardener  of  this  city,  now  a  missionary  horti¬ 
culturist  at  Port  Royal,  S.  C.  It  consists  of  a 
|  blade  of  steel,  an  inch  and 
a  half  wide,  and  6£  in- 
Fig-  §•  ches  long,  tapering  with 

a  gradual  curve  to  a  point,  the  shank  raised  at 
right  angles  to  the  blade,  which  is  sharp  at  both 
edges,  and  nearly  flat  on  the  upper  side.  The 
use  of  the  implement  is  in  weeding,  and  thin¬ 
ning  out  all  kinds  of  vegetables  and  other  plan  ts 
sowed  in  rows,  and  one  a  little  familiar  with  it, 
does  this  tedious  work  with  ease  and  rapidity. 

The  Spud,  (fig.  9,)  is  a  stout  chisel  upon  the 
end  of  a  cane.  It  should  be  in  the  gardener’s 
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Fig.  6. 


Fig.  9. 

or  master’s  hand  whenever  he  walks  through 
his  grounds ;  and  wherever  a  weed  of  any 
considerable  size  shows  itself,  the  spud  should 


seek  out  its  root,  deep  down  under  the  sod 
or  spreading  close  to  the  surface,  and  cutting  it 
off,  leave  the  plant  to  wither  where  it  stood,  or 
to  be  easily  pulled  up.  This  is  good  for  thistles. 


is  a  little  im- 
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The  Weeding  Fork,  (fig.  10,)  is  a  little  im¬ 
plement,  which  we  have  taken 
great  satisfaction  in  using  of  late 
years.  It  is  the  spading  fork  on  a 
one-hand  scale.  Penetrating  the  soil 
about  four  inches,  it  loosens  it  thor¬ 
oughly  near  the  roots  of  plants, 
and  in  places  where  the  spading 
fork  can  not  be  used.  At  the  same  i 
time  it  greatly  facilitates  the  up¬ 
rooting  of  weeds.  For  working  Fig.  10. 
strawberry  beds  it  is  a  most  excellent  implement. 

Bayonet  or  Onion  Hoe,  (fig.  11.)  This  is 
a  sharp-pointed,  double  edged  steel  implement, 
about  8  inches  long  and  1|  inches  wide  at  the 
broadest  part,  tapering  down  to  a  point.  It  is 
set  like  a  common  hoe,  upon  a  handle  4  or  4i 
feet  long.  "W e  use  it  more  than  any  other  garden 
implement.  The  point  turned  to  either  side,  is 
convenient  for 
working  among 
all  kinds  of  plants, 
and  for  digging 
drills,  loosening 


r- 


Fig.  11. 


up  the  ground,  etc.  The  long  edge  answers  the 
purpose  of  the  common  hoe  for  cutting  weeds, 
loosening  the  soil  without  heaping  it  up,  etc. 
Mr.  Holt’s  trowel,  (fig.  8,)  with  the  shank  curved 
so  as  to  bring  the  middle  of  the  blade  in  front  of 
a  long  handle,  and  three  inches  distant,  would 
be  still  better  than  the  bayonet  hoe,  we  think. 


Earliness  of  Grapes. 

At  a  meeting  of  Fruit  Growers  in  Rochester, 
last  Fall,  Mr.  Barry  spoke  of  the  Rebecca  grape 
as  “  a  high  flavored  grape,  as  good  as  a  fine 
Muscat.”  Mr.  Hoag  regarded  it  as  “a  very  su¬ 
perior  grape,”  etc.,  etc.  We  agree  with  these 
gentlemen,  thus  far ;  but  when  they  speak  of  it 
as  ripening  much  earlier  than  the  Diana,  we  can 
not  accord  with  them.  In  our  experience,  it  is 
eatable  a  little  earlier,  but  it  does  not  get  its  juices 
matured  and  perfected  so  as  to  be  really  ripe 
and  delicious  until  the  Diana  is  fit  to  be  gather¬ 
ed  into  the  same  basket.  The  longer  it  hangs 
upon  the  vine  without  exposure  to  hard  frosts,  j 
the  better.  Two  baskets  of  them  lie  on  our  j 
table  now  as  we  write,  (Jan.  10th,) ;  those  cut  i 
early,  have  a  green,  watery  look,  as  if  imperfect¬ 
ly  ripened;  those  cut  later,  have  a  golden,  semi¬ 
transparent,  sunny  aspect,  and  they  are  much 
sweeter  than  the  others. — There  are  several  new 
grapes,  of  which  we  hoped  to  hear  more  last 
Fall,  and  among  them  the  Cuyahoga  and  Cre- 
velling.  (The  Crevelling  is  called  by  some  “  Cata- 
wissa,”  by  others  “Bloom.”)  So  far  as  we 
have  heard,  little  new  testimony  has  been  giv¬ 
en  to  their  excellence.  Those  who  advertise 
these  and  other  novelties,  should  have  brought 
the  fruit  before  our  various  Pomological  Socie¬ 
ties  and  Fairs,  last  Fall,  and  obtained  their  im¬ 
partial  opinions.  If  the  propagators  can  not 
get  a  favorable  verdict  for  their  fruit  from  such 
sources,  the  probability  is  that  it  is  not  worthy 
of  public  notice.  If  they  can,  this  favorable 
judgment  will  be  worth  a  hundred  fold  more  to 
the  vender  than  the  most  flaming  advertisements 
or  the  loud  puffings  of  interested  persons.  We 
suspect,  however,  that  the  two  grapes  above 
mentioned  are  worthy  of  all  the  commendation 
that  has  been  bestowed  on  them.  They  are 
both  superior  to  the  Hartford  Prolific  and  Con- 
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cord,  and  they  ripen  earlier  than  the  Isabella. 

The  Adirondac  grape,  which  hails  from  Platts- 
burg,  is  said  to  ripen  a  fortnight  before  the  Isa¬ 
bella,  and  to  be  of  first-rate  quality.  Its  ripen¬ 
ing  last  Fall  at  Plattsburgh,  and  its  exhibition 
at  Montreal  in  the  month  of  October,  is  good 
evidence  of  its  early  maturity.  If  it  will  ripen 
at  Plattsburg,  before  hard  frost,  it  will  ripen  any 
where  in  the  United  States.  Its  earliness  being 
proved,  now  give  us  good  proofs  of  its  quality . 

Some  time  last  Fall,  Mr.  Thomas,  of  the 
Country  Gentleman,  writing  from  Ohio,  men¬ 
tioned  visiting  a  Seedling  Isabella ,  which  was  ful¬ 
ly  equal  in  flavor,  size,  etc.,  to  its  parent,  and 
two  weeks  earlier.  If  these  facts  prove  to  be 
facts ,  the  public  will  want  to  hear  more  about 
that  grape.  For,  let  men  say  what  they  will 
about  the  Delaware,  Concord  and  the  other  new 
comers,  we  pray  take  not  away  from  us  the  old 
Isabella  where  it  can  be  ripened.  And  if  this 
seedling  is  fully  equal  to  it,  and  ripens  a  fort¬ 
night  earlier,  it  will  be  hailed  with  delight. 


How  to  Treat  Dwarf  Pears. 

I  have  them  fifteen  years  old  in  my  garden, 
thrifty,  hardy,  productive,  and  bidding  as  fair  to 
live  the  next  fifty  years,  as  any  standard  tree 
upon  my  grounds.  The  complaint  against  these 
pets  of  the  garden,  I  am  fully  persuaded,  is  ow¬ 
ing  more  to  neglect,  and  mismanagement,  than 
to  any  inherent  difficulty.  Some  varieties  will 
not  flourish  on  the  quince  stock.  The  fruit 
books  will  point.them  out.  Do  not  plant  such. 
They  will  not  be  productive  on  grass  ground,  or 
in  hard  inflexible  soil.  Do  not  plant  them  there. 
They  want  a  deep,  rich,  mellow  border,  at  least 
eighteen  inches  in  depth.  If  you  can  not  afford 
to  prepare  a  border,  do  not  purchase  dwarf  pear 
trees.  In  addition  to  being  properly  planted,  they 
must  have  care  every  season.  Now  they  should 
be  shortened  in,  about  two-thirds  of  the  last  sea¬ 
son’s  growth.  This  keeps  them  stocky,  and  pre¬ 
pares  them  to  sustain  a  great  burden  of  fruit. 
They  also  want  a  barrow  full  of  stable  manure 
put  around  them  every  Fall.  The  quince  roots 
can  not  go  far  in  search  of  food.  They  should 
have  all  they  can  take  up  within  six  or  eight 
feet  of  the  tree.  With  manure  and  good  man¬ 
agement  dwarf  pears  will  be  a  success.  C. 


Plant  an  Apple  Orchard. 

The  old  ones  are  fast  dying  out  all  through 
the  older  States.  They  were  planted  a  hundred 
years  ago,  or  more,  have  done  good  service,  and 
ought  to  have  their  day.  When  apples  are  $3 
a  barrel  and  upward,  there  is  not  an  adequate 
supply  in  the  country.  They  can  be  grown  at 
a  dollar  a  barrel,  with  profit.  The  apple  crop 
in  a  single  small  county  in  this  State,  was  worth 
half  a  million  of  dollars  last  year.  Other  coun¬ 
ties,  in  the  older  parts  of  the  Eastern  States, 
were  under  the  necessity  of  paying  out  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars  for  this  fruit,  because  they 
had  not  the  article  at  home.  Peaches  and  plums 
we  may  be  able  to  get  along  without,  but  apples 
we  must  have — for  sauce,  for  pies,  for  the  des¬ 
sert,  and  for  the  dinner  basket  of  little  boys  and 
girls  who  can  not  come  home  from  school  to  dine. 
We  say  then  to  every  farmer,  plant  an  orchard 
of  at  least  a  hundred  trees.  The  trees  are  all 
ready  for  you  in  the  nursery,  well  grown,  and 
grafted,  two  and  three  years  from  the  bud.  Get 
thrifty  trees,  of  varieties  that  you  know  will 
flourish  in  your  locality,  and  in  four  years  you 
will  be  eating  fruit  from  them.  Do  not  fail  to 
plant  an  orchard  thi°  verv  month. 
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Earthern  Pots  for  Plants— Very  Useful 
for  Everybody 

Comparatively  few  persons,  except  those  who 
have  green-houses,  have  yet  learned  the  decided 
advantage  there  is  in  having  an  assortment  of 
earthern-ware  pots  about  the  garden.  They 
cost  but  a  trifle — only  about  a  dollar  for  a  hun¬ 
dred  of  the  smallest  size,  and  from  that  up  to 
five  or  six  dollars  per  hundred  for  the  largest 
size  needed  in  ordinary  gardens  ;  and  they  will 
generally  pay  for  themselves  the  first  year,  while 
they  will  last  many  years  if  used  with  moderate 
care.  Take,  for  example,  the  operations  in  a 
common  vegetable-garden  on  the  farm,  or  in  the 
village  lot.  We  must  wait  until  the  ground  is 
dry  and  warm,  before  the  work  of  preparation, 
and  seed  sowing  can  begin,  and  the  Summer  is 
half  gone  before  the  table  is  supplied  with  any¬ 
thing  more  than  a  little  lettuce,  a  few  radishes, 
and,  perhaps,  some  early  peas.  Asparagus  and 
pie-plant,  where  these 
are  grown,  about 
complete  the  assort¬ 
ment.  But  by  simply 
providing  a  few  pots, 
the  lettuce  can  be  had 
much  earlier, so  can  the 
melons,  the  onions, 
the  cabbage  and  to¬ 
mato  plants,  the  cu¬ 
cumbers,  the  squash¬ 
es,  and  a  dozen  other 
things,  and  with 
more  certainty,  and 
but  little  more  labor. 

The  flower  garden,  too,  may  be  a  bloom  of 
beauty  and  a  source  of  pleasure,  many  more 
weeks.  Having  on  hand  the  flower  pot,  or 
lant  pots,  as  we  may  call  them,  we  can  sow 
ur  seeds  a  month  or  more  in  advance,  and 
have  the  plants  all  in  vigorous  growth  by  the 
time  the  ground  is  warm  and  ready  to  re¬ 
ceive  them.  Ten,  twenty,  fifty,  or  a  hundred 
pots  of  earth  may  be  sown  with  seeds  at  an  early 
date,  and  be  set  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  house 
or  barn,  or  of  a  board  fence,  during  the  day,  and 
over  night  also,  except  when  the  chilly  air  be¬ 
tokens  a  frost.  They  can  then  be  readily  set 
into  the  barn,  or  into  the  cellar  if  very  cold,  or 
they  may  be  covered  with  blankets,  carpets, 
mats,  or  hay,  or  straw.  A  hundred  5-inch  pots 
will  scarcely  require  a  space  five  feet  square. 
After  the  seed  is  sown,  an  occasional  watering 
is  required — using  water  with  the  chill  taken  off, 
putting  it  on  moderately — not  in  a  flood — with 
a  common  sprinkler.  The  pots  may  be  filled 
with  earth  and  the  seeds  sown  under  cover  on 
rainy  days,  if  a  mass  of  soil  has  been  previously 
prepared  and  placed  under  cover.  (For  de¬ 
scription  of  best  soils,  and  best  kinds  of  pots, 
see  the  March  American  Agriculturist,  page  71.) 


If  one  has  plenty  of  small  pots,  a  seed  or  two 
may  be  sown  in  each,  and  one  plant  only  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  grow.  At  the  proper  time  the  soil 
can  be  slipped  out  in  a  moment  and  set  into  the 
ground ;  the  plant  will  grow  right  on,  and  be  in 
a  bearing  condition,  when  perhaps  the  seed 
sown  in  the  open  soil  is  just  beginning  to  start 
up,  if  perchance  it  has  not  been  rotted  by  a  long 
cold  rain.  An  hour’s  labor  upon  the  pots  will 
provide  two  or  three  dozen  cucumber  or  squash 
plants,  which  when  planted  out  will  start  off 
ahead  of  all  the  noxious  insects.  It  is  usually 
preferable,  however,  to  sow  more  seed  in  larger 
pots  and  after  the  plants  are  grown  so  as  to  be¬ 
gin  to  crowd,  transplant  them  into  smaller 
pots,  one  or  two  in  each.  Four,  six,  eight,  or 
more  small  plants,  like  cabbages,  may  be  left 
in  each  pot  of  larger  size,  and  the  soil  be  di¬ 
vided  when  putting  out ;  but  we  prefer  smaller 
pots  with  one  plant  in  each,  at  the  time  of  the 
final  transplanting.  There  is  then  no  breaking 
or  disturbing  of  the  roots  in  the  removal. 

Figs.  1,  2,  3,  are  sections  of  different  sized  pots 
filled  and  with  plants  growing.  In  the  bottom 
are  pieces  of  broken  pots,  or  bricks,  stone  chips, 
or  oyster  shells,  to  afford  free  drainage  off 
through  the  hole  in  the  bottom,  for  any  surplus 
water.  It  is  important  to  have  only  so  much 
moisture  as  will  be  naturally  retained  by  the 
soil.  Above  the  bottom  layer  is  half  an  inch  or 
so  of  moss  to  sustain  the  earth.  Thin  sods,  or 
fine  shavings  may  be  used,  in  the  absence  of 
moss.  The  drainage  and  moss  will  occupy 
one-fifth  to  one-fourth  of  the  pot  (it  is  shown 
too  thick  in  the  engravings,)  and  the  soil  be 
filled  in  to  within  half  an  inch  or  less  of  the  top. 

Figures  4  and  5,  show  the  mode  of  taking  out 
the  plants.  Place  the  hand  upon  the  soil 


(fig.  4)  with  the  stem  between  the  fingers,  invert 
the  pot,  and  strike  its  edge  gently  upon  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  a  table,  block,  or  other  wood.  The  mass 
will  slip  out  as  seen  in  fig.  5.  After  a  little  prac¬ 
tice  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  often  take  out  the 
soil  and  examine  its  condition,  its  dryness  or 
wetness,  and  the  growth  of  the  roots.  If  these 
have  filled  up  the  soil,  and  appear  crowded,  be¬ 
fore  the  open  ground  is  ready,  transfer  them  to 
larger  pots  (called  “repotting.”)  Indeed  most 
plants  are  benefited  by  one,  two  or  three  trans¬ 
fers  ;  they  grow  more  stocky  above  and  in  the 
soil,  and  a  stronger  mass  of  roots  is  secured.  To 
repot,  take  a  pot  one  or  two  sizes  larger ;  put  in 
the  drainage  and  moss,  and  enough  soil  to 
raise  the  inserted  ball  of  earth  nearly  to  the  top. 
Remove  the  bits  of  crockery  from  the  bottom, 
and  loosen  the  roots  a  little  if  in  a  compact  mass ; 
set  the  ball  in  and  sprinkle  in  loose  earth  around 
the  outside,  packing  it  down  gently  with  the 
fingers ;  water  moderately,  and  set  aside.  The 
roots  will  soon  spread  out  into  the  larger  space, 
and  be  ready  for  a  still  larger  pot,  or  for  plant¬ 
ing  out.  The  whole  process  is  simple,  and  easi¬ 
ly  performed  after  a  little  experience,  and  will 
afford  real  pleasure.  Take  our  advice,  and  order 
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a  few  pots  this  season  to  begin  with,  from  the 
nearest  pottery,  or  seed-store,  or  agricultural 
warehouse.  We  also  advise  the  pottery  men, 
and  seed  and  implement  dealers,  to  provide  an 
ample  supply  by  another  season,  if  not  this,  for 
we  hope  to  have  tens  of  thousands  in  use  in 
the  Agriculturist  gardens  all  over  the  country. 


The  Tuberose— Very  Desirable. 

On  few  flowers  has  nature  lavished  more,  attrac¬ 
tions  than  upon  the  Tuberose  ( Polyanthes  tuberosa). 
Graceful  and  beautiful,  whether  we  regard  the  full 
clustered  spike  or  the  individual  flowers,  of  a  deli¬ 
cate,  rich  blush,  or  nearly  white,  it  diffuses  far  and 
wide  a  fragrance  not  less  delicious  than  powerful, 
and  not  in  the  least  cloying;  As  its  name  indicates 
it  is  a  tuberous  plant.  It  is  a  native  of  Ceylon,  and 
requires  a  long  season.  The  time  is  at  hand  for 
planting  the  tubers,  and  most  important  is  it  to  se¬ 
cure  good  roots..  They  are  annually  imported  by 
our  seedsmen,  and  are' besides  grown  in  large  quan¬ 
tities  by  florists  in  the  vicinity  of  New- York,  and 
other  cities  further  South.  A  good  bulb  is  large, 
plump  and  firm,  with  very  few  offsets  ;  one  or  two 
small  offsets  are  not  objectionable,  as  they  help  to 
furnish  foliage  ;  but  bulbs  with  any  considerable 
number  should  be  rejected,  as  the  chances  are  that 
the  main  bulbs  bloomed  the  previous"  season,  and 
will  not  again,  as  the  bulb  never  blooms  but  once. 
Plant  them  in  rich  and  moderately  dry  soil,  about 
one  foot  apart,  covering  the  top  of  the  bulb  about 
one  inch.  So  soon  as  the  flower  stalks  appear,  set  by 
each  a  strong  stake,  four  feet  long  (one  foot  in  the 
ground,)  to  whieh  tie  the  brittle  stalk  as  often  as 
necessary  to  keep  it  from  being  broken.  Where 
the  seasons  are  not  long  enough  to  allow  the 
plant  to  perfect  all  its  flowers  or  bulbs,  aboutlast 
of  March  or  first  of  April  put  single  bulbs  into 
four  inch  pots,  in  soil  composed  of  equal  parts 
of  loam,  sand,  and  rotten  manure.  Give  but  lit¬ 
tle  water  and  place  in  some  warm  part  of  a  room 
or  under  the  stage  of  a  green  house  until  they 
form  roots,  which  will  usually  be  in  about  two 
weeks:  They  should  then  be  placed  where  they 
will  be  fully  exposed  to  the  light,  in  a  tempera¬ 
ture  not  lower  than  55°  or  60°;  when  the  weather 
is  warm  and  settled  they  may  be  turned  out  into 
the  open  ground,  being  careful  not  to  break  the  ball 
of  earth  around  their  roots.  They  bloom  in  August 
and  September. 

So  soon  as  frost  kills  the  leaves  in  the  Fall 
take  up  the  roots  and  spread  them  out  in  the  sun 
to  dry,  covering  them  at  night,  or  bring  them  in¬ 
doors  to  avoid  wet  or  frost.  When  they  are  so  dry 
that  all  the  soil  will  readily  separate  from  the  tu¬ 
bers,  remove  those  that  have  not  bloomed,  put  them 
aside  for  blooming  plants  next  season,  and  keep  the 
others  to  propagate  from.  The  leaves  and  roots 
should  then  be  cut  off  and  the  bulbs  put  away  in 
the  dryest  place  possible— if  where  the  tempera¬ 
ture  will  be  from  60°  to  80°  through  the  Winter,  so 
much  the  better.  Tubers  that  have  bloomed 
should  have  their  largest  offsets  taken  off  the  next 
season  and  planted  to  make  blooming  bulbs  for  the 
succeeding  year,  while  the  old  bulbs  are  planted  to 
produce  more  offsets. 


Drying  Woolen  Stockings. 


and  dry  woolen  hose  without  having  them  shrink. 
The  strong  feet  of  adults  can  overcome  the  shrink¬ 
age,  but  for  the  tender  feet  of  children  and  infants 
the  difficulty  is  a  serious  one.  It  can  be  easily 
avoided,  however,  by  a  simple  method,  which  may 
uot  be  known  to  all  the  readers  of  this  department 
ot  the  American  Agriculturist.  When  the  stockings 
are  new,  lay  them  flat  upon  a  piece  of  paste-board, 
mark  out  the  form  with  a  pencil,  and  then  cut  the 
board  pattern  fully  as  large  as  marked.  When  the 
stockings  are  washed  and  ready  for  drying^  put  one 


of  these  patterns  into  each,  pinning  them  over  the 
top,  and  they  will  remain  of  the  original  size  after 
being  dried.  The  sides  of  glove  or  ribbon  boxes, 
or  other  paper  boxes,  make  good  dryers.  We  hap¬ 
pened  in  at  a  house  the  other  day,  where  there  were 
about  half  a  score  of  children,  old  and  young,  and 
the  rows  of  some  thirty  stockings  on  stretchers, 
set  up  to  dry,  was  a  pleasant  sight,  and  sugges¬ 
tive — they,  suggested  this  paragraph.  One  thing 
more.  In  the  case  alluded  to,  the  “good  man  of 
the  house  ”  had  provided  neat  wooden  stretchers, 
apparently  whittled  out  of  shingles  with  a  jack¬ 
knife,  on  some  winter  evening.  (He  doubtless  de¬ 
served  to  have  such  a  fine  group  of  children— they 
appeared  to  be  well-behaved  ones.)  We  indulged 
our  fancy  in  imagining  how  the  stockings  for  the 
tiny  feet,  then  in  the  cradle, would  successively  occu¬ 
py  a  place  on  the  different  sized  stretchers  that 
stood  in  that  long  row,  the  bottoms  ranging  from 
two  or  three  inches  in  length,  to  a  full  grown  foot. 


Contributed  to  the  American  Agriculturist. 

Substitutes  for  Coffee. 

1 —  E.  C.  Long,  of  Erie  County,  N.  Y.,  sends  to 
the  Agriculturist  the  following  directions,  which  are 
the  result  of  several  successive  experiments  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  good  substitute  for  coffee :  “  Take  clean  rye, 
boil  it  in  water  ten  minutes,- dry  it  in  pans;  and 
brown  it  the  same  as  coffee,  taking  care  not  to  burn 
it.  Then  peel  some  carrots,  cut  them  in  small 
square  pieces,  dry,  and  brown  them  the  same  as  the. 
rye.  Grind  both  the  rye  and  the  carrots,  and  mix 
one  part  of  the  carrots  with  two  parts  of  the  rye. 
A  tablespoonful  of  the  mixture  makes  a  quart  of  an 
agreeable  drink — an  excellent  substitute  for  coffee, 

we  think _ I  have  heard  that  beets  are  good,  if 

prepared  and  used  the  same  as  above  described  for 
carrots,  but  have  not  experimented  with  them.” 

2 —  Adam  Bohn,  of  Carroll  County,  Ill.,  writes 
that  the  Nepaul  Barley ,  (No.  190  in  our  Seed  list,) 
is  one  of  the  best  substitutes  for  coffee  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  “Scald  or  boil  it  for  a  few  minutes;  dry,  and 
brown  it.  A  little  Rio  Coffee  added  makes,  it  very 
pleasant,  so  much  so  that  some  of  the  oldest  coffee 
drinkers  have  mistaken  it  for  the  pure  Rio.  An 
old  lady  tells  me  that  since  adopting  the  above 
drink,  she  has  not  been  afflicted  with  her  former 
headache,  which  was  so  troublesome.” 

3— 0.  R.  Tisdel,  Stephenson  County,  Ill.,  writes  : 
Take  common  garden  carrots ,  wash,  slice  in  say 
}£  inch  pieces  ;  cut  across,  leaving  the  pieces  about 
the  size  of  kernels  of  corn;  dry  on  tins  in  an  oven 
about  24  hours,  then  brown  and  grind  the  same  as 
other  coffee.  Use  this  with  one-fourth  part  or  less  ' 
of  Rio  or  Java  coffee,  and  a  rich  excellent  coffee  is 
made,  requiring  a  good  judge  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  pure  article.  It  should  not  be  made  too  strong. 

4 —  W.  B.,  of  Oletha,  Kansas,  writes :  We  have 
tried  for  coffee  making,  wheat,  barley,  corn,  broom 
seed,  sorghum  seed,  dourah  corn,  potatoes,  acorns, 
carrots,  parsneps,  hickory  nuts,  and  okra,  and  could 
only  drink  three  or  four  of  them. .  Nothing  pleases 
us  so  much  as  dandelion  root ,  dried  and  lightly 
scorched,  but  never  burned.  We  esteem  it  a  stimu¬ 
lant,  tonic  in  its  influence,  healthful,  and  as  agreea¬ 
ble  to  the  taste  as  the  pure  coffee  berry.  [This  is 
one  of  the  recipes  advertised  by  some  of  the  hum¬ 
bug  “  Professors  ”  as  a  50-cent  secret.  As  a  medici¬ 
nal  drink,  when  needed,  a  little  dandelion  root,  is 
not  objectionable.  The  U.  S.  Dispensatory  says  it 
is  slightly  tonic,  diuretic  and  aperient ....  is  thought 
to  have  a  specific  action  upon  the  liver,  and  is  ap¬ 
plicable  to  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs. 
This  is  as  a  medicine.  It  should  not  be  used  when 
there  is  an  irritable  condition  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels. — Ed.] 

5 —  Wm.  Muir,  of  Lawrence  County,  Ind.,  recom¬ 
mends  sweet  potatoes ;  cut  in  thin  slices,  dry  in  sun 
or  in  an  oven,  and  put  away  until  wanted.  Parch 
say  a  pint  at  a  time,  like  coffee,  and  for  a  meal  for 
six  persons,  grind  and  use  about  %  teacupful.  It 
gives  a  clear  fluid.  A  bushel  of  sweet  potatoes 
will  supply  a  family  of  six,  old  and  young. 

I  6— II.  Baster,  of  Gates  Mills,  recommends  “equal 


weights  of chicory  and  coffee,  dried  and  roasted  in 
the  usual  manner.  The  chicory  root  is  raised  aa 
easily  as  carrots,  and  in  exactly  the  same  manner. 
To-  prepare  the  root,  wash  it  clean,  slice  lengthwise 
in  4  to  6  pieces,  according  to  size,  cut  into  %  inch 
lengths,  dry  and  keep  in  a  dry  place  until  wanted.” 
[Chicory  is  largely  used  to  adulterate  coffee  in  this 
country,  and  especially  in  Europe,  25  million  pounds 
being  used  in  England  and  France  alone.  But  its 
prolonged  free  use  produces  cramp  in  the  stomach, 
heart-burn,  loss  of  appetite,  acidity,  constipation 
or  diarrhea,  weakness  of  the  limbs,  tremblings  and 
sleeplessness,  cloudiness  of  the  senses,  etc.  For 
full  description  of  plant,  with  engraving,  mode  of 
cultivation,  etc.,  see  American  Agriculturist  for 
February,  1859— (vol.  18,  page  53)— Ed.] 

7— Jairus  Rich,  Hamilton  County,  O.,  while  ap¬ 
proving  economy  in  all  business  transactions,  well 
suggests  whether  a  true  patriot  will  drop  the  use 
of  coffee,  solely  on  account  of  its  extra  expense, 
when  all  the  extra  price  now  paid  (and  a  little  more) 
goes  directly  to  support  the  expenses  of  the  coun¬ 
try  in  these  perilous  times. 

[Remakks.— The  taste  for  coffee  is  wholly  an  ac¬ 
quired  one  ;  nobody  iikes  a  pure  coffee  infusion  un¬ 
til  they  learn  to  do  so  by  long  practice,  first  dis¬ 
guising  the  coffee  taste  with  milk  or  cream  and 
sugar.  Pure  water  is  always  most  agreeable  to  the 
natural  taste.  People  would  feel  as  well,  and  be 
quite  as  well,  if  coffee  and  tea  were  banished,  and 
the  saving  would  be  immense.  We  confess  to 
drinking  coffee,,  but  only  when  prepared  thus  :  The 
cup  %  full  of  home-produced  cream ;  %  full  of 
boiled  milk;  plenty  of  sugar ;  the  rest  filled  up  with 
coffee  of  fair  strength.  Such  a  drink  we  can  ‘worry 
down’  without  much  wincing.  Tea  we  have  nev¬ 
er  learned  to  like,  and  are  too  old  to  begin. — Ed.] 


To  Cook  a  Beefs  Heart— By  “  Dolly.” 

[We  continue  to  receive  numerous  “recipes”  on 
this  subject,  most  of  which  are  somewhat  similar  to 
each  other,  and  not  materially  different  from  those 
given  last  month,  page  86,  but  we  can  only  make 
room  for  the  following  rather  amusing  letter. — Ed.] 
To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 

Your  just  appeal  in  the  February  Agriculturist 
in  favor  of  beeves’  hearts  as  a  nutritious  and  cheap 
food,  appears  to  me  to  stand  in  a  fair  way  to  be 
neutralized,  if  the  directions  given  by  correspond¬ 
ents;  be  followed  for  cooking  by  any  one  expecting 
anything  more  palatable  or  savory  than  hashed 
sawdust,  or  boiled  shavings.— Shade  of  Mrs.  Glass 
to  the  rescue !  “  Gash  it,  ”  says  one  ;  “  soak  it,  ” 
says  another;  “boil  it,”  say  all.  Chop  it,  mince 
it,  fry  it,  stew  it — effectually  spoil  it,  and  then  won¬ 
der  that  no  one  will  eat  it.  But  give  it  the  slightest 
chance,  and,  if  English  Hare  be  justly  esteemed  a 
delicacy,  Beef  Heart  is  not  to  be  despised. 

Don’t  “  boil  until  tender  ;”  it  is  tender— nothing 
^nore  so,  if  from  a  well-conditioned  animal.  Don’t 
“gash  it,”  to  let  all  the  juice  out— this  is  delicious, 
and  wanted  in  the  gravy;  there  are  receptacles 
enough  for  the  stuffing,  which  should  be  a  simple 
veal  stuffing,  richer  or  plainer,  as  desired.  Wash 
the  heart  well  in  warm  water ;  fill  all  the  tubes 
and  holes  with  the. stuffing,  and  also  spread  a  deep 
layer  over  the  top,  or  thick  end  of  the  heart ;  skew¬ 
er  the  flap  (which  must  be  left  on  by  the  butcher) 
over  the  stuffing  to  keep  it  from  falling  out.  Have 
the  oven  at  a  moderate  heat,  put  in  the  heart,  baste 
it  frequently  with  butter,  and  let  it  bake  steadily 
1%  hours,  if  it  weigh  6  lbs.;  or^"  hour  more  or  less 
for  each  pound  over  or  under  6  lbs.  When  within 
the  last  quarter  of  being  done,  turn  the  melted  but¬ 
ter  and  drippings  out  into  a  hot  frying  pan,  return 
the  heart  to  the  oven  to  finish  cooking,  while  you 
make  the  gravy,  thus  :  Add  pint  boiling  water 
to  the  contents  of  the  frying  pan,  also  (divided 
into  4  parts)  a  piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a  small 
egg,  sprinkle  with  the  dredger  enough  flour  to 
thicken,  and  add  salt  and  pepper  to  the  taste.  Set 
over  the  fire  arid  stir  the  gravy  until  having  sim¬ 
mered  gradually,  it  boils,  and  is  done.  Put  the 
,  heart  on  a  very  hot  dish,  (a  water  dish  if  you  have 
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one)  pom-  over  it  a  little  of  the  gravy,  the  remain¬ 
der  of  which  serve  up  in  a  hot  covered  butter  boat. 
Have  your  vegetables  ready  to  serve  when  the  heart 
is  dished ,  your  plates  hissing  hot.  Cut  the  heart  (be¬ 
ginning  at  the  thick  end)  in  slices  lengthwise,  eat 
while  hot,  and  you’ve  a  dinner  fit  for  a  President. 
And  then,  if  there  be  any  left  from  dinner,  it  makes 
a  hash  not  inferior  to,  and  much  resembling,  jug¬ 
ged  hare.... Be  it  remembered,  that  a  beef  heart 
chills  as  quickly  as  fat  venison  or  mutton,  and  can 
not  be  fully  appreciated  unless  eaten  when  direct 
from  the  oven,  and  on  very  hot  plates. 

Dolly,  the  Cook. 

Cottage  Farm,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


A  Good  Home-made  Yeast. 

Mrs.  Jane  E.  Foote,  of  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y., 
writes  to  the  American  Agriculturist  thus  :  “A  very 
nice  yeast  is  made  as  follows  :  Peel  and  boil  twelve 
potatoes;  pour  off  the  water,  and  jam  fine.  With 
ready  boiling  water  from  the  tea-kettle,  scald  two 
quarts  of  sifted  flour  in  a  pan,  making  it  about  the 
consistency  of  thick  paste.  Add  a  teaspoonful  of 
ginger,  a  tablespoonful  of  salt,  and  the  potatoes  be¬ 
fore  prepared,  heating  the  whole  well  together. 
When  cool,  add  four  yeast  cakes,  previously  dis¬ 
solved  in  warm  water,  or  a  teacupful  of  hop-yeast. 
The  above  quantity  will  do  for  a  “  baking  ”  of  three 
loaves,  four  times,  by  keeping  in  a  cool  place.  It  has 
this  advantage  over  the  usual  prescriptions  for  pota¬ 
to  yeast,  while  answering  about  as  well,  viz :  that 
it  does  not  need  to  be  made  on  every  baking  day. 


Cocoanut  Cakes — Cocoanut  Jumbles. 

Mrs.  J.  B.,  of  Allentown,  contributes  the  follow¬ 
ing  to  the  Agriculturist :  For  cake,  skin  one  cocoa- 
nut  and  grate  fine;  add  1  lb.  sugar,  1  lb.  flour,  1 
teacupful  milk,  1  lb.  sugar,  8  eggs,  and  spice  to  the 
taste.— For  Jumbles:  1  grated  cocoanut,  1  tea¬ 
cupful  flour,  1  teacuf! ful  butter,  2  teacupfuls  sugar, 
and  the  whites  of  3  eggs.  Mix  and  drop  them  on 
baking  tins,  a  little  distance  apart.  They  are  very 
nice.  [These  are  the  same  as  are  sold  by  the  con¬ 
fectioners,  we  suppose.  They  are  very  good  in  the 
mouth,  but  not  so  in  weak  stomachs.  We  should 
hardly  recommend  them  for  children.  Their  di¬ 
gestibility  depends  much  upon  the  fine  grating  of 
the  cocoanut,  unless  they  are  finely  masticated  by 
good  teeth,  before  swallowing.  The  amount  of  but¬ 
ter  used,  though  perhaps  necessary  to  their  good 
keeping  and  oily  taste,  tends  to  render  the  cocoa- 
nut  more  indigestible. — Ed.] 

French  Loaf  Cake.— By  same  as  above : 
1  lb.  flour,  1  lb.  sugar,  1  lb.  raisins,  %  lb.  butter, 
1  cup  new  milk,  1  teaspoonful  raisins,  5  eggs,  and 
spice  to  taste. 


A  Truce  to  Corn  Bread. 

In  addition  to  One  Hundred  different  recipes  al¬ 
ready  published  this  year,  we  have  on  hand  nearly 
200  others,  and  the  number  is  increased  by  every 
mail.  The  subject  is  an  important  one,  and  we  are 
glad  to  have  aided  to  excite  so  much  interest  in  it ; 
but  probably  it  will  not  be  desirable  to  devote  more 
space  to  the  topic  at  present.  We  return  thanks  to 
the  many  kind  contributors,  and  regret  that  we 
can  not  find  room  for  all  their  favors.  It  is  rather 
remarkable  that  among  nearly  three  hundred  reci¬ 
pes  contributed  for  the  Agriculturist,  so  few  are 
just  alike.— A  Correction  :  In  condensing  and 
printing  so  many  recipes,  from  a  variety  of  manu¬ 
scripts,  a  few  errors  have  doubtless  occurred. 
Thus :  in  No.  32,  page  54,  (February,)  k  should  be  l 

in  the  word  cooked,  and  read  “ - When  suflacient- 

ly  cooled,  etc.”— In  No.  132,  page  87  (March),  read  : 
“  2  teaspoonfuls  of  salt,  etc.” 


Butter  in  Wester. — We  return  thanks  for  sev¬ 
eral  recently  received  communications  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  which  will  be  reserved  until  the  more  appro¬ 
priate  season,  next  Winter. — Many  good  hints  on 
other  topics,  received,  are  necessarily  laid  over. 


A  True  Farmer-Soldier’s  Wife. 

[Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  it  has 
been  our  pleasure  to  receive  about  thirty  thousand 
letters  from  subscribers  in  different,  parts  of- the. 
country,  and  while  mainly  on  business  matters,  they 
have  contained  very  frequent  incidental  allusions 
that  have  afforded  us  no  little  pleasure.  The  his¬ 
torian  could  gather  a  true  picture  of  the  feeling  of 
the  country  at  the  present  peculiar  period,  from 
these  off-hand  private  business  letters.  As  we  omit 
the  name  and  town,  we  violate  no  confidence  in 
giving  the  following  extract  from  a  recent  letter 
from  Edgar  County,  Illinois,  remarking  that  it  is 
similar  in  spirit  to  very  many  others  received,  and 
shows  the  true  character  of  multitudes  of  the 
daughters  of  the  land,  West  as  well  as  East. — Ed.] 
Mr.  Editor. — The  fact  that  my  husband  has  ex¬ 
changed  the  plow  for  the  sword,  has  prevented  his 
renewing  his  subscription;  but  as  I  am  the  farmer 
now,  I  must  still  have  the  American  Agriculturist , 
and  I  send  you  the  very  first  dollar  I  have  been  able 
to  spare  for  that  purpose.  Myhusbandhas  chanced 
to  receive  no  pay  as  yet,  though  six  months  in  the 
service,  and  our  farm  produce  only  brings  about  half 
price;  but  we  have  abundant  crops,  good  health, 
patriotic  husbands,  and  firm  hopes  of  still  having  a 
country.  So  we  will  “  thank  God  and  take  courage.” 


The  Editor  with  his  Young  Headers. 

A  Very  Good  Memory— Some  Flints. 

Mr.  N.  L.  Wilcox,  of  Windsor,  Ashtabula  Co.,  O., 
writes  to  the  Agriculturist,  that  Emma  Sweet,  15 
years  of  age,  learned  2,087  verses  in  the  Bible 
during  one  week.  This  is  equivalent  to  69%  chap¬ 
ters  of  30  verses  each.  Or  it  is  equivalent  to  all  of 
Matthew  (1,071  verses),  all  of  Mark  (678  verses),  and 
to  the  36th  verse  of  the  7th  chapter  of  Luke.  It  is 
equivalent  to  the  whole  of  the  Book  of  Genesis 
(1,533  verses),  and  over  20  chapters  in  Exodus. .... 
Alvira  Moore  of  the  same  town,  learned  in  one 
week  1,545  verses,  equivalent  to  nearly  all  of 
Matthew  and  Mark. . .  .Emma  and  Alvira  should  be 
very  thankful  for  such  good  memories.  We  would 
give  more  than  one  thousand  dollars  to  be  able  to 
learn  half  as  many  verses  in  the  same  time.  Such 
a  memory  would  save  us  much  time  and  labor. 

^  HOW  TO  IMPROVE  THE  MEMORY. 

A  few  persons,  like  those  above  referred  to,  have 
a  native  faculty  of  remembering  almost  everything 
they  read  once  or  twice ;  but  these  are  exceptions, 
and  we  doubt  not,  that  should  we  ask  each  one  of 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  who 
read  the  Agriculturist,  ■“  Have  you  a  good  memory  ?” 
ninety-nine  in  every  hundred  would  answer,  “  no !” 
The  truth  is,  almost  everybody’s  memory  is  poor, 
until  it  is  trained  and  cultivated,  and  the  only  way 
to  improve  it  is  by  use.  If  a  boy  puts  his  arm  in  a 
sling,  or  keeps  it  hanging  by  his  side,  it  will  grow 
slim  and  weak.  If,  on  the  contrary;  he  use  it  vig¬ 
orously,  holding  plow,  chopping  wood,  and  in  other 
vigorous  exercise,  it  will  grow  muscular  and  strong. 
The  boy  who  goes  into  a  blacksmith  shop  as  an  ap¬ 
prentice,  strikes  very  feeble  blows  upon  the  heated 
iron,  at* first ;  he  scarcely  makes  a  visible  impres¬ 
sion.  But  after  a  few  months’  exercise,  his  blows 
tell ;  his  arm  has  not  only  become  strong,  but  also 
disciplined  to  give  a  proper  direction  to  the  blows. 
Just  so  with  the  memory.  Exercising  it  in  any  di¬ 
rection  will  give  it  strength  and  disciplined  power. 
One  having  a  weak  memory,  should  specially  culti¬ 
vate  that  faculty.  Parents  and  teachers  often  make 
a  great  mistake ;  because  a  child  exhibits  a  dislike 
of  arithmetic,  or  of  any  other  branch,  they  let  him 
give  more  attention  to  something  else,  for  which  he 
appears  to  have  a  liking,  or  natural  tact.  The 
true  plan  is,  to  give' most  attention  to  the  exercise 
and  cultivation  of  those  very  faculties  which  are  the 
weakest.  In  this  way  only  can  a  well  balanced  ef¬ 
fective  mind  be  secured.  This  applies  to  the  edu¬ 
cation  up  to  maturity  of  mind  and  body.  With 
this  general  discipline,  the  mind  will  afterwards  act 
most  effectively  if  its  energies  are  mainly  turned  in 
some  specific  channel  of  thought. 


Crowded  Again—' TJte  Maps.— The 
continued  calls  for  maps  of  the  scenes  of  the  war 
operations,  show  that  our  readers,  old  and  young, 
desire  these  now,  more  than  anything  else,  and 
they  prefer  them  in  the  Agriculturist,  to  other  par 
pers,  because  our  maps  are  so  well  printed,  ai  d 
on  such  good  paper.  We  trust  our  younger  read¬ 
ers  are  studying  geography  very  rapidly  and  ef¬ 
fectively  now  ;  if  so,  they  will  cheerfully  wait  longer 
for  the  problems,  stories,  etc.,  that  would  other¬ 
wise  occupy  page  121.  As  it  is,  we  have  ventur¬ 
ed  to  crowd  back  a  little  on  to  this  page,  which 
properly  belongs  to  your  mothers’  and  older  sis¬ 
ters’  department ;  but  they  will  excuse  us,  we  hope. 

New  Rebuses. 


Here  are  a  few  puzzles  that  will  require  some  in¬ 
genuity  to  read,  but  after  the  explanations  given  on 
page  57,  [Feb.],  most  will  be  able  to  make  them  out. 


No.  4 — The  above  is  a  trite  saying,  worth  remem¬ 
bering  when  read.  (This  was  contributed  by  one 
of  our  young  readers,  whose  name  chanced  not  to 
be  retained  with  the  sketch.  Will  he  please  report  ?) 


No.  5— A  political  axiom,  or  truth,  which  is  not 
being  demonstrated  in  our  country,  just  now.  (Con¬ 
tributed  by  R.  F.  Roberts,  Racine  County,  Wis.) 


No.  6— The  above  is  a  verse  from  the  Book  of 
Proverbs,  which  every  boy  and  girl  should  remem¬ 
ber.  It  will  be  easily  read  if  you  give  the  right 
character  to  the  men  shooting  the  little  birds. 


No.  7— A  Chinese  block  puzzle.  It  is  required  to 
arrange  the  above  8  pieces  to  form  a  perfect  square. 
Do  not  cut  this  paper,  but  transfer  the  marks  upon 
thick  paper,  and  then  cut  the  pieces  for  arranging. 

Answer  to  No.  2  in  February  Agriculturist,  page. 
57 :  “  On  earth  peace,  good  will  toward  men." 

Answer  to  No.  3,  (same  page) :  The  Union  muss  t 
and  s  hall  bee  mummy ;  that  is,  The  Union  must 
and  shall  be  preserved .” 
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I. — M  ARCHING  ALONG. 
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con  -  flict  is  raging,  ’twill  be  fearful  and  long,  Then  gird  on  the  armor  and  be  marching  along. 
=l==fcL-=JVlf5Z= 


s. 

We’ve  ’listed  for  life,  and  will  camp  on  the  field, 
With  Christ  as  our  Captain  we  never  will  yield : 
The  “  sword  of  the  Spirit,”  both  trusty  and  strong 
Weil  hold  in  our  hands  as  we’re  marching  along. 
Chorus. — Marching  along,  &c. 


Through  conflicts  and  trials  our  crowns  w 
For  here  we  contend  ’gainst  temptation  and  sin  ; 
But  one  thing  assures  us,  we  can  not  go  wrong, 
If  trusting  our  Savior,  while  marching  along. 
Chorus. — Marching  along,  &c. 


II.— CHIDE  MILDLY  THE  ERRING. 

36. — Two  to  each  Measure.  W.  B.  B 


1.  Chide  mild-ly  the  err  -  ing,  Kind  language  en-dears,  Grief  fol  -  lows  the  sin  -  ful, 
n.  0.  The  heart  which  is  strick-en  Needs  nev-er  a  blow,  The  heart  which  is  strick  -  en 


Add  not  to  their  tears ;  A  void  with  re-proach-es  Fresh  pain  to  be  -  stow, 
Needs  nev-er  a  blow. 


Chide  mildly  the  erring,  jeer  not  at  their  fall, 

If  strength  be  but  human,  how  weak  are  we  all. 
What  marvel  that  footsteps  should  wander  astray, 
When  tempests  so  shadow  life’s  wearisome  way. 


Chide  mildly  the  erring,  entreat  them  witn  care, 
Their  natures  are  mortal,  they  need  not  despair. 
We  all  have  some  frailty,  we  all  are  unwise,  [skies. 
The  grace  which  redeems  us  must  come  from  the 


If  our  young  readers  do  not  already  know  one  or  both  of  the  above  pieces  of  music,  we  hope  they  will 
learn  them  speedily ;  we  know  they  are  good.  A  beautiful  lesson  is  taught  in  the  second  piece.  Let  every 

one  remember  that  “kind  language  endears.” - We  copy  these  two  pieces  by  the  express  permission 

of  Mr.  Bradbury,  from  his  Sunday  School  Song  Book,  called  “  Golden  Chain,”  and  a  golden  chain,  it  is, 
for  it  binds  together  more  beautiful  Songs  and  Hymns  for  children  than  we  have  ever  before  found  togeth¬ 
er  in  the  same  space,  (130  pages).  The  Golden  Chain  should  be  in  every  Sunday  School;  and  we  hope  it 
will  soon  he.  Our  own  scholars  have  sung  it  nearly  through :  will  friend  Bradbury  please  hurry  and  give 
us  another  like  it  ?  [By  the  100,  the  price  is  12  cents  each,  in  paper  covers,  or  if  bound,  16  cents  each.] 


Ericsson’s  Iron-clad  Vessel,  “  Monitor." 


The  above  sketch,  made  for  the  Agriculturist , 
gives  an  accurate  representation  of  this  now  fa¬ 
mous  floating  battery,  just  as  we  have  seen  it  daily 
for  some  time  past,  while  going  to  and  from 
home.  Its  wonderful  deeds  are  already  familiar 
to  our  readers,  and  we  have  room  for  only  a  brief 
description.  It  is  173  feet  long,  41  feet  wide,  and  11 
feet  deep.  An  iron  hull  forms  the  bottom,  and 
above  this  is  another  flat  boat  or  frame,  also  partly 
in  the  water,  so  that  only  2  to  4  feet  of  its  sides 
are  seen,  according  to  the  loading.  The  sides  and 
top  are  covered  with  many  thicknesses  of  rolled 
iron  plates,  each  an  inch  thick,  so  that  no  cannon 
ball  yet  made  can  penetrate  them.  The  machinery 
is  all  below  water.  A  very  thick  cannon-ball-proof 
tower  rises  in  the  middle,  10  feet.  This  is  20  feet 
inside  diameter,  and  in  it  are  two  largest  size  can¬ 
nons,  which  are  fired  through  port  holes  that  are 
closed  while  loading.  The  tower  is  turned  round 
by  steam,  so  as  to  present  the  guns  in  any  direc¬ 
tion,  for  firing.  Each  ball  weighs  170  lbs.  The  men 
are  protected  from  all  harm  by  the  thick  iron  cov¬ 
ering.  The  smoke-pipe  slips  down,  when  desired. 


Shadows  on  the  Wall. 


The  younger  readers  of  the  Agriculturist ,  and 
doubtless  many  older  ones  too,  will  find  pleasant 
evening  recreation  in  exercising  their  ingenuity 
over  the  two  pictures  here  given.  With  a  little 
skill,  and  some  practice  in  getting  the  hands  and 
fingers  into  the  positions  shown,  the  dark  figures 


can  be  thrown  perfect  and  well-defined.  (We  have 
several  more  of  these  pictures  ready  to  show  you.) 
To  make  the  shadows,  they  should  fall  squarely 
upon  the  wall,  from  a  single  bright  light— the 
hands  being  placed  nearer  to  the  wall  than  to  the 
light.  If  more  than  one  wick,  or  more  than  one 
lamp  be  used,  set  all  the  wicks  so  that  they  shall 
be  in  a  direct  line  with  the  hand.  In  this  way  only 
can  a  clear  sharp  outline  be  obtained.  Many  trials 
will  be  required  to  get  the  fingers  in  position— a  lit¬ 
tle  change  of  position  varies  the  shadow  greatly. 
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FIELD  GARDEN  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

THE  NEW-YORK  AGRICULTURAL 

WAREHOUSE  AND  SEED  STORE, 

189  &  191  Water-street. 
Plows.  Plows.  Plows. 

FRUIT 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES 

LOW  PRICES. 

PARSONS  &  CO, 

KILL,  and  all  approved  patterns,  and  particularly  to  the 

PATENT  CYLINDER  PLOW,  . 

Hai-l'OWS^— (lEDDES.^TU^'ljrPKOVED  HINGE,  SCOTCH,  Ro- 

LOWEST  REGULAR  PRICE. 

large  assortment  of 

FRUIT  and  ORN19IENTAL 

THE  UNIVERSAL  CLOTHES  WRINGER 

Scarifiers,  for  reclaiming  old  meadows. 

will  be  made.  ^  *  *  3a'  S6dsC0U*t 

and  other 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs 

FLUSHING,  L.  I. 

ees!  rde“hmen" 

woodruffs  patent  portable  ba- 

Grafting  and  Budding  Knives,  Vine  Scissoes,  &c’. 

ROMETER, 

FISHKILL  LANDING  NURSERIES. 

D.  BRINCKERHOFF  &  CO., 

1  PATENT  CYLINDER  PLOW.  Prices,  No.  0,  $6  ; 
No.  1,  $8 ;  No.  2,  $9 ;  No.  3,  $11  ;  with  wheel,  $1  extra. 

STRAWBERKIES. 

iHEH=S=S2 

FISHKILL  LANDING,  DUTCHESS  CO.,  N.  Y., 

OFFER  A  LARGE  STOCK 

amidaL  Chili,  50c.  per  doz.;  $1.50  per  100  ;  $10  per  1000. 
Great  Aastin,  $1  perdoz.;  $3  per  100;  $20  per  1000.  _  ^ 

sSr^  ^TriShSeS  SKC 

found  anywhei  e  in  the  City.  ^^KH.  ALLEN  &  CO.^ 

FRUIT  TRUES,  &c. 

plppsiss! 

NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS. 

SUCCESSORS  TO  TREDWELL  &  PBLL, 

C S e  e d  s  s en t ^ y' Ttl a i 1.  llARVEY  B.  LANE, 

cev.£6rna0,^uess 

FOR  FAMILY  AND  MANUFACTURING  USE. 

495  BROADWAY ,  NEW-YORK. 

sortMu  liU’ge 

FLOWERING  and  CLIMBING  SHRUBS,  a  fine  stock. 

J^OOOEversree.,  Trees,  of  all  the  most  approved 

WASHING  MACMBNE. 

is  the  om^eB^one  In  ns^end  ^  Cinmlar  to^ 

of  most  approved  Patterns. 

iSSSS53ffSSsH°£1 

C.Rafognes^ent  to'alT’ap^icJn^  ’  &C”  °f  superior  quality- 

SE^a,iM«S  Seeds’  fl'esh' 

piaster' &c-  °f 

^REES  AT  LOW  PRICES. 

FOR  SEWING  MACHINES. 

JONAS  UROOK  &  BROTHERS’ 

For  Spring  of  1862. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY 

■^^^Bsafcsrsr 

Norway  Spreces 

VERY  CHEAP  RATES, 

For  the  Lawn  and  for  Hedges. 

1 

iii 

ITALIAN  BEES, 

P ARSONS  &  CO.,  Flushing,  L.  I. 

MOUMT  HOPE  NURSERIES,  ^ 

The  “Allen”  and  “Red  Prolific”  Rasp¬ 

TREES.  TREES  AND  GRAPE  VINES. 

P  S  -To  suit  the  time?  V&^duleJ11  my  ?STo°  $7  50 

berries. 

ITALIAN  BEES. 

n^^L'an^ar^ofT.^  if  1**® 

?h  der  y  P  ‘  *  ’  p  y 

ffiss*"'5 1  c“  *vi%dKi&egiitt* 

Dwarf  Pear  Trees  and  Hardy 

ITALIAN  BEES. 

Fargo  Standard  Pear  Trees. 

ro™byTHE  0RIGISABL PARsSNS.™ush™gCN: Y. 

BEES. 

NEW  CANAAN  NIIRSERSES. 

Walworth  Nurseries,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  g  YEOMANS. 

Wlfife® £&»  Montgomery  Co.i  N.  Y.  ' 

other  Forest  frees  of  good  quality,  very  low.  Catalogues 
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Mjap  of  Part  of  Worth  Carolina.— Field  of  Burnside’s  Operations. 
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“  The  most  unfurnished  with  the  means  of  life, 

And  they  that  never  pass  their  brick  wall  bounds, 

To  range  the  fields,  and  treat  their  lungs  with  air, 

Yet  feel  the  burning  instinct.”— 

The  passion  for  rural  life  comes  as  near  to  be¬ 
ing  universal,  as  any  sentiment  that  rules  the 
human  heart.  It  is  universal,  notwithstanding 
the  very  large  population  congregated  in  cities, 
and  that  never  expect  to  live  elsewhere.  The 
poor  and  thriftless  live  there  not  as  a  matter  of 
choice,  but  of  necessity.  They  find  themselves 
in  the  city  without  any  volition  of  their  own, 
and  they  have  not  force  of  character  enough  to 
get  out  into  the  country,  where  land  is  cheap, 
and  thus  strike  for  independence.  If  they  labor 
at  all,  they  are  accustomed  to  labor  for  others,  to 
spend  as  fast  as  they  earn,  and  to  suffer  when 
they  can  find  no  employment.  They  have  no 
faculty  to  set  themselves  at  work,  and  have 
never  tried  to  make  money  earn  money  by 
trade,  or  mechanical  employments.  With  all 
their  longings  for  fresh  air,  and  sunlight,  they  ex¬ 
pect  to  live  and  die  in  the  miserable  tenements 
poverty  compels  them  to  occupy.  The  laboring 
thriving  class  in  the  cities,  mechanics,  clerks, 
and  small  tradesmen,  have  visions  of  rural  bliss, 
which  they  expect  to  realize,  but  they  are  so  far 
in  the  future  that  they  have  not  yet  taken  defi¬ 
nite  form.  They  do  not  earn  enough  to  admit 
of  their  living  in  the  country  while  they  do 
business  in  the  city,  or  then’  business  does  not 
admit  of  such  an  arrangement.  Country  life  is 
an  expensive  luxury,  in  which  they  hope  they 
shall  one  day  be  able  to  indulge.  Multitudes 
who  have  attained  this  felicity,  do  not  know  ex¬ 
actly  how  to  afford  it.  The  rent  is  cheaper,  but 
the  rides  they  find  cost  quite  as  much  as  in  the 
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city,  and  the  markets  are  as  dear.  Vegetables 
and  fruits  do  not  come  so  early,  and  they  are 
generally  sold  higher  than  in  the  city.  Country 
life  is  very  delightful,  but  it  uses  up  a  salary  of 
$2,000  just  as  effectually  as  life  in  the  city.  The 
children  enjoy  it,  are  fat  and  happy,  and  are 
learning  a  multitude  of  clever  things,  that  they 
could  not  know  in  the  city ;  the  wife  is  pleased, 
the  society  is  good,  and  the  schools  are  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  thing,  quite  as  good  as  in  the  city ;  but  it 
all  costs  too  much — ii  can’t  be  afforded. 

“How  to  make  rural  life  pay?”  that  is  the 
question  with  all  classes  who  ever  expect  to  en¬ 
joy  a  home  of  their  own  in  the  country.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  multitudes,  perhaps  a  ma¬ 
jority  who  go  into  the  country  spend  from  a 
quarter  to  a  third  more  than  they  need  to,  be¬ 
cause  they  do  not  avail  themselves  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  country.  The  theory  of  living 
is  different  in  the  county.  Here  a  man  pro¬ 
duces  every  thing  he  can  economically.  In  the 
city  he  buys  everything,  paying  for  it  with  his 
skill,  labor,  or  capital,  sold  in  the  market.  The 
citizen  has  no  time  to  study  the  art  of  “  making 
one  hand  wash  the  other.”  In  the  country,  this 
is  the  great  secret  of  economical  living.  You  go 
into  the  country  to  have  room,  a  house,  and  a 
few  acres  of  land,  delightful  rides  over  the  coun¬ 
try  with  wife  and  children,  to  entertain  your 
cousins  and  family  friends  with  strawberries  and 
cream,  fresh  laid  eggs,  and  broiled  chickens,  in 
their  season.  Now  if  you  buy  all  these  nice 
things  at  your  rural  home,  you  will  find  the  bills 
quite  as  large  as  in  the  city,  and  possibly  larger. 
It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  for  a  family 
to  run  up  a  bill  of  three  or  four  hundred  dollars 
at  the  village  stable,  and  then  feel  that  they  have 
not  had  half  riding  enough ;  two  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  at  the  butcher’s,  feeling  that  they  have  had 
to  stint  themselves  in  poultry;  fifty  dollars  with 
the  milk  man,  with  but  half  a  supply  of  milk, 
and  no  cream  at  all ;  four  hundred  dollars  at  the 
grocer’s,  with  eggs  only  once  a  week,  and  lean 
pickings  at  dessert. 

Now  we  shall  manage  these  things  very  much 
more  economically,  if  we  adapt  ourselves  to  the 
conditions  of  rural  life.  You  have  two  objects 
in  view  in  a  rural  home,  economy,  and  the  bet¬ 
ter  education  of  your  children,  meaning  by  that, 
what  they  get  outside  of  the  schools.  It  is 
worth  a  good  deal  to  a  family  of  children,  to 
have  them  familiar  with  all  the  details  of  coun¬ 
try  life,  the  care  of  domestic  animals,  the  man¬ 
agement  of  a  flower  and  vegetable  garden,  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  trees  of  the  wood,  and  plants  of 
the  field.  Things  move  in  a  circle  in  such  a 
home,  and  every  link  in  the  chain  must  be  com¬ 
plete  to  make  the  rural  home  a  paying  concern. 
If  you  have  land  it  must  be  worked  to  make  it 
bear  crops.  To  do  this  economically,  you  must 
have  labor  and  manure.  To  have  these  in  the 
most  economical  form,  you  must  keep  a  man, 
and  domestic  animals.  You  have  to  pay  out 
money  for  your  help,  and  for  your  provender, 
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but  you  get  for  it  cheap  rides,  and  all  you  want, 
cheap  eggs,  poultry,  milk,  cream,  cheap  fruits 
and  vegetables,  and  the  rural  schooling  for  the 
children,  which  is  a  matter  of  prime  importance. 

Your  man  will  cost  you  not  far  from  $120  a 
year  and  his  board,  the  keeping  of  the  family 
horse,  with  the  interest  of  money  invested,  and 
the  wear  and  tear  of  vehicles,  harnesses,  etc., 
about  $100,  and  the  cow  from  $40  to  $75,  ac¬ 
cording  to  size,  skill  in  management,  and  other 
considerations.  You  will  want  two  pigs  and 
thirty  hens  to  complete  the  circle.  These  gather 
up  the  fragments,  and  turn  the  last  particle  of 
refuse  matter  to  profitable  account. 

You  want  Patrick  the  year  round,  to  attend 
to  the  horse  and  the  cow,  and  with  a  little  man¬ 
agement,  he  need  not  have  an  idle  hour.  In  the 
Summer  he  takes  care  of  the  garden,  teaches  the 
boys  to  hoe  and  spade,  to  harness  the  horse,  and 
ride  him,  to  hunt  hen’s  nests,  and  feed  the  chick¬ 
ens.  In  the  Winter,  when  the  horse  is  not  in 
demand  for  rides,  he  is  busy  drawing  muck  and 
manure.  In  such  an  establishment  40  or  50 
cords  of  manure  may  be  made,  which  will  keep 
the  land  in  a  high  state  of  productiveness.  Pat¬ 
rick  pays  his  way  in  garden  products,  a  full  sup¬ 
ply  for  the  family,  with  a  small  surplus  for  the 
village  market,  and  a  few  hundred  bushels  of 
beets  and  carrots  for  the  cow  and  horse.  The 
horse  pays  his  way  in  drives,  and  in  aiding  Pat¬ 
rick  in  his  winter  work.  The  cow  pays  her 
way  in  milk  and  cream,  and  if  a  very  good  one, 
in  butter  for  three  months  in  the  year.  The 
skim-milk  goes  to  the  pigs,  and  to  mixing  meal 
for  the  hens.  The  market  value  of  her  products 
will  be  from  $50  to  $100,  according  to  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  the  animal,  amount  of  feed,  etc.  The 
hens  will  pay  their  way  in  eggs  and  poultry. 
We  have  kept  accounts  for  several .  years,  and 
found  the  profits  to  average  about  $1  for  each 
fowl  kept  through  the  year.  The  expense  of 
keeping  where  all  the  food  is  purchased,  is  also 
about  $1  each.  The  pigs  are  economical  as  co¬ 
workers  with  Patrick,  in  manufacturing  fertili¬ 
zers,  and  for  furnishing  about  600  pounds  of 
pork  and  hams,  of  much  better  quality  than  you 
can  buy  in  the  market.  There  is  nothing  like 
the  pork  packed  in  your  own  cellar,  for  the 
weekly  dish  of  baked  beans,  and  that  other  dish 
known  in  its  glory  only  in  the  country,  succo¬ 
tash.  There  are  no  hams  -like  those  cured  after 
your  wife’s  recipe,  as  good  a  year  old  as  when 
first  cured,  but  always  failing  to  keep  a  year,  for 
the  best  of  all  reasons— they  are  eaten. 

With  us,  rural  life  pays,  and  we  can  neadily 
see  that  others  can  make  it  pay  very  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  we  do.  But  the  art  of  living  in  the 
country,  and  indeed  of  living  at  all  has  always 
to  be  learned,  and  it  is  quite  easy  to  see  that 
the  learning  may  be  somewhat  expensive.  We 
offer  these  brief  hints  for  those  who  are  taking 
their  first  lessons  this  Spring,  assuring  them  that 
with  economy  it  will  pay,  and  warning  them 
not  to  anticipate  too  much  the  first  season. 
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Vitality  of  Seeds.— Nearly  all :  seeds 
tain  their  vitality  more  than  one  year ;'  some  are  good  for 
twenty.  But  the  old  story  of  the  mummy-wheat  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  be  discredited.  It  depends  very  much  on  the 
way  seeds  are  gathered  and  preserved.  They  should  be 
collected  just  at  the  point  of  full  ripeness,  not  after,  then 
laid  away  to  dry.  At  leisure,  they  may  be  rubbed  out, 
sifted,  and  put  away  in  paper  bags,  labelling  them  at 
the  time.  They  should  be  kept  in  a  dry  place  and  at  a 
even  temperature.  Before  planting,  throw  your  seed 
into  a  dish  of  water;  those  which  float  are  generall 
worthless— not  always.  A  surer  way  is  to  try  to  sprout 
them  in  boxes  of  earth  before  planting.  Those  whose 
tested  portions  do  not  germinate  may  be  thrown  away. 


Treatment  of  tlie  Amaryllis. — “Read¬ 
er,”  Hampden,  Me.  The  Amaryllis  requires  a  period  of 
rest  after  blooming,  or  after  the  new  growth  which  fol¬ 
lows  blooming.  Set  the  pots  in  a  dry  portion  of  the 
house,  and  give  very  little  water  for  2  or  3  months. 

Flowers  amtl  Kuta.Bagas. — “Jane.” 
You  mistake,  if  you  think  a  man  can  not  be  interested  in 
the  useful  and  the  beautiful  at  the  same  time.  We  hope 
your  lover  will  have  an  eye  to  both.  Look  at  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  sturdy  Wm.  Cobbett,  the  author  of  the  “  American 
Gardener,”  who  first  introduced  the  ruta-baga  turnip  into 
tills  country,  and  cultivated  it  with  great  zeal  and  suc¬ 
cess.  This  plain  man  wrote  thus:  “For  my  part,  as  a 
thing  ,  to  keep,  not  to  sell,  as  a  thing  the  possession  of 
which  is  to  give  me  pleasure,  I  hesitate  not  a  moment  to 
prefer  a  fine  carnation  plant  to  a  gold  watch  set  with  dia¬ 
monds.”  Please,  Jane,  don’t  sneer  at  plain  men,  again. 

Propagating  tlie  Daphne  Mazci'e- 

on.- T.  Farrar,  Kenosha  Co.,  Wis.  This  is  a  pretty 
flowering  shrub,  blooming  very  early  in  Spring,  before  the 
leaves  appear,  and  on  this  account  it  is  better  to  trans¬ 
plant  it  in  the  Fall.  Increase  the  stock  by  cuttings,  lay¬ 
ers,  and  by  division  of  the  roots.  Propagators  succeed 
well  with  cuttings,  making  them  in  the  Fall,  and  burying 
them  in  sand  in  the  cellar,  until  April,  when  they  are 
planted  out  in  a  light,  deeply  worked  soil. 

Chinese  Grass-Cloth  Plant  ( Urtica  ni- 
vea.)— Mrs.  Jane  O’Brien,  Allegany  Co.,  Pa.:  This  plant 
belongs  to  the  nettle  family.  It  is  an  herbaceous  perennial 
plant,  growing  about  six  feet  high,  and  flourishes  best  in 
a  moist  peat  soil.  We  do  not  know  whether  it  will  suc¬ 
ceed  in  the  Northern  States  or  not.  Will  some  one  who 
has  tried  it  please  answer?  The  Rice  Paper-plant  be¬ 
longs  to  the  Leguminous  or  Pea  family ;  its  botanical 
name  is  Seschynomene  paludosa.  This  will  not  succeed 
in  the  Northern  States. 

Hlaclc  Pepper. — “N.  T.  S.”,  Waldo  Co., 
Me.  The  piper  nigrum  of  commerce  is  a  berry  growing 
on  a  climbing  perennial  plant  in  the  East  Indies,  and  is 
too  tender  for  this  climate.  Quite  likely  it  might  be  cul¬ 
tivated  at  the  far  South.  The  white  pepper  is  made  from 
the  same  berry  after  removing  the  dark  outside  surface. 

Leathery  Fungus. — W.  H.  Woodward, 
Marathon  Co.,  Wis.  The  curious  piece  of  “vegetable 
buckskin”  you  send  is  a  fungus  growth,  analogous  to 
“  spunk”  used  for  tinder.  The  resemblance  to  sheep  skin 
or  buckskin  in  color,  texture,  and  odor,  is  very  marked. 

Orchard  Hedge. — S.  S.  Sliaw,  Ionia  Co., 
Mich.  Honey  Locust,  ( Gleditschia  triacanthus,)  makes 
the  best  hedge  to  fence  out  trespassers.  Boys,  cattle,  and 
other  stock  can  not  well  penetrate  through  the  long, 
strong,  and  sharp  thorns.  Plant  in  single  rows,  two  feet 
apart,  and  cut  back  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  ground 
to  establish  a  bush  form.  It  will  need  frequent  shearing. 

©sage  ©range  Seed.— Several  inquirers. 
Most  of  this  seed  comes  from  Texas,  and  owing  to  the 
suspension  of  intercourse  with  the  South,  no  seed  of  last 
season’s  growth  has  come  to  this  market.  Thorburn  of 
this  city  has  some  old  seed,  a  portion  of  which  will  doubt¬ 
less  grow.  Price  75  cts.  per  quart. 

To  Propagate  the  Holly.— W.  R.  Rob¬ 
bins,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y.  The  holly  is  not  easily  propa¬ 
gated.  It  rarely  grows  from  layers  or  cuttings,  and  the 
seed  often  lies  in  the  ground  one  or  even  two  years  before 
vegetating.  Meehan  advises  to  mix  the  seed  with  sand, 
and  leave  for  one  year,  when  the  whole  should  be  sown. 
Transplant  when  one  year  old,  and  once  or  twice  after¬ 
wards,  before  their  final  setting  out  in  May. 

Apples  in  Cold  Climates. — G.  Y.  Arm¬ 
strong,  Canada  East.  Surrounding  the  orchard  with  a 
belt  of  evergreens  will  be  very  beneficial  in  cold  cli¬ 
mates.  Evergreens  are  sometimes  set  out  in  clumps  in 


various  places  in  the  orchard  itself.  Plant  only  the  hardy 
varieties  of  apples,  such  as  Pomme  Gris,  Canadian 
Reinette,  Roxbury  Russet,  Talman’s  Sweeting,  St.  Law- 
rance,  Bourrassa,  Danvers’  Winter  Sweet,  Fameuse  or 
Snow  Apple,  Ribstone  Pippin,  Rhode  Island  Greening, 
Red  Astrachan,  etc.  We  have  named  them  in  the  order 
of  hardiness ;  the  last  named  is  one  of  the  best  apples. 

Wash  for  Fruit  Trees.— L.  T.  Robbins, 
Plymouth  Co.,  Mass.,  has  used  the  following  wash  on  his 
fruit  trees  for  20  years,  and  to  good  satisfaction,  applying 
it  early  in  June.  Take  equal  parts  of  soft  soap,  clay  and 
fresh  cow  manure,  mix  with  water  to  a  convenient  thick¬ 
ness  and  apply  with  a  stiff  broom  or  brush.  With  a  stiff 
corn  broom  he  coats  the  large  limbs  as  far  as  he  can  reach. 

Field  Hearns  lor  a  crop  in  Young 
Orchards.  —There  is  none  better.  Plant  in  hills  or 
drills— if  in  hills  30  inches  one  way  and  15  the  other ; 
if  in  drills,  30  inches  apart  and  about  6  beans  to  the  foot. 
The  quality  of  the  soil  should  decide  the  manner  of  plant¬ 
ing,  if  it  be  capable  of  producing  a  large  crop,  plant  in 
drills.  The  Marrowfat  field  bean  (white),  or  the  common 
white  bean  are  the  advisable  sorts.  The  former  has  a 
little  tendency  to  run  if  strong  manure  has  been  applied. 

Kaspberries  Failing'  to  Send  up 
New  Canes.— A.  Allen,  Clinton  Co.,  0.  The  princi¬ 
pal  cause  of  failure  was  allowing  the  enfeebled  canes  to 
ripen  fruit  the  season  of  transplanting,  after  a  long  jour¬ 
ney.  The  canes  should  have  been  cut  down  to  10  or  15 
inches  of  the  ground,  when  they  would  probably  have 
thrown  up  new  shoots. 

Strawberries - Hermaphrodites 

Prolific.— F.  M.  Giddings,  Ashtabula  Co.,  O.  It  was 
formerly  supposed  that  only  pistillates  were  really  pro¬ 
ductive,  and  a  few  nurserymen,  like  the  one  you  refer  to, 
still  maintain  that  hermaphrodites  can  not  bear  abundant¬ 
ly.  The  Wilson,  Austin,  Hooker,  Longworth’s  Prolific, 
Triomphe  de  Gand,  Bartlett,  Downer’s  Prolific,  etc.,  all 
perfect  varieties,  entirely  upset  this  theory. 

Strawberries  with  Dwarf  Pears. 
— W.  J.  Moore,  Boyle  Co.,  Ky.  Your  plan  of  planting 
strawberry  beds  between  the  rows  of  dwarf  pears  will 
answer  very  well  for  a  time,  if  on  good,  rich  soil.  For 
list  of  desirable  sorts  see  February  Agriculturist,  page  36. 

White  Turnip. — W.  W.  Johnson,  Penob¬ 
scot  Co.,  Me.  The  white  turnip  you  speak  of  as  a  good 
keeper,  in  shape  and  appearance  like  the  rutabaga,  is 
probably  the  Long  White  French,  which  we  are  distribu¬ 
ting  as  a  valuable  sort. 

Hybrid  Turnip  Seed.— “  C.  A.  W.”  Hud¬ 
son,  N.  II.,  writes:  A  carrot  was  set  near  a  turnip  of 
the  round  flat  English  variety.  Tlie  turnip  seed  thus 
raised  produced  a  crop,  part  of  which  were  white  as  usu¬ 
al,  and  a  part  deeply  tinged  with  orange.  Had  the  carrot 
any  thing  to  do  with  this?.  ..No.  Some  other  kind  of 
turnip  grew  within  a  few  feet  or  rods. 

To  Keep  Black  Fly  or  Flea  from 

Cabbages.— Sift  on  lime  while  the  dew  is  on  ;  sift  on 
plaster,  or  flour  and  black  pepper  mixed,  or  ashes,  or 
snuff;  or  strew  tobacco  stems  through  the  field;  or  boil 
the  stems,  and  sprinkle  on  the  water ;  all  these  are  rec¬ 
ommended,  and  we  have  tried  some  of  them  with  partial 
success,  but  hardly  know  which  to  recommend. 

Sweet  Fotato  Plants  by  Mail.— H.  A. 

Lamb,  Worcester  Co.,  Mass.  It  is  cheaper  to  send  small 
parcels  by  mail,  and  they  will  go  safely,  if  well  put  up. 
The  expense  of  sending  by  mail  is  1  cent  per  ounce.  No 
more  than  8  ounces  can  go  in  a  single  package. 

Horse  ISeaais.— S.  B.  Luckett,  Wayne  Co., 
Iowa.  The  horse  bean  is  much  used  for  stock  food  in 
England,  where  it  flourishes  finely.  The  seasons  are  too 
warm  and  dry  for  them  in  this  country. 

Sorghnm  Sugar  Kelinery.— Lathrop 
&  Smith,  of  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  propose  to  put  up  an  expen¬ 
sive  sorghum  sugar  mill  and  refinery,  if  they  can  get  a 
pledge  that  800  acres  of  the  sorghum  will  be  planted  this 
season  in  their  vicinity.  The  refinery  will  cost  $60,000 
to  $75,000,  and  preparations  already  made  indicate  that 
the  800  acres  will  be  planted,  and  much  more  besides. 

Hood  Lawn  Grass.— The  Kentucky  Blue 
Grass,  referred  to  in  the  October  Agriculturist,  page  292, 
appears  all  right.  To-day  (April  19)  it  presents  a  uniform 
green  mat,  while  the  Italian  Perennial  Rye  Grass,  near 
by,  looks  brown  and  much  killed.  W e  feel  paid  for  wait¬ 


ing  the  slow— all  Summer— starting  of  the  Blue  Grass. 
It  will  stand  frost.  One  kind  of  grass,  thinly  sown, 
makes  a  prettier  lawn  or  yard  than  any  mixture  can  do. 

Top  Dressing-  for  Pastures. — Bone- 

dust  and  guano  put  on  after  giving  the  land  a  light  scratch¬ 
ing  with  a  harrow,  and  then  rolled  in  if  practicable,  Or 
sowed  on  and  left  to  itself,  is  a  good  dressing.  Use  per 
acre,  5  to  10  bushels  of  bone-dust,  and  150  to  250  lbs.  of 
Peruvian  guano,  known  to  be  pure.  On  lands  benefited 
by  plaster,  use  it  in  such  quantity  as  experience  proves 
best  in  any  neighborhood — from  250  lbs.  to  500  lbs.  to  the 
acre.  Unleached  ashes  are  often  capable  of  renovating 
pastures  for  a  length  of  time.  A  single  dressing  showing 
marked  effects  after  six  or  eight  years.  The  quantity  to 
be  applied  varies  also  greatly  (from  10  to  30  bushels),  and 
none  can  advise  with  accuracy  ;  on  light  lands  use  less 
than  on  heavy  clays. 

Salt  tor  Chimneys. — The  Allg.  Deutscher 
Telegraph  says  that  chimneys  built  with  mortar  contain¬ 
ing  salt  will  require  no  sweeping,  and  be  free  from  dan¬ 
ger  of  catching  on  fire.  An  instance  is  given  of  a  chim¬ 
ney  thus  built  thirty  years  ago,  which  has  never  needed 
cleaning,  and  has  never  burned  out.  It  is  claimed  that 
the  salt  gradually  dissolves  in  damp  weather,  and  carries 
the  soot  as  it  runs  down.  This  may  answer  where  wood 
is  burned,  but  from  coal  fires  the  ashes  or  “soot”  con¬ 
sists  mainly  of  fine  dry  ashes,  which  would  not  be  affected 
by  the  salt,  even  suppose  enough  of  it  would  flow  from 
the  morter  to  dissolve  anything. 

Weeds  and  Diet.— Johnson’s  definition 
of  dirt,  is  “  matter  out  of  place,”  which  is  broad,  and  per¬ 
haps  accurate  enough.  To  weeds  have  been  applied  a 
similar  definition,  viz.:  “  Plants  growing  out  of  place.” 

Sillt  Weed.— J.  P.  Cawley,  Salem  Co.,  N.  J. 
The  pod  containing  the  delicate  silky  egret,  or  hairy 
down,  is  from  the  Asclepias  cornuti,  or  milk  weed.  At¬ 
tention  has  been  directed  to  it  for  giving  a  silky  gloss  to  fa¬ 
brics,  it  is  said  with  some  success.  It  may  answer  some 
purposes,  but  the  fiber  is  too  tender  for  spinning, we  judge. 

Eradicating  Alders.— Ed.  West,  Stafford 
Co.,  N.  H.  We  have  cleared  the  Black  Alder  ( Alnus  in- 
cana ,)  from  swamp  land  by  cutting  off  a  few  of  the  roots 
and  winding  a  chain  about  the  clump,  near  the  roots,  and 
hitching  a  strong  pair  of  oxen  to  draw  them  out.  Begin 
upon  one  side,  and  make  clean  work  as  you  proceed.  It 
can  be  done  quite  expeditiously. 

Manurial  Value.— P.  H.  Foster,  a  Long 
Island  farmer,  put  us  a  hard  question.  “  What  is  the  ac¬ 
tual  value  for  manure  of  various  substances,  taking  tho 
price  of  a  bushel  of  corn  as  a  standard  ?.”  Let  us  take 
barn-yard  manure.  On  Long  Island,  and  throughout  tho 
Eastern  States,  it  is  called  worth  $1  for  a  load  for  a  pair 
of  cattle— that  is  1  load  =2  bushels  of  corn.  In  Illinois, 
manure  is  considered  worth  less  than  nothing  in  many 
places,  and  corn  10  to  20  cents  per  bushel.  You  see  we 
can  not  compare  them. 

All  Aged.  Men.— “  Subscriber,”  Carlisle  Sta¬ 
tion,  O.,  writes,  that  he  has  a  Prussian  hen  raised  by  him¬ 
self  in  1841,  which  makes  her  21  years  old.  She  is  of  a 
clear  white  color,  medium  size,  was  a  good  layer  and 
successful  in  raising  one  or  two  broods  of  chickens  every 
season,  until  the  past  two  or  three  years.  '  She  still 
exhibits  a  maternal  care  over  the  broods  in  general.— Is 
not  this  the  oldest  hen  on  record  ? 

Poultry  Experience. — “Hampton,”  of 
Holyoke,  Mass.,  writes,  that  many  years  ago,  while  yet  a 
boy,  he  began  taking  the  Agriculturist,  and  derived  many 
hints  from  it,  which  he  has  been  practicing  upon  since  he 
has  grown  up,  and  here  is  one  of  the  results  :  For  four¬ 
teen  years  he  has  kept  poultry,  and  considers  them  the 
most  profitable  stock  in  his  farm.  They  have  seldom 
failed  to  give  him  fresh  eggs  daily  through  every  Winter. 
They  have  a  light  room,  with  a  window  facing  south, 
roosts  on  one  side,  and  laying  boxes  on  the  other.  They 
have  a  box  containing  ashes  and  old  mortar  pounded 
fine,  to  roll  in.  When  the  ground  is  frozen,  they  con¬ 
sume  finely  broken  oyster  shells  and  bones  freely.  Their 
main  food  is  corn  and  oats  mixed,  as  much  as  they  will 
eat,  twice  a  day,  with  occasional  change  to  scalded  meal. 
Once  in  a  week  during  Winter,  when  insects  are  inac¬ 
cessible,  the  fowls  receive  a  little  fresh  meat.  With  the 
above  treatment  they  have  kept  in  good  condition,  and  15 
hens,  have  given  4  to  8  eggs  a  day  during  the  entire  Winter. 

A  Good  Scarc-Crow. — The  various  works 
of  art  which  we  annually  see  in  corn-fields  do  not  please 
the  taste.  The  following  is  an  old  one.  “  Take  corn,  and 
string  each  kernel  on  a  horse  hair— white  is  best— tying  a 
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good  knot  in  it  to  prevent  its  slipping  off.  Scatter  these 
enticements  in  various  parts  of  the  field  where  crows  and 
black-birds  are  wont  to  alight.  No  crow  will  eat 
more  than  one  or  two  kernels  in  that  field  or  any  other 
very  soon.  The  two  ends  of  a  horse-hair  sticking  out  of 
his  mouth,  well  anchored  in  his  maws  by  a  fine  kernel  of 
corn,  will  be  nothing  of  a  pleasure  to  him,  and  he  and 
his  company  will  leave  for  parts  unknown.” 

JPlaas  lor  llii'd  Mouses.— (Charles.)  No, 
Charley,  we  have  none,  in  our  portfolio.  But  you,  or 
your  father,  or  .the  carpenter,  can  contrive  something  suit¬ 
able.  The  Indians,  you  know,  hang  np  calabashes  on  the 
sides  of  their  huts,  or  on  trees  close  at  hand,  and  the  birds 
soon  occupy  them.  Almost  any  kind  of  box  will  answer; 
the,  birds  are  not  fastidious  about  styles  of  architecture. 
But  if  you  can  make  a  little  house,  resembling  in  its  out¬ 
lines  the  house  you  live  in,  it  will  show  some  skill  and 
taste  on  your  part.  A  neighbor  of  ours  has  made  a  little 
Gothic  cottage,  a  miniature  edition  of  his  own  residence, 
and  the- birds  like  it.  Another  man,  near  by,  has  lately 
made  a  sort  of  Chinese  pagoda,  an  octagon  about  18 
inches  high  and  ten  broad,  and  set  it  up  on  the  top  of  a 
pillar  twenty  feet  high.  The  blue  birds  have  already  be¬ 
gun  to  make  reconnoisances  about  it,  and  will  ere  long 
take  full  possession. 

Peppejr  versus  Mats.— A  subscriber  recom¬ 
mends  to  fill  the  holes  of  rats  with  colored  cotton  sprink¬ 
led  with  pepper— Query :  Do  rats  dislike  pepper,  and  if 
they  do,  will  they  not  immediately  dig  new  holes,  and 
thus  do  more  damage  than  if  left  to  go  freely  into  their 
old  haunts  ?  Their  destruction  is  the  only  sure  remedy— 
but  how  to  secure  this  is  a  puzzling  question. 

Cottosa  Waddling'  verms  Cacaaiiaalaer 
Bugs.— Take  cotton  wadding,  cut  it  into  pieces  8  inches 
square,  split.it,  spread  one  piece  glazed  side  up  over  each 
hill,  just  as  the  plant  is  coming  through  the  ground,  and 
pin  it  fast  to  the  earth,  with  a  sharp  stick  at  each  corner, 
a  wire  with  a  hook  at  the  tip  will  do,  to  keep  the  wind 
from  blowing  it  away.  This  practice  J.  Banister  of  Es¬ 
sex  Co.,  N.  J.,  assures  the  Agriculturist  “  will  keep  all 
bugs  off,  and  protect  the  vines  from  slight  frosts.  The 
protection  is  perfect,  the  result  satisfactory,  the  cost  tri¬ 
fling  ;  and  the  crop  will  or  may  be  two  weeks  earlier  than 
it  can  be  without  this  protection.” 

Coal  Tar  for  Moles  and  fsii-womiiH. 

— “  C.  C.,”  Jamesburg,  N.  J.,  alluding  to  doubts  stated 
in  a  recent  number  of  the  Agriculturist,  whether  moles 
really  eat  peas,  says,  that  however  that  may  be,  they  de¬ 
stroyed.  his  crop,  at  least,  for  two  years.  Last  season  he 
soaked  the  peas  in  a  week  solution  of  coal  tar — a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  tar  to  a  quart  of  water— and  the  moles  did 
not  disturb  them,  though  at  work  elsewhbi  e  in  the  garden. 
A  neighbor  drove  them  from  working  in  his  sweet  potato 
hills,  by  pouring  a  little  of  the  tar  water  in  a  slight  trench 
around  the  plants.  It  was  also  tried  around  tomato  and 
cabbage  plants,  and  the  cut  worms  did  not  trouble  them. 

Old  Morses.— “  Senex.”  Some  horses  are 
old  at  ten  years  of  age,  and  some  not  until  twenty.  It 
depends  chiefly  upon  the  way  they  have  been  treated. 
The  prevailing  impression  that  a  horse  necessarily  begins 
to  fail  after  nine  years  of  age,  is  a  mistaken  one.  A 
horse  does  not  attain  his  full  growth  and  perfection  of 
physical  power  till  past  his  seventh  year.  He  does  not 
begin  to  run  down  right  away.  If  he  is  not  overstrained 
with  heavy  loads,  or  over-driven,  or  misused  in  any  way, 
he  will  be  in  his  most  serviceable  condition  between  his 
seventh  and  fifteenth  years.  Tor  a  family  horse,  or  a 
safe  saddle  horse,  or  for  real  valuable  service  on  the  road 
or  the  farm,  give  us  one  who  has  sown  his  wild' oats,  and 
is  content  to  be  sober  and  quiet. 

CSlaiiders  iia  Morses.—  S.  B.  H.,  of  Lum- 
berton,  N.  J.,  in  reply  to  the  article  on  page  44,  February 
Agriculturist  says :  He  does  not  think  by  the  symptoms 
that  the  horse  has  the  glanders,  but  rather  Caries  of  the 
teeth.  The  horse  should  be  examined,  andif  the  teeth  are 
found  to  be  decayed  they  should  be  extracted.  Caries 
are  often  taken  for  glanders,  and  a  person  should  be  very 
careful  to  examine  the  teeth  before  resorting  to  severe 
treatment  for  glanders. 

IPoisats  of  a  Horse.— “M.”,  of  Malden, 
Mass.,  and  others,  will  find  illustrations  on  page  11  of  vol. 
18,  (1859,)  showing  the  points  of  a  horse,  both  in  skeleton 
and  covered  with  muscles.  We  can  not  repeat  them  now. 

Cattle— $1  Move  on  Facia.— An  intelli¬ 
gent  observer,  not  himself  interested  in  raising  or  selling 
improved  cattle,  writes  to  the  Agriculturist  from  Hart¬ 
ford  Co.,  Conn.,  that  he  doubts  not  the  influence  of  the 
State  Agricultur  al  Society,  and  of  the  late  Homestead, 
have  together  raised  the  value  of  all  cattle  in  Connec¬ 


ticut  an  average  of  $2  per  head  ;  and  he  well  says  :  How 
large  would  be  the  aggregate  profit,  if  the  average  value 
of  all  the  cattle  in  the  United  States  were  increased  in 
value  only  $1  per  head.  Yet  this  increased  value,  and 
more,  will  be  secured  so  soon  as  farmers  understand 
the  result  of  even  a  slight  admixture  of  improved  blood. 

Mavgett  or  Caked  Bag'.— A.  A.  H.,  of 
Hillsboro’  Co.,  N.  H.,  communicates  to  the  Agriculturist 
a  simple  remedy  that,  he  says,  will  cure  a  cow  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  if  applied  as  soon  as  discovered,  or  very 
early.  Bathe  the  bag  in  cold  water  for  30  or  40  miuutes. 
Two  applications  (night  and  morning)  will  effect  a  cure. 

Wrong'  Side  of  tlie  Tree. — A  subscriber 
in  Stark  Co.,  III.,  suggests  a  friendly  criticism  on  the 
vignette  of  the  February  Agriculturist,  viz.:  that  the  man 
begins  to  cut  on  the  wrong  side  of  a  leaning  tree ;  he 
thinks  “the  artist  at  least  was  not  brought  up  in  the 

woods.” - Precisely  so,  but  we  claim  to  know  better, 

having  felled  many  hundreds  of  trees  with  our  own 
hands.  (The  “tee,”  here  includes  several  editors.)  The 
picture  was  designed  merely  as  a  pleasant  sketch  of  a 
scene  common  in  the  western  wooded  countries,  and  not 
to  illustrate  the  particular  method  of  felling  trees.  We 
acknowledge  the  criticism,  and  say  to  all  novices  when 
cutting  down  leaning  trees,  make  the  first  and  largest 
notch  on  the  side  the  tree  is  to  fall,  which  will  prevent  its 
splitting  upward. 

Coloring-  of  Autumnal  Foliage.— 

“  Mary  ”  thinks,  as  do  many  others,  that  the  beautiful 
coloring  of  the  leaves  in  the  Fall  is  caused  by  the  frost. 
Doubtless  King  Jack  hastens  the  painting  somewhat,  and 
dashes  in  some  of  the  most  vivid  tints.  But  that  is  all. 
Did  you  not  observe,  last  Autumn,  that  the  trees  were 
dressed  in  their  most  gorgeous  robes,  and  that,  too,  before 
there  was  scarcely  any  sign  of  frost  ?  The  transforma¬ 
tion  was  gradual,  and  therefore  less  striking  than  when 
it  is  the  work  almost  of  a  single  night.  This  change  in 
the  color  of  the  leaf  we  must  therefore  ascribe  to  its  ri¬ 
pening,  rather  than  to  its  freezing. 

Soda,  Salevatns,  etc.,  in  Cookery. 

— A.  M.  Ward,  Hartford  Co.,  Conn.,  writes:  “Four 
years  ago  I  forbid  the  use  of  Soda  and  Cream  of  Tartar 
[doubtless  saleratus  also.— Ed.]  in  my  family— we  had 
spent  money  by  hundreds  of  dollars  on  our  teeth,  but  a 
soft  rot  ever  made  dread  havoc.  Now  for  two  years  past, 
a  “  toothache  ”  has  been  unknown  in  our  circle.  I  have 
two  children,  the  oldest  5j<f,  and  neither  has  a  tooth 
blemish.  At  first  my  wife  said  ‘  You  can  have  no  cakes 
now,  nothing  made  of  flour,  but  plain  bread,  and  even 
that  uncertain,’ — but  we  have  no  lack  of  such  luxuries, 
good  in  quality  and  variety.  In  my  receipt  book  I  dis¬ 
card  any  and  all  receipts  having  the  above  articles  incor¬ 
porated  ;  and  as  a  humane  medium  I  would  like  to  see 
the  same  stand  occupied  by  the  Agriculturist .”  [On  the 
other  hand,  we  could  speak  of  the  good  resulting  from  the 
use  of  soda  as  a  tooth  wash.  Chemistry  does  not  indicate 
the  unliealthfulness  of  moderate  quantities  of  soda  and 
cream  tartar.  Soda  is  an  alkali,  and  neutralizes  the  action 
of  acids  in  sour  foods.  Tartaric  acid  can  be  no  more  hurt¬ 
ful  than  the  grape  juice  from  which  it  is  derived.— Ed.] 

ISclaiaiziaag  Boxes  and  Bags.— “J.  A. 

G.”  On  page  276,  Vol.  XX,  we  mentioned  an  India  rubber 
bag  for  carrying  flowers ;  doubtless  oil  silk  would  answer. 
The  flap  must  be  made  large  to  prevent  circulation  of  air ; 
the  fabric  light,  and  when  filled  it  must  be  carried  in  a  tin 
or  other  box.  Delicate  flowers  are  best  carried  and  kept 
from  wilting  in  corked  bottles  with  a  few  drops  of  water, 
and  straws  enough  to  prevent  their  falling  from  one  side 
to  another.  A  good,  close  shutting,  tin  box,  oval,  6  or  7 
inches  wide,  3  or  4  deep,  and  12  to  14  long,  opening  on  I 
the  side,  and  having  a  compartment  at  one  end  for  water 
plants,  with  a  cover  like  that  of  a  pint  pail,  is  a  conveni¬ 
ent  form  of  hotanical  box  for  common  use. 

“  Land  Boor.”— A  subscriber  who  read  the 
article  with  this  heading,  published  on  page  337,  last 
volume,  says  it  was  intended  for  him,  and  that  he  shall 
take  immediate  steps  to  reduce  his  cares,  expenses, 
anxiety,  labor  and  taxes,  by  disposing  of  a  portion  of  his 
land  and  improving  the  remainder.  He  is  no  longer  go¬ 
ing  to  be  a  slave  to  the  title  of  “  large  possessions.” 

One  Mam’s  Complaint.— Among  all  the 
good  words  said  to  and  for  this  journal,  it  would  be  strange 
not  to  have  a  complaint  now  and  then.  If  done  in  a  right 
spirit,  we  think  most  of  those  who  tell  us  of  our  faults  as 
well  as  of  our  good  deeds.  Here  is  a  complaint  we  do  not 
like :  Mr. - writes  that  “he  can’t  endure  the  Agricul¬ 

turist  any  longer,  because  it  uses  the  imperative  mood.” 
[This  man  has  studied  grammer,  and  understands  moods.] 
“The  paper  continually  says  ‘do  so,’  or  ‘dp  so,’  and  I 


don’t  like  this  imperative  tone . . . Well,  well,  must  we 
give  up  our  most  cherished  plan  of  putting  a  good  many 
thoughts  into  a  paper  that  can  be  afforded  cheaply  ?- 
we  do  not  like  to  have  the  appearance  of  haughtiness 
It  is  briefertosay:  “Lookout  for  slippery  paths  in  the 
cow  yards  ;  spread  some  manure  on  the  asparagus  bed  to 
keep  it  from  freezing  deeply  ;  put  a  few  bundles  of  straw 
around  the  pump  when  liable  to  be  frozen,  etc.”  But  must 
we  needs  say:  “It  is  respectfully  and  reverently  suggested 
that  the  reader  should  look  out  that  no  slippery  places  be 
left  in  the  cow  yards  ;  we  respectfully  and  humbly  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  reader,  will  find  it  advantageous  to  put  some 
manure  on  the  asparagus  bed  to  keep  it  from  freezing  too 
deeply,”  etc.  Why  friend,  we  are  in  favor  of  the  utmost 
suavity  in  talking  to  members  of  this  free  and  republican 
country  ;  but  it  is  so  much  shorter  to  use  the  « impera¬ 
tive”  form  to  convey  the  same  idea,  that  we  beg  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  continuing  it  so  as  to  save  room  for  more  hints. 

Okra  Seed  for  Coflfee. —  S.  Ransom, 
Warren  Co.,  Ill.  The  seeds  you  send  are  Okra,  (not 
Oker,  as  called  in  the  Chicago  Tribune.)  For  culture  see 
April  Agriculturist.,  p.  101.  The  plant  is  very  common, 
and  the  seed  abundant— on  sale  at  all  our  larger  seed 
stores.  We  have  heard  of  the  dry  seeds  being  used  for 
coffee,  but  have  not  tried  them,  and  do  not  think  they  aie 
of  much  worth  for  this  purpose.  The  green  pods  are 
excellent  for  making  soup— called  “  Gumbo  Soup  ”  at  the 
South.  We  grow  it  for  this  from  seed  sown  every  Spring. 

Illinois  Coflee.-Peas  $1,240  per 
Busliel.— Cautioning  our  readers  against  coffee  hum¬ 
bugs,  (page  101,)  we  called  upon  Mr.  Huffman,  of  Illinois, 
to  make  some  return  for  the  $1.06  sent  him,  In  justice 
we  will  say,  that  three  weeks  after  the  money  was  sent, 
we  received  a  package  of  53  chick  peas  ( Cicer  arietinum ). 
They  cost  just  too  cents  each,  and  we  presume  they  will 
make  as  good  coffee,  as  any  other  peas.  Printed  direc¬ 
tions  for  culture,  etc.,  accompanied  them.  Now,  although 
the  pods  yield  but  two  peas  each,  we  think,  judging  from 
our  own  crop  the  past  season,  Mr.  Huffman  has  made  a 
good  thing  out  of  an  old  pea,  not  unfrequently  sold  by  our 
seedsmen  during  the  past  20  years. 

S^atraotic  Fanner’s  Clialb. — The  Club 
at  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  (Henry  C.  Field,  Pres.,  Sol.  A. 
Haviland,  Sec.,  Jas.  Gibson,  Treas.,)  at  their  meeting 
April  9,  adopted  patriotic  resolutions,  giving  thanks  to 
their  brother  farmers  and  others,  battling  nobly  and  brave¬ 
ly  in  the  service  of  their  country. 

A  Snowy  Country. — The  Maine  Farmer 
states  that  a  severe  snow  storm  entirely  covered  a  house 
in  the  town  of  Mexico,  (Me.),  burying  two  families,  who 
were  only  relieved  by  the  neighbors  tunnelling  through  40 
feet  of  drift  until  they  reached  the  front  door.  If  “  snow 
is  the  poor  man’s  manure,”  Maine  should  be  a  fertile  State. 

Rain,  in  California..— Apropos  to  the 
above  is  the  amount  of  rain  which  fell  in  California  and 
Oregon  during  the  past  Winter.  According  to  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Farmer,  over  35  inches  of  rain  fell  in  San  Francis¬ 
co  from  the  19th  of  November  to  the  22d  of  January. 
The  average  quantity  of  rain  in  that  vicinity  is  about  20 
inches  annually,  while  here,  in  the  vicinity  of  New-York 
City  it  is  55  to  60  inches. 

Claeap  Sewing'  Maclaines.— A  Babcock, 
Union  Co.,  Ill.  All  these  small  “pocket”  machines, 
which  are  screwed,  upon  a  dining  table  or  stand,  and 
work  with  a  crochet  hook  or  needle,  are  altogether  too 
cheap,  or  rather  dear,  at  any  price,  whether  it  be  $5  or  $10. 
We  know  purchasers  who  would  be  glad  to  re-sell  their 
“  cheap  machines”  for  $1  or  less. 

Manure  Hook  Wanted.— Several  sub¬ 
scribers  inquire  for  a  good  book  adapted  specially  to  the 
use  of  manures;  and  one,  on  being  told  (hat  there  is  no 
such  work,  complete  and  reliable,  suggests  that  some 
practical  farmer  or  competent  chemist  would  benefit 
others  and  his  own  pocket  also,  by  getting  up  such  a  book. 
We  do  not  know  any  one  man  capable  of  writing  sueli  a 
book  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  on  the  subject. 
There  are  too  many  unsettled  theories  as  to  the  action 
and  value  of  different  kinds  of  organic  and  mineral  ma 
nures.  In  a  series  of  articles  given  in  the  Agriculturist, 
Yol.  19,  (1860),  we  tried  to  set  forth  our  own  views,  so  far 
as  confirmed  by  experience— with  some  theory. 

Soda,  Crackers. — We  published  in  1860,  the 
method  for  making  soda  crackers.  It  is  hardly  worth 
while  to  repeat  it;  for  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  them  in 
private  families  so  that  they  will  resemble  the  bakers’.  A 
sponge  is  set  over  night,  and  the  next  morning  stiffened 
with  flour,  butter  or  lard  added,  and  the  whole  well  rub¬ 
bed  together  and  beaten,  and  finally  rolled  out,  cut,  and 
pricked  as  we  see  them,  and  baked  in  a  brick  oven. 
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The  Agricultural  Bureau— Who  Shall  be 
at  the  Head  of  it  ? 

Letters  from  Washington  assure  us  that  the 
House  Bill  for  the  Establishment  of  an  Agri¬ 
cultural  Bureau,  will  certainly  be  passed  in  the 
Senate  and  become  a  law.  We  were  at  first  in¬ 
clined  to  favor  its  passage,  even  with  its  objec¬ 
tionable  features.  But  we  can  not  do  so,  and 
for  this  reason.  Within  the  last  three  weeks  we 
have  received  ever  so  many  letters  from  parties 
(and  their  friends),  who  are  lobbying  the  bill 
through,  because  each  one  of  these  parties  has  a 
personal  interest  in  the  matter — each  one  is  ex¬ 
pecting  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  it  with  the 
comfortable  salary  of$3,000ayear.  Some  ofthem 
are  our  personal  friends,  good,  honest  men,  too ; 
and  we  especially  dislike  to  forfeit  the  good  will 
of  those'  who  privately  promise  that  the  Agri¬ 
culturist  shall  lose  nothing  if  it  will  only  advo¬ 
cate  their  individual  claims.  How  can  we  do  so 
for  each,  if  the  interests  of  agriculture  compel  us 
to  say  frankly  that  we  do  not  believe  one  of  the 
applicants  now  seeking  the  appointment  of  Com¬ 
missioner  of  the  proposed  Agricultural  Bureau 
would,  if  successful,  be  “  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place  ?” 

If  the  proposed  Department,  or  Bureau  of  Ag¬ 
riculture,  as  a  part  of  the  Government  of  the 
country,  is  to  amount  to  any  thing,  it  must  have 
at  its  head  a  man  of  no  less  breadth  of  mind  and 
capability,  than  is  required  for  the  other  De¬ 
partments  of  the  Government — added  to  which 
he  should  have  the  experience  of  a  large  cultiva¬ 
tor.  The  trouble  in  the  past  has  been,  that 
the  sub-Secretaries  in  the  Department  of  the 
Patent  Office  allotted  to  agriculture,  have  not 
been  first  or  second  class  men,  but  mainly  fif¬ 
teenth  rate  inefficient  fellows — such  as  D.  J. 
Browne,  Lee,  Clemsen,  etc.  We  could  name  a 
dozen  men  among  the  reporters  of  the  city  press, 
two  dozen  or  more,  city  or  country  editors,  a 
hundred  country-bred  clerks  in  our  city  stores, 
and  two  hundred  officers  of  our  Agricultural 
Societies,  any  one  of  whom  would  be  better  fitted 
to  conduct  the  Department  of  Agriculture  than 
several  of  those  who  have  had  most  to  do  with 
that  interest  in  Washington  for  half  a  dozen 
3rears  past.  We  will  guarantee  to  send  out  from 
the  Agriculturist  Office  at  leastfive  men  who  would 
conduct  the  seed  distribution,  and  other  matters, 
in  the  wing  of  the  Patent  Office,  and  collect  and 
diffuse  more  valuable  statistics,  and  even  get  up 
a  more  useful  “  Annual  Report  ”  than  anything 
that  has  emanated  from  Washington,  since 
Commissioner  Ellsworth’s  day. 

But  we  want,  farmers  want,  the  country  wants 
at  the  head  of  the  proposed  Agricultural  Bureau 
some  such  man  as  H.  P.  Banks,  for  example, 
who  has  had  not  only  large  experience  as  a  cul¬ 
tivator,  but  has  shown  himself  to  possess  admin¬ 
istrative  talent,  a  broad  comprehensive  mind  ca¬ 
pable  of  looking  over  the  whole  country,  to  take 
in  at  a  glance  the  needs  of  agriculture,  and  the  fa¬ 
cilities  for  supplying  those  necessities.  A  fourth 
rate  clerk  can  attend  to  the  details,  but  eminent 
ability  is  required  to  direct  what  is  wanted. 
Such  men  are  to  be  found,  and  our  great  agri¬ 
cultural  interests  need  their  efforts,  and  afford 
abundant  scope  for  their  talents.  There  are 
many  more  men  fitted  to  be  governors  of  States, 
than  there  are  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  a  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Agriculture,  in  the  Government  of  these 
United  States— pre-eminently  the  greatest  agri¬ 
cultural  country  of  the  world.  We  hope  the 
President,  or  whoever  may  have  the  appointing 
power — if  the  proposed.  Department  be  organ¬ 
ized — will  weigh  the  matter  well,  before  filling 


so  important  an  office.  It  is  not  our  province 
to  nominate  candidates.  We  named  Mr.  Banks 
merely  as  an  illustration  of  the  kind  of  talent 
wanted.  We  see  that  the  Saratoga  Press,  in  a 
recent  editorial,  and  two  or  three  other  journals, 
nominate  the  writer  of  this,  for  “  Chief  of  the 
new  Agricultural  Bureau.”  With  thanks  for 
the  friendly  spirit  shown,  we  beg  most  respec- 
fully  to  decline  any  such  nomination — even  on 
the  intimation  that  “  if  we  dont  take  the  office, 
somebody  less  well  qualified  will.”  We  don’t 
begin  to  possess  the  ability  of  the  man  whom 
we  would  have  placed  at  the  head  of  such  a 
Department,  and  if  we  were  vain  enough  to  sus¬ 
pect  we  had,  our  present  position  is  abundantly 
satisfactory  for  our  ambition,  and  is  only  second 
in  importance  to  an  agricultural  Bureau.  Every 
day  we  feel  our  own  incompetency,  and  would 
be  happy  to  call  to  our  aid  some  one  who  can 
make  the  Agriculturist  even  a  better  promoter 
of  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country  than 
it  now  is.  We  would  gladly  surrender  the  edi¬ 
torial  pen  entirely  to  more  competent  hands, 
and  devote  ourself  wholly  to  the  necessary 
pecuniary  or  publishing  interest — as  a  “  hewer 
of  wood  and  drawer  of  water.” 

We  trust  the  views  set  forth  above  will  be  a 
sufficient  answer  to  those  who  have  done  us  the 
honor  to  solicit  the  influence  of  this  journal  in 
aiding  them  to  secure  a  place  at  the  head  of  the 
Agricultural  Bureau — proposed.  We  care  not 
who  secures  the  office,  if  he  be  an  honest  man, 
and  fully  competent  to  perform  its  duties. 


Rotation  of  Crops. 

There  are  various  arguments  for  the  practice 
of  raising  different  kinds  of  crops  in  succession 
upon  the  same  piece  of  land,  now  common  in 
the  older  parts  of  this  country.  These  argu¬ 
ments  are  based  both  upon  practice  and  theory; 
the  former  being  to  most  of  us  the  more  conclu¬ 
sive.  Long  ago  it  was  discovered  that  much 
land  would  bear  a  good  crop  of  grain  only  once 
in  two  or  three  years  without  manure,  and  that 
to  secure  a  crop,  it  was  necessary  to  plow  or 
otherwise  work  over  the  land  in  the  mean  time. 
This  system  of  fallowing  necessarily  left  the 
land  at  least  half  the  time  with  no  crop  upon  it, 
and  the  farmer  depended  for  a  crop  upon  the  de¬ 
compositions  wrought  in  the  soil  by  the  action 
of  the  elements,  aided  by  his  own  labor  in  over¬ 
turning  and  pulverizing  it.  When  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  a  crop  of  roots  could  be  raised  be¬ 
tween  the  crops  of  grain,  and  the  effect  of  fal¬ 
lowing  still  be  realized,  the  roots  were  regarded 
as  clear  gain,  and  the  whole  system  of  farm¬ 
ing  was  changed.  How,  on  all  those  lands 
where  farmers  are  obliged  to  be  economical  of 
fertility,  some  system  of  alternation  or  variation, 
if  not  a  proper  rotation  of  crops,  is  employed. 
It  is  enough  for  most  farmers  to  know  by  ex¬ 
perience  that — whether  they  depend  on  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  soil  alone,  on  the  green  manure 
which  they  plow  in,  or  on  the  dung  of  cattle 
which  they  apply — they  realize  by  this  means  a 
much  better  return  for  the  time,  labor,  and 
available  fertility  expended. 

Some  crops  seem  very  rapidly  to  exhaust  fer¬ 
tility  so  far  as  they  alone  are  concerned ;  and  the 
theory  of  many  is,  that  this  exhaustion  results 
from  their  appropriating  the  most  available  sup¬ 
plies  of  certain  substances  essential  to  their 
growth.  Other  crops  either  use  less  of  these 
substances,  or  have  the  ability  to  collect  them 
more  easily.  Thus  turnips,  though  they  remove 
from  the  soil  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of 
the  phosphates,  yet  an  abundant  supply  in  a 


very  available  form' promotes  their  growth  and 
increases  the  yield,  in  an  entirely  disproportion¬ 
ate  degree.*  And  wheat  and  other  small  grains 
demand  a  proportion  of  available  nitrogen 
greater  than  other  crops  which  remove  more 
from  the  field.  The  benefit  of  an  alternation  or 
rotation  of  crops  being  a  recognized  fact,  and  it 
being  also  true  that  under  certain  ill-judged 
modes  of  farming  land  became  unaccountably 
sick  of  certain  crops  which  before  grew  well, 
M.  Decandolle  proposed  a  theory  which  met  the 
case,  and  was  almost  universally  received.  It 
was  that  the  roots  of  the  crops  throw  off,  or  ex¬ 
crete  substances  in  the  soil  (which  is  true),  and 
that  these  substances  while  injurious  to  the  plant 
which  throws  them  off,  are  food  for  other  kinds 
of  plants,  (which,  at  least  to  any  appreciable  ex¬ 
tent,  is  not  true.)  Still  it  very  simply  and  fully 
accounted  for  the  facts  as  then  known. — Almost 
all  plants  have  their  natural  enemies,  parasitic 
plants,  like  smut,  rust,  etc.,  or  insects  which  live 
upon  them — and  when  a  plant  grows  several 
years  in  the  same  soil,  it  becomes  more  and 
more  a  prey  to  these,  and  perhaps  subject 
to  other  diseases  having  similar  but  not  so  ob¬ 
vious  causes.  In  this  view  of  the  subject  the 
excretory  theory  may  find  legitimate  application. 

When  the  full  value  of  manure  is  realized, 
practice  has  demonstrated  that  crops  must  fol¬ 
low  each  other  in  the  order  of  their  dissimilari¬ 
ty — for  instance :  grain,  roots,  grass,  leguminous 
plants  (peas,  beans,  clover  seed,  etc.);  oil  plants, 
(colza,  rape,  poppy,  flax  seed,  etc.);  and  commer¬ 
cial  plants  raised  for  the  plant  itself  (tobacco, 
hemp,  flax,  madder  and  other  dye-stuffs,  etc.) 
The  longer  the  time  intervening  between  two 
crops  of  the  same  plant,  the  better.  Rotations  are 
usually  short  in  this  country,  and  the  land  ma¬ 
nured  but  once.  In  other  countries,  rotations 
continued  through  ten  or  twelve  years  are  not 
uncommon.  One  reason  for  this  is,  that  in  our 
market  there  is  not  a  demand  for  so  many  pro¬ 
ducts,  though  this  evil  is  rapidly  diminishing. 
Different  soils  and  different  markets  make  differ¬ 
ent  crops  profitable.  The  culture  of  Indian 
corn  in  this  country  is  so  different  from  the  oth¬ 
er  cereals,  that  it  is  classed  by  itself,  or  with  po¬ 
tatoes,  though  potatoes  will  not  bear  the  ma¬ 
nure  that  corn  will,  and  in  this  respect,  tobacco 
and  corn  are  similar,  and  may  occupy  similar 
places  in  a  rotation.  Where  the  clover  and 
wheat  alternation  is  practiced,  good  crops  may 
be  raised  several  years  without  manure ;  thus : 
wheat  on  clover  sod  plastered  and  seeded 
down  with  clover ;  the  next  year  clover  fed  or 
cut ;  third  year  clover  pastured  in  Spring,  and 
clover  sod  turned  under  and  wheat  sowed.  Some 
land  improves  for  a  while  under  this  system, 
but  there  is  danger  of  its  becoming  clover  sick, 
and  refusing  both  crops.  Another  ill-judged  ro¬ 
tation  is :  corn  on  sod  with  manure,  oats,  wheat 
with  bone-dust,  superphosphate  or  guano  ;  and 
finally  grass.  Corn  with  manure,  oats  ;  clover, 
wheat,  grass,  is  much  better.  Corn  or  tobacco, 
roots,  spring  grain,  clover,  wheat,  grass,  is  still 
better,  and  for  many  parts  of  the  country  a  good 
practical  rotation.  The  wheat  will  be  benefited 
by  a  special  manuring  in  many  cases,  and  the 
roots  may  receive  the  bulk  of  the  manure 
plowed  in  in  the  Fall  after  the  corn  is  taken  off, 
— the  corn  being  made  to  depend  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure  on  the  sod  turned  in.  W. 

*  It  may  be  considered  still  an  open  question,  whether 
the  beneficial  results  arising  from  the  use  of  soluble  phos 
phatic  manures  are  due  to  the  direct  absorption  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  as  plant  food,  or  whether  this  acid  does  not 
act  mainly  as  a  powerful  absorber  and  retainer  of  am¬ 
monia.  So  also  it  may  be  questioned,  whether  less  nf  the 
costly  phosphoric  acid,  and  more  of  the  cheaper  sulphuric 
acid  may  not  be  productive  of  equally  good  results.  O.  J. 
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Driving  Horses— Holding  the  Reins. 

Many  a  fatal  accident  lias  occurred,  with  good 
steady  horses  too,  from  the  driver  having  a  loose 
or  awkward  hold  upon  the  reins  just  at  some 
critical  moment.  Not  only  must  his  attention 
be  upon  his  horses,  and  his  eye  schooled  to  no¬ 
tice  the  least  unusual  motion  of  their  heads, 
ears,  or  gait,  any  loosening  of  a  buckle,  or  slip¬ 
ping  of  the  harness,  but  the  reins  must  be  so 
thoroughly  in  his  grasp  that  at  all  times  the 
team  is  fully  under  his  control,  and  not  only  so, 
but  conscious  ©f  it  themselves.  A  weak,  uncer¬ 
tain  hold  upon  the  lines  gives  a  wilful  horse  a 
sense  of  unrestraint,  a  timorous  one  a  lack  of 
confidence  in  his  driver,  a  shying,  frisky,  ner¬ 
vous  beast  all  the  excuse  he  wants  to  turn  a 
summerset  or  cut  some  other  caper.  Herbert, 
(Frank  Forrester,)  lays  great  stress  upon  the 
manner  of  holding  the  reins,  and  we  employ 
sketches  in  his  “  Hints  to  Horsekeepers,”  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  subject.  There  are  two  methods  gen¬ 
erally  approved;  in  both  the  reins  are  common¬ 
ly  held  in  the  left  hand,  and  the  off-rein  passed 
into  the  right  hand  whenever  necessary.  This 
must  often  be  the  work  of  an  instant,  and  so  in 
whatever  way  the  lines  are  held,  the  nigh-rein 
must  not  be  in  the  way,  nor  may  the  hold  upon 
it  slacken.  In  the  engraving  at  1,  the  off-rein  is 
seen  to  pass  over  the  fore-finger,  the  nigh  one 
under  it,  and  both  out  between  the  ring-finger 
and  little-finger.  The  right  hand  takes  the  off- 
rein,  as  seen  in  2  and  2',  while  at  the  same  time 
a  firm  grasp  is  had  upon  the  whip.  At  3  we  see 
another  method  of  holding  a  single  pair  of  reins, 
the  off-rein  in  this  case  being  between  the  ring- 
finger  and  little  finger,  and  the  nigli-rein  below, 
both  ends  passing  out  over  the  fore-finger, beneath 
the  thumb.  This  is  not  so  strong  or  easy  a 
hold.  The  method  of  holding  the  reins  in  four- 
in-hand  driving  is  illustrated  at  4,  5  and  5' ;  4 
shows  the  left-hand  holding  the  four  reins,  the 
off-reins  being  the  upper  ones,  the  ends  passing 
down  through  the  hand;  and  the  nigh-reins 
held  as  both  reins  are  in  3,  the  ends  passing  up, 
and  over  the  thumb.  When  taken  in  two 
hands,  the  high-reins  remain  unchanged  in  the 
left  hand  (5'),  and  the  off-reins  are  passed  into  the 


right  hand  (5),  and  held  as  in  1.  In  whatever  way 
the  reins  are  held  in  driving,  the  driver  should 
be  so  familiar  with  them  that  he  can,  without 
giving  a  thought  to  it,  as  quick  as  thought, 
change  or  shift  them  about,  and  never  slacken 
his  hold  or  lose  perfect  control  of  his  horses. 


Washing  and  Shearing  Sheep. 

The  object  of  washing  is  to  cleanse  the  wool 
from  the  yolk  or  gum  which  is  an  oily  soap  se¬ 
creted  by  the  skin,  as  well  as  to  remove  any  oth¬ 
er  soluble  dirt  from  the  fleece.  The  hard  balls 
of  filth  which  adhere  to  the  wool  will  remain 
in  spite  of  the  washing,  and  if  soaked  often  stain 
the  adjoining  fleece.  In  those  sheep  whose  wool 
abounds  in  yolk,  as  the  Merino,  the  shearing  is 
much  facilitated  by  washing,  and  in  all  kinds 
the  wool  is  whiter,  cleaner,  and  presents  a  better 
appearance.  The  objections  to  washing  are, 
that  unless  extreme  care  is  used,  accidents  will 
happen  to  the  sheep,  and  this  loss  more  than 
balances  the  gain  to  the  owner.  Even  with 
care,  colds  and  catarrh  (“  the  snuffles  ”)  almost 
uniformly  arise  from  the  sudden  chilling  bath, 
and  the  health  of  the  sheep  is  often  permanent¬ 
ly  injured.  Without  washing,  sheep  may  be 
safely  shorn  ten  days  to  three  weeks  earlier  than 
when  we  have  to  wait  for  the  weather  or  water 
to  become  warm.  At  this  season  many  will  be 
shedding  their  wool,  especially  ewes  with  lamb, 
and  a  large  share  of  the  fleece  is  thus  sometimes 
wasted.  The  loss  for  a  few  month’s  time  em¬ 
bracing  the  last  of  May,  and  first  of  June,  prob¬ 
ably  equals  or  exceeds  the  growth  for  the  same 
period,  so  that  one  twelfth,  at  least,  is  wasted. 

To  get  the  greatest  yield  of  wool  for  the  year 
we  should  shear  early,  without  washing.  This 
is  also  a  saving  of  labor,  for  the  labor,  of  wash¬ 
ing  more  than  balances  the  extra  trouble  of 
shearing  them  unwashed,  and  it  also  secures  the 
health  of  the  flock.  But  on  the  other  hand,  buy¬ 
ers  insist  on  deducting  one  third  for  unwashed 
wool,  and  the  quality  appears  hardly  as  good  as 
it  really  is.  Most  kinds  of  wool  do  not  shrink 
one  third  by  washing  on  the  back  of  the  sheep, 
but  farmers  will  continue  to  roll  up  in  tlieir 
unwashed  fleeces  what  really’belongs  to  the 


dung-hill,  so  that  perhaps  it  is 
not,  on  an  average,  too  large 
a  deduction.  The  best  flock 
masters  in  many  sections,  are 
generally  discontinuing  the 
practice  of  washing;  andbreed- 
ers  of  very  valuable  sheep 
very  rarely,  perhaps  never, 
subject  them  to  the  operation. 
If  a  sheep  is  worth  $100,  the 
risk  to  his  life  and  health  is 
too  great,  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
a  flock  of  which  it 
will  take  20  sheep  to  be  worth 
$100,  the  risk  is  decidedly 
greater,  or  rather  there  is  al¬ 
most  an  absolute  certainty  of 
some  essential  damage  to  the 
flock  by  Colds  contracted,  etc. 
Sheep  washing  as  practiced  by 
the  best  farmers  is  on  this 
wise :  A  morning  is  selected 
as  early  in  June  as  the  weath- 
is  warm  enough  not  to 
chill  the  washers  or  sheep, 
immediately  after  a  good  rain. 
The  sheep  are  then  well  soak¬ 
ed,  and  half  the  labor  is  ac¬ 
complished.  There  is  ho  dust 
on  the  roads,  and  the  sheep 
may  return  clean  to  their  pastures.  A  pen  made 
of  boards  or  hurdles,  just  large  enough  to  hold 
the  flock  and  so  high  and  firm  that  they  can  not 
possibly  escape,  is  upon  the  bank  of  a  clear 
brisk  stream.  A  dam  of  a  few  feet  in  bight 
raises  the  water  so  that  it  flows  in  troughs  and 
falls  with  some  force  upon  the  sheep  held  by  the 
washers  in  a  pool  below,  where  the  water  is 
just  deep  enough  to  swim  the  sheep.  By  coax¬ 
ing  with  salt  and  gentle  driving,  the  sheep  are 
gathered  in  the  pen.  All  rudeness  in  driving 
and  in  handling  is  avoided ;  when  once  frightened 
they  are  very  difficult  to  manage.  Two  men  go 
into  the  water  to  wash,  a  third  catches  the  sheep, 
and  a  fourth  helps  them  out  of  the  water.  If 
they  have  not  been  well  tagged  before,  it  should 
be  done  before  washing,  for  the  water  will  not 
remove  the  hard  lumps  of  dung.  The  sheep 
must  not  be  held  by  the  wool,  except  about  the 
head,  for  it  pulls  out  very  readily  at  this  time. 
The  washers  hold  the  sheep  under  the  falling 
water,  squeezing  the  wool  until  the  water  runs 
away  clear.  It  is  surprising  to  see  how  quickly 
the  fleece  of  a  sheep,  well  soaked  by  a  previous 
rain,  is  cleansed. 

Of  all  farm  operations,  sheep  washing  most 
needs  “  the  eye  of  the  master."  In  the  excitement 
of  the  rude  scene,  the  flock  are  liable  to  abuse, 
and  too  often  from  crowding  in  the  pen,  heated 
from  over  driving,  or  rude  handling,  serious  losses 
occur;  and  sheep  are  not  unfrequently.  found  in 
the  pen  dead,  or  in  a  dying  condition.  They  must 
be  driven  slowly  from  the  washing  to  a  clean  pas¬ 
ture.  The  whole  operation  is  a  most  distressing 
one  to  the  sheep,  increased  almost  uniformly  by 
the  roughness  Of  the  men,  the  best  of  whom 
seem  to  thiiA  i'&  fine  sport,  and  show  no  tender¬ 
ness  or  humanity  in  their  handling  of  the  poor 
frightened  beasts.  In  about  a  week,  if  the 
weather  is  dry,  they  will  be  ready  for  shearing.' 
They  must  not  only  be  perfectly  dry  but  the 
yolk  must  flow  so  as  to  give  an  oily  softness  to 
the  wool.  The  barn  floor  is  usually  used  for 
shearing,  and  must  be  repeatedly  swept  as  the 
fresh  shorn  wool  is  easily  soiled.  Careful  shear¬ 
ers  who  will  neither  waste  the  wool  by  cutting 
it  in  two,  nor  wound  the  sheep,  though  this  care 
makes  them  slower,  are  to  be  preferred  to  those 
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who  cut  and  slash  to  do  a  great  day’s  work. 

In  doing  up  the  fleece,  the  inner  side  of  the 
wool  must  he  out,  and  there  must  be  no  con¬ 
cealed  dirt  within.  The  shrewd  wool  buyer  bur¬ 
ies  his  nose  in  the  snowy  fleece, like  a  dog  after 
game,  and  external  purity  will  not  serve  to  con¬ 
ceal  dishonesty  and  filth  lurking  within.  Be¬ 
fore  the  sheep  are  turned  away  they  receive  the 
owner’s  mark  upon  the  side.  Use  a  mixture  of 
spirits  turpentine,  linseed  oil,  and  lampblack. 
Turpentine  facilitates  the  drying,  but  used  in 
excess,  the  mark  washes  off  too  easily.  The  tar 
bucket  must  be  on  hand,  and  a  dab  on  the  nose 
is  supposed  to  be  a  sovereign  remedy  to  pre¬ 
vent  all  future  ailments.  With  fine  wool  sheep 
which  lamb  in  May,  docking  and  castrating  the 
lambs  may  be  performed  at  the  time  of  shearing, 
but  if  the  lambs  are  earlier  it  may  be  best  done 
while  the  weather  is  cool.  They  suffer  less 
while  they  are  small  and  there  are  no  flies  to 
attack  the  wounds.  The  tail  should  be  cut  off 
at  the  first  joint,  leaving  the  skin  long  enough 
to  cover  the  stump. 


Notes  on  the  April  Agriculturist. 

BY  A  WESTERN  FARMER. 


“  Value  of  Blood  in  Animals." — Yes.  I  believe  in 
blood-in/ofe,  even,  as  well  as  in  cattle,  pigs,  or  poul¬ 
try ;  and  breeders  of  stock  will  never  get  any  thing 
right,  and  certain ,  until  they  pay  attention  to  it. 
But  what  do  yon  mean,  Mr.  Editor,  when  yon  say, 
“  Our  breeders  of  thoroughbred  cattle,  of  all  the 
improved  breeds,  commit  a  great  error  in  holding 
their  bull  calves  at  so  high  a  price  as  to  prevent 
sales,  and  finally,  as  is  often  done,  making  stags  of 
them  rather  than  sell  them  at  a  low  price.  If  they 
would  even  give  away  the  bull  calves  which  they 
do  not  wish  to  keep,  and  which  are  not  worth  a 
very  high  price,  on  condition,  &c.  ”  A  total  mistake, 
Mr.  Editor.  Cost  nothing,  worth  nothing.  If  a 
man  can  see  no  better  quality  in  my  bulls  and  cows, 
which  cost  me  two,  three,  or  five  hundred  dollars  a 
piece,  than  in  his  own  dirty  scrubs,  and  dunghills, 
worth  twenty,  he  is  not  fit  to  have  one  of  them. 
I’ve  tried  all  this  thing  for  thirty  years,  or  more, 
and  know  just  what  it  amounts  to.  No  Sir ;  my  ex¬ 
perience  is — and  I  am  not  called  a  stingy  man, 
either — I’ll  make  meat  of  a  calf,  pig,  sheep,  chick¬ 
en,  goose,  duck,  turkey,  or  pigeon,  before  I’ll  give 
the  first  hair,  or  feather  of  either  to  one  of  those 
unappreciative  non-improvers,  who  will  insist  upon 
it,  that,  unless  he  can  beg,  borrow,  or  more  likely, 
steal  the  services  of  my  male  thoroughbred  things, 
his  own  plebeian  wretches  are  as  good,  or  a  little 
better  than  mine.  Just  practice  on  your  own  ad¬ 
vice  a  year  or  two,  and  if  you  don’t  change  your 
mind,  I’ll  say  that  myself,  and  not  you  are  mistaken. 


ation  of  losing  their  fruit  is  more  than  they  are 
worth.  They  are  all  hard  to  transplant,  successful¬ 
ly.  The  American  Chestnut  is  a  princely  tree  in 
size  and  appearance,  and  we  have  scarcely  one  more 
useful.  The  beech  is  refractory  to  transplant ;  and 
the  birch  capricious  in  its  choice  of  soils.  A  cool 
moist  soil  suits  it  best ;  White  Willows  grow  every 
where,  and  Horse  Chestnuts  thrive  in  any  tolerable 
soil,-  and  are  easy  to  transplant  and  live. 

Advertisement — “ Something  New." — “Dr.  Brown’s 
patent  baby  tending  machine !”  “  Saves  from  $100 
to  $300  peryear  in  any  family  where  there  is  a  baby !” 
Well;  that  will  do — for  an  “Advertisement.”  Now, 
Dr.  Brown,  in  that  “  saving  ”  of  $100  to  $300  you 
tell  a  tough  story!  I  know  scores  of  families 
counting  their  children  by  the  dozen,  hardy  as  coons, 
and  saucy  as  chip-monks,  whose  parents  were 
never  worth  three  hundred  dollars,  and  never  will 
be.  Tough,  stout,  athletic  youngsters— boys,  and 
girls,  as  likely  to  be  “somebody”  in  the  world  some 
day  or  other,  as  any  body’s  children— and  no  “pa¬ 
tent ’’about  them  either.  A  tree  “gum”  split  in 
two,  or  ten  feet  of  rough  boards  box  shaped,  with 
a  hewed  rocker  under  each  end,  and  your  “baby,” 
after  a  full  draft  of  a  healthy  mother’s  milk,  is  equip¬ 
ped  in  all  its  wants.  Folks  that  don’t  know  any 
better  than  to  raise  children  at  three  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  apiece  for  a  “  baby  jumper,”  may  buy  your  ma¬ 
chine.  We  don’t  do  it  in  our  country.  Josh. 


‘  ‘  Patent  Office — Agricultural  Department.  ’  ’ — A  hum¬ 
bug — and  nothing  else !  as  it  has  been  heretofore, 
conducted.  Abolish  the  thing  at  once,  or  put  a 
sensible,  honest,  agricultural  man  at  the  head  of  it, 
instead  of  the  charlatans  who  have  occupied  it  pret¬ 
ty  much  ever  since  it  was  established.  Its  books 
have  been— trash ;  its  seeds,  nine  out  of  ten— worth¬ 
less.  A  Congressman’s  “  tub,”  to  his  constituent 
“  whale. ’J  I  could  talk  an  hour  about  it  to  prove 
my  assertions,  were  it  necessary  to  establish  the 
proof.  I  hope  Congress  will  not  vote  another  dol¬ 
lar  to  support  it,  unless  the  whole  thing  is  thor¬ 
oughly  reorganized . 

“  Hints  on  Tobacco  Culture." — Folks  willcHew  and 
smoke  and  snuff— talk  as  much  as  you  please  of 
their  immorality,  unwholesomeness,  and  expense. . . 
As  for  the  nastiness  of  the  habit,  let  those  whom  it 
troubles,  settle  it.  At  all  events,  tobacco  is  used  as 
much  as  ever,  and  probably  will  be  so  long  as  the 
users  can  get  the  means  to  pay  for  it.  Such,  then, 
being  the  fact,  let  those  whp  grow  the  weed,  pro¬ 
duce  the  best  article,  and  at  the  cheapest  rate . 

“  Where  did  it  Come  from? — A  most  suggestive 
article.  A  chapter  occupying  half  your  paper  might 
be  written  on  it,  and  not  half  exhausted.  Some 
years  ago,  a  certain  Doctor,  editor  of  one  of  our  agri¬ 
cultural  papers,  and  late  an  editor  of  a  Georgia  pa¬ 
per  of  like  character,  used  to  hold,  that  according  to 
the  system — or  rather,  no  system — of  our  American 
agriculture,  our  soils  were  ‘  all  going  to  pot.’  The 
fact  is,  our  soils,  where  they  have  been  thirty,  or 
forty  years  under  intelligent  cultivation,  are  grow¬ 
ing  bett-erT  But  it  is  too  long  a  story,  and  if  I 
once  go  into  it,  I  shall  not  know  where  to  stop. 
Any  thinking  man  can  cypher  out  the  reasons  to 
support  any  asserted /«e< . 

“  Chester  County  Pigs."— A  good  breed  of  large 
hogs,  no  doubt.  But  why  “  Chester ”  County?  I 
assert,  and  ask  for  proof  to  the  contrary,  that  they 
are  nothing  but  a  composite  style,  not  breed  of  hogs, 
made  up  of  Leicester,  Yorkshire,  and  every  other 
sort  of  stout,  good-looking  white  hogs  that  the 
breeders  of  them  fancied  as  the  material  to  make 
up  the  thing  they  choose  to  call  “  Chester  County.” 
Show  me  the  pedigrees,  accurately  traced  back  to 
the  originals,  and  then  we’ll  talk  further  about  it. 

I  have  seen  the  predominating  characteristics  of  at 
least  three  or  four  good  breeds  of  pig  in  the  “Ches¬ 
ter’s  some  more,  some  less,  but  not  uniform, 
either  in  the  whole  breed,  or  in  a  single  litter. 
When  I  see  half  a  dozen  so-called  thorough  bred 
bows  breeding  from  one  boar  a  lot  of  pigs  looking 
as  much  alike  throughout  as  so  many  white  kid¬ 
ney  beans,  I’ll  believe  in  the  purity  of  their  blood— 
and  not  before.... 


“  Six  best  Shade  Trees  ( Deciduous ).” — You  have 
not  got  the  “  six  best,”  Mr.  Editor.  The  “  White 
Elm  ”  is  good — the  best  of  any — grand,  thrifty,  and 
enduring.  The  sugar  maple  is  good,  but  too  sym¬ 
metrical,  and  formal,  for  picturesque  effect.  Yet  I 
would  have  it,  in  moderate  numbers.  The  several 
varieties  of  white,  red,  and  other  soft  maples  are 
better.  They  are  hardy,  thrifty,  and  throw,  and 
dash,  and  wave  their  spray  around  with  a  freedom 
and  grace  that  the  sugar  maple  knows  nothing 
about.  I  would  have  at  least  three  of  these  soft 
to  one  of  the  sugar.  As  to  the  “  oaks  ” — among 
shade  or  lawn  trees  they  are  like  our  American  In¬ 
dians  when  allied  to  civilization.  The  association 
kills  them.  The  oaks,  compared  with  most  other 
of  our  native  forest  trees,  are  not  hardy.  They  are 
difficult  to  transplant,  and  live.  They  grow  com¬ 
paratively  slow,  when  they  grow  at  all.  They  leaf 
out  late,  and  have  little  beauty  in  their  autumnal 
garniture,  which  I  think  a  great  merit  in  all  shade 
trees.  Still,  a  few  well  selected  oaks,  scattered  in 
with  other  trees,  look  well,  for  variety;  but  I 
would  recommend  no  one  to  plant  a  row  of  them. 
The  “majesty,  and  grandeur  ”  of  a  full  grown  white 
oak  I  concede ;  but  as  for  the  timber,  they  are  bet¬ 
ter  grown  in  a  forest.  I’ve  grown  thousands  of 
them,  and  have  them  now,  from  the  cane-sized  sap¬ 
ling  to  those  fit  for  the  keel  of  a  ship.  My  expe¬ 
rience  is :  plant  them  very  sparingly  as  shade  trees. 
The  “  Linden” — good— either  the  European,  (“Tilia 
Europaf)  or  the  American  “Bass  wood.”  They  are 
beautiful,  grand,  and  stately;  early  to  leaf,  and 
late  to  fall ;  easy  to  transplant,  and  thrifty  to  grow. 
The  “white  ash”  is  a  noble  tree,  but  too  late  in 
leafing  out,  and  too  early  to  shed  in  the  fall.  Still, 
for  a  variety,  I  would  have  a  few,  only.  Like  the 
oak,  a  valuable  timber  tree,  and  better  in  the  woods 
than  elsewhere.  The  “Cucumber”  is  a  fine  tree— 
when  yon  can  get  it — but  it  is  difficult  to  grow,  and 
if  in  a  windy  position,  very  apt  to  grow  one-sided. 
Yet,  one,  or  two  for  variety  are  well  enough.  Bet¬ 
ter  fill  up  your  other  varieties  with  Birch,  Willow, 
and  Horse  Chestnuts.  The  Tulip,  or  white-wood  is 
a  noble  tree,  of  good  symmetry,  but  a  hard  one  to 
transplant  and  live,  unless  reared  in  the  nursery. 
I  never  yet  saw  an  avenue,  or  row  of  them,  even  in 
a  white-wood  country.  Another  thing :  they  will 
thrive  only  in  a  free,  well  drained  soil.  “  Button- 
woods”  are  all  diseased,  and  have  been  throughout 
the  United  States  for  the  past  thirty  years.  I  know 
of  but  one  truly  healthy  one  within  miles  of  my 
home,  and  I  have  many  on  my  own  grounds— cut¬ 
ting  them  away  every  now  and  then  for  the  reason 
of  their  diseased  unsightliness.  As  to  the  nut- 
bearing  trees  you  name,  be  sure  they  will  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  ravages  of  “  the  boys,”  or  the  vex¬ 


Concentrated  Manures,  or  Articles  sold  as 
Such. 


We  received  just  too  late  for  our  April  issue,  an 
article  from  Dr.  Evan  Pugh,  President  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  of  Penn.,  giving  the  results  of 
the  analysis  of  several  artificial  manures.  The 
analyses  were  made  under  his  own  direction,  and 
all  the  samples  except  those  marked  in  the  table  A, 
K,  and  L,  were  obtained  by  a  responsible  member 
of  the  Philadelphia  Agricultural  Society,  from  the 
respective  manufacturers  of  each,  or  their  agents, 
without  their  knowing  for  what  purpose  they  were 
procured.  Mr.  Lawes  sent  Dr.  Pugh  a  tun  of  his  su¬ 
perphosphate  (A),  and  half  a  tun  of  his  sulphate  of 
ammonia  manure  (K),  and  from  these  the  samples 
analyzed  were  derived.  We  are  obliged  to  condense 
Dr.  Pugh’s  communication  somewhat ;  the  follow¬ 
ing  is  the  main  substance  of  it.  We  do  not  fully 
endorse  all  the  estimates,  but  let  the  Doctor  give 
his  own  views : 

ESTIMATION  OF  THE  VALUE  OF  MANURES,  ETC. 

Manures  are  mainly  valuable  for  the  phosphoric 
acid,  nitrogen  and  potash  they  contain.  Sulphuric 
acid  is  much  less  valuable,  and  other  constituents 
may  be  neglected  [in  high  priced  fertilizers].  All 
these  substanses  are  much  more  valuable  when  in 
combinations  soluble  in  water,  than  when  in  insol¬ 
uble  combination.  Thus :  potash  in  wood  ashes, 
is  more  valuable  than  in  powdered  glass.  Phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  in  superphosphates,  is  more  valuable 
than  in  raw  or  burned  bones.  Nitrogenis  more  val¬ 
uable  in  a  salt  of  ammonia  than  in  leather  or  horn. 
It  is  easy  to  fix  a  price  upon  all  these  substances 
by  seeing  at  what  price  substances,  containing 
known  quantities  of  them,  can  be  purchased  in  the 
market.  We  thus  find  the  values  of 


Phosphoric  acid,  insoluble  (as  ii 
burned  bone  phosphates.) 

Phosphoric  acid in  combinations,  soluble  it 
water  (as  in  superphosphates). 

Nitrogen  in  combinations  easily  soluble. 
Sulphuric  acid. 


Different  agricultural  chemists  have  assigned 
values  varying  slightly  from  the  above,*  which, 
with  the  exception  of  the  last,  were  adopted  by 
Prof.  Johnson,  of  Yale  College,  in  his  able  report 
to  the  Connecticut  State  Agricultural  Society.! 


In  the  statement  of  the  analyses,  the  figures  in  the 
principal  horizontal  lines  indicate  the  percentage 
composition  or  number  of  pounds  of  each  ingredi¬ 
ent  in  100  pounds,  and  immediately  below  each  is 
its  market  price.  In  estimating  the  selling  price, 
the  tun  is  regarded  as  2000  pounds.  Thus  :  in  100 
pounds  of  Lawes’  superphosphate  (A),  13.77  lbs.  i 
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Table  of  Analyses  and  Computed  Values  of  Various  Fertilizers. 


1 

MANURES  EXAMINED.  j 

|l| 

J  Nitrogen.  || 

Phosphoric  Acid, 
in  Water, 

Soluble.  |lns’l’ble 

Sulphuric  1 

Acid. 

Insoluble  1 

Silicates. 

1  [Sand.] 

Selling 

price  per 

Calculat¬ 

ed  value 
per  ton. 

A— Lawes’  Superphosphate,  [English]  . 1  30.781.. 

Value  of  Constituents  in  100  lbs . 1 . 1 . . 

$1.72  1  $0.20  |  $0 

89 

29 

4.46 1 . |  $44.20 

B— Rhodes’  Superphosphate . |  46.18 

Value  of  Constituents  in  100  lbs . 1 . 

11.11  1  4.02  |  30 

$1.39  |  $0.18  1  $0 

61  2.26 1  $45.00 1  $37.60 

ll . 1 . 1  . 

C— Berger  &  Butts’  Superphosphate . . |  19.75 

Value  of  Constituents  in  100  lbs . . I . 

4.13 

$0.52 

10.58  1 

$0.48  | 

11 

$0 

731  12.89 

2| . 

$45.00j$22.40 

D— Baugh  &  Son’s  Raw-bone  Phosphate . |  33.65 

Value  of  Constituents  in  100  lbs . | . 

$ 

.17 

.05 

10.52 

$0.47 

18 

$0 

8 

8 

8.53 

$45.00j  $23.80 

E  Baugh  &  Son’s  Ground  Raw-bone . 1  40.55 

Value  of  Constituents  in  100  lbs . 1 . 

$< 

49 

76 

23.14 

$1.04 

$0 

96 

01 

.08 

$35.00|$36.20 

F— Tasker  &  Clark’s  Phosphoric  Fertilizer . 1  40.13 

Value  of  Constituents  in  100  lbs . 1 . 

$ 

76 

47 

1.76 

$0.22 

11.52 

$0.52 

6 

$0 

64 

06 

8.65 

$40.00 

$25.40 

G— Tasker  &  Clark’s  Meat  and  Bone  Compost .  . 1  47.49 

Value  of  Constituents  in  100  lbs . I . 

$ 

23 

21 

9.43 

$0.42 

44 

14.11 

$25.09 

$12.60 

H— Mapes’  Nitrogenized  Superphosphate . 1  25.31 

Value  of  Constituents  in  100  lbs . 1 . 

$< 

35 

23 

.11 

$0.01 

9.10 

$0.40 

$0 

8 

09 

25.16|$50.00|$14.60 

I— Lodi  Company’s  Poudrette... . 1  41.59 

$< 

38 

23 

6.80 

$0.27 

6 

6 

07 

28.66 

1  $2,001 

Ipr.bbll 

$11.40 

J— Rogers  &  Gest’s  Ammoniacal  Superphosphates . 1  94.711  1 

Value  of  Constituents  in  100  lbs . 1 . I  $ 

96 

22 

1  57 

1  $0 

341  .34 

57 1 . 

$45.00|$75.80 

K- Lawes’  Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  [English] . 1  99.121  2 

Value  of  Constituents  in  100  lbs . 1 . 1  $ 

30 

60 

$0 

421 . 

60| . 

$80.80 

64.251  1 

. 1  $ 

98 

25 

13.16 

$0.59 

1.78 

$60.00 

$56.80 

Value  of  Constituents  in  100  lbs . 

M — Government  Peruvian  Guano,  [Philadelphia] . 1  43.75 

Value  of  Constituents  in  100  lbs . 1 .... . 

$ 

50 

12.98 

$0.58 

2 

$0 

461  18.34 
02 1 . 

$60.00 

$37.60 

N— Pacific  Ocean  Guano . 1  23.31 

Value  of  Constituents  in  100  lbs . 1 . 

$ 

75 

49 

9.26 

$0.40 

36 

$0 

211  .42 

37 1 . 

$50.00 

$45.20 

O  New  Fertilizer . . . 

1 7.20  . . 

.  1  2.43 

.  1  $0.11 

6 

$0 

001  58.65 
6| . 

$3.40 

Value  of  Constituents  in  100  lbs . 

soluble  phosphoric  acid,  which  at  12%  cents  per 
pound=$1.72 ;  4.48  pounds  insoluble  phosphoric 
acid,  at  4%  cents=20  cents,  and  29  pounds  of  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  at  1  cent  per  pound=29  cents;  in 
all  $2.21  per  100  pounds,  or  $44.20  per  tun  as 
given  in  the  last  column.  To  learn  the  value  of  a 
barrel  of  Lodi  poudrette,  weigh  a  barrel  and 
multiply  the  weight  by.57,  and  it  will  give  the 
value  in  cents ;  when  a  barrel  weighs  263  pounds  it 
will  be  worth  about  150  cents. 

It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  at  the  3d  column,  that  on¬ 
ly  three  manures  analyzed  are  superphosphates ;  and 
the  quantity  of  soluble  phosphoric  acid  in  Berger  & 
Butts’  is  so  small,  that  we  can  consider  hut  2  of  them 
as  genuine  superphosphates.  Tasker  &  Clark’s  ferti¬ 
lizer  gives  evidence  of  an  attempt  to  make  a  super¬ 
phosphate.  The  results  in  this  column  were  ob¬ 
tained  by  boiling  each  sample  in  water  10  or  15  min¬ 
utes.  In  the  4th  column  we  have  the  amount  of 
phosphoric  acid  existing  in  the  form  of  raw  or  burnt 
bones.  By  the  2d  column  we  may  judge  of  the  re¬ 
spective  claims  of  the  manures  to  the  appellations 
“  ammoniated,”  “  nitrogenized,”  etc.  Baugh  & 
Son’s  manures,  made  from  raw  bones,  show  the  su¬ 
perior  value  of  this  material  over  burned  bones. 
In  the  one,  54  cents  worth,  and  in  the  other,  76 
cents  worth  of  nitrogen  to  the  100  pounds  are  found, 
which  would  not  have  been  present  had  burned 
bones  been  used  in  the  manufacture. 

The  analysis  of  sample  H,  shows  that  a  manure 
may  be  named  and  sold  at  a  high  price  as  an  “  Am¬ 
moniated  Superphosphate”  -without  having  more 
than  the  most  insignificant  quantity  of  either  am¬ 
monia  or  superphosphate  in  it.  Such  a  name  ap¬ 
plied  to  such  a  manure  expresses  a  dangerous  false¬ 
hood.  J,  shows  a  large  amount  of  nitrogen,  but  the 
manure  contains  no  phosphoric  acid;  the  name 
therefore  is  false,  but  the  manure  is  good.  J,  and 
K,  are  both  sulphates  of  ammonia  and  as  ammoni- 
aeal  manures  are  the  mostvaluablein  the  list.  The 
two  guanos  are  seen  to  vary  greatly  in  value. 

In  the  5th  column  the  amounts  of  sulphuric  acid 
are  given.  This  comes  from  that  used  in  making 
the  superphosphates,  from  that  constituting  a  part 
of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  or  sulphate  of  potash,  or 
from  adulterations  of  gypsum  (sulphate  of  lime)  or 
sulphate  of  soda.  In  the  6th  column  we  have  sand, 
or  earthy  matter  insoluble  in  water  or  acids,  and 
worthless.  The  last  two  columns  enable  us  to  com¬ 
pare  the  calculated  values  with  the  selling  prices.  C, 
D,  F,  G  &  H,  are  sold  for  about  double  their  values. 
B,  is  the  cheapest  American  superphosphate ;  but  it 
is  sold  at  $7.40  per  ton  above  its  calculated  value.  The 
most  flagrant  imposition  of  all  of  them  is  Mapes’ 
so-called  “Ammoniated  Superphosphate.”  It  is 


sold  for  nearly  three  times  as  much  as  it  is  worth. 
The  manufacture  and  sale  of  such  a  manure  deserves 
the  severest  censure,  as  implying  either  gross  igno¬ 
rance  or  dishonesty.  No  wonder  that,  with  such  a 
mixture  in  the  market,  farmers  are  often  disgusted 
with  the  use  of  artificial  manures. 

We  find  Rogers  &  Gest’s  “Ammoniacal  Super¬ 
phosphate  ”  (sulphate  of  ammonia)  by  far  the  cheap¬ 
est  source  of  Nitrogen ;  Rhodes’  superphosphate 
the  cheapest  source  of  soluble  phosphate,  and 
Baugh  &  Son’s  ground  raw  bones  the  cheapest  source 
of  bone  phosphate. 

The  attention  of  farmers  and  dealers  is  seriously 
asked  to  the  consideration  of  the  above  facts.  To 
protect  themselves,  they  should  demand  that  man¬ 
ufacturers  guarantee  their  manures  to  contain  a 
definite  amount  of  those  elements  of  fertility  upon  which 
their  value  is  dependent.  The  evidence  which  a  true 
analysis  gives,  is  worth  volumes  of  recommenda¬ 
tions  from  those  who  have  “  tried  the  manure.” 

*  Let  it  be  understood  that  these  prices  are  those 
established  or  adopted  by  most  agricultural  chemists,  and 
if  their  estimate  of  the  manurial  value  of  the  several  ele¬ 
ments  be  right,  these  calculations  are  correct.  On  this 
point  we  are  not  so  well  satisfied  as  are  some.  We  still 
doubt  as  to  the  estimated  value  of  phosphoric  acid, 
whether  “  soluble”  or  “  insoluble.”  That  this  element  is 
valuable  as  a  fixer  of  ammonia,  with  which  it  combines 
readily,  is  undoubtedly  true  :  and  the  same,  in  a  less  de¬ 
gree,  may  be  said  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  essentiality 
of  phosphoric  acid  as  a  constituent  in  plants,  and  the 
degree  to  which  it  may  be  needed  in  any  soil  as  a  specific 
manure,  is  another  question.  We  have  great  faith  in  am¬ 
monia  and  ammoniacal  manures ;  and  for  our  own  use 
would  buy  only  those  largely  abounding  in  this  element, un- 
less  they  contained  sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acid  enough 
to  fix  ammonia  from  the  air  in  large  quantities. — O.  J. 

t  Johnson  on  Manures,  8  vo.,  sent  by  mail  for  75  cts. 


For  the  American  Agriculturist. 

Annual  Cost  of  Keeping  a  Horse. 

Few  farmers  keep  accurate  accounts,  or  have 
any  idea  of  the  expense.  Those  who  make  a 
business  of  carting  and  have  to  purchase  all 
their  food,  have  the  means  of  exact  knowledge 
in  their  hands.  Experiments  conducted  on  a 
large  scale,  give  the  most  satisfactoiy  results,  as 
they  give  a  fairer  average  for  single  horses. 

The  Eighth  Avenue  Railroad  Company  in 
this  City  keep  about  six  hundred  horses,  weigh¬ 
ing  on  an  average  eleven  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds,  and  consuming  daily  ten  pounds  of  hay 
and  eighteen  pounds  of  grain— a  mixture  of  com 


and  oats,  ground.  With  hay  at  a  cent  a  pound, 
and  the  mixed  meal  at  the  same  price,  the  daily 
cost  of  each  horse  would  be  twenty-eight  cents, 
making  $1.96  per  week — equal  to  $102.20  a 
year.  The  price  of  hay  varies  from  1  to  1 
cent  a  pound  in  this  City,  rarely  getting  above 
the  latter  quotation.  The  price  of  corn  and 
oats  is  as  often  above  as  below  1  cent  a  pound. 
The  Third  Avenue  Railroad  Company  keep 
eight  hundred  and  eighty  horses,  of  the  average 
weight  of  eleven  hundred  pounds,  which  each 
consume  nine  pounds  of  hay,  and  seventeen 
pounds  of  grain.  This  would  make  the  cost  of 
keeping  twenty  six  cents  a  day,  or  $94  a  year. 
The  Sixth  Avenue  Railroad  Company  keep 
five  hundred  and  thirty  horses,  of  the  average 
weight  of  one  thousand  pounds,  which  average 
about  six  and  a  half  pounds  of  hay,  and  fifteen 
and  a  half  pounds  of  grain.  This  would  be 
twenty  two  cents  a  day,  or  $80.30  a  year. 
The  horses  on  these  roads  travel  from  eigh¬ 
teen  to  twenty  miles  a  day,  and  keep  in  good 
condition  on  this  fare.  It  would  seem  from 
these  figures  that  it  costs  twenty  two  dollars 
more  a  year  to  keep  a  horse  weighing  eleven 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  than  one  weighing  a 
thousand.  Of  course  a  farmer  who  wants  a  horse 
only  for  the  road,  and  for  light  loads,  should 
keep  a  light  animal.  For  many  kinds  of  busi¬ 
ness,  a  horse  weighing  nine  hundred  pounds  is 
just  as  good  as  one  weighing  twelve  hundred, 
and  the  extra  three  hundred  pounds  will  cost 
not  far  from  forty  dollars  extra.  In  those  parts 
of  the  country  where  hay  and  meal  are  cheaper 
than  here,  horse  keeping  will  of  course  be  less. 

For  the  cost  of  keeping  in  the  country  we 
know  one  gentleman  owning  a  span  weighing 
1,000  pounds  each,  who  estimates  the  weekly 
cost  at  three  dollars.  Another,  with  horses  weigh¬ 
ing  1,100  pounds,  estimates  the  cost  at  three  dol¬ 
lars  forty  cents  per  week.  Another  with  a  pair 
weighing  1,250  pounds  each,  at  the  same  weekly 
cost.  Another,  with  horses  weighing  1,000 
pounds  each,  estimates  the  cost  of  keeping  at 
three  dollars  forty  six  cents  a  week.  This  last 
would  be  twenty  four  cents  and  a  fraction  a  day, 
a  medium  between  the  extreme  cases  in  this 
City.  These  cases  are  taken  from  Eastern  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  where  hay  and  grain  are  rather  high¬ 
er  than  with  us.  The  estimates  are  for  horses 
worked  every  day  at  severe  labor.  Where 
horses  stand  in  the  stable  and  are  worked  but  a 
part  of  the  time,  or  where  they  run  in  the  pas¬ 
ture  in  Summer,  the  expense  will  be  considera¬ 
bly  less.  We  think  it  will  be  found  in  actually 
experimenting,  that  the  expense  of  keeping  a 
horse  varies  from  one  to  three  dollars  a  week. 
In  all  the  cases  quoted,  the  food  was  given  by 
measure,  and  the  fact  that  the  horse  kept  in 
good  condition,  was  proof  that  he  had  enough. 
Where  a  horse  has  all  he  will  eat,  as  is  often  the 
case,  he  will  consume  much  more  than  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  him  in  good  flesh.  Y ou  may  safely 
add  a  third  to  the  expense  of  keeping,  where  a 
horse  is  fed  in  this  way.  In  the  omnibus  busi¬ 
ness  the  average  life  of  a  horse  is  three  and  a 
half  years ;  on  the  railroads  it  is  four  years.  In 
the  country  the  average  term  of  service  must 
be  at  least  three  times  as  long.  Horses  are  fre¬ 
quently  found  twenty  years  old,  and  in  rare 
cases  thirty  years  and  upward.  This  short  term 
of  life  in  the  City  has  to  be  added  to  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  keeping  a  horse ;  the  longer  term  in  the 
country  makes  it  cheaper  there.  One  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  invested  in  a  horse  here,  is  sunk 
in  four  years.  There  it  lasts  twelve.  Equrrs. 

[We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  several  re¬ 
ports  on  the  cost  of  keeping  horses,  giving  facts 
and  figures;  which  will  be  soon  published.] 
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Value  of  Dead  Animals  for  Manure. 

It  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  for  the  farmer, 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  to  have  “  spare  meat” 
upon  his  hands.  He  undertakes  to  winter  more 
stock  than  he  can  carry  through  in  good  con¬ 
dition  without  buying  hay  or  grain,  and  he  does 
not  see  the  economy  of  buying  food.  Some  of 
the  stock,  unreasonable  beings  that  they  are,  see 
the  economy  of  dying,  and  do  it — without  con¬ 
sulting  the  owner.  Here  a  sheep  caves  in  under 
the  wall,  or  a  cow  dies  in  the  pangs  of  labor, 
from  sheer  want  of  strength  to  bring  forth. 
Here  is  a  dead  lamb,  ornamenting  the  fork  of  an 
apple  tree ;  there  an  old  horse  falls  at  the  manger. 

It  would  be  stating  the  case  rather  strongly  to 
say  that  a  dead  sheep  was  worth  as  much  for 
manure  as  for  mutton,  that  is  to  say,  five  cents  a 
pound.  The  facts  might  not  warrant  the  state¬ 
ment  which  we  have  seen  in  an  agricultural 
work,  that  a  dead  horse  well  composted  was 
worth  twenty  loads  of  manure,  that  is  to  say, 
twenty  dollars,  though  this  would  come  nearer 
to  the  mark.  Allowing  the  horse  to  weigh  1,000 
pounds,  and  the  muck  and  labor  to  be  worth 
$10.  This  would  make  the  carcass  worth  $10, 
at  one  cent  a  pound.  It  might  not  be  advisa¬ 
ble  for  a  farmer  to  buy  carcasses  at  this  rate, 
while  it  would  pay  largely  to  save  every  thing 
of  the  kind  upon  his  farm,  or  within  his  reach. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  Messrs.  Pay- 
en  and  Boussingault,  three  pounds  of  muscular 
flesh  contain  the  same  amount  of  nitrogenjis  a 
hundred  pounds  of  farm-yard  manure.  Soluble 
blood,  and  salted  cod,  had  the  same  value.  Two 
pounds  of  cow’s  hair,  two  pounds  of  woolen 
rags,  two  pounds  of  feathers,  two  of  horn-rasp¬ 
ings,  were  each  equal  to  a  hundred  pounds  of 
farm-yard  dung.  They  are  among  the  most 
valuable  substances  used  for  manure,  according 
to  these  experiments.  If  a  half  cord  of  farm¬ 
yard  manure,  weighing  about  a  ton,  is  worth  a 
dollar,  then  hair,  wool,  feathers,  etc.,  would  be 
worth  about  two  cents  and  a  half  a  pound,  and 
the  flesh  about  a  cent  and  a  half,  at  the  same  rate. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  attain  results  entirely 
accurate  to  show  the  economy  of  saving  all 
these  wastes.  Above  ground  they  are  a  nui¬ 
sance,  and  a  source  of  disease.  Buried,  they  are 
lost.  But  in  the  muck  heap,  and  composted, 
they  are  a  source  of  profit,  and  pay  largely  for 
the  labor.  We  want  the  crows  to  prey  on  grubs 
and  insects,  and  not  on  dead  animals.  We  can 
put  these  to  a  better  use.  Every  pound  of  flesh, 
rightly  used,  gives  a  peck  of  potatoes.  Let  them 
be  saved.  Jonathan. 

Jonathan’s  hints  are  good,  but  he  does  not 
tell  what  to  do  with  the  carcass  after  we  have 
it.  Here  is  a  plan  we  learned  from  Mr.  Geo. 
H.  Goodwin,  of  Hartford  County,  Conn. :  The 
horse  is  bought  as  cheap  as  possible;  of  course 
better  alive  than  dead,  as  a  general  thing,  if  he 
can  walk.  Four  loads  of  muck  or  sods  are 
placed  in  a  convenient  out-of-the-way  place,  yet 
within  sight,  so  that  dogs  can  be  watched,  and 
if  they  manifest  too  great  a  regard  for  the  old 
horse,  a  well-directed  bullet  may  introduce 
them  to  a  still  closer  companionship.  Then  the 
horse  is  taken  upon  the  heap,  killed,  $nd  the 
skin  removed,  which  more  than  pays  for  the 
job.  Without  further  ceremony  five  or  six 
loads  of  muck  and  soil  are  thrown  over  the  car¬ 
cass,  and.  it  is  left  six  months  or  a  year,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  season,  a  certain  amount  of  warm 
weather,  being  necessary,  and  it  not  being  agree¬ 
able  to  overhaul  the  heap  in  the  heat  of  Sum¬ 
mer.  Then  fork  it  oyer,  throwing  out  the  bones, 
which,  will  then  be  well  freed  from  flesh, 


sprinkle  over  the  heap  a  peck  or  two  of  plaster, 
and  add  perhaps  a  little  fresh  muck  or  soil  upon 
the  surface ;  let  it  lie  a  month,  then  fork  it  over 
again,  and  it  is  fit  for  use  and  an  excellent  ma¬ 
nure — worth  more  than  an  equal  bulk  of  good 
barn-yard  manure.  The  bones  thrown  into  an¬ 
other  heap,  or  into  the  stable  manure,  to  be 
thrown  out  again  when  it  is  forked  over,  soon 
become  so  rotten  that  they  may  be  pounded  up 
and  used  with  the  manure,  or  by  themselves. 


Tim  Bunker  on  the  “  Horn- Ail.” 

“What  is  the  matter  with  your  cow,  Mr. 
Frink,”  said  Seth  Twiggs,  as  he  leaned  his  el¬ 
bow  on  the  barn-yard  bars,  and  looked  benevo¬ 
lently  at  a  very  spare  and  hirsute  animal,  that 
Jake  was  milking. 

“  Can’t  tell  exactly,”  said  Jake,  “  Guess  she’s 
got  the  horn-ail,  or  some  sich  thing.” 

“  I  thought  the  trouble  seemed  to  be  in  her 
legs,  when  she  come  by  my  house  last  night. 
She  walked  kind  o’  totlisli,”  said  Seth,  knocking 
the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe. 

“  Wa’ll  that  might  be.  Horn  distemper  gener¬ 
ally  affects  ’em  all  over.  Had  Tucker  up  here  to 
doctor  her  last  night ;  he  said  it  was  horn-ail.” 

“  What  did  he  give  her  ?” 

“  He  gin  her  a  slice  of  salt-pork,  split  her  tail, 
put  in  salt  and  pepper,  and  bored  her  horns.” 

“  Rather  guess  there  was  some  squirming.” 

“Yes,  it  took  three  men  and  all  the  ropes  in 
the  barn  to  hold  the  old  keow.” 

“Don’t  you  think  horn-ail  hurts  the  milk  ?”  in¬ 
quired  Seth  hesitatingly  as  he  relighted  his  pipe. 

“  Wa’ll  as  to  that,  I  can’t  say.  It’s  all  the  keow 
we’ve  got,  as  gives  milk,  and  shouldn’t  think 
any  trouble  in  the  horns  would  strike  clean 
threw  the  beast.  Milk  is  milk,  I  take  it,  no 
matter  where  it  comes  from.  I  never  could  see 
any  difference  in  the  taste.” 

“  I  rather  guess  milk  wont  be  milk  out  of  that 
animal  much  longer,”  said  Seth  ominously,  and 
blowing  a  puff  of  smoke  as  blue  as  his  prophecy. 

“You  don’t  think  she’s  going  to  die  do  you  ?” 
asked  Jake  solemnly. 

“  The  crows  have  already  held  a  counsel  on 
that  animal.  Tucker  told  me  so  last  night.” 

“  The  scoundrel !  He  told  me  he  would  war¬ 
rant  her  to  get  well,  if  I’d  give  him  a  dollar  for 
his  doctoring.” 

Two  days  after  the  above  conversation  I  was 
called  in  to  administer  upon  the  carcass  of  said 
animal.  Jake  said  he  had  human  feelings,  and 
he  could  not  skin  a  cow  he  had  milked,  and  he 
did  not  even  want  to  put  her  in  a  muck  heap. 
I  gave  my  neighbor  due  credit  for  the  feelings 
of  tenderness  which  the  death  of  his  cow  seem¬ 
ed  to  call  forth.  But  I  could  not  help  thinking 
that  a  little  more  of  that  tenderness  manifested 
to  the  animal  while  living,  would  have  been 
much  more  wisely  bestowed. 

To  tell  the  plain  truth,  the  animal  died  of 
starvation,  just  as  many  cows  die  every  year  in 
this  land  of  steady  habits  and  Christian  civiliz¬ 
ation.  I  noticed  the  cow  last  Summer,  and  told 
Jake  he  would  certainly  lose  her  if  he  did  not 
give  her  a  better  pasture.  But  he  would ,  keep 
her  with  his  young  cattle  in  the  old  cow-pasture 
that  has  been  grazed  to  my  certain  knowledge 
for  fifty  years,  and  probably  for  a  hundred, 
without  plowing  or  manuring  except  the  drop¬ 
pings  of  the  pastured  animals,  and  these  were 
yarded  at  night.  He  kept  six  animals  where 
there  was  not  grass  enough  for  three.  They 
came  out  of  the  Winter  poor  and  thin,  and  this 
cow  having  the  drain  of  milk  upon  her  system 
grew  thinner  through  the  Summer.  The  winter 


diet  of  corn  huts,  bog  meadow  grass,  and  salt 
marsh  hay  cut  short  the  work  of  starvation,  and 
fulfilled  Tucker’s  prophecy. 

They  have  a  great  variety  of  names  for  this 
process  of  torture  in  Connecticut,  and  I  sup¬ 
pose  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Sometimes 
it  is  horn-ail,  or  worm  in  the  tail;  again  it  is 
slink  fever,  or  murrain,  black  leg,  or  black 
tongue,  cattle  disease,  or  pleuro  pneumonia.  It 
would  not  do  for  an  intelligent  civilized  man  to 
see  and  believe  that  he  starved  his  cattle  to 
death.  Conscience  might  trouble  him,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  some  of  his  neighbors  might  have  him  be¬ 
fore  the  courts  under  the  statute  which  prohibits 
cruelty  to  brutes.  If  I  were  called  to  judge  in 
such  a  case  it  would  certainly  go  hard  with  the 
offender.  It  certainly  inflicts  more  pain  upon  a 
brute  to  starve,  than  to  beat  it.  The  whip  upon 
ribs  well  lined  with  fat  is  a  sharp  torture  soon 
over.  But  to  keep  a  cow  at  the  stack-yard 
through  the  cold  stormy  nights  of  Winter,  to 
give  her  poor  food  and  not  half  enough  of  that 
is  a  lingering  torment,  more  cruel  than  that 
which  the  savage  inflicts  upon  his  victim  bound 
to  the  stake.  The  poor  beast  can  only  speak 
through  the  hollow  ribs,  and  the  bristling  hair, 
and  these  signs  of  woe  are  usually  attributed  to 
disease  rather  than  to  a  lean  manger. 

This  is  an  evil  that  legislation  will  not  reach, 
and  I  suppose  nothing  but  public  opinion  will 
set  it  right,  and  that  probably  not  in  our  day. 
It  would  seem  that  there  was  no  need  of  losing 
neat  stock  under  ordinary  circumstances.  I 
have  kept  cows  for  over  forty  years,  and  they 
have  all  died  by  the  knife,  proving  as  useful  and 
ornamental  in  their  deaths  as  in  their  lives. 
The  starving  of  animals  is  so  unprofitable,  that 
there  is  no  apology  for  it.  A  half  starved  cow 
hardly  pays  her  keeping.  A  well  fed  one  pays 
a  handsome  profit. 

My  recipe  for  the  horn-ail  is,  one  good  warm 
stable  well  ventilated  and  well  littered,  one 
bushel  of  carrots  or  sugar  beets  daily,  hay  and 
water  ad  libitum,  one  card  or  currycomb,  and 
gentle  treatment.  I  have  never  known  this 
dose  to  fail  of  preventing  the  disease. 

Hookertown,  )  Yours  to  command, 

Apr.  10th,  1862.  j  Timothy  Bunker,  Esq. 


The  Best  Team  for  the  Farm. 

We  have  three  kinds  in  extensive  and  yery 
general  use  in  different  parts  of  the  country : 
the  mule  on  the  cotton  and  sugar  plantations ; 
horses  on  the  prairies  and  smooth  farms  of  the 
western  and  middle  States ;  and  oxen  in  New- 
England  and  on  rough  uneven  farms  generally 
in  the  Northern  States. 

So  far  as  the  plantation  team  is  concerned, 
there  is  little  room  to  doubt  that  the  mule  is  the 
best  animal.  He  is  more  hardy,  and  will  bare 
that  abuse  which  is  inseparable  from  the  forced 
labor  of  the  South,  better  than  the  ox  or  the 
horse.  Neat  stock  are  short  lived  in  the  Gulf 
States,  perhaps  quite  as  much  from  scant  forage 
as  from  the  peculiarities  of  the  climate.  Tradi¬ 
tion  says  that  “  a  mule  is  never  known  to  die 
upon  the  plantation,”  which  is  probably  a  strong 
way  of  stating  their  longevity.  They  endure  the 
heat  as  well  as  the  negroes,  and  are  well  adapt¬ 
ed  to  slave  drivers.  It  is  a  question  if  more  mules 
might  not  be  profitably  worked  upon  north¬ 
ern  farms.  Most  of  the  mules  are  raised  in  Ken¬ 
tucky,  and  in  the  States  further  north,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  if  there  were  not  so  great  a  demand  for 
them  on  the  plantation  they  would  be  more  fre¬ 
quently  seen  upon  the'  farm.  Pride  probably 
has  as  much  to  do  as  profit  with  the  general  dis¬ 
use  of  the  mule  at  the  north.  He  does  not  look 
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as  well  as  the  horse,  has  less  sagacity  and  speed, 
and  is  thought  to  he  more  vicious.  It  may  be 
said  in  favor  of  mules  that  they  thrive  on  much 
plainer  food,  and  are  strong  and  swift  enough 
for  most  farm  purposes.  They  are  excellent 
draft  animals.  Most  of  the  carting  in  New  Or¬ 
leans  and  other  southern  cities  is  done  by  them. 

Much  has  been  said  upon  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  horse  and  ox,  for  the  northern 
farm,  and  each  has  its  strong  advocates.  .  Nei¬ 
ther  can  be  shown  to  be  best  for  all  kinds  of 
land.  In  behalf  of  the  ox  it  is  said,  that  he  is 
slower  than  the  horse,  and  so  is  better  adapted 
to  carting  over  very  rough  roads  and  woodlands 
and  to  plowing  land  full  of  stones  and  roots. 
Oxen  can  be  used  where  horses  would  tear  har¬ 
nesses  and  carts  all  to  pieces.  The  ox  also  is 
available  for  beef,  when  he  has  served  faithfully 
in  the  yoke  for  eight  or  ten  years.  A  pair  of 
heavy  working  cattle,  in  good  condition,  are  fre¬ 
quently  worth  quite  as  much  for  the  butcher  as 
for  the  farmer.  The  horse  in  old  age  is  only 
good  to  “  trade  off,”  or  in  case  of  death,  for  the 
crows  or  the  manure  heap.  The  slow  motion  of 
the  ox  which  seems  to  be  the  strongest  argu¬ 
ment  in  his  favor,  must  be  against  him  with  all 
progressive  farmers.  Rough  fields  ought  to  be 
cleared  of  rocks  and  stumps  so  as  to  make  room 
for  the  plow,  the  mowing  machine  and  the  reap¬ 
er.  With  a  farm  in  the  condition  in  which  it 
can  be  most  economically  cultivated,  a  horse 
team  is  the  most  profitable.  Their  quickness  of 
motion  is  a  very  great  advantage,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  year  shows  many  dollars  gain  in 
the  saving  of  time.  On  the  road  a  horse  team 
travels  nearly  twice  as  fast  as  an  ox  team.  In 
plowing,  a  pair  of  horses  will  plow  as  much  in 
two  days  as  a  yoke  of  cattle  of  the  same  weight 
will  in  three  days.  The  horses  also  will  stand 
the  heat  much  better. 

Contrary  to  the  general  impression,  too,  we 
believe  that  the  horse  is  more  cheaply  kept  than 
jibe  ox.  Where  there  is  occasion  to  keep  the 
animals  in  the  stable  and  to  feed  with  hay  and 
grain,  as  is  generally  the  case  where  the  teams 
are  kept  constantly  at  work,  the  horse  is  the  less 
expensive  animal.  The  experiments  to  which 
we  have  access  go  to  show  this.  In  plowing  and 
tillage  the  work  is  much  better  done  by  the 
horse.  In  turning  the  furrow  over  rapidly  the 
soil  is  broken  up  more  finely  and  lies  lighter, 
making  a  fine  seedbed.  All  the  tillage  necessary 
for  corn  and  potatoes  in  clean  land  can  be  per¬ 
formed  with  the  horse.  He  is  altogether  the 
nobler  animal,  and  exerts  a  refining  influence 
upon  his  lord  and  master. 


Mule  Raising. 

Whatever  may  be  said.of  the  esthetics  of  mule 
raising,  there  is  but  one  side  to  be  taken  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  profitableness  of  it  if  wisely  man¬ 
aged.  Let  us  look  at  a  few  facts.  Mules  are 
hardier,  cost  less  to  keep  than  horses,  are  sold 
unbroken,  and  are  ready  for  market  the  Fall  after 
they  are  2  years  old.  They  are  driven  to  market 
in  droves  and  sold  like  cattle;  that  is,  the  buyer 
has  no  recourse,  as  in  case  of  horses,  if  he  finds 
the  mule  lame,  foundered,  balky,  or  ‘  dead — un¬ 
less  gross  deception  be  practiced,  and  the  price 
paid  is  clearly  money  obtained  on  false  pretences. 
They  are  always  marketable,  having  a  definite 
value,  and  a  ready  sale,  as  much  so  as  neat  cat¬ 
tle  or  sheep,  and  even  halt  and  maimed  animals 
bring  a  proportionate  price.  It  is  not  an  un¬ 
common  thing  to  hear  a  man  say  when  remon¬ 
strated  with  for  working  a  crippled  mule — “  It 
will  out-work  any  horse  I  have  got.”  Allow  I 


that  at  two  years  old,  a  mule  and  a  colt  of 
like  age  have,  cost ,  the  breeder  the  same  sum. 
The  mule  is  ready  for  market,  or  nearly  so 
and  he  is  worth  20  to  25  per  cent,  more  than 
the  horse. — Price  of  mules  will  average  fully 
20  .per  cent,  higher  than  horses.  At  a  year 
and-a-half  old  the  mule  may  be  put  to  light 
work  without  injury  and  rather  to  advantage, 
and  from  that  time  on  may  earn  his  own  living 
at  least.  The  horse  is  salable  at  5  years  old, 
but  not  then  unless  he  is  broken.  He  can  not 
be  put  to  work  of  any  kind  much  before  four 
years  old ;  and  during  all  this  time  his  breeder 
has  to  run  the  risk  of  accidents,  sickness,  bad 
breaking,  and  luck  in  marketing.  There  are 
several  other  important  considerations.  Many 
a  mare  which  brings  inferior  colts  will  produce 
mules  of  very  salable  quality,  and  yet  the  finer 
the  mare,  other  things  being  equal,  the  better 
mules  she  foals.  Many  Kentucky  and  Ten¬ 
nessee  farmers  have  long  used  thorough,  bred  mares 
for  mule  breeding,  and  their  mule  stock  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  fine.  The  excellence  of  the  Jack  is 
not  less  essential  to  marked  success,  though  as 
already  stated,  any  and  every  mule  finds  his 
market  and  that,  too,  without  “  jockying.”  The 
Superintendent  of  the  Sixth  Avenue  Railroad  in 
this  City  states  that  in  employing  mule  labor 
there  is  a  saving  of  3  per  cent,  in  casualties,  124 
per  cent,  in  keeping,  and  25  per  cent,  in  shoeing. 
Still,  we  believe,  for  some  cause  the  trial  of 
mules  upon  this  and  other  city  railroads,  result¬ 
ed  unfavorably  to  their  continued  use.  Mules 
are  adapted  to  work  on  level  ground,  for  they 
can  not  hold  back  well,  and  except  as  saddle 
beasts  will  never  be  much  used  in  hilly  countries. 


A  First-rate  Mole  Trap. 


We  have  received  several  mole  traps,  and  mod¬ 
els  of  traps,  for  catching  these  vermin,  among 
all  of  which  the  one  represented  below  appears 
the  most  simple  and  practical.  An  upright 
piece  (a,)  1x3 
inches,  and  24  to 
3  feet  long,  sharp¬ 
ened  so  as  to  be 
driven  firmly  into 
the  ground,  sus¬ 
tains  a  heavy  oak 
block  (&,)  attached 
to  it  by  two  wood¬ 
en  clamps  (c,) 
which  allow  it  to 
slide  with  great 
freedom  up  and 
down.  Nailed  on 
the  block  is  a 
cross-piece  {d,)  10 
inches  long  and 
two  wide,  which 
has  at  each  end  two  stout  wires  inserted  an  inch 
apart  and  made  very  sharp.  The  block  (&,)  is 
sustained  in  an  elevated  position  by  the  piece  (e,) 
which  passes  through  the  upright  just  enough  to 
catch  upon  the  block  when  in  the  position  shown 
in  the  cut.  It  is  held  in  this  position  by  the 
piece /</,  in  one  end  of  which  (at  /,)  notches  are 
cut,  and  the  slightest  elevation  of  the  opposite 
end  (fir,)  disengages  the  piece  e,  and  lets  the  block 
fall.  The  trap  is  so  arranged  that  when  the 
block  drops  the  pins  will  all  enter  the  mole  track, 
which  is  undisturbed  except  by  flattening  it 
down  with  the  foot  even  with  the  surface,  just 
at  the  point  where  the  end  g,  of  the  piece  /  g, 
will  come.  The  block  is  lowered  once  or  twice 
so  as  to  be  sure  that  the  pins  will  penetrate  the 
soil  without  difficulty.  The  trap  is  then  set,  and 


fir  just  touches  the  ground  where  it  is  trodden 
down  over  the  mole  track.  The  block  must 
have  a  fall  of  12  to  14  inches.  The  pieces  e,  and 
/  S',  are  each  about  15  inches  long,  and  made 
very  light.  The  slightest  lifting  at 'fir,  will  throw 
e  out  of  the  notch  in  /,  and  let  the  block  fall.  The 
mole  approaching  from  either  direction,  raises 
the  ground  before  him,  springs  the  trap,  and  the 
points  will  most  surely  pierce  his  body.  Ex¬ 
periments  have  proved  that  the  best  distance 
apart  for  the  pairs  of  wires,  is  9  inches,  letting 
them  enter  the  ground  about  44  inches  from 
the  trip  g.  The  block  b  is  a  piece  of  rough 
scantling,  with  the  piece  c,  nailed  on.  The 
whole  is  easily  and  quickly  made.  For  this 
plan  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  Norton  of  Mer¬ 
cer  Co.,  N.  J.,  who  has  used  it  with  entire  suc¬ 
cess  for  several  years. 


A  few  Hints  about  Plowing. 

For  some  time  past  we  have  been  waiting  to 
give  in  the  Agriculturist  promised  essays  on 
plows  and  plowing ;  but  those  best  able  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  subject,  scientifically  as  well  as  practi¬ 
cally,  are  still  top  busy  otherwise,  to  make  the 
requisite  drawings  to  illustrate  the  principles, 
and  to  go  into  a  thorough  treatment  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  (We  have  plowed  a  good  deal  of  land, 
and  think  we  could  teach  some  of  our  readers 
could  we  get  them  with  us  into  the  field  and 
teach  by  example.)  While  waiting  for  what  we 
desire  to  get  from  others,  let  us  offer  a  hint  or  two. 

The  object  of  plowing  is  to  break  up,  to  pul¬ 
verize  the  soil — to  make  it  as  fine  as  possible.  That 
plow  is  not  always  the  best  which  will  turn 
over  the  neatest  furrow.  To  merely  invert  the 
surface  layer,  or  shift  the  position  of  the  soil  in 
masses,  or  in  furrow  slices,  Avith  the  least  expen¬ 
diture  of  team  power,  is  not  the  only  end  to  be 
sought  for.  Some  of  the  old-fashioned  mold- 
boards  Avill  often  stir  the  soil  better  than  the 
newer  patterns  that  show  the  least  strain  upon 
the  dynamometer.  For  sod-land,  and  where 
the  surface  is  not  pretty  clean,  it  is  generally  de¬ 
sirable,  however,  to  turn  the  furroAV  neatly  over. 
The  grass,  weeds,  etc.,  being  well  buried,  the 
pulverizing  of  the  surface  can  be  done  with  the 
harrow  or  cultivator. 

Clay  soils,  or  heavy  loams,  should  never  be 
plowed  when  wet  enough  to  pack,  mortar  like : 
the  great  desideratum  is  to  loosen  the  soil  for  the 
admission  of  air  and  warmth.  Light  sandy 
soils,  on  the  contrary,  may  sometimes  be  bene- 
fitted  by  plowing  them  when  wet. 

Very  deep  plowing  is  not  always  advisable, 
except  by  subsoiling.  The  truth  is,  nearly  all 
soils  are  poisonons  to  plants  until  after  they  are 
exposed  to  the  action  of  air  and  frost.  Many  a 
man — once  a  skim-plower  running  the  share  but 
three  or  four  inches  deep— has  got  it  intp  his 
head  that  the  deep-plowing  men  are  right.  He 
goes  home,  doubles  his  team,  and  at  once 
puts  down  the  plow  twice  as  deep  as  ever  it 
went  before.  The  consequence  is,  he  turns  up  a 
mass  of  raw  material,  and  the  next  crop  is  near¬ 
ly  or  quite  a  failure.  He,  and  his  neighbors,  at 
once  eschew  all  the  new-fangled  notions,  sink 
back  iffto  the  old  routine,  and  there  is  an  end  to 
all  further  attempt  at  improvements  in  that 
neighborhood.  But  had  there  been  an  inch  or 
so  of  the  raw  soil  turned  up  for  each  successive 
crop,  and  the  tilth  been  gradually  deepened  year 
by  year,  the  evil  consequences  would  have  been 
averted,  and  in  a  brief  period,  five  or  six  years — 
the  plow,  the  air,  and  the  frost  working  togeth¬ 
er — the  most  happy  results  would  have  followed. 
The  roots  of  the  grass,  of  the  corn,  of  the  wheat 
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and  of  other  crops  would  have  found  a  lodge¬ 
ment  below  the  temporary  surface  influence  of 
parching  suns,  and  find  access  to  unfailing  sup¬ 
plies  of  moisture  and  nutriment. 

Fall  plowing,  to  turn  up  the  lower  soil,  and 
expose  it  to  freezing  and  ah-  during  Winter,  acts 
like  a  charm  on  Spring  sowings  and  plantings. 

But  by  far  the  best  means  of  deepening  a  soil, 
is  the  use  of  a  subsoil  plow.  This  implement  is 
very  like  a  common  plow,  with  the  upper  and 
main  part  of  the  mold-board  cut  off;  or  rather 
it  has  a  low,  narrow,  lifting  flange  in  place  of 
the  mold-board,  so  set  that  it  lifts  and  breaks  in 
pieces  the  soil.  It  is  run  in  the  bottom  of  the 
furrow,  following  the  common  plow,  two  teams 
being  required  for  the  operation.  It  breaks  up 
and  pulverizes  the  subsoil  without  turning  it  up 
to  the  surface.  This  admits  air,  and  after  a  year 
or  two  the  subsoil  is  fitted  for  being  brought  to 
the  surface.  Such  an  operation  pays  on  any  soil. 
It  begins  to  pay  on  the  first  crop,  and  continues 
to  return  a  very  large  yearly  interest  on  the  cost. 

Mr.  Mapes  strongly  recommends  a  subsoil 
plow  which  he  claims  to  have  invented  or  de¬ 
signed.  It  is  called  the  “lifting”  or  “mole” 
plow.  To  us  this  seems  the  poorest  kind  of  an 
implement  for  a  subsoil  plow.  It  is  like  a  thin 
double  wedge,  with  a  shaft  running  up  to  the 
beam,  and  its  principal  effect  is  to  lift  up  the 
soil  a  little  and  let  it  partly  fall  back,  with¬ 
out  pulverizing  it  more  than  the  few  cracks 
made.  The  common  subsoil  plow,  which  thor¬ 
oughly  disturbs,  breaks  up,  and  pulverizes  the 
subsoil,  is  doubtless  by  far  the  better  implement. 


Pumpkins  Alone  and  Among  Corn. 

Doubtless  thousands  of  the  readers  of  the  Agri¬ 
culturist  regard  the  corn  field  as  the  only  place 
for  raising  pumpkins.  But,  however  little  the 
harm  that  pumpkins  do  the  corn — and  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  in  good  seasons  they  produce  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  food  which  much  more  than  counter¬ 
balances  the  evil  which  they  may  do — they  will 
yield  a  much  larger  and  finer  product  if  planted 
by  themselves.  Putting  the  hills  8  feet  apart, 
two  or  three  good  shovelfuls  of  well  rotted  ma¬ 
nure  being  dropped  on  the  surface  and  covered 
by  a  little  earth,  the  pumpkins  will  luxuriate  in 
unobstructed  sunshine  and  upon  the  fat  of  the 
land:  and  when  Autumn  strips  away  the  leafy 
covering  under  which  they  hide,  a  golden  har¬ 
vest  will  be  disclosed  which  will  do  one’s  heart 
good.  Low  growing,  small  stalked  varieties  of 
corn  do  not  essentially  interfere  with  the 
ripening  of  good  crops  of  pumpkins.  But  if 
planted  with  corn  they  should  in  no  wise  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  thorough  culture  of  the  corn. 
A  good  plan  is  to  drop  seed  in  every  other  hill, 
in  alternate  rows,  and  it  is  very  important  to 
secure  good  seed.  The  medium  sized,  round 
dark  orange  colored,  fine  grained  varieties  are 
best,  and  usiMLy  the  earliest,  most  prolific,  and 
the  best  keepers.  The  cheese  pumpkin  is  prefer¬ 
able  for  family  use  or  for  market. 


Field  Beans  with  Corn. 

■ — ■ —  • 

One  of  the  crops  used  to  fill  out  corn,  when 
it  grows  scantily,  or  has  altogether  failed  in  bills 
or  spots,  is  the  white  bush  bean.  There  is  wis¬ 
dom  in  the  selection.  The  leguminous  and  ce¬ 
real  crops  are  considered  so  essentially  dis¬ 
similar  in  their  drafts  upon  the  soil,  that  they  are 
adapted  to  follow  each  other  in  any  rotation. 
So  far  as  we  are  aware,  experience  has  not  yet 
discovered  that  corn  suffers  essentially,  if  at  all, 


for  having  a  large  crop  of  beans  grown  at  the 
same  time  upon  the  soil.  A  heavier  draft  is,  of 
course,  made  upon  the  soil  if  a  large  crop,  be 
taken  off.  It  is  a  common  practice  in  some 
good  farming  communities,  to  drop  a  few  beans 
on  the  south  side  of  every  corn  hill  having  less 
than  three  stalks.  Another  method  is  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  The  corn  being  in  hills  equally  distant, 
in  rows  running  both  ways,  at  the  second  hoeing, 
after  plowing  or  running  the  weeder  both  ways, 
plant  beans  between  the  hills  in  the  rows  running 
one  way.  Others  plant  similarly  at  the  same 
time  that  the  corn  is  planted. 

Beans  cultivated  by  themselves  are  a  very 
profitable  crop,  not  exhausting  to  the  soil,  and 
an  admirable  food  for  sheep.  They  uniformly 
bring  a  remunerative  price,  and  are  sometimes 
very  high  and  in  great  demand.  They  do  best 
on  good  corn  land,  not  richly  manured,  in  rows 
2k  feet  apart,  kept  well  weeded  and  hoed. 


Tobacco  Cultivation— No.  III. 

The  farmer  who  cultivates  this  crop,  if  he 
would  succeed,  must  stand  ready  at  all  times  to 
neglect  every  thing  else  for  it.  It  must  have  the 
choice  manure  of  the  farm,  and  when  the  time 
comes  to  transplant,  the  tobacco  must  be  set,  if 
the  weather  favors,  no  matter  what  stands  in 
the  way;  then  the  plants  killed  by  grubs,  or 
those  that  fail  from  other  causes,  must  be  re¬ 
newed  immediately,  and  the  regular  tillage  of 
the  soil,  and  weeding,  must  suffer  no  interrup¬ 
tion.  Soon  the  worms  begin  to  appear,  and  as 
the  plants  grow  they  multiply ;  they  find  more 
hiding  places,  and  doubtless  more  escape  the 
eye  of  the  cultivator.  Neglect  of  them  is  fatal  to 
success,  and  the  tattered,  worm-eaten  leaves 
show  a  single  day’s  neglect.  As  the  plant  ap¬ 
proaches  maturity,  the  topping,  suckering,  and 
the  never  ceasing  worming,  demand  of  the  cul¬ 
tivator  unceasing  watchfulness  and  activity; 
and  finally,  when  the  plant  is  nearly  ready  to  be 
cut,  and  day  after  day  adds  to  its  value,  up  to 
the  very  latest  time  before  a  frost  would  ruin  it, 
all  hands  must  be  held  ready  to  leave  every 
thing  else  to  harvest  the  tobacco.  The  culture 
is  disagreeable  work  after  the  plants  attain 
any  considerable  size,  and  at  all  times  requires 
the  eye  if  not  the  hand  of  the  master. 

The  tobacco  cultivator  is  subject  to  one  very 
great  temptation,  to  which  if  he  yield,  he  per¬ 
manently  damages  his  farm.  The  worn-out  to¬ 
bacco  lands  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Ken¬ 
tucky  testify  to  the  ruin  sure  to  follow  in  the 
wake  of  the  shiftless  culture  of  the  weed. 
Throughout  those  tobacco-growing  regions  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  as  a  general  rule,  be¬ 
side  the  fine  looking  tobacco  field,  stands  the 
half-starved  corn.  The  hill-sides  wave  with  rye, 
or  lie  bare  in  fallows,  waiting  the  revolving  cy¬ 
cle  when  they  will  again  be  able  to  bear  a  crop 
of  rye  or  buckwheat.  Three-quarters  of  all  the 
manure  made  on  the  farm,  and  very  often  all  of 
it,  is  applied  to  the  tobacco-field,  and  year  after 
year  it  is  planted  upon  the  self-same  plot,  and  is 
depended  upon  as  the  only  source  of  ready 
money.  As  a  system  of  transferring  the  wealth 
of  the  land  to  the  banks,  railroad  and  insurance 
companies,  this  works  well.  The  errors  of  such 
a  system  are  so  patent  that  it  is  a  wonder  any 
one  follows  it,  but  the  temptation  is  great. 

When  the  tobacco  crop  takes  its  place  in  any 
systematic  rotation ,  following  some  hoed  crop, 
it  may  be  of  very  great  utility  and  profit  to  the 
farmer,  and  gradually  he  will  be  able  to  increase 
the  land  cultivated,  and  still  have  manure 
enough,  and  not  rob  the  rest  of  the  farm  either. 


Under  all  circumstances  then,  we  are  prompted 
to  ask  each  tobacco  raisSr :  May  you  not  culti¬ 
vate  other  crops  with  less  risk  and  equal  profit, 
if  you  devote  the  same  labor  and  care  to  them  ? 
Lima  beans,  peas  first  and  cabbages  to  follow, 
early  potatoes  followed  by  cabbages,  and  other 
crops  which  might  be  named,  are  worthy  of 
careful  consideration. 

But  if  tobacco  is  to  be  raised,  by  all  means  do 
it  thoroughly.  Early  in  May,  or  before,  manure 
and  plow  deeply,  and  if  any  portion  of  the  sub¬ 
soil  is  brought  up  by  this  operation,  apply  and 
work  in  to  the  surface  a  good  dressing  of  wood 
ashes.  The  plant  demands  and  withdraws  from 
the  soil  a  large  proportion  of  potash;  and  be¬ 
sides,  this  is  one  of  the  very  best  ameliorators 
of  soil  which  has  not  been  exposed  to  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  air.  The  manures  desirable  are :  barn 
yard  manure,  rich  composts  of  any  kind,  bones 
in  any  form,  home-made  poudrette,  hog  manure, 
etc.  Guano  is  not  desirable,  except  perhaps 
in  very  small  quantities,  as  it  affects  the  color 
of  the  ash,  and  perhaps  the  color  of  the  cured 
leaf  unfavorably.  A  light  dressing  of  salt  or 
lime,  or  of  both,  on  the  surface  is  productive  of 
good  results,  but  avoid  heavy  applications. 

The  ground  thus  well  prepared  as  for  a  corn 
or  root  crop,  but  richer,  remains  until  after  the 
10th  of  June  when  we  may  expect  settled  hot 
weather  soon  to  come.  It  is  then  harrowed  thor¬ 
oughly,  or  lightly  plowed,  and  harrowed,  and 
rolled,  marked  out  in  rows  three  or  three  and- 
a-half  feet  apart,  and  the  first  cloudy  or  rainy 
day  after  the  15th  of  June,  the  plants  are  set 
three  feet  apart,  or  even  nearer  in  the  rows. 

It  is  the  practice  of  some  tobacco  cultivators, 
and  on  some  land  it  is  desirable,  to  plow  in  or 
harrow  in  about  a  third  part  of  the  manure 
when  the  land  is  worked  in  June ;  others  set  out 
the  plants,  manuring  “  in  the  hill  ”  with  pou¬ 
drette,  superphosphate,  etc. ;  and  others  make 
no  further  addition  of  manure  after  the  ground 
is  once  well  prepared  as  we  have  described. 

Young  plants  in  the  seed  bed  maybe  brought 
forward  very  much  by  occasional  waterings  at 
evening,  with  weak  guano  water  or  other  li¬ 
quid  manure. 


Hints  on  Corn  Planting. 

“  One  swallow  don’t  make  it  Summer,”  and  a 
few  pleasant  days  do  not  make  it  corn  planting 
time.  Early  planted  corn  is  very  apt  to  fail,  to 
rot  in  the  ground,  to  become  the  prey  of  birds, 
squirrels  and  mice,  to  be  cut  by  the  grubs,  or 
to  be  checked  or  killed  by  frosts.  Corn  needs 
the  hot,  moist  weather  of  the  last  of  May,  or  first 
of  June,  to  bring  it  forward  rapidly  and  vigor¬ 
ously.  The  rhyme  of  some  old  almanac  has 
grown  into  an  adage, 

“  See  your  corn  field  in  May,  you’ll  turn  sighing  away 

But  see  it  in  June,  and  you’ll  sing  a  tune.” 

Or  another  version  of  the  same  idea  is  : 

“Your  corn  in  May  will  make  you  pray, 

When  you  see  it  in  June,  then  you’ll  sing  a  tune.” 

The  doctrine  often  stated  that  corn  makes 
roots  in  May,  is  an  error,  so  far  as  it  conveys  the 
idea  that  corn  will  make  roots  faster  or  better  in 
cold  rainy  weather  than  in  warm;  but  correct 
if  it  only  inculcates  the  desirableness  of  plant¬ 
ing  so  that  the  corn  shall  be  just  breaking  through 
the  ground  and  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the 
first  hot  weather.  Corn  planted  early  in  May, 
and  struggling  for  life  during  the  first  three 
weeks  of  its  existence,  will  be  completely  out¬ 
stripped  by  that  which  is  planted  two  weeks 
later.  The  late  planted  will  be  evener,  larger, 
and  more  productive ;  and  we  presume  also,  just 
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as  early ;  although  in  regard  to  this  latter  point 
it  is  true  that  an  inferior  plant  will  often  ripen 
what  seed  it  hears  earlier  than  one  which  takes 
a  better  hold  of  the  soil,  and  remains  green  and 
growing  a  longer  time.  Corn  planted  north  of 
lat.  41°  before  the  middle  of  May  ought 
not  to  be  much  soaked.  There  is  too  much 
danger  of  a  cold  rain  setting  in  which  will 
cause  the  seed  to  rot  in  the  ground.  But  planted 
during  or  after  the  third  week  in  May,  it  is  com¬ 
monly  safe  enough  to  soak  it.  If  it  be  soaked 
in  water  containing  blue  vitriol,  seeds  of  smut 
will  be  destroyed.  A  good  plan  is  to  use  com¬ 
mon  pine  tar,  (not  coal  tar,)  dissolving  a  quart 
of  tar  to  a  gallon  of  warm  water,  and  stirring 
the  corn  in  the  fluid.  Then  dry  it  with  plaster ; 
a  small  quantity  of  lime  may  well  be  added  to 
the  plaster,  to  destroy  any  smut.  This  prepara¬ 
tion  is  not  only  a  fertilizer,  but  renders  the  seed 
distasteful  to  crows,  blackbirds,  squirrels,  etc. 

Corn  planting  implements  are  very  desirable, 
and  labor-saving.  Billing’s  planter  is  one  of 
the  oldest  and  best.  It  plants  corn  in  hills  or 
drills  at  distances  varying  within  certain  limits, 
drops  a  fertilizer  in  the  hill  if  that  be  desired, 
and  art  the  same  time  plants  beans  between  the 
hills  and  without  manure,  if  it  be  arranged  for 
this  purpose.  There  are  doubtless  other  corn 
planters,  perhaps  equally  .good  or  better,  but 
with  this  we  are  more  familiar.  It  is  seldom 
worth  while  to  plant  field  corn  before  the  15th 
of  May,  north  of  this  latitude,  and  at  the  far 
north  it  is  seldom  possible.  We  advise  planting 
all  varieties  of  flint  corn  (that  is  the  white,  and 
yellow,  or  red  8  or  10  rowed  varieties  which  are 
the  common  field  corn  of  the  northeastern  States) 
in  drills  so  that  when  finally  thinned  out,  it  shall 
average  about  one  stalk  to  10  inches — the 
drills  8  to  8,£  feet  or  more  apart,  according  to 
the  kind  of  corn.  Manure  applied  in  the  hills  or 
drills  is  often  of  marked  benefit,  and  very  small 
quantities  are  often  quite  as  effective  as  larger. 
Even  soaking  the  seed  in  water  containing  ni¬ 
tre,  or  nitrate  of  soda,  has  a  great  effect.  Stall 
manure  applied  on  the  surface,  and  harrowed  in, 
is  most  available  to  the  corn  crop,  whether  the 
soil  be  deep  or  shallow,  rich  or  poor,  hard  or 
mellow.  On  very  sandy  land,  lightly  plowing  it 
in, .is  better  than  harrowing. 


Sorghum  Syrup  Produced  at  the  far  North. 

Our  call  for  information  in  regard  to  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  Chinese  sugar  cane  above  latitude  44° 
is  responded  to  by  a  subscriber  to  the  Agricultur¬ 
ist,  in  southern  Minnesota,  whose  experience  is  ■ 
instructive.  He  writes :  “  I  have  experimented 
with  sorghum  for  three  seasons.  The  first  year 
I  made  eighteen  gallons  of  miserably  poor  mo¬ 
lasses  from  one  fourth  of  an  acre  of  cane  so 
nearly  ripe  that  about  one  seed  in  twenty  would 
grow.  The  second  year  I  made  fifty  gallons, 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  from  half  an  acre  of 
perfectly  green  canes,  not  a  seed  colored  and 
many  seed  heads  were  not  in  sight.  Last  year  I 
made  of  entirely  unripe  canes,  beautiful  molas¬ 
ses,  needing  no  ‘refining,’  at  the  rate  of  one 
hundred  gallons  per  acre.  My  practice  is,  to 
keep  everything  clean ;  to  grind  the  canes  as 
soon  as  cut,  and  boil  the  juice  speedily,  in  a 
shallow  vessel ;  to  reject  all  purifiers,  especially 
alkalies ;  to  remove  the  green  coloring  matter 
which  gives  the  unpleasant  flavor,  by  frequent 
strainings  and  thorough  skimming.  Having 
ascertained  that  with  the  rudest  kind  of  appa¬ 
ratus,  prime  molasses  can  be  made  from  unripe 
canes,  I  intend  next  season  to  plant  several 
acres,  and  procure  better  apparatus  for  manu¬ 


facturing  the  syrup.  At  half  the  present  prices 
of  ‘  sweetening,’  it  is  the  most  profitable  busi¬ 
ness  to  which  we  can  apply  our  industry,  here  in 
Southern  Minnesota.”  Wm.  M.  Bunnell. 


Timothy  Mowing  Lands. 

Timothy  is  a  poor  pasture  grass.  That  every 
body  knows.  The  close  browsing  herd  will 
soon  rid  a  field  of  it,  except  in  the  hedge  rows 
where  they  can  not  crop  close.  The  reason  of 
this  is  not  because  the  root  is  somewhat  bulbous, 
for  we  can  not  understand  why  that  should  af¬ 
fect  it  one  way  or  another,  but  the  fact  is  that 
the  dormant  buds  at  the  crown  of  the  root  or 
the  base  of  the  stem  need  the  influence  of  some 
foliage  to  cause  them  to  start.  The  root  alone  is 
very  likely  to  be  unable  to  produce  another  vig¬ 
orous  shoot,  and  so  it  dies,  or  is  greatly  injured. 
Thus  it  is  the  very  worst  policy  to  let  cattle  of 
any  kind  closely  feed  down  Timothy  mead¬ 
ows  at  any  time  of  the  year,  and  particularly  in 
Spring  where  the  full  vigor  of  the  root  should  go 
to  the  unimpeded  development  of  the  plant. 
Timothy  appears  to  receive  more  of  a  shock  from 
cutting  than  almost  any  other  of  our  common 
grasses,  and  almost  uniformly  makes  a  poor 
aftermath.  A  dressing  of  manure  upon  Timo¬ 
thy  mowings  immediately  after  haying,  seems 
to  counteract  this  evil.  Not  only  may  a  good 
aftermath  of  Timothy  be  secured,  but  all  other 
grasses,  so  far  as  we  know,  are  more  benefitted  by 
manuring  at  this  season  than  at  any  other.  * 


Prepared  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 

Gleaning  in  Foreign  Fields. 

BT  ElilHU  BUBRITT. 

Utilizing-  Uondosa.  Sewerage. — One  of 

the  greatest  works  of  modem  times  is  proposed  for 
forcing  London  to  give  back  to  the  lands  that  feed 
it,  some  compensation  in  the  shape  of  fertilizing 
material.  The  amount  of  sewerage  it  has  hitherto 
poured  into  the  Thames  from  its  subterranean  ar¬ 
teries,  is  estimated  at  368,667,090  tuns  per  annum. 
Its  value,  in  the  diluted  state,  is  estimated  at  4  cts. 
per  tun,  which  would  make  the  whole  annual  vol¬ 
ume  amount  to  over  $10,000,000.  It  is  proposed  to 
force  this  up  into  elevated  reservoirs,  at  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  city,  on  each  side  of  the  river ;  each 
reservoir  to  be  15  feet  deep,  and  cover  a  space  of 
from  10  to  13  acres.  From  these  it  is  to  be  distrib¬ 
uted  by  a  system  like  that  of  the  Croton  Water¬ 
works.  Any  farmer  who  wishes  to  turn  a  fertiliz¬ 
ing  stream  upon  his  land,  will  be  furnished  with  a 
supply  pipe,  and  a  meter,  to  register  the  amount  he 
draws  from  the  main,  for  which  he  is  to  pay  as  for 
gas  or  Croton  Water,  at  a  certain  stipulated  price. 
Should  this  experiment  succeed,  who  knows  but 
that  it  may  cheapen  the  price  of  guano  in  America, 
by  lessening  the  English  demand  for  that  article. 

Uectiive  osi  0* i gs . —{Illustrated  by  Speci¬ 
mens.) — Mr.  Stevens,  the  Prince  of  the  Pig  Ring  in 
England,  who  has  taken  the  highest  prizes  at  the 
National  Exhibitions,  recently  delivered  a  lecture 
on  the  subject  before  the  Farmers’  Club,  at  Fram¬ 
ingham,  Suffolk  Co.  He  made  a  grand  entree  into 
the  town  with  a  procession  of  ornamental  cars, 
containing  living  specimens  of  the  White  Suffolk, 
his  favorite  breed.  These  were  introduced  into  the 
hall,  and  behaved  with  much  decorum,  and  showed 
good  breeding  as  well  as  breed.  Specimens  of  the 
feeding  troughs,  and  of  the  pens,  were  also  exhibit¬ 
ed.  In  his  address  he  advised  making  the  floors 
of  asphalte,  and  keeping  the  pigs  warm  and  dry, 
washing  and  scrubbing  them  frequently,  feed¬ 
ing  them  with  warm  food,  etc.  To  prevent  the 
sows  crushing  the  pigs  by  lying  down  on  them,  he 
placed  a  railing  around  the  inside  of  the  pen,  from 
9  to  13  inches  high,  and  about  a  foot  from  the  wall, 
so  that  the  pigs  could,  pass  between  the  sow  and 
the  wall  without  a'ffy  danger  of  being  hurt.  To 


prevent  the  sow  eating  her  pigs,  he  had  their  side 
teeth  nipped  out,  when  they  were  three  or  four 
days  old,  in  case  they  projected.  This  put  a  stop  to 
their  biting  the  sow,  and  being  bitten  in  return. 
Mr.  Stevens  thought  he  had  reached  the  extreme 
point  of  progress,  in  producing  pigs  weighing  300 
lbs.,  when  five  months  old.  Many  an  American 
farmer  can  tell  a  larger  story  than  that.  Why 
would  it  not  be  a  good  and  proper  thing  to  chal¬ 
lenge  Uncle  John  Bull  to  meet  Brother  Jonathan  in 
the  lists  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  next  Christmas? 
We  doubt  if  he  could  turn  out  a  bullock  in  the 
Three  Kingdoms  that  would  outweigh  John  San¬ 
derson’s  ox.  (And  it  is  a  question  if  we  can  next 
Christmas. — Ed.) 

Agvieultiwal  Machinery.— Those  Amer¬ 
icans  who  visited  the  Great  Exhibition  in  London 
in  1851,  will  remember  how  meagre,  at  first  sight, 
was  the  show  of  American  art  and  genius,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  contributions  of  some  other  coun¬ 
tries.  They  well  remember  the  satires  of  Punch , 
and  the  ponderous  wit  of  the  London  Times,  at 
our  expense.  They  will  remember  with  what  su¬ 
percilious  distrust  the  American  Mowing  Machine 
was  peered  at,  even  by  English  farmers ;  how  back¬ 
ward  they  were  even  to  allow  it  to  be  tried  on  their 
fields.  But,  before  that  Crystal  Palace  was  taken 
down,  the  London  Times  had  the  grace  to  admit, 
that  if  nothing  else  but  the  American  Mowing  Ma¬ 
chine  had  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  Europe  in 
that  grand  edifice,  its  expense  would  have  been 
well  repaid.  In  1859,  it  is  stated,  that  4,000  reaping- 
machines  were  at  work  during  harvest,  in  England, 
capable  of  cutting  more  in  a  day  than  40,000  able- 
bodied  laborers. 

Curious  Mantu-ial  Estimates.— Pro¬ 
fessors  Hembstadt  and  Schubler  recently  brought 
out  an  interesting  table,  showing  the  comparative 
virtues  of  different  fertilizers,  which  the  farmers 
might  work  at  with  profit.  It  is  assumed  that  or¬ 
dinary  land  without  manure-will  produce  a  crop  of 
grain  equal  to  3  times  the  seed  sown ;  manured 
with  herbage,  grass  leaves,  etc.,  5  times  ;  cow  dung, 
7 ;  pigeon’s  dung,  9 ;  horse  dung,  10  ;  sheep’s,  dung, 
13 ;  human  urine,  13 ;  human  manure  or  bullock’s 
blood,  14.  The  last,  consequently,  is  the  best  fer¬ 
tilizer  in  the  world.  It  has  been  estimated  that  a 
single  individual  produces  500  lbs.  of  urine  per  an¬ 
num,  which  Prof.  Johnston  shows  is  worth  $50  per 
tun.  A  village  of  1000  inhabitants  would  consequent¬ 
ly  produce  350  tuns  in  a  year,  which  would  be  worth, 
at  this  rate,  more  than  $10,000.  The  population  of 
New-York  and  Brooklyn  would  furnish  annually  for 
country  farms  $10,000,000  worth  of  this  fertilizing 
material,  if  it  could  all  be  saved  for  that  purpose. 

Bee  Culture. — Austria  would  seem,  from  au¬ 
thentic  accounts,  to  be  ahead  of  all  other  countries 
in  bee-culture.  The  annual  production,  in  honey 
and  wax,  is  valued  at  $15,000,000.  Hungary  leads 
all  the  other  departments  of  the  empire,  producing 
90,000  quintals  (100  lb.)  of  honey  annually;  Galicia 
comes  next,  with  85,000  quintals;  Transylvania, 
50,000 ;  while  Upper  Austria  yields  only  1,800.  The 
total  number  of  bee-hives  is  put  at  3,733,000 ;  aver¬ 
aging  370  to  the  square  mile.  If  there  were  as 
many  cows  to  the  square  mile,  truly  Austria  might 
be  regarded  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey. 

Winter  Irrigation  in  Italy.— This  is 
an  operation  of  great  importance  to  Italian  farm¬ 
ers.  The  right  to  water  their  meadows  begins  on 
the  8th  of  September,  and  ends  on  the  35th  of 
March.  The  constant  passage  of  the  water  over  the 
roots  of  the  grass  stimulates  the  growth,  but  it  also 
carries  off  a  considerable  portion  of  surface  soil, 
renderin^ft  necessary  to  make  up  this  exhaustion 
by  manuring  the  meadows  twice  a  year.  Five  crops 
of  grass  are  generally  obtained  on  them  in  a 
year.  To  prepare  them  costs  from  $50  to  $60  per 
acre,  and  the  annual  produce  gives  a  profit  of 
about  $30.  Others,  near  Milan,  yield  twice  this 
quantity,  as  they  are  cut  in  November,  January, 
March,  and  April,  for  stall  feeding;  and  in  June,  Ju¬ 
ly,  and  August,  give  three  crops  of  hay,  with  abun¬ 
dant  pastprage  for  September.  They  thus  give 
seven  crops  a  year,  and  the  annual  yield  is  immense, 
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Spare  the  Sprouts. 

The  grafts  are  set,  and  the  sprouts  are  starting 
just  below  them — the  effort  of  nature  to  restore 
the  balance  between  top  and  roots,  that  has 
been  destroyed  by  the  grafting  process.  This 
balance  is  of  much  more  importance  than  most 
people  imagine.  In  a  healthy  tree  it  is  always 
maintained.  If  important  branches  are  lopped 
off,  sprouts  start  immediately  below  to  repair 
the  loss.  If  small  branches  die,  it  .  is  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  more  wood  than  the  roots  can  support. 

In  grafting  trees  of  good  size,  ten  years  or 
.  more  from  the  seed,  not  more  than  a  third  of  the 
•  top  should  be  taken  off  at  once.  The  grafts  will 
do  much  better  if  the  lower  limbs  are  left; 
whole.  Buds  for  new  sprouts  will  start  soon, 
after  the  buds  upon  the  cions,  and  there  is  a 
strong  temptation  to  rub  them  off  upon  the  sup¬ 
position  that  more  of  the  sap  will  be  thrown  into 
the  graft.  But  this  philosophy  is  wrong.  Every 
leaf  acts  as  a  pump,  and  the  sap  drawn  up,  oth¬ 
er  things  being  equal,  will  be  according  to  the 
number  and  vigor  of  the  leaves.  These  sprouts 
'  should  be  left  until  the  middle  of  the  growing 
season  at  least,  and  then  be  removed  gradually, 
leaving  two  or  three  sprouts  in  the  case  of  the 
most  vigorous  trees  to  the  second  season.  If  the 
cions  do  not  grow  it  is  still  more  important  that 
the  sprouts  should  remain.  Jonathan. 


How  to  Set  Trees  in  an  Orchard. 

The  common  way  is  to  set  them  in  squares 
(fig.  1,)  in  the  intersections  of  lines  crossing  the 
field,  equally  distant  both  ways.  Thus  each 
.  — <q — fqur  contiguous  trees  form 

I  i  p  !  .  !  1-  a  square.  The  trees  may 

O’  y-  |  y  vr  ^  be  set  at  any  desired  dis- 

O-p  —<0—4  - t auce  apart— 25, 30,  and  35 
-is—  -e? — feet  are  common  distances. 

I  L-  '  A  The  advantage .  of  this 

p  'f  )  T  I  y  method  is,  that  though  the 

C—a—o — 6 — O--<0  ground  is  not  so  perfectly 
Fig.  1.  occupied  as  it  might  be,  still 

it  is  easier  to  plow  between  the  rows.  When  it  is 
desired  to  occupy  the  land  still  more  thoroughly, 
or  to  place  two  sorts  of  trees  upon  it — one  kind 
'  to  be  removed  if  necessary,  as  the  *  * 

others  grow — dwarfs  or  other  trees  are  ° 

set  in  the  middle  of  each  square,  thus :  *  * 

This  is  confounded  with  the  “  Quincunx  ”  system, 
(fig.  2,)  in  which  the  trees  may  be  regarded  as  in 
fives,  also:  but  not  in  squares.  The  Quincunx 
might  with  more  propriety  be  called 

*  *  the  Hexagonal  system,  for  each  tree  is 

*  '  surrounded  by  six  others  at  equal  dis- 

*  *  tance  both  from  the  center  one,  and 

each  other.  By  this  plan  more  trees 
can  be  set  upon  an  acre  than  by  the  other,  the 
distance  between  the  trees  being  the  same.  The 
land  can  not  be  so  conveniently  plowed. 

To  lav  out  an  orchard  on  the  Quincunx  sys¬ 
tem,  the  following  rule  may  be  given  :  Two 
distances  of  rows  are  required.  The  first  is  the 
required  distance  of  the  trees,  25,  30,-35,  or  40 
feet.  The  second  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
first  by  1.732,  and  cutting  off  the  right  hand  three 
figures  for  decimals.  For  example,  if  the  distance 
of  the  trees  apart  .is  to  be  30  feet,  then  30  multi¬ 
plied  by  1.732,  gives  51.960  feet,  or  very  nearly 
52  feet,  the  distance  of  the  rows  the  other  way. 
Now  lay  off  rows  across  the  field  one  way  30 
feet,  and  the  other  way,  52  feet,  and  plant  trees 
at  the  intersections.of  the  rows.  Next  draw  a 
second  set  of  rows,  each  way,,  just  mid- way  be¬ 


tween  the  rows  already  planted.  At  each  point 

where  these  new  lines  cross,  put  another  tree, 

and  you  then  have  the  trees  all  30  feet  distant 

from  each  other,  but  there  are  fully  one-seventh 

more  trees  than  if  they  t?— -R—  ft—fX—p 

had  been  set  in  rows  30 

feet  each  way.  The  whole 

marking  out  may  be  done 

before  beginning  to  plant.  /  'jy  \j/  \i/  \[/  \t 

The  above  rule  is  a  gener-  K  ’  /?’>  /ff"  'f 

al  one.  If  trees  are  de- 

sired  35  feet  apart,  85  t? — Q — 

multiplied  by  1.732,  equals  Fig.  2. 

60,620,  or  60£  feet  for  the  distance  of  the  cross¬ 
rows.  If  the  distance  be  40  feet,  the  second  o 
cross-rows  will  be  about  691  feet,  (69,280).  The 
numberl.732  is  very  nearly  the  square  root  of 
3,  and  is  a  “  constant  ”  for  all  distances  of  ro 

About  Quinces. 

Here  is  one  of  the  old-fashioned  fruits  which 
deserves  all  that  has  ever  been  said  in  its  praise. 
It  is  known  botanically,  as  Cydonia ,  from  the 
city  Cydon,  in  Crete,  where  it  seems  to  have 
first  attracted  attention.  As  a  stock  on  which 
to  graft  the  apple  and  pear,  it  has  become  quite 
serviceable,  giving  the  fruit  great  precocity,  in¬ 
creased  size  and  improved  flavor.  Then,  who 
does  not  know  by  experience  that  its  own  fruit 
when  stewed,  or  mixed  with  apples  in  pies  and 
tarts,  makes  a  palatable  dish?  Says  an  old  gar¬ 
dening  author:  “  When  apples  are  flat,  and  have 
lost  their-  flavor,  a  quince  or  two,  in  a  pie  o 
pudding,  adds  a  quickness  to  them.  In  medi¬ 
cine  the  expressed  juice,  repeatedly  taken  in 
small  quantities,  is  cooling,  astringent  and  stom¬ 
achic.”  Quinces,  says  Colamella,  not  only  yield 
pleasure,  but  health.”  To  make  a  first-rate  ap¬ 
ple  pie,  use  one  fourth  quinces  sliced  with  three 
fourths  apples,  and  add  a  few  thin  slices  of 
candied  lemon-peel  or  citron,  and  more  than  a 
simple  allusion  to  the  delicious  preserves,  jel¬ 
lies,  and  marmalades  made  from  the  fruit  in  its 
purity,  is  simply  an  aggravation. 

From  the  kitchen,  let  us  now  go  to  the  gar¬ 
den.  The  quince  may  be  propagated  by  cut¬ 
tings  or  layers.  The  cuttings  are  prepared  in 
the  same  way  as  for  grapes,  they  should  be  set 
out  in  a  deep,  light,  well-worked  soil ;  if  a  little 
shaded,  success  will  be  the  more  certain.  Let 
the  rows  be  eighteen  inches  apart,  and  the  plants 
six  or  eight  inches  apart  in  the  row.  Keep  the 
ground  well  stirred  during  the  Summer,  and 
mulched  in  very  dry  weather.  Layering  is, 
much  practiced,  and  is  a  surer  method  than  by 
cuttings.  Shoots  are  bent  down,  slightly  cut, 
and  covered  with  earth.  Another  method  is 
to.  earth  up  the  mother  plants  in  the  Spring : 
-shoots  will  spring  up  from  the  old  stocks,  with 
roots  attached. 

In  setting  out  the  young  plants  in  their  final 
position,  place  them  ten  feet  apart,  and  give 
them  the  best  culture.  As  the  quince  is  often 
found  wild  by  the  side  of  streams,  it  has  been 
supposed  by  some  that  it  needs  a  damp  soil, 
and  it  is  often  set  in  the  lowest  and  poorest  part 
of  the  garden'.  A  mistaken  practice.  Give  it  a 
open  situation,,  a  deep  soil,  and  let  the  ground 
be  surface  manured  every  other  year.  The 
fruit  will  be  abundant  and  large  and  fair,  instead 
of  scanty  and  knotty,  as  seen  in  its  wild  condi¬ 
tion.  ‘  Bushes  well  planted,  and  generously 
treated,  will  begin  to  bear  fruit  the  third  year, 
and  will  yield  good  crops  for  thirty  years.  First 
class  specimens  will  bring  two  cents  a  piece  in 
New-York  market.  Few  crops  are  more  profit¬ 
able.  The  only  pruning  required  is  to  cut  out 


the  old,  and  twisted  or  decaying  branches.  In 
addition  to  the  manure,  give  an  annual  dressing 
of  salt,  just  enough  to  whiten  the  surface. 

There  are  only  two  varieties  extensively  cul¬ 
tivated,  viz.:  the  Apple  or  Orange  quince,  and 
the  Pear-shaped.  The  first  is  the  most  popular, 
as  it  bears  abundant,  fair,  orange  colored  fruit. 
The  second  is  shaped  like  a  pear,  is  dryer  and 
firmer  than  the  other.  It  does  not  become  as 
tender,  when  cooked,  as  the  other,  but  ripens  a 
fortnight  later,  and  keeps  longer  into  the  winter. 


(PRIZE  ARTICLE.) 

The  Apple  Orchard. 
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It  is  generally  admitted  that,  in  all  the  older  set- 
'  tied  parts  of  the  country,  apple-trees  do  not  flourish 
as  well  as  when  the  soil  was  new  and  not  exhausted 
by  repeated  croppings,  with  a  scanty  return  of  ina 
nure  to  compensate  the  loss.  Unless  we  fully  dc 
termine  to  have  an  orchard  that  will  remunerate 
both  in  profit  and  pleasure,  and  to  which  all  other 
crops  are  a  secondary  consideration,  we  had  better 
not  undertake  the  business.  The  orchard  is  to  be 
a  permanent  institution,  at  least  for  a  life  time. 
The  best  field  on  the  farm  is  just  the  place  for  it  to 
ensure  the  greatest  results  ;  and  if  it  can  be  located 
near  the  house  too,  so  as  to  be  easy  of  access, 
all  the  better;  for  then  it  will  receive  more  of 
the  owner’s  attention  and  much  labor  will  be  spared 
in  traveling  to  and  fro  for  fruit — especially  for  Sum¬ 
mer  apples,  which  I  recommend  to  be  planted 
in  the  part  of  the  orchard  nearest  to  the  house.  A 
sheltered  position  from  the  northerly  winds,  with  a 
forest,  hedge,  or  hill  in  the  rear,  will  often  save  part 
of  the  blossoms  from  frost  and  prevent  the  fruit 
from  being  blown  off  and  lost.  Generally  a  south¬ 
ern  slope  is  best,  and  if  nearly  level  and  free 
from  stones,  it  will  be  worked  with  greater  ease. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  all  these  advantages 
can  be  secured  by  every  one,  but  secure  as  many 
as  you  can.  A  medium  soil  that  is  not  dry  and 
sandy — parching  up  in  the  Summer  drouths— nor  too 
wet,  in  which  water  stands  part  of  the  year,  but  on 
:  which  corn  and  potatoes  flourish  in  perfection,  is  as 
near  right  as  can  be  selected.  And  if  we  plant  an  or¬ 
chard  succeeding  one  of  these  hoed  crops,  the  ground 
will  be  in  the  very  best  condition  for  transplanting. 
The  finely  worked  soil  is  nicely  adapted  to  filling  in 
around  the  roots,  and  enables  the  rootlets  to  ex¬ 
tract  their  food  with  ease,  which  they  can  not  read¬ 
ily  do  if  the  earth  is  in  a  lumpy  and  hard  condition. 
It  is  so  important  to  have  the  ground  in  the  best 
condition  before  planting,  that  it  is  better  to  defer 
the  work  until  the  ground  is  ready,  than  to  plant  in 
■a  stiff  sod  or  with  wheat,  rye,  barley,  or  oats  on  the 
ground.  If  the  soil  is  light  and  sandy,  make  the 
holes  twice  the  usual  size  and  fill  up  with  loam  and 
sods  if  practicable,  and  spread  a  mulch  for  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  two  or  three  feet  around  the  tree  to  pro¬ 
tect  it  from  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun.  On  the 
contrary,  if  too  wet,  or  if  water  stands  ontheground, 
or  if  the  subsoil  is  a  heavy  clay,  it  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  drained  before  planting.  If  planted  in  a 
soil  where  each  hole  is  like  a  miniature  cistern,  it 
is  evident  that  the  tree  can  not  grow.  It  is  recom¬ 
mended,  in  some  wet  soils,  to  place  the  tree  on  the 
surface  and  cover  it  up  leaving  it  to  grow  on  a  small 
hillock.  This  is  only  admissible  where  soils  can 
not  be  drained  successfully,  for  the  trees  will  not 
take  good  hold  with  their  roots,  and  are  more 
liable  to  be  torn  up  by  the  winds.  The  practice  of 
placing  trees  in  little  hollows,  with  the  idea  that 
they  will  catch  the  rain  and  be  more  moist,  is  erro¬ 
neous,  for  repeated  plowings  in  a  few  years  fill  up 
the  holes,  and  the  trees  cease  to  grow  from  being 
set  too  deep  in  the  earth.  Apple  trees  send  their 
lower  roots  deep  down  in  the  soil  to  absorb  mois¬ 
ture  from  thence,  and  other  roots  rise  near  the  sur- 
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face  for  air  and  food.  Hence  if  these  roots  are  too 
low  in  a  wet,  cold  soil,  the  tree  is  robbed  of  part  of 
the  important  elements  of  growth,  it  dwindles  away 
and  prematurely  dies.  Tenfold  more  trees  are 
planted  too  deep  than  not  deep  enough,  and  if  too 
deep  at  first  they  soon  become  more  so,  as  most 
cultivators  will  plow  more  furrows  towards  the 
tree  than  away  from  it.  Subsoiling  before  plant¬ 
ing  will  be  of  advantage  to  almost  all  soils. 

SELECTION  ANT)  PREPARATION  OF  TEEES. 

Every  purchaser  should,  if  practicable,  make  his 
own  selection  of  trees  to  be  planted,  and  not  trust 
to  the  promiscuous  collections  of  a  tree  peddler  of 
whose  knowledge  or  fidelity  he  has  no  assurance. 
Trees  of  the  same  kind  vary  much  in  the  nursery 
rows  ;  some  are  worth  double  as  much  as  others  for 
form  and  thriftiness,  and  if  the  purchaser  attends  to 
it  himself  he  knows  what  he  is  getting.  In  purchas¬ 
ing  largely  at  the  leading  nurseries  a  discount  of  X 
to  X  can  be  saved  from  the  prices  asked  by  peddlers. 
Trees  of  healthy  growth,  with  well  formed  heads, 
good  roots,  and  true  to  name  (a  very  important  item), 
will,  in  after  years,  save  much  labor  in  pruning, 
give  more  satisfaction  always,  and  amply  repay  the 
extra  labor  and  expense  in  procuring  them.  Four 
or  five  years  from  bud  or  graft,  if  they  have  not  been 
forced  ahead  too  fast,  or  where  it  is  no  great  object 
to  save  freight,  from  7  to  8  feet  in  bight  is,  I  think, 
the  proper  size ;  but  if  they  have  to  be  conveyed  a 
long  distance,  smaller  and  younger  trees  will  be 
preferred.  Before  planting,  cut  out  all  superfluous 
branches  and  twigs,  leaving  three  or  four  main 
branches  to  form  a  head.  If  the  tree  has  fine  roots, 
with  a  few  main  ones  as  braces,  the  top  will  require 
little  or  no  cutting  back.  The  top  must  be  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  amount  of  roots.  The  buds  of  the 
previous  year’s  growth  give  much  larger  leaves  than 
older  wood,  we  therefore  cut  but  little  off  Unless 
the  roots  are  scanty.  As  the  larger  roots  of  trees 
are  almost  always  cut  off  roughly  by  the  spade  in 
digging,  their  ends  should  be  trimmed  off  smooth¬ 
ly  before  planting  ;  amass  of  small  roots  will  spring 
from  the  end,  much  assisting  the  tree  in  its  hold 
upon  the  ground.  It  should  always  be  our  special 
care  to  secure  the  most  roots  possible  upon  the 
trees  we  purchase,  and  to  have  them  in  the  best  @r- 
der,  for  the  after  growth  much  depends  upon  this. 

PLANTING. 

There  are  two  methods  of  planting,  one  the  regu¬ 
lar  square  in  which  the  trees  shouldbe30  feet  apart, 
and  the  other  called  quincunx,  or  5  to  the  square. 
The  latter  gives  more  trees  to  the  acre ;  they  will  be 
27  feet  apart.  Some  varieties  form  much-larger  and 
wider  spreading  heads  than  others,  and  if  the  culti¬ 
vator  will  take  the  pains  to  ascertain  the  manner 
of  growth  of  the  kinds  of  apple  trees  he  plants,  the 
distance  between  the  trees  maybe  varied  some¬ 
what  to  advantage.  After  the  distance  is  staked,  if 
the  ground  be  mellow,  mark  it  out  with  a  plow  each 
way,  and  plant  the  trees  at  the  intersections.  If  in 
the  quincunx  form,  mark  20  feet  each  way  and  plant 
at  every  other  crossing  of  the  plow.  Having  made 
our  selection  and  marked  out  the  ground,  we  pro¬ 
ceed  to  dig  the  holes  for  their  reception  so  that  they 
may  be  planted  with  as  little  delay  and  exposure  as 
possible.  For  although  the  apple  is  a  very  hardy 
tree,  drying  and  exposure  to  cold  winds  will  check 
their  leafing  out  and  their  growth  the  first  year. 
Dig  the  holes  about  3  feet  across,  taking  out  the 
surface  soil  and  keeping  it  separate  from  the  sub¬ 
soil.  Two  spades  in  depth  is  sufficient;  then 
the  sods,  if  there  are  any,  and  surface  soil  should  be 
thrown  in  until  the  tree  can  be  placed  at  the  same 
lepth  it  grew.  Next  throw  in  good  friable  surface 
soil  carefully  around  the  roots,  placing  them  in  the 
«ame  position  they  originally  grew,  and  gently 
ihake  the  tree  sidewise.  A  few  minutes’  attention 
<o  the  proper  placing  the  roots,  working  the  earth 
between  the  roots  with  the  fingers  if  necessary,  will 
pay  for  the  trouble.  Lifting  the  tree  up  and  down 
like  churning  is  not  a  good  practice,  as  the  dirt  falls 
in  at  the  end  of  the  roots,  misplacing  them  in  an 
arching  manner.  To  insure  a  quick  growth,  the  root¬ 
lets  must  have  good  food  in  the  soil,  and  hence  the 
necessity,  whatever  the  surrounding  soil  may  be, 
that  good  rich  earth  should  be  in  contact  with  them. 


Well  rotted  manure  or  compost  maybe  placed  in 
the  holes,  but  not  in  contact  with  the  roots,  and  then 
covered  with  soil  and  firmly  trod  down.  Two  per¬ 
sons  are  needed  to  plant  a  tree  properly,  one  to 
hold  it  and  the  other  to  fill  in  the  dirt.  No 
fresh  or  unfermented  manure  should  be  placed  un¬ 
der  or  around  the  roots  of  the  tree  ;  always  put 
it  on  the  surface.  As  we  need  more  surface  soil 
than  we  dig  out  of  the  hole,  it  may  be  taken  from 
near  the  heap  of  subsoil,  and  when  the  planting  is 
done  the  subsoil  is  put  into  the  hole  made  by  its 
removal.  The  best  time  for  transplanting  is  when 
the  best  attention  can  be  given  to  it.  If  properly 
done  there  is  little  difference  between  Fall  and 
Spring.  Probably  the  tree  is  more  likely  to  live 
if  there  should  be  a  drouth  the  succeeding  Summer, 
and  its  growth  be  greater,  if  planted  in  the  Fall. 
But  there  is,  in  ordinary  seasons,  almost  no  risk  of 
apple  trees  living  unless  grossly  neglected.  When 
trees  have  been  brought  from  a  long  distance,  it  will 
be  better  to  wet  them  previously,  dipping  them 
into  water  or  pouring  water  in  the  holes  when  plant¬ 
ed.  If  the  ground  be  kept  mellow  by  frequent  stir¬ 
ring  with  hoe,  plow, or  cultivator, no  better  mulch  can 
be  given  the  young  tree  through  the  season.  There 
is  nothing  equal  to  frequently  stirring  the  surface  to 
enable  a  tree  to  withstand  drouth.  [If  the  root  fibers 
are  not  touched  or  disturbed.  Ed.]  But  where  this 
can  not  be  done  owing  to  the  trees  being  planted 
in  a  grass  sod,  or  among  the  cereal  gram  crops,  a 
good  mulch  of  anything  that  will  prevent  the  mois¬ 
ture  from  evaporating  will  be  of  service.  Hay, 
straw,  cornstalks,  old  weeds,  shavings,  and  leaves, 
are  all  good,  and  it  is  much  better  at  all  times  to 
throw  refuse  rubbish  around  trees  for  a  mulch  than 
to  burn  it  up,  doing  good  to  no  one. 

Trees  will  require  more  or  less  pruning  until 
they  are  grown.  We  should  go  over  them  every 
year.  Spring  is  the  time  when  most  persons  have 
leisure,  and  if  the  growth  of  the  tree  is  properly 
watched,  few  or  no  large  branches  need  ever  be  re¬ 
moved.  The  head  of  the  tree  should  be  kept  so 
open  that  a  person  can  climb  up  and  about  without 
difficulty,  and  every  year  as  the  trees  increase  in 
size  we  may  find  small  branches  or  shoots  which 
need  removing.  While  the  trees  are  young  no 
tool  is  needed  but  the  pruning  knifo.  But  as  they 
grow  out  of  reach,  a  saw  with  the  teetn  reversed  so 
as  to  cut  with  a  down  stroke  and  fixed  on  a  long- 
handle  is  the  most  convenient.  There  are  many 
different  tools  for  effecting  this  object  for  sale  at 
the  agricultural  stores,  but  when  one  of  these  can 
not  be  procured,  a  substitute  can  be  made  by  taking 
the  handle  from  a  common  back-saw,  the  smaller 
the  better,  filing  the  teeth  reversed,  and  fastening 
it  to  a  pole  or  hay-fork  handle.  As  to  the  time  of 
pruning  trees,  some  advise  to  cut  when  the  knife 
is  sharp.  When  the  limbs  are  quite  small,  the  best 
time  to  trim  is  whenever  we  perceive  it  to  be  need¬ 
ed.  Large  limbs  heal  over  much  better  if  removed 
very  late  in  Spring  or  early  in  Summer,  and  if 
smoothed  over  with  a  knife,  they  will  be  covered 
with  new  bark  in  half  the  time.  It  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  individual  taste  whether  to  trim  high, 
so  that  the  plow  can  always  be  run  under  the 
boughs,  or  low,  drooping  their  branches  to  the 
ground.  Both  ways  have  their  advocates  and  ad¬ 
vantages.  Many  kinds  of  apple  trees,  like  the  Bell¬ 
flower  and, Rhode-Island  Greening,  have  such  a. ten¬ 
dency  to  droop,  that  to  remove  the  large  branches 
to  prevent  it  would  be  a  serious  loss.  For  it  is 
seldom  that  a  large  branch  heals  over  readily,  be¬ 
fore  the  wound  decays  to  the  heart.  There  are 
some  varieties  too  that  scarcely  ever  droop  their  t 
branches.  Probably  the  best  method  would  be  to 
keep  such  trees  by  themselves,  and  allow  the  others, 
when  large,  to  bend  their  limbs  to  the  earth,  as  grass 
can  not  grow  under  such  trees,  and  the  ground  is, 
therefore,  always  mellow. 

An  orchard,  especially  before  the  trees  have  at¬ 
tained  the  full  size,  never  should  be  allowed  to  be 
covered  with  a  stiff  Timothy  or  red-top  sod.  In 
many  parts  of  the  country  the  injury  done  to  or¬ 
chards  by  grass  is  more  than  the  value  of  the  hay  to 
the  farmer,  and  he  had  best  never  undertake  to  have 
an  orchard,  if  such  is  to  be  his  practice.  The  roots 
of  grass  and  the  cereals,  of  which  rye  appears  .to  be 


the  worst,  rob  the  young  fibrous  roots  of  their 
needed  food  and  moisture.  All  hoed  crops  are  best, 
and  it  would  lie  better  to  alternate  them,  as  pota¬ 
toes,  turnips,  etc.,  one  year,  and  corn  the  next. 
When  the  trees  are  too  large  to  allow  the  planting 
of  potatoes  to  advantage,  corn  for  fodder  and  occa¬ 
sionally  buckwheat  may  be  sown.  And  when  the 
trees  nearly  cover  the  ground,  coarse  manure  should 
be  occasionally  spread  on  the  surface  and  lightly 
plowed  under  in  the  spaces  where  a  plow  can  go. 

But  this,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  manure  required, 
must  be  left  to  the  cultivator’s  judgment,  for  the 
amount  of  nutriment  in  the  soil  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  trees  varies  greatly  in  different  lo¬ 
calities,  but  we  know,  if  the  ground  be  kept  suffi¬ 
ciently  rich  by  manuring  to  grow  good  com  and 
potatoes,  the  trees  will  get  their  proper  share  of  it. 
Trees  may  be  forced  too  much,  and  become  weak 
and  decay  prematurely,  although  it  very  rarely  hap¬ 
pens  from  this  cause.  An  occasional  top-dressing 
with  ashes  will  be  beneficial — chips  and  dirt  from 
the  wood-pile,  straw,  corn-stalks,  or  any  refuse  veg¬ 
etable  matter  may  be  advantageously  thrown  under 
the  trees  when  the  plow  can  not  be  used. 

WHAT  VARIETIES  TO  CULTIVATE. 

A  very  important  question  is  :  What  varieties 
shall  we  plant  ?  It  costs  no  more  time  or  money  to 
raise  the  best  than  the  poorest  apples,  and  it  is  a 
question  of  some  moment  to  the  orchardist  wheth¬ 
er  or  not  his  trees  bear  apples  that  will  return  $5  or 
$1  per  tree  annually.  There  is  no  doubt  that  we 
have  varieties  enough  now  suited  to  each  locality, 
did  we  only  know  them.  Fruit  growers  are  all 
aware  that  a  superior  variety  in  one  part  of  our 
widely  extended  country  is  sometimes  worthless  in 
another  section,  and  that,  as  a  general  rule,  those  va¬ 
rieties  originating  in  any  particular  locality  are 
best  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate  of  that  section. 
Again  there  are  a  few  kinds  that  are  deservedly  pop¬ 
ular  nearly  every  wnere.  Every  person  designing 
to  plant  an  orchard  should  investigate  the  subject 
long  enough  to  have  a  list  prepared  of  those 
varieties  that  are  adapted  to  his  ground,  before  he 
goes  to  the  nurseryman  or  agent.  Nurserymen 
seldom  cultivate  an  orchard ;  and  as  their  informa¬ 
tion  is  gathered  from  man}7  different  and  wide-spread 
sources,  they  may  honestly  recommend  an  apple  to 
be  excellent  when  it  really  proves  quite  an  inferior 
fruit  in  the  place  the  purchaser  resides.  Neither 
can  this  knowledge  be  reliably  acquired  from  books, 
unless  the  authors  describe  what  are  good  in  each 
locality.  Fruit  books  are  most  reliable  too  in  de¬ 
scribing  the  habits  and  character  of  fruits  in  the 
section  of  country  in  which  the  author  resides ;  as 
for  instance,  Elliot  for  the  fertile  States  of  the  west. 
Thomas  and  Downing  for  the  middle  States,  and 
Cole  for  New  England.  In  the  early  days  of  fruit 
culture  many  varieties  of  apples  were  brought  from 
Europe,  but  with  few  exceptions,  such  as  the  Grav- 
ensteinandRed  Astrachan,  we  now  have  far  better 
varieties  to  cultivate  originating  in  our  particular 
sections.  The  best  reference  for  the  inquirer 
or  reader  will  be  found  in  the  lists  made  out  for  the 
Agriculturist  last  year,  by  77  different  cultivators 
of  fruit  in  various  sections  of  the  United  States ;  and 
if  a  selection  is  made  from  those  that  received  the 
largest  number  of  votes,  one  can  hardly  go  amiss. 
[See  abstract  of  that  list  in  another  column.— Ed.] 

Summer  Apples. — Early  Harvest,  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  early  tart  apple  throughout  the  country,  is  a 
slow  grower  and  has  the  reputation  of  being  short¬ 
lived.  It  should  have  the  best  soil  and  care,  or  the 
cultivator  will  be  disappointed  in  its  quality.  The 
Bed  Astrachan  is  one  of  the  very  few  foreign  apples 
worthy  of  cultivation  here.  A  very  salable  fruit, 
good  bearer,  but  moderate  growths  The  Early' 
Bough  is  a  fine  grower  and  bearer,  and  by  some  pre  ¬ 
ferred  as  the  best  tart  early  sort.  Summer  Bose  is 
excellent,  but  too  small  and  a  slow  grower.  Sum¬ 
mer  Queen  is  a  good  grower  and  profitable  variety. 
Summer  Hagloe,  slow  grower,  handsome  and  profit¬ 
able  for  market.  Of  sweet  Summer  apples  the  Sweet 
Bough  is  the  most  known.  It  is  a  good  grower  and 
bearer.  Golden  Sweeting  is  a  better  grower  and 
more  productive,  not  as  good  as  the  preceding  for 
the  table,  though  profitable  for  market.  Summer 
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Paradise ,  large  and  straggling  grower,  and  fine  apple. 

Fall  Apples. — I  place  the  Qravenstein  at  the 
head  of  the  list.  It  is  a  fine  showy  fruit-tree,  an  up¬ 
right  thrifty  grower,  and  good  bearer,  and  very  sala¬ 
ble.  Maiden's  Blush  is  another  pretty  sort,  and  ex¬ 
cellent  for  the  table— far  better  than  Hawthornden. 
Am.  Summer  Pearmain,  a  superior  dessert  sort,  good 
bearer,  but  slow  grower,  needing  a  rich  soil.  Porter, 
a  highly  esteemed  Fall  apple,  and  when  not  too 
many  on  the  tree,  large  and  excellent.  This  is  a  very 
salable  variety  and  the  tree  makes  a  beautiful 
growth.  The  Rambo  is  a  fine  apple  in  most  places, 
but  fails  entirely  in  others.  Pall  Pippin  is  a  fine  old 
variety,  but  too  uncertain  for  general  culture — some 
years  very  fine,  and  again  nearly  worthless.  Among 
sweet  Fall  apples  the  Autumn  Bough  deserves  a 
place.  It  is  a  good  grower  and  productive,  excellent 
both  for  the  table  and  baking.  I  have  found  the 
Willis  Sweeting  the,  best  baking  variety,  and  when  ful¬ 
ly  ripe  fine  for  the  dessert.  It  is  a  good  grower,  and 
the  fruit  is  in  use  longer  than  any  other  Autumn 
variety.  Jersey  Sweeting  is  a  better  table  apple  than 
the  preceding,  but  not  as  valuable  in  any  other  re¬ 
spect.  Corlies  Sweeting  is  a  very  thrifty  grower,  and 
is  a  good  baking  variety.  Lowell  is  a  fine  grower, 
and  is  held  in  much  esteem.  Fall  Orange  is  a  strong 
grower,  and  bears  very  early ;  the  fruit  is  excellent 
for  stewing  and  dessert. 

Winter  Apples.— The  Baldwin  appears  to  have 
the  highest  reputation  of  any  Winter  apple  grow¬ 
ing  in  this  country.  It  is  a  beautiful  thrifty  grow¬ 
er,  and  bears  abundantly  a  rich  fine  fruit.  Its  near¬ 
est  rival,  the  Rhode  Island  Greening,  perhaps  is  more 
extensively  planted  than  any  other,  and  adapts  it¬ 
self  to  nearly  every  soil,  and  few  need  hesitate  to 
plant  abundantly  of  this  fine  old  variety.  Among 
the  late  keeping  sorts  the  Roxbury  Russet  has  the 
highest  reputation.  This  is  a  good  grower,  and 
bears  well.  The  Hubbardston  Nonsuch  is  a  large, 
beautiful  fruit,  and  ripens  in  the  early  part  of 
Winter.  The  tree  is  a  fine  grower,  and  abundant, 
regular  bearer,  an  excellent,  very  salable  fruit. 
Pick's  Pleasant  is  a  profitable  variety,  resembles 
the  Newtown  Pippin  in  shape,  a  better  grower  and- 
bearer,  but  not  its  equal  in  keeping  or  flavor.  The 
Esopus  Spitzenberg ,  Northern  Spy,  Newtown  Pippin, 
Bellflower,  Swaar,  and  Vandervere  are  most  excel¬ 
lent  varieties,  when  perfect.  They  succeed  well  in 
some  localities,  but  are  not  adapted  to  all  soils  and 
climates.  For  sweet  Winter  apples  I  recommend 
the  Talman  Sweeting  as  a  fine  grower  and  abundant 
bearer;  the  Ladies  Sweeting  is  a  beautiful  spicy  fruit, 
and  abundant  bearer,  but  it  is  not  a  fast  grower ; 
the  Moore  Sweeting  for  its  long  keeping  and  excellent 
baking  qualities ;  and  Pound  Sweeting  fora  large 
sized,  productive,  and  salable  variety. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  sorts  of  apples  not  named 
in  the  above  lists  better  adapted  to  certain  lo¬ 
calities  and  soils,  and  we  can  not  too  urgently  insist 
on  the  importance  of  those  intending  to  plant  an 
orchard,  acquainting  themselves  with  the  kinds 
that  have  succeeded  in  their  part  of  the  country, 
and  planting  very  sparingly  if  at  all  of  those  kinds 
that  are  unknown,  however  highly  recommended 
they  may  be.  The  experience  I  have  had  fully 
justifies  me  in  giving  this  advice  to  others,  for  many 
unprofitable  trees  of  varieties  good  in  some  places  I 
havebeen  obliged  to  regraft.  Theproportion  of  Sum¬ 
mer,  Fall  and  Winter  kinds  that  should  be  planted 
depends  upon  the  purpose  and  locality  of  the  or¬ 
chard.  If  for  market  chiefly,  and  accessible  to  a  large 
city,  large  and  showy  early  apples  are  the  most 
profitable,  either  sweet  or  sour.  And  if  too  great 
a  distance  to  send  Summer  and  Autumn  apples  to 
market  with  safety,  large,  prolific  and  well  known 
Winter  varieties  should  be  selected.  The  red  apples 
bear  carriage  best,  as  they  do  not  show  bruises  like 
light-yellow  or  white  apples,  and  appear  to  greater 
advantage  when  exposed  for  sale.  Red  Astrachan, 
Gravenstein,  Summer  Pearmain  and  the  firm  yel¬ 
low  Porter,  appear  well  after  a  long  journey.  The 
marketman  cares  but  little  for  the  flavor  or  name 
of  the  fruit,  provided  it  looks  well  when  he  receives 
it.  When  the  orchard  is  intended  chiefly  for  family 
use,  beauty  is  not  of  much  value,  and  smaller,  high 
flavored  and  delicate  apples  will  be  most  desirable.  A 


few  large  coarse  apples  for  stewing,  may  be  allowed, 
but  as  a  general  rule  fine  flavored,  tender  fruit,  is  best 
for  the  culinary  department  too.  Early  apples  sel¬ 
dom  retain  their  flavor  or  good  appearance  long  af¬ 
ter  they  are  picked,  and  the  trees  should  be  frequent¬ 
ly  visited  either  for  market  or  for  home  U6e. 

KEEPING  APPLES. 

Apples  will  keep  better,  if  picked  a  little  before 
they  ripen  or  fall  from  the  tree  in  Autumn.  They 
should  be  kept  in  as  cool  a  temperature  as  we  can 
find  above  the  freezing  point,  subject  to  as 
little  variation  as  possible.  After  they  are  pick¬ 
ed  in  the  Fall,  place  them  in  a  cool  dry  cellar 
with  a  free  ventilation  of  air  through  it.  They 
should  not  be  covered  up  nor  the  barrels  head¬ 
ed  for  two  or  three  weeks  after  they  are  gather¬ 
ed,  as  they  must  sweat  or  throw  off  part  of  their 
moisture;  if  this  is  checked  by  close  covering, 
a  portion  of  the  fruit  will  soon  decay.  If  a  prop¬ 
er  cellar  with  good  ventilation  be  not  accessible, 
they  may  be  placed  on  the  back  side  of  a  building, 
as  liable  to  vary  least  in  temperature,  or  in  a  cool 
dry  room.  Those  that  fall  from  the  tree  before 
the  time  for  picking,  and  all  bruised  fruit,  should 
be  kept  from  the  sound  apples.  Various  meth¬ 
ods  have  been  proposed  for  keeping  apples,  such 
as  covering  with  dry  sand,  paper,  sawdust,  etc., 
but  if  placed  among  the  fruit  before  they  have 
sufficiently  dried  by  sweating,  they  are  productive 
of  more  harm  than  good.  And  no  doubt  this  is 
the  cause  why  some  have  succeeded,  and  others 
have  failed.  They  did  not  understand  this  law. 
Pears,  if  placed  in  tight  boxes  and  covered  up  soon 
after  picking  will  ripen,  and  consequently  decay 
much  sooner. 

Of  the  insects  that  are  injurious  to  apple  trees,  the 
orchard  or  tent  caterpillar  makes  its  appearance 
earliest  in  the  Spring.  The  female  lays  her  eggs  in 
the  Summer,  in  a  circle  around  the  twigs,  and  if 
the  trees  are  small,  the  most  expeditious  way  is 
to  examine  the  trees  in  Winter  or  early  Spring 
and  remove  these  collections  of  eggs.  The  eye 
will  soon  learn  to  detect  these  gummy,  dark  looking 
rings,  and  if  destroyedbefore  they  hatch,  much  dam¬ 
age  maybe  saved  to  the  trees  when  first  leafing  out. 
Never  let  them  remain  on  the  tree  until  grown,  as 
they  will  prepare  much  more  trouble  for  the  culti¬ 
vator  the  succeeding  year.  If  faithfully  kept  down 
from  the  first  there  will  belittle  trouble  afterwards. 
A  pole  with  nails  driven  in  the  end  with  cloth  tied 
around,  or  a  stiff  hair  brush  inserted  in  the  nest  early 
in  the  morning,  and  twisted  round,  will  easily  re¬ 
move  them.  The  injury  done  by  the  worm  of  the 
apple  moth  is  not  so  easily  prevented.  Allowing 
pigs  and  cattle  to  run  in  the  orchard,  and  eat  the 
fallen  fruit,  or  picking  them  up  frequently  and  feed¬ 
ing  them  to  the  pigs,  which  is  better,  will  reduce 
their  numbers.  For  the  apple  tree  borer,  there  can 
be  no  surer  remedy  than  often  inspecting  the  trunk 
of  the  trees  near  the  roots  for  their  holes  in  Autumn, 
and  inserting  either  the  point  of  a  knife  or  sharp 
wire  ferret  out  and  destroy  the  enemy  in  his  hiding 
place.  Keep  the  bark  smooth  by  proper  culture, 
washing  with  strong  soapsuds,  or  a  weak  solution 
of  sal  soda  mixed  with  wood  ashes,  if  mossy.  A 
little  time  frequently  devoted  to  careful  inspection 
of  the  orchard  will  pay  as  good  if  not  better  interest 
than  any  other  labor  on  the  farm. 

PLOWING  ORCHARDS. 

Always  have  the  best  and  most  careful  plowman 
perform  this  business.  Oxen  are  the  best,  no  doubt, 
but  as  all  farmers  do  not  possess  them,  use  the 
most  steady  horses.  Plow  alternately  one  year 
towards  the  trees,  and  the  next  from  them.  The 
good  plowman  will  not  allow  the  plow  to  run  deep 
too  near  the  trees  so  as  to  injure  the  roots,  and  will 
have  shorter  swiffle  trees  made  on  purpose  to  plow 
the  orchard  with.  When  these  conditions  can  not 
be  all  secured,  it  is  safer  to  prevent  barking  the 
trees,  to  leave  two  or  three  furrows  nearest  them, 
and  afterwards  finish  with  one  horse  and  a  short 
swiffle  tree.  As  injury  is  often  done  in  harrowing 
among  trees,  the  driver  should  have  a  short  rope 
attached  to  the  harrow,  to  hold  in  his  hand,  so  that 
by  a  pull  he  can  throw  it  off,  if  it  inadvertently 
comes  near  the  tree 


Best  Apples  for  Different  Localities. 

It  is  now  well  understood  that  while  there 
are  a  few  good  apples  that  are  vigorous  growers, 
and  prolific  bearers  all  over  the  country,  yet 
as  a  general  rule  there  are  varieties  which  are 
peculiarly  adapted  to  only  limited  sections,  and 
in  these  localities  such  apples  are  the  best  for 
general  cultivation.  As  the  readers  of  volume 
20  remember,  we  made  an  effort  last  year  to 
gather  the  opinions  of  competent  judges  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  best  apples.  Seventy  seven  lists 
were  received,  most  of  them  from  distinguished 
pomologists,  horticultural  and  agricultural  so¬ 
cieties,  etc.  The  reports  were  published  in  de¬ 
tail  in  the  Agriculturist  for  April,  May,  and  June 
1861.  For  convenience  of  reference,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  new  subscribers,  we  present  below  a 
condensed  table  of  the  votes  or  preferences  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  whole  coimtry,  and  by  sections: 


Votes  given  u 


Early  H_. . . 

Red  Astrachan . 

American  Summer  r 
Carolina  Red  June. 
William’s  Favorite. 
Early  Strawberry... 

- §ose°'"” 

Early  Joe . 

Benoni . 

Keswick  Codlin.... 


Esopus  Spitzenberg . 

Yellow  Bellflower;. . 

Northern  Spy . 

Hubbardston  Nonsuch. . . 

Rawle’s  Janet . 

Wine  Sap . 

Westfield  Seek-no-furthei 
Golden  Russet . 


Talman  Sweeting. . . 


It  will  be  seen  that  only  three  or  four  kinds  re¬ 
ceived  even  a  majority  of  the  whole  votes,  and 
that  in  the  different  sections  of  the  country,  the 
preferences  were  considerably  varied.  Thus  of 
Autumn  apples,  while  14  out  of  17  authorities 
in  New- York  voted  for  the  Fall  Pippin,  it  re¬ 
ceived  only  10  out  of  16  votes  in  Ohio,  etc.  Of 
the  Winter  apples,  the  Baldwin  received  17 
votes  from  17  authorities  in  New-England,  and 
the  same  in  New-York,  while  it  received  no 
votes  at  the  W est ;  the  Yellow  Bellflower  stands 
highest  there.  These  votes  were  from  such  good 
authorities  that  the  above  lists  may  be  taken 
as  a  very  fair  indication  of  what  are  the  best  va¬ 
rieties  of  apples  in  the  different  sections  named. 
A  large  number  of  the  varieties  were  recom¬ 
mended,  but  we  omit  all  that  did  not  receive  at 
least  two  votes.  Each  authority  gave  a  list  of 
the  best  six  Winter  apples  (including  1  sweet,) 
five  Autumn  varieties,  and  four  Summer  varie¬ 
ties.  The  table  gives  the  total  number  of  votes 
for  each  variety— single  votes  being  omitted. 
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Beautiful  Leaved  Plants. 

All  over  the  world,  the  lovers  of  flowers  and 
those  who  cultivate  beautiful  plants  for  the  sake 
of  their  beauty  alone,  are  now  bestowing  es¬ 
pecial  attention  upon  that  large  number  of 
plants  whose  beauty  consists  in  the  various  tints 
upon  then-  foliage.  Especial  value  being  attach¬ 
ed  to  brilliantly  variegated  leaves,  plants  exliib 
iting  a  tendency  to  sport  in  this  way  are  en¬ 
couraged  in  various  ways  to  do  so,  and  thus  the 
number  is  rapidly  multiplying.  But  these  un¬ 
naturally  variegated  plants  have  generally  a 
sickly  look,  and  in  fact  many  are  really  diseased, 
while  those  painted  by  Nature’s  hand  exhibit  a 
boldness  and  variety  of  coloring  really  startling. 
Our  engraving  shows  as  well  as  it 
can  be  done  in  black  and  white,  the 
figuring  of  the  Sonerilamargaritacea-, 
but  beautiful  as  the  cut  is,  it  gives 
but  a  poor  idea  of  the  real  beauty  of 
the  plant.  The  leaves  are  brilliant 
green,  shading  off  in  stripes  into 
’ight  yellowish  green  at  the  points 
and  edges,  and  covered  with 
silvery  Avhite  dots  arranged  in 
The  under  part  of  the  leaf  is  light 
colored,  with  the  veins  of  a  hr 
red,  as  are  also  the 
the  stalk.  It  is  a  i 
was  introduced  into  England  i 
1848,  and  requires  hot-house  cultur 
Winter  aud  Summer.  It  is  propa¬ 
gated  by  cuttings,  and  has 
rose-colored  flowers.  This 
ful  little  plant  is  only  one  of  the 
multitude  of  beautiful  leafed  plants 
of  which  we  often  have 
to  say  in  the  Agriculturist ,  but  we 
know  of  none  which  so  well 
mits  of  being  represented  in  a  wood 
cuts.  The  beautiful  begonias , 
nos,  calladiumsi  crotons,  Cissus  discolor, 
and  others,  which  are  of  easy  cul¬ 
ture,  are  becoming  very  common, 
and  are  among  the  most  striking 
green-house  ornaments, 
we  have  some  native  plants  of  great 
beauty  of  foliage  which  may  well 
claim  a  place  with  these  rare  exotics. 

What  is  prettier  than  the  ribbon- 
grass  ?  A  variety  of  the  lily  of  the 
valley  is  beautifully  striped,  and 
not  only  do  some  kinds  of  ivy  show 
light-colored  veins,  but  some  are  variegated 
white  blotches .  very  peculiarly.  The  horse¬ 
shoe  geraniums  are  very  brilliantly  and  regu¬ 
larly  colored,  as  are  also  many  other  geraniums. 


the  white  pine,  yet  more  symmetrical,  bears  re¬ 
moval  better,  and  is  more  suited  to  the  moder¬ 
ate  extent  of  ordinary  pleasure-grounds.  It  is 
hardy,  more  hardy,  most  hardy.  Take  it  all  in 
all,  it  is  the  tree  for  the  people.  So  I  think. 

Gardener. — The  multitudes  raised  from  seed, 
and  sold  every  year  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
prove  its  popularity.  It  makes  a  strong,  coarse 
hedge,  and  a  good  wind  barrier  for  a  garden,  if 
it  be  trimmed  a  little  every  year  to  thicken  it. 

II.  Hemlock  Spruce.  ( Abies  Canadensis.)— Put 
second,  only  because  it  is  somewhat  hard  to 
transplant,  except  when  quite  small.  As  to  its 
intrinsic  beauty,  there  can  be  no  question ;  it 
ranks  first  among  evergreens,  native  or  foreign. 
Hardy,  of  course,  since  it  grows  wild  on  the 


May-Day  Talk  About  Evergreens. 

Neighbor. — Good  morning,  my  friend.  True 
to  my  word,  I  have  called  for  a  chat  about  those 
conifers.  Have  you  selected  your  evergreens  ? 

Gardener. — Havn’t  found  tini^o  write  out 
a  list,  but  have  got  one  in  my  head.  You  are 
prepared  to  read  off  one,  I  see,  by  the  paper  in 
your  hand.  Please  sit  down,  and  proceed  now. 

Neighbor. — I  will  do  so,  if  you  promise  to 
give  me  your  notes  and  comments,  as  I  go  on. 
I  have  given  my  trees  in  the  order  of  merit,  and 
have  added’  some  reasons  for  my  preferences. 

I.  Norway  Spruce,  j  (Abies  excelsa.) — Placed  first 
on  the  list,  because  of  its  great  general  excel¬ 
lence.  Not  so  neat,  feathery,  and  graceful  as 
the  hemlock,  yet  easier  transplanted,  and  more 
rapid  in  growth.  Not  so  grand  and  flowing  as 


fers,.  is  this  liome-born  beauty.  I  like  it  none 
the  less  for  its  shyness  in  transplanting.  It  is 
too  good  a  tree  to  be  had  without  any  painstak¬ 
ing.  Right  glad  am  I  that  it  won’t  grow  if 
set  out  like  a  fence-post.  You  didn’t  mention 
what  a  neat  emerald  hedge'  it  makes.  Begin 
with  plants  a  foot  high,  cut  them  back  well  for 
several  years,  and  the  hedge  or  screen  will  be 
come  as  impervious  almost  as  the  box- tree. 

III.  The  'Pines.:— And  first,  the  Weymouth 
Pine,  (Pinus  sfrobus.)  '  An  excellent  tree  for  parks 
or  large  ornamental  grounds— it  may,  also, 
stand  near  the  margin  of  small  yards.  The  pine 
foliage  is  heavier,  more  plume-like  and  silky 
than  the  spruce.  The  soft,  silvery  tinge  of  the 
white  pine  is  one  of  its  attractions. — The  Bliotan 
Phie,  (Pinus  Excelsa,)  resembles  the  Weymouth 
somewhat;  but  in  many  quarters  it  is  rather 
sickly,  and  can  not  be  highly  commended. 

The  Austrian,  (Pinus  Austriaca,)  is  a  noble  tree, 
with  dark,  sea-green  foliage,  holds  its  color 


fresh  and  vivid  through  the  entire  Winter,  is 
hardy  as  the  hardiest,  and  is  to  be  recommended. 

The  Oregon  Pine,  (Pinus  ponderosa,)  resembles 
the  last,  but  is  built  on  a  larger  pattern.  It  throws 
out  its  ponderous  arms  on  every  side,  grandly, 
almost  defiantly.  In  its  very  long  leaves,  it  re¬ 
sembles  some  of  those  California  pines  which 
can  not  be  successfully  grown  at  the  far  north. 

The  Scotch  pine,  (Pinus  sylvestris,)  is  worth 
a  place  in  every  collection  of  this  family.  It 
seems  to  be  less  pyramidal  than  most  of  the 
pines,  and  inclines  rather  to  an  irregular  pear- 
form,  with  the  stem  down.  As  it  becomes  large, 
it  strikes  out  into  very  picturesque  shapes. 
Gardener.— You  have  left  out  the  Corsican 
not  unwisely,  for  it  proves  slightly 
tender  at  the  far  north.  The  Cum¬ 
brian  pine  ought  to  be  in  every  list, 
however  small.  It  grows  slowly, 
but  is  very  dense  in  habit,  has  a 
fine,  glossy  green  color,  and  per¬ 
fectly  hardy.  There  are  others, 
but  you  have  included  the  best. 
IV.  The  Silver  Firs ,  ( Picea .) — South 
I  42°,  the  European  Fir,  ( Picea 
ectinata,)  is  generally  hardy,  and 
ery  desirable.  It  has  a  striking 
atuesque  symmetry.  The  Siberian, 
(Picea pichta,)  has  nearly  or  quite  all 
the  excellences  of  the  foregoing,  and 
is  hardy  further  north.  Fraser’s 
Silver  Fir  seems  to  be  a  variety  of 
the  common  Balsam  Fir,  which 
most  surely  will  be  planted  widely. 

The  Arbor  Vitae. — The  Siberian 
is  confessedly  the  best  member  of 
this  family.  As  hardy  as  the  native; 
denser  than  that,  of  a  darker  and 
richer  tint,  and  holds  its  color  bet- 
in  Winter.  The  common  Amer- 
Arbor  Vitae  is  one  of  the  most 
serviceable  of  known  trees.  By  a 
little  pains  in  choosing  specimens,' 
one  can  get  trees  handsome  enough 
for  the  finest  lawn.  Then,  for 
and  hedges,  nothing  is  bet- 
er.  It  will  grow  anywhere,  any¬ 
body  can  transplant  it,  and  it  can 
be  sheared  into  any  shape.  The 
Siberian  Arbor  Vitae  grows  very  com¬ 
pact,  a  beautiful  cone,  and  is  every 
way  adapted  for  single  specimens, 
or  to  be  set  in  rows  as  a  screen. 

VI.  The  Junipers. — Of  these  there 
are  many  varieties.  The  Swedish  is  perhaps  the 
best,  for  a  wide  range  of  latitude.  The  Irish  is 
neater  in  style  of  foliage,  but  slightly  tender  at 
the  north.  The  American  is  hardy,  but  coarser. 

Gardener. — I  wonder  the  Junipers  are  not 
more  generally  planted.  They  are  particularly 
well  suited  to  small  grounds  and  to  cemetery 
lots.  Their  spiry,  conical  shapes  throw  them 
out  in  strong  relief  among  other  trees.  But 
you  have  forgotten  the  American  Black  and. 
White  Spruce,  and  the  Red  Cedar. 

VII.  Neighbor.— I  intended  to  speak  of 
them,  and  of  several  of  the  newer  conifers 
which  promise  well.  There  is  the  T7tuiopsis  bore¬ 
alis,  which  is  hardy  through  Central  New- York, 
and  very  beautiful:  Then,  there  is  Pinus  Lamber- 
tiana,  and  Pinus  Beardsleyii  and  Picea  amabilis, 
and  Picea  Nordmaniana,  and  others  which  will 
erelong  find  a  place  among  standard  trees. 

Gardener. — A  good  list,  sir,  fof  an  amateur 
to  make  out.  The  latter  part  of  this  month'  Is 
the  best  time  to  plant.  Good  morning ;  our 
May-day  talk  has  been  pleasant  and  profitable. 
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The  Flower  Garden. 

In  this  merry  month  of  May,  the  flower  gar¬ 
den  should  begin  to  look  attractive.  The  walks 
will,  of  course,  he  cleaned  and  the  edgings  clip¬ 
ped.  The  double  Hyacinths,  which  have  quite 
heavy  flower  stems,  may  break  down  in  stormy 
weather,  if  not  protected  in  some  way.  Wide 
shingles,  set  up  on  the  exposed  sides,  will 
break  off  the  wind  somewhat.  But  they,  do  not 
look  well.  A  better  way  is  to  provide  a  bundle 
of  slender,  smooth  stakes,  about  eight  inches 
long,  and  to  tie  every  flower  stalk  to  one  of  these. 
Keep  the  ground  loose  and  work  it  smooth  be¬ 
tween  all  the  plants,  including  Narcissus,  Tu¬ 
lips,  etc.  While  the  gay  show  lasts,  make  the 
most  of  it :  it  is,  all  things  considered,  one  of 
the  finest  in- the  year,  and  will  not  come  again 
under  twelve  months.  As  soon  as  the  leaves 
turn  yellow  (not  before,)  cut  them  off  close  to 
the  ground.  Or,  if  you  are  very  neat,  and  can 
not  bear  the  first  sign  of  slovenliness,  as  soon  as 
the  Ups  of  the  leaves  become  yellow,  you  may 
lift  the  bulbs  with  a  narrow  spade  or  a  trowel,  • 
and  set  them  out  temporarily  in  a  retired  corner. 
Then  smooth  down  the  borders,  and  prepare  to 
set  summer  bedding-plants,  or  to  sow  annuals. 

But  does  some  lady  lament  that  she  has  as 
yet  no  flower-garden  ?  She  has  the  ground,  and 
seeds,  and  a  few  plants.  But  she  wants  a  little 
instruction  in  laying  out  the  borders,  and  in 
arranging  plants  in 
them.  We  subj  oin  a 
few  hints ;  but  make 
haste,  Miss  Flora,  or 
the  season  will  get 
ahead  of  you.  Sev¬ 
eral  months  ago,  we 
gave  a  sketch  of  a 
plan  worked  out  in 
our  own  grounds, 
which  looks  well,  and 
is  easily  managed. 
But  for  those  who  would  like  something  dif¬ 
ferent,  we  give  another,  (fig.  1),  a  favorite  with 
Mr.  Downing,  and  taken  from  one  of  his  books. 
In  such  symmetrical  gardens,  it  is  not  desirable 
to  use  coarse  and  tall  flowers  in  any  of  the  beds, 
as  they  would  hide  the  others  and  destroy  the 
general  effect.  Choose  rather  the  dwarfish  plants. 
For  this  particular  pattern,  it  would  be  a  good 
plan  to  set  verbenas  in  the  four  outer  beds :  say, 
white  verbenas  in  one,  pink  in  the  next,  purple 
in  the  next,  and  scarlet  in  the  last.  In  the  small, 
central  bed,  put  a  sun-dial,  or  vase,  or  classic 
figure  of  auy  kind.  An  ornamental  frame  of 
some  sort,  with  a  delicate  climber  festooned 
about  it,  would  look  well.  And  perhaps  a  single 
row  of  verbenas  or  petunias  might  encircle  this 
central  ornament.  The  twelve  other  beds  may 
be  managed  thus :  every  alternate  bed  devote  to 
bulbs,  set  at  a  reasonable  distance  apart,  so  that 
as  soon  as  the  tops  of  the  bulbs  begin  to  wither, 
showy  annuals  may  be  set  between  them.  They 
will  completely  cover  the  bed  by  mid-summer. 
Some  of  the  best  annuals  for  this  purpose,  are : 
Drummond’s  Phlox,  Portulacca,  Sweet  Alys- 
sum,  Eschscholtzia,  Collinsia  bicolor,  etc.  The 
other  six  beds  may  be  occupied  with  the  various 
scarlet  Geraniums,  Heliotropes,  Ageratum,  Petu¬ 
nias,  Pyrethrum  and  other  bedding  plants.  These 
will  keep  the  garden  in  a  blaze  of  beauty  all 
Summer.  The  walks  of  such  a  parterre  should 
be  made  of  the  finest  gravel,  and  always  kept 
clean  and  smooth. 

But  some  very  sensible  persons  do  not  like 
perfect  regularity  and  symmetry.  ■  They  are 
picturesque  in  their  tastes,  and  want  their  gar¬ 


dens  to  have  a  certain  free  and  easy,  rambling 
look.  With  an  eye  to  the  wants  of  such  people, 
we  give  the  cut  fig.  2.  This  garden,  it  will  be 
seen,  is  secluded  from  the  other  parts  of  the 


grounds,  by  low  trees  and  shrubs,  irregularly 
grouped.  It  is  entered  by  a  covered  walk,  seen 
at  a.  The  beds  are  cut  out  in  irregular  patterns, 
yet  so  fitted  to  each  other  as  to  leave  about  the 
same  width  of  walk  between  them  at  all  points' 
The  walks  may  be  of  gravel  laid  over  a  solid 
bottom  of  cobblestones,  or  of  smooth  turf.  If 
of  the  latter,  the  grass  must  be  shorn  and  rolled 
once  a  week,  and  the  verges  neatly  trimmed. 
The  planting  of  the  beds  may  be  done  in  a  pic¬ 
turesque  manner — placing  a  plant  here  and 
there,  without  regard  to  size  or  character — some 
pains  may  be  taken  to  assort  colors,  bights, 
etc.  Quite  a  pleasing  effect  is  produced  by  such 
a  garden. 


Crinoline  Flower  Pots. 

The  Moss  baskets,  of  which  an  account  was 
recently  given  (page  20),  are  exciting,  deserved¬ 
ly,  so  much  interest  that  we  present  here  an  en¬ 
graving  of  another  contrivance  known  in  Eng¬ 
land  by  the  fanciful  name  of  the  “  Crinoline 
Pot.”  Various  kinds  of  green-house  mosses, 
etc.,  are  used  for  lining  the  pots  or  wire  baskets 
and  holding  the  soil.  Among  these  named  are: 
the  procumbent  Selaginellas,  several  Adian- 
tums,  Aspidiums,  and  Aspleniums,  Camptosorus 
rhizophyllus ,  Divallia  dissecta,pentapTiylla,  and  Fady- 


enia  prodfera.  The  plants  that  succeed  best  in 
these  pots  are  heaths,  ferns,  all  peat .  loving 
plants,  and  doubtless  many  others.  PI  ants  may 
be  so  placed  as  to  protrude  from  any  or  all  sides 
and  even  from  the  bottom,  and,  with  the  moss 
which  clothes  the  soil,  present  a  mass  of  beau¬ 
tiful  verdure,  at  times  rendered  still  more  at¬ 
tractive  by  bloom. 


Transplanting  Tomatoes,  etc. 

If  tomatoes,  cabbage-plants,  and  the  like,  are 
“  pricked  out  ”  several  times  in  the  liot-bed  or 
seed-bed,  they  will  become  more  stocky,  and 
will  form  a  mass  of  roots  which  will  make  their 
final  removal  to  the  open  ground  an  easy  mat¬ 
ter,  and  ensure  their  making  a  speedy  and  rapid 
growth.  (By  “  pricking  out  ”  gardeners  mean 
transplanting  from  a  thick  bed  to  give  each 
plant  more  room  to  expand  its  tops  and  roots, 
and  thus  secure  a  more  stocky  habit.  The  roots 
of  plants  frequently  transplanted  are  likely  to 
grow  in  a  more  compact  mass,  and  endure  this 
final  removal  better.)  While  still  under  the 
glasses,  they  should  have  as  much  air  as  possible 
by  day  time,  to  inure  them  to  the  atmosphere  of 
out-doors.  Just  after  a  shower  the  ground  is  wet 
enough  to  refresh  the  roots,  and  the  air  is  so 
moist  that  it  does  not  exhaust  the  plants  by 
rapid  evaporation.  But  that  good  shower  does 
not  always  come  at  just  the  desired  time;  the 
season  is  advancing,  our  plants  are  full  grown, 
and  ought  to  be  in  the  garden ;  what  shall  we 
do  ?  Do  this :  provide  a  number  of  old  boxes, 
or  a  few  dozen  shingles,  and  have  at  hand  a  few 
pails  of  tepid  water.  Having  stretched  aline, 
make  holes  along  side  of  it,  where  the  plants 
are  to  stand,  and  pour  a  pint  or  more  of  water 
into  each,  leaving  it  to  soak  away.  Take  up 
your  plants  carefully  with  a  garden  trowel,  pre¬ 
serving  as  much  dirt  as  possible  around  the 
roots,  and  then  set  them  in  the  holes,  drawing 
fine  soil  around  them,  and  covering  the"  stems  a 
little  higher  than  thay  stood  before.  Previous 
to  finishing  off,  pour  about  half  a  pint  of  water 
into  each  hole,  and  then  cover  with  common 
dry  soil, — though  this  last  watering  is  not  essen¬ 
tial.  Shield  each  plant  with  a  box  or  with 
shingles  from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  The  leaves 
may  droop  a  little  for  a  day  or  two,  but  they 
will  revive  again,  and  not  a  plant  be  lost.  Fol- 
lowing  this  method  one  can  transplant  these, 
and  many  other  plants,  whenever  he  pleases. 


Poisonous  Plants  and  Antidotes. 

Poison  Sumach,  Poison  Elder,  Poison  Dogwood,  ( Rhus 
venenata.)  Poison  Ivy,  Poison  Oak,  ( Rhus  toxicoden¬ 
dron,)  Climbing  Ivy  ( Rhus  radicans)i 
The  poisonous  acrid  property  of  the  milky  juice 
of  these  shrubs  is  neutralized  and  made  harmless 
by  almost  any  alkali.  When  therefore  one  has  been 
exposed  to  being  “  poisoned  ”  by  either  of  these 
plants,  the  parts  exposed  should  be  washed  as  soon 
as  possible  in  a  weak  solution  of  potash,  saleratiis", 
soda  or  ammonia  water,  or  even  strong-  soapsuds.' 
A  piece  of  hard  soap  carried  in  the  pocket  to  be 
used  as  occasion  demanded  might  save  a  good’deal 
of  after  torment.  White  lye  forms  a  very  simple  1 
and  a  very  complete  protection  against  the  poison 
of  Dogwood,  or  Ivy.  It  is  made,  as  almost  every 
body  knows,  by  putting  a  couple  of  shovelfuls  of 
hard  wood  ashes  into  a  pail  of  water,  stirring  it  up 
well  and  standing  it  aside  to  settle.  Before  going 
out  to  work  among  Dogwood  or  Ivy,  wet  tiie 
hands,  arms,  face,  and  legs,  so  far  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary,  with  the  We  and  let  it  dry  on  the  skin.  You 
may  now  worlTamong  the  vile  stuff  without  harm. 
Take  care  not  to  make  the  lye  strong  enough  to  in¬ 
jure  the  skin,  the  same  caution  must  be  observed 
in  the  use  of  the  alkalies  named  above.  When  the 
poisonous  juice  has  been  in  contact  with  the  skin 
for  some  time  and  specially  after  the  inflammation 
has  set  in,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  its  action  can  j 
be  controlled,  the  poison  must  run  its  course.  In¬ 
deed  if  much  of  the  surface  of  the  body  is  affected, 
it  will  be  very  unsafe  to  attempt  to  drive  it  away. 

I  once  met  with  a  case  where  the  eruption  left  the 
skin  and  settled  upon  the  lungs,  throwing  the  pa¬ 
tient  into  great  danger  of  speedy  death  from  con¬ 
gestion  of  that  organ.  Very  active  treatment  re- 
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lievedhim  from  the  present  danger,  hut  it  was 
months  before  he  got  rid  of  a  troublesome  and 
alarming  cough  which  followed.  The  sufferer  must 
keep  cool— live  on  water  gruel— call  to  his  aid  all 
his  patience  and  bear  his  torment  as  he  best  can. 
A  moderate  dose  or  two  of  Epsom  salts  will  serve 
to  cool  the  blood  and  to  keep  the  eruption  from 
running  into  bad  sores  or  ending  in  a  crop  of  boils. 
-  K. 

The  writer  adds  in  a  note  to  the  Editor  :  “  I  have 
suffered  severely  often— and  once  dangerously  from  thd* 
plants  named  above,  and  know  from  trial  and  experi¬ 
ment  the  neutralizers  of  the  poison.” 


Vinegar— Acetous  Fermentation. 

The  sharpness  of  vinegar  is  due  to  acetic  acid 
which  it  contains.  Its  color  and  flavor,  aside  from 
the  sourness,  are  due  to  the  other  ingredients  of  the 
cider  wine,  or  any  thing  else  from  which  it  is  made. 
Acetic  acid  is  only  produced  from  alcohol,  which, 
absorbing  oxygen  from  the  air,  becomes  acetic  acid. 
Alcoholic  liquids  will  rapidly  turn  to  vinegar  if  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  air,  and  the  more  thoroughly  exposed, 
the  more  rapidly  will  this,  which  is  called  the  ace¬ 
tous  fermentation,  proceed.  Warmth  also  greatly 
promotes  it,  and  any  fermenting  body  diffused 
through  any  liquid  containing  alcohol  causes  it  to 
go  on  more  rapidly.  Good  cider  vinegar  contains 
only  about  5  per  cent,  of  acetic  acid ;  it  is  very  strong 
when  it  contains  6  to  8  per  cent,  and  the  best  wine 
vinegar  contains  only  10  per  cent.  This  renders  it 
necessary  where  vinegar  is  transported  far,  to  carry 
93  to  95  per  cent,  of  water,  and  so,  of  course,  it  is 
much  cheaper  to  carry  the  strong  acid  and  make  vin¬ 
egar  by  adding  it  to  water  at  the  journey’s  end. 
“  Distilled  vinegar,”  or  acetic  acid  lacks  the  pleas¬ 
ant  flavor  of  good  cider  vinegar  and  has  only  the 
peculiar  taste  of  the  volatile  pungent  acid  itself. 

When  cider  is  set  for  vinegar,  place  the  barrels 
in  a  warm  shed,  or  even  in  the  open  air,  on  the  sun¬ 
ny  side  of  the  house,  tack  some  gauze  over  the 
bung-holes,  to  keep  insects  out,  and  it  will  soon  be¬ 
come  vinegar.  The  addition  of  “mother  of  vine¬ 
gar,”  whieh  is  a  fungus  plant  (My  coderm  a  aceti), 
seems  to  give  an  impulse  to  the  fermentation,  and 
the  same  be  given  by  a  quart  or  two  of  good  strong 
vinegar  drawn  from  the  bottom  of  the  barrel ;  but 
'if  the  cider  has  any  proper  strength,  these  additions 
are  of  no  advantage,  and  if  it  is  weak  they  are  apt 
to  produce  moldiness. 


For  the  American  Agriculturist. 

Hints  on  the  Art  of  Butter  Making. 

In  order  to  make  pure  butter,  something  is  re¬ 
quired  besides  the  good  breed  of  cows— the  sweet 
grasses— the  soft  springs— the  rolling  lands— and 
the  rich  milk,  and  the  most  experienced  churners 
—the  most  improved  machinery— the  purest  atmos¬ 
phere— the  best  material  may  be  manufactured  into 
yellow  grease  instead  of  butter,  unless  the  process 
be  properly  performed.  It  is  a  fact  well  known  to 
scientific  dairymen,  that  the  pure  butter  is  not  made 
by  agitating  the  milk— not  made  by  the  process  of  churn¬ 
ing.  Butter  already  exists  in  the  milk,  and  the  art 
of  separating  it  from  the  milk,  is  that  on  which 
the  success  of  the  dairy  depends. 

Butter  exists  in  globules  so  small  as  to  defy  the 
detection  of  the  eye  unaided  by  the  microscope,  and 
the  removal  of  these  globules  without  crushing 
them,  is  the  delicate  and  difficult  task  the  dairy¬ 
man  has  to  do.  There  is  no  luxury  that  comes  to  the 
table  which  is  so  exquisitely  sensitive  as  butter.  If 
the  cow  feeds  on  white  clover,  the  butter  has  a  white 
clover  flavor ;  if  she  feeds  on  cabbages,  the  butter 
has  the  flavor  of  cabbage ;  if  the  butter  is  kept  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  stable,  it  forthwith  becomes  taint¬ 
ed  with  the  smell  of  the  stable ;  if  packed  away  in 
pine  tubs,  it  catches  the  taste  and  odor  of  the  pine. 
It  requires  skillful  handling  or  it  will  certainly  be 
spoiled.  If  there  is  too  much  rubbing  in  the  churn, 
these  fine  globules,  mashed  and  crushed  against  the 
sides  of  the  churn,  will  give  greasy  butter ;  and  if 
the  air  is  excluded  the  gases  will  injure  it.  What 
can  be  done,  you  inquire,  to  cause  the  adhesion  of 


the  globules  without  grinding  or  breaking  them. 
Experienced  churners  answer  the  question,  when 
they  caution  young  beginners  not  to  churn  too  fast, 
not  to  heat  the  milk  too  much,  not  to  overdo,  etc. 
They  may  not  in  every  instance  understand  the 
philosophy  of  the  fact,  but  they  do  know  the  fact, 
that  “overdoing”  makes  grease  and  not  butter. 
The  seasoning  of  butter  is  a  matter  of  taste,  and 
there  are  a  great  many  persons  who  imagine  that 
the  more  salt  they  put  in  the  butter  the  better  it 
keeps.  That  is  a  great  mistake.  Just  enough  and 
none  too  much  is  what  is  required.  [Few  indeed, 
even  among  butter  makers  in  this  country,  know 
the  luxury  of  fresh  butter  with  no  salt  at  all. — Ed.] 
Too  much  will  spoil  the  taste  and  not  save  the  but¬ 
ter.  Without  penetrating  any  deeper  at  present 
into  the  philosophy  of  butter  making,  I  will  simply 
add  that,  a  gentle  and  uniform  agitation  of  the  milk 
will  best  reward  the  butter  maker  for  his  pains. 
[The  cream  should  have  a  temperature  of  about 
65°  F.  when  churning  begins.— Ed.]  The  butter 
should  be  kept  away  from  all  unpleasant  odors,  and 
when  put  down  should  be  packed  in  white  oak  tubs. 

Clean  cows,  clean  stables,  sweet  churns  and  pans, 
neat  and  tidy  operators, are  among  the  things  desired 
by  those  who  would  send  pure  butter  to  market. 

Geo.  W.  Bungay. 


Grease  Spots. 

A  grease  spot  on  many  delicate  fabrics  is  a 
difficult  thing  to  remove,  on  others  it  comes  away 
very  easily.  When  first  made,  before  the  fibers  have 
thoroughly  absorbed  the  grease,  soap  of  almost 
any  kind  will  often  quickly  remove  it ;  after  a  few 
days,  a  soap  of  peculiar  quality  is  required.  The 
hardest  and  whitest  is  commonly  best,  and  soft- 
soap  is  the  most  powerful,  but  liable  to  change  the 
color  or  weaken  the  texture  of  the  goods.  Turpen¬ 
tine,  kerosene,  and  other  carbonaceous  liquids,  have 
a  great  affinity  for  grease,  and  dissolve  it,  but  are 
themselves  so  difficult  to  remove  from  cloth  that  by 
their  use  we  are  apt  to  only  diffuse  the  grease  over 
a  larger  surface.  Ether,  chloroform,  and  to  a  limi- 
ited  extent,  alcohol,  dissolves  grease,  and  though 
they  do  not  remove  it  any  better  than  turpentine, 
yet  they  bring  it  into  a  condition  to  be  easily  wash¬ 
ed  away  by  soap  and  water.  On  fabrics  not  injured 
by  alkalies,  ammonia  water  used  to  wet  the  spots, 
renders  them  easy  of  removal.  Ox  gall  is  a  soap  of 
a  very  delicate,  mild  character.  It  will  sometimes 
remove  grease,  and  other  spots  from  silks,  and 
other  delicate  fabrics,  without  injury  to  the  colors, 
when  every  thing  else  fails ;  it  is  itself  easily  wash¬ 
ed  off.  Almost  any  very  fine  soft  substance  will 
absorb  grease.  The  articles  most  in  use  and  very 
effective  are,  potter’s  clay,  French  chalk,  common 
chalk.  These  are  scraped  upon  the  spot  in  fine 
powder,  or  wet  up  to  a  paste  and  laid  upon  it,  and 
then  by  application  of  a  hot-iron  in  close  proximity, 
the  grease,  even  though  it  be  wax  or  spermaceti,  is 
absorbed  by  the  clay  and  may  be  washed  away,  and 
all  removed  after  a  few  patient  applications.  In 
the  absence  of  clay  or  French  chalk,  or  on  fabrics 
likely  to  be  injured  by  them,  any  bibulous  paper 
(such  as  will  quickly  absorb  water,  like  blotting 
paper)  may  be  laid  upon  the  spot,  and  a  hot-iron 
being  applied,  a  great  part  of  the  grease  will  be 
taken  up  by  the  paper,  and  the  rest  chiefly  diffused 
so  as  not  to  be  seen. 


Cocoanut  Shell  Hanging  Basket. 

Miss  E.  M.  Powell,  of  Ghent,  writes  to  the  Agri¬ 
culturist  :  “  A  very  pretty  hanging  basket  can  be 
made  by  sawing  off  about  three  inches  from  the 
smaller  end  of  a  cocoanut,  removing  the  meat,  and 
covering  the  outside  with  the  green,  the  cup,  and 
the  wood  mosses.  These  may  be  fastened  to  the 
shell  with  a  solution  of  gum  arabic,  made  very  thick. 
I  have  one  containing  moneywort  (growing  in  the 
shell)  which  droops  gracefully  over  the  sides,  and  a 
verbena  which  is  now  (March  22,)  in  bloom.  These 
cups  or  baskets  are  very  easily  and  quickly  made, 

and  they  are  very  beautiful.” - [The  shell  is  of 

course  suspended  upon  a  string  which  may  be  at¬ 


tached  to  the  upper  rim  of  the  cup  by  means  of 
small  holes.  Small  vines  or  moss  may  be  trained  up 
the  strings.  See  page  212,  July  Agriculturist,  1861. 
These  ornaments  cost  little  or  nothing,  and  they 
add  much  to  the  cheerfulness  of  a  room.  They  are 
as  good  as  medicine  in  the  room  of  an  invalid. — Ed.] 


Stone  Jugs  vs.  Tin  Cans  for  Fruits. 

W.  B.  B.,  of  Southern  Minnesota,  writes  to  the 
Agriculturist  thus :  “  Here  at  the  West,  tin  cans  cost 
at  least  33  cents  per  gallon,  and  can  be  used 
but  once,  to  which  must  be  added  considerable  more 
if  you  live  far  from  the  tinman.  The  “  self  sealers  ” 
cost  45  cents  a  quart  here !  Stone  jugs  cost  only  a 
“York  Shilling”  (12X  cents)  per  gallon,  and  will 
last  for  years.  On  three  years’  trial  we  find  the 
jugs  preserve  fruit  better  than  tin  cans.  We  fill  the 
jugs  while  standing  on  a  hot  stove ;  and  while  the 
contents  are  boiling  hot,  close  them  with  a  cork  or 
nicely  fitting  plug  of  soft  wood,  covering  with  melt¬ 
ed  sealing  wax  or  resin.” 

[Remakes. — After  using  hundreds  of  tin  cans, 
common  and  self  sealing,  we  have  discarded  them 
entirely,  and  advise  others  to  do  so,  on  account  of 
the  danger  there  always  is  of  the  corrosion  of  the 
tin  and  the  production  of  poisonous  6alts.  Well 
glazed  stone  ware,  jars,  bottles,  or  jugs,  answer 
well.  We  prefer  glass,  however.  The  dark  colored 
glass  is  cheap.  We  use  wide  necked  bottles,  one 
and  two  quart  sizes — mostly  quarts — corking  while 
hot,  wiping  clean  and  dry,  and  covering  with  ce¬ 
ment  made  of  one  pound  of  resin  with  about  one 
ounce  of  tallow  melted  together.  The  bottles  are 
then  set  necks  downward  in  small  tin  patty  pans, 
costing  a  penny  apiece,  or  in  old  saucers  if  these  be 
on  hand,  and  cement  enough  is  dipped  in  to  com¬ 
pletely  envelop  the  top  of  the  bottle  neck.  This 
entirely  shuts  out  access  of  air.  If  the  bottles  be 
filled  with  hot  fruits,  and  be  corked  and  sealed 
while  still  hot,  the  pressure  is  always  inward,  but 
the  tin  or  saucer  covers  prevent  the  cork  being 
forced  in  by  the  air.  We  merely  heat  the  fruits 
through  in  a  kettle,  dip  them  into  the  jars,  or  glass 
bottles  of  any  kind,  and  seal  as  above.  The  expe¬ 
rience  of  two  years  proves  this  mode  to  be  the  cheap¬ 
est  and  best.  But  more  full  particulars  next  month.] 


About  Unleavened  Bread. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 

I  believe  it  is  generally  admitted  that  yeast,  cream 
of  tartar,  and  saleratus  do  not  add  any  nutritive 
properties  to  bread.  But  it  is  also  as  generally  be¬ 
lieved  that  good  bread  can  not  be  made  without 
them.  This  I  think  is  a  mistake.  Certainly  some 
of  the  best  bread  I  ever  tasted  was  made  as  follows : 

No.  1.  Take  wheat  flour  (either  Graham,  or  fine,) 
and  pure  soft  water,  and  make  into  a  very  stiff  dough, 
roll  out  from  half  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  thick, 
cut  into  cakes  two  inches  or  less  square,  or  round 
like  crackers,  prick  them  through  several  times 
with  a  fork  (to  prevent  blistering),  pass  them  into 
an  oven  sufficiently  hot  to  bake  wheat  bread,  and 
keep  up  the  heat  for  twenty  minutes  or  more. 

No.  2.  Mixtures  of  corn,  rye,  oats,  and  barley 
flour.  If  any  one  of  these  alone,  on  any  two  or 
three  of  them  in  almost  any  preparation,  be  mixed 
with  pure  soft  water  and  baked  as  directed  in  No. 
1,  an  excellent  bread  will  be  produced. 

Bread  made  according  to  the  above  directions  and 
thoroughly  dried  in  the  air  after  baking,  or  better, 
in  a  warm  oven,  will  keep  for  many  months,  and 
lose  none  of  its  natural  taste  or  good  qualities, 
especially  No.  1.  Remember  that  nothing  but  wa¬ 
ter  and  flour,  or  meal,  not  even  salt,  is  added  in  mak¬ 
ing  unleavened  bread ;  neither  is  the  dough  allowed 
to  rise  before  baking.  It  rises  while  in  the  oven. 
This  bread  is  not  so  soft  and  spongy  as  fermented 
bread,  yet  enough  so  for  persons  having  good  teeth. 
Those  having  poor  masticators  can  soak  it  in  water 
or  milk,  or  in  any  way  that  they  would  use  com¬ 
mon  crackers.  If  properly  prepared,  this  bread  does 
..not  loose  its  meet  natural  taste  by  long  keeping,  nor 
can  it  sour,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  with  raised 
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bread.  Do  not  be  discouraged  if  tbe  first  trial  prove 
a  failure,  but  try  again.  It  is  not  uncommon  even 
for  experienced  bakers  to  occasionally  get  a  poor 
batch  of  raised  bread.  We  made  very  many  trials 
before  we  properly  understood  it.  Now  we  are 
more  sure  of  good  bread  every  time  we  bake,  than 
in  the  old  way.  E,  W.  Knight. 

Glenns  Falls,  N.  Y.,  March  4. 

Remarks. — We  give  the  above,  not  to  endorse  it 
especially,  for  the  taste  of  people  generally  would  re¬ 
quire  to  be  greatly  changed,  before  they  could  be  • 
brought  to  substitute  for  light  nicely  raised  bread, 
the  hard  unleavened  water-mixed  cakes.  It  can  not 
be  denied,  however,  that  so  far  as  health  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  pure  unbolted  ground  meal  of  wheat  or 
other  grain,  is  better  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
body  than  the  fine  bolted  flour.  But  there  is  one 
consideration  not  taken  into  account  by  those  who 
would  discard  yeast-raised  bread.  To  enter  into  the 
blood  as  nutriment  to  the  body,  food  must  be  di¬ 
gested,  that  is,  its  chemical  structure  must  be 
changed,  and  a  new  arrangement  of  its  elements  be 
produced,  which  is  equivalent  to  saying  it  part¬ 
ly  decays  in  the  stomach  so  that  its  elements, 
simple  and  proximate,  may  enter  into  other  combi¬ 
nations.  The  fermentation  (raising  by  yeast)  is  a 
step  in  this  decay  or  destructive  process,  and  it  may 
well  be  queried  whether  fermented  bread  is  not 
better  adapted  to  digestion  than  unleavened  bread. 
The  yeasting,  fermentation,  or  raising  of  the  bread, 
is  so  much  work  done  in  advance  for  the  digestive 
organs  of  the  stomach.  The  baking  merely  stops 
the  destructive  fermentation  at  a  particular  point, 
to  be  resumed  again  when  brought  in  contact  with 
the  gastric  fluid.  If  this  view  be  correct,  sour 
bread — that  fermented  to  excess — may  be  quite  as 
healthful  as  the  sweetest.  It  certainly  goes  through 
a  souring,  destructive  process  in  the  stomach,  be¬ 
fore  it  gets  into  the  blood  as  nutritative  chyle.  So 
far  as  health  is  concerned,  those  people  who  habit¬ 
ually  use  sour  bread,  from  want  of  skill,  or  from 
preference,  do  not  appear  to  be  less  healthy,  or  to 
suffer  more  from  indigestion  than  other  classes.  As 
for  the  taste  in  the  matter,  that  depends  mainly 
upon  habit.  The  writer  above  has  learned  to  like 
the  hard  unleavened  cakes,  and  doubtless  enjoys 
them.  Another  learns  to  like  the  sharp  acid  flavor 
of  sour  bread,  and  esteems  your  light  sweet  bread 
as  insipid.  The  latter  is  the  case  generally  with  the 
people  of  Central  Europe.— Ed.] 


Old  Fashioned  “Hulled  Corn.” 

“Aunt  Mary  ”  of  Colchester,  writes  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist :  “  Some  of  the  old  fashioned 
ways  of  using  com,  in  vogue  when  wheat  flour  was 
almost  as  scarce  and  precious  as  gold  dust,  are  wor¬ 
thy  of  being  called  to  mind  now,  especially  by 
those  who  do  not  relish  corn  bread  or  ‘hoe-cake.’ 
Here,  for  example,  is  my  old  and  my  present  way 
of  hulling  corn,  which  furnishes  a  dish  that  would 
have  pleased  Mr.  Smith,  and  perhaps  have  made 
him  outgrow  his  suspenders  in  half  the  time  men¬ 
tioned  in  connection  with  his  picture  in  the  March 
Agriculturist : — Take  about  as  much  ripe  dry  corn  as 
would  be  shelled  from  a  dozen  ears,  and  put  it  in  an 
iron  kettle,  covering  it  with  cold  water.  Tie  in  a 
cloth  or  small  bag  about  two  teacupfuls  of  good 
wood  ashes ;  put  the  bag  in  with  the  corn,  and  boil 
until  it  looks  yellow,  and  tastes  pretty  strongly  of 
the  alkali.  Take  out  the  bag,  and  boil  the  corn 
slowly  in  the  lye  for  an  hour  or  so ;  then  pour  off 
the  lye  and  add  cold  water,  and  simmer  until  the 
com  swells.  If  the  hulls  do  not  then  come  off  by 
stirring,  turn  off  the  water  and  mb  the  corn  in  a 
clean  coarse  towel,  which  will  remove  most  of  the 
hulls.  Again  add  more  water  and  simmer  for  sev¬ 
eral  hours,  stirring  often  to  prevent  burning.  When 
it  swells  out  large,  becomes  softened  through,  and 
looks  white,  add  salt  to  the  liking,  and  let  the  water 
cook  nearly  away.  Eat  warm  or  cold,  wijth  cream 
or  milk.  In  cold  weather  it  will  be  just  as  good 
when  several  days  old.”— [We  agree  with  ‘Aunt 
Mary  ’  that  this  old  fashioned  hulled  corn  is  a  good 
dish.  Rightly  prepared,  it  is  as  soft  and  delicate  as 
green  corn  in  the  ear,  though  it  has  not  the  sweet¬ 
ish  taste.  Unless  plenty  of  water  be  added  to 


thoroughly  wash  off  the  alkali  after  the  hulls  are 
loosened,  it  will  not  suit  the  taste  of  some  persons. 
The  salting  is  an  important  part  also.  Most  per¬ 
sons  leave  it  too  fresh,  though  we  have  tasted  it 
when  spoiled  with  excess  of  salt.  It  is  a  little 
troublesome  to  prepare,  but  is  cheap,  and  good 
enough  to  pay  for  the  labor.  We  wish  ‘Aunt  Mary’ 
was  our  next  door  neighbor,  so  that  we  could  often 
drop  in  for  a  dish  of  the  old  fashioned  hulled  corn, 
that  in  our  boyhood  we  considered  as  one  of  the 
greatest  luxuries,  but  which  has  seldom  been  met 
with  in  later  years.] 


Corn  Bread  Questions— Explanations. 

Many  inquiries  are  made  for  particulars  concern¬ 
ing  the  various  corn  bread  recipes  published  in  the 
first  three  numbers  of  this  volume.  We  can  not 
answer  them ;  the  contributors  mostly  live  at  too 
great  a  distance  to  be  personally  consulted.  W e  pub¬ 
lished  the  directions  just  as  given,  or  with  emenda¬ 
tions  in  the  words  and  style  only— not  in  the  pre¬ 
scriptions.  A  few  write  that  they  have  followed  the 
directions,  and  yet  can  not  produce  good  bread  or 
cake,  and  intimate  that  there  must  have  been  some 
mistake  or  deception.  We  take  it  that  none  of  the 
contributors  would  give  directions  different  from 
these  by  which  the  actual  specimens  sent  were  made. 
A  great  deal  depends  upon  the  skill  of  the  opera¬ 
tor  in  using  any  recipe.  Two  persons  will  often 
produce  a  very  different  article  of  food,  though  both 
try  to  follow  precisely  the  same  directions.  Com¬ 
paratively  few  housekeepers  make  every  batch  of 
bread  from  the  same  barrel  equally  good,  though  in¬ 
tending  to  pursue  the  same  method  in  each  baking. 


Pot-Pies. 

A  good  pot-pie  is  a  good  thing;  heavy,  half-cook¬ 
ed  dough  is  poor  eating,  and  hard  to  be  digested, 
whether  cookedinthe  form  ofbreadloaves,  biscuits, 
or  in  a  kettle.  A  lady  reader  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  whose  pot-pies  we  have  proved  and  ap¬ 
proved  more  than  once,  writes  out  the  following 
directions :  Make  the  dough  just  as  for  raised  bis¬ 
cuits  ;  an  egg,  beaten  and  mixed  in  with  the  butter 
or  lard  shortening,  improves  the  lightness  and  qual¬ 
ity,  but  is  not  necessary.  When  the  meat  is  boiled 
nearly  enough,  cut  the  dough  into  small  biscuit 
size,  and  lay  the  pieces  not  among  the  meat,  but  on  a 
perforated  tin  placed  in  the  pot  just  above  the  li¬ 
quid  ;  cover  and  cook  them  through  by  the  steam. 
Stir  a  little  flour  into  the  meat  liquor  and  boil  it 
well;  lay  the  cooked  crust  on  the  dish  and  pour 

over  it  the  gravy  and  the  meat. - (2)  Mrs.  Lucy 

Upson,  of  Pecatonica,  Winnebago  Co.,  HI.,  contrib¬ 
utes  the  following :  “  For  the  crust,  use  1  pint  of 
sweet  milk,  1  teaspoonful  of  soda,  2  teaspoonfuls 
cream  of  tartar,  butter  the  size  of  an  egg,  and  flour 
enough  to  make  dough  as  stiff  as  for  tea-biseuit. 
Roll  out  and  cut  like  biscuit  and  drop  on  the  top  of 
the  chicken,  cover  and  boil  20  minutes.” 

Meat  for  Pot-Pies. — Tender  poultry  is  of  course 
preferable,  when  to  be  obtained;  but  almost  any 
kind  of  meat  not  too  fat,  answers  well.  Good  veal, 
and  lamb,  are  next  to  poultry,  but  beef,  lean  pork, 
or  spare-rib,  or  any  kind  of  lean  meat  is  far  from  a 
poor  substitute,  if  the  crust  be  made  light. 


Salad  Dressing. 

It  is  a  great  art  to  make  a  good  dressing  for  green 
salad— lettuce  or  endive.  The  art  consists  in  ming¬ 
ling  the  various  ingredients  so  that  each  will  be¬ 
come  disguised  and  in  its  turn  disguise  the  others 
while  the  combination  in  no  wise  obscures  the  de¬ 
licious  flavor  of  the  lettuce  or  endives — but  rather 
augments  it  and  promotes  its  digestibility. . .  .Take 
the  yolks  of  two  hard  boiled  eggs,  crumble  them 
with  a  silver  fork  or  dessert  spoon,  add  about  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  ground  mustard  and  a  teaspoonful 
of  salt,  and  mix  all  well  together.  Then  add  in 
three  portions  a  dessert  spoonful  of  pure  olive,  wal¬ 
nut  or  poppy  oil,  and  rub  the  whole  to  a  uniform 
smoothness.  The  addition  of  twice  the  quantity 
of  oil  will  improve  the  salad  to  the  taste  of  many, 
and  nothing  is  more  healthful ;  a  dash  of  cayenne 
pepper,  or  a  few  drops  of  pepper  vinegar  may  also 


be  added;  finally  add  about  a  dessert  spoonful  of 
sharp  vinegar,  and  if  the  dressing  is  not  fluid  enough, 
a  little  water  or  more  vinegar,  adding  it  gradually 
and.  rubbing  thoroughly  all  the  time.  A  little  ex¬ 
perience  only  is  necessary,  but  it  requires  tact  and 
patience.  Most  people  abhor  oil  because  they  pour 
it  over  the  green  leaves  instead  of  blending  it 
in  a  dressing.  Others  douse  on  oil,  catsup,  mustard, 
pepper,  salt— every  spice  or  condiment  they  can 
lay  hands  upon— sugar  it  well  besides,  and  then 
drown  it  in  vinegar.  Think  of  catsup  on  a  crisp 
lettuce  head — horrible ! 


Greasing  a  Griddle— The  Best  Way. 

“Letty  Ermin  ”  of  New-Tork,  writes  to  the  Agri¬ 
culturist  thus :  The  soapstone  griddles  require  no 
greasing,  but  the  “flap-jacks”  are  insipid.  Too 
much  fat  is  equally  objectionable.  The  piece  of  fat 
pork  commonly  used  becomes  blackened  and 
seared  to  bitterness— disagreeable  to  the  eye,  at 
least.  The  very  best  greaser  is  a  linen  swab,  dipped 
into  nicely  tried  drippings,  or  suet  warmed,  and 
rubbed  quickly  over  the  surface.— This  same  kind 
of  “swab”  of  smaller  size,  is  also  the  best  thing 
for  greasing  bread  pans,  and  for  fitting  into  the  cor¬ 
ners  and  scallops  of  cake  forms. 


“Pot-au-feu”  Recipe  direct  from  France. 

Montarois,  France,  March  12th,  1862. 
Mr.  Editor:  Seeing  in  the  Jan uar.y  Agriculturist 
an  inquiry  for  a  recipe  for  the  French11  Pot-au-feu.” 
I  send  one  that  is  good,  and  at  your  disposal.  Al¬ 
though  so  far  away  from  our  native  land,  we  think 
we  cannot  do  without  your  most  excellent  journal. 
To  1  gallon  of  water,  put  4  lbs.  of  beef,  8  teaspoon¬ 
fuls  of  salt,  and  1  of  pepper ;  set  it  on  the  fire, 
and  as  the  scum  rises,  skim  it  until  clear.  Then 
add  2  carrots,  2  turnips,  2  leeks,  cut  in  pieces  ;  2 
onions,  in  one  of  which  stick  8  cloVes  ;  1  burnt 
onion,  or  other  coloring.  Boil  gently  5  or  C 
hours.  The  broth,  with  good  wheat  bread,  ver¬ 
micelli,  or  tapioca,  is  good  enough  for  any  table. 
The  meat  is  to  be  served  afterward  with  the  vege¬ 
tables.  E.  M.  L. 

Laui'el  Leaves,  mentioned  in  a  recipe  for 
Pot-au-feu  on  page  86,  are  not  leaves  of  “ground 
laurel,”  “  high,”  nor  “  low  laurel,”  nor  of  any  other 
wild  plant  called  laurel  by  our  country  folk,  but  the 
common  European  laurel,  or  bay  laurel,  Laurusndb- 
ilis.  It  is  cultivated  sometimes  in  this  country, 
and  we  are  familiar  with  the  leaves,  which  are  often 
used  in  packing  fig  drums. 

- .  rna^in  ,  |» - 

Breakfast  Cake. 

Mrs.  Bennett,  Ripley  Co.,  Ind.,  recommends : 
“2%  cups  flour,  8  well  beaten  eggs,  1  teaspoonful 
salt,  and  sweet  milk  enough  to  make  a  stiff  batter. 
Add  the  eggs  last.  Put  in  a  hot,  greased  pan,  and 
bake  until  brown.” 


Cheap  Cup  Cake. 

Contributed  to  the  Agriculturist  by  some  one 
whose  name  is  not  on  the  recipe.  “  Take  8  cups  of 
flour,  2  cups  of  sugar,  1  cup  of  butter,  4  eggs, 
cup  of  sweet  milk,  %  teaspoonful  of  soda,  and  1 
teaspoonful  of  cream  of  tartar ;  flavor  to  the  taste.” 


Corn  Meal  Pudding. 

By  same  as  above :  Take  1  quart  of  mush,  and 
cool  it  with  new  sweet  milk  (not  quite  as  much 
milk  as  muift),  5  eggs,  %  teacupful  of  sugar,  1  tea¬ 
cupful  of  flour,  a  little  salt  and  soda  or  quick  yeast, 
and  ground  cinnamon  if  liked.  Bake  1  hour  in  a 
moderately  slow  oven,  and  eat  with  sauce.  Some 
prefer  to  use  no  sugar  in  the  pudding  itself,  but  to 
eat  with  butter,  sugar  and  nutmeg  mixed. 


Indian  Meal  Pies,  Contributed  to  the 
Agriculturist,  by  Mary  Williams,  Linn  Co.,  Iowa: 
Stir  a  small  teacupful  of  very  fine  ground  Indian 
meal  into  2  quarts  of  boiling  milk.  When  nearly 
cool,  add  5  beaten  eggs,  and  sweeten  to  taste,  like 
a  custard,  adding  spice  and  orange  peel,  if  desired. 
Bake  with  a  crust,  the  same  as  custard  pies. 
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UNION  MOWING  MACHINE. 


MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 

UNION  MOWING  MACHINE  COMPANY, 

WORCESTER,  MASS.,  ;  '  J 


THE  NEW-YQRK  AGRICULTURAL 

WAREHOUSE  AND  SEED  STORE, 

189  &  191  Water-street. 


A  NEW  PATENT  CORN  PLANTER. 


THE  BEST  MACHINE 

Placed  within  the  reach 
©F  ALL. 

No  Farmer  intending  to  purchase  a 

Mower  or  Reaper, 
NEW  AND  IMPROVED 


BUCKEYE  EOR  1862. 

ALL  THE  GREAT  FEATURES  RETAINED. 

Important  Improvements  added, 

AND 

PRICES  REDUCED. 

Send  for  a  Circular. 

JOHN  P.  ArniSANfCE, 

Manufacturer  aucl  Proprietor, 

165  Greenwicli-st.,  near  Courtlandt-st., 

New- York. 


HAY  STRAW,  COTTON,  WOOL,  RAGS, 

MOSS,  BROOM  CORN,  HAIR,  HIDES,  &c. 


MILL  STONE  DRESSING  DIAMONDS, 
Set  in  Patent  Protector  and  Guide. 


Rather  Grinding. 


EXCELSIOR 


ANTI-FRICTION 


MORSE  POWERS. 

These  machines  took  TEN  FIRST  PREMIUMS  at  West¬ 
ern  State  Fairs  last  year,  and  are  justly  considered  supe¬ 
rior  to  all  others.  The  grinding  surfaces  of  the  Mill  are 
BURR  STONE,  of  conical  form,  so  adjusted,  that  the  finest 
flour  or  meal,  and  the  coarsest  feed  may  he  ground  with  the 
same  Mill.  Any  person  can  operate  and  keep  the  mill  in 
porfect  grinding  order  without  expense,  and  it 
WILL  LAST  A  LIFE  TIME. 

Driven  by  Horse  Power  our  smallest  Mill  (No.  1)  will  grind 
from  8  to  15  bushels  of  feed  the  hour;  if  run  by  Water  or 
Steam  power,  13  to  20  bushels.  Price  of  No.  1  Mill  foe 
Farm  use,  $100.  Nos.  2  and  3,  Mills  for  Millers’  use,  $140  and 
$170.  The  undersigned  also  make  a  Wire  Bolt  for  No.  1  Mill, 
with  which  Farmers  living  at  a  distance  from  milling  estab¬ 
lishments  are  enabled  to  make  their  own  flour.  Price  $50 


Shanesville,  O.,  March  13,  1862. 

Gents.:— The  two  mills  I  purchased  are  giving  perfect  sat¬ 
isfaction.  I  had  an  experienced  miller  to  test  the  wheat- 
mill;  the  flour  is  as  good,  and  bakes  even  better  than  that  we 
get  at  the  best  custom  mills. 

The  No.  1  Feed  Mill  does  its  work  as  well  as  any  flat  stone 
mill  could  do  it,  grinds  as  large  a  quantity  in  a  given  time, 
and  does  it  -with  less  than  one-half  the  power  required  to  run 
a  flat  stone  mill.  N.  H.  HOCHSTETLER. 


German  Township,  0„  March  13tli,  1802. 
This  is  to  certify  that  I  have  been  employed  by  Mr.  N.  H. 
Hochstetler  to  test  the  Conical  Burr  Stone  Flouring  Mill, 
bought  ofBennet  Bros.,  of  New-York,  and  sc  —  T 


lsS°AdiflD°S 


THIS  HORSE-POWER, 


Tfee  two  Maps  on  this  page  have  a  peculiar  interest  just  now.  The  first  shows  SaTannali,  43eo.,  and  its  surroundings,  including  Fort  Pulaski  which  has  just  fallen.  Without  doubt  the  forces  under  General  Hunter  and  Commodore 

Dupont  are  now  moving  towards  Savannah. - The  second  map  shows  the  plan  of  attack  upon  Fort  Pulaski,  which  capitulated  on  April  11th.  The  11  batteries  represented,  contained  only  34  cannons  and  mortars,  all  told.  The  Fort  mounted 

47  eannons:  This  Fort  is  one  of  the  strongest  bnilt  in  the  country,  and  the  fact  that  its  walls  were  batt  ered  down  by  the  recently  improved  cannons,  fired  at  from  one  to  two  miles  distance,  will  revolutionize  the  whole  system  of  fortifications,  through¬ 
out  the  world.  The  little  “Monitor”  and  the  “Merrimac”  have  destroyed  faith  in  wooden  ships.  The  results  of  this  siege  show  that  iron  cased  forts,  as  well  as  iron  plated  ships,  will  hereafter  become  necessary.  Weare  indeed  making  hisU»'y  in  our  day 
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HOUSEKEEPERS 

Look  to  your  Interest  in  the 


«J.  J3»  KING’S 
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“  Amid  his  subjects  safe, 
Slumbers  the  monarch  swain ;  his  careless  arm 
Thrown  round  his  head,  on  downy  moss  sustained  , 
Here  laid  his  script,  with  wholesome  viands  filled  ; 
There,  listening  every  noise,  his  watchful  dog, 

Sight  fly  his  slumbers,  if  perchance  a  flight 
Of  angry  gad-flies  fasten  on  the  herd, 

That  startling  scatters  from  the  shallow  brook, 

In  search  of  lavish  stream.— Thomson.” 

Of  all  months  of  the  year,  commend  us  to 
June  for  sight  seeing  and  enjoyment.  The  poet’s 
picture  is  in  keeping  with  the  month — the  hank 
of  a  . placid  stream  half  guarded  by  woodland 
and  half  by  meadow,  the  farmer  taking  his  noon¬ 
day  rest,  the  herd,  the  dog,  and  the  speckled 
trout  that  we  only  think  of  under  the  bank. 
Nature  is  never  so  fresh  and  beautiful  as  now ; 
the  leaves  that  have  lingered  so  long  in  buds, 
have  burst  all  their  encasements  and  are  ex¬ 
panded  to  their  full  size.  How  delicate  and 
glossy  they  are!  How  rapidly  the  wood  is 
making!  You  can  almost  see  the  process  of 
growth.  Beneath  your  feet,  the  grasses  are 
springing  in  the  greatest  luxuriance,  and  some 
are  already  waving  their  little  plumes  and  tas¬ 
sels  in  the  air.  The  endless  verdure  is  relieved 
by  the  blooming  dandelions,  and  buttercups. 

And  the  mouths  for  which  Nature  has  made 
ready  this  abundant  supply,  are  here  to  be  filled. 
The  peaceful  kine  are  grazing  quietly  in  the 
meadow.  They  stop  a  moment  to  stare  at  you 
with  their  large  liquid  eyes,  hut  only  a  moment, 
for  they  go  to  grass  without  any  bidding, 
and  will  not  rest  until  their  maw  is  filled,  and 
the  noon-tide  heat  drives  them  to  shelter.  They 
make  music  as  they  move  on  slowly  in  column, 
plucking  the  grass  like  a  hand  of  reapers.  When 
chewing  the  cud  in  the,  shade,  with  half  closed 
eyes,  they  make  another  familiar  sound  sugges- 
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tive  of  the  fullest  animal  content.  It  is  an  ano¬ 
dyne  for  fretted  nerves,  to  see  them  thus  tranquil. 

Yonder,  upon  the  distant  hill-side,  you  seethe 
flocks  of  sheep  and  the  young  cattle  that  do 
not  need  to  he  brought  home  at  night.  They  are 
a  beautiful  sight,  with  their  lambs  which  are 
now  nearly  large  enough  to  be  separated  from 
their  mothers.  They  are  not  the  less  beautiful 
in  the  eyes  of  the  farmer  that  they  are  turning 
the  grass  into  money  with  very  little  of  his  la¬ 
bor  or  supervision.  It  is  one  of  the  delights  of 
June  that  the  days  are  so  clear  that  you  can  see 
distant  objects  with  the  greatest  distinctness. 
The  clouds  are  brought  down  to  you,  and  the 
far  off  hills  and  mountains  become  your  neigh¬ 
bors.  But  the  creatures  that  help  man  are  by  no 
means  confined  to  his  domestic  animals.  Here 
in  the  orchard  are  a  multitude  of  birds,  robins, 
blue-birds,  woodpeckers,  sparrows,  and  wrens, 
all  busy  helping  him.  They  make  money  with¬ 
out  thinking  of  it.  Watch  that  pair  of  robins 
as  they  tend  their  young.  First  the  mother 
comes  with  earth  worms  or  caterpillars  that 
she  has  plucked  from  the  apple-trees.  The  lit¬ 
tle  buds  know  the  sound  of  her  wings,  and  their 
mouths  open  with  a  murmur  of  delight  as  soon 
as  she  alights  upon  the  nest.  The  worms  are 
dropped  into  their  mouths.  She  is  hardly  gone 
before  her  mate  comes  with  his  bill  full  of  in¬ 
sects  and  thus  the  whole  day  is  spent  in  cater¬ 
ing  for  their  young.  Hundreds  of  noxious  in¬ 
sects  are  thus  destroyed  each  day,  by  every 
family  of  robins.  The  appetite  of  the  young  for 
animal  food  is  astonishing.  There  seems  to  be 
no  limit  to  their  capacity  to  devour,  save  the 
capacity  of  the  birds  to  bring  supplies.  Where 
insects  are  abundant,  the  growth  of  the  young  is 
very  rapid ;  in  a  few  weeks  from  hatching  they 
are  on  the  wing,  apparently  as  large  as  old  birds. 

But  we  have  some  insects  that  hide  under 
the  bark,  and  burrow  in  the  wood,  doing  their 
mischief  out  of  sight  of  human  eyes.  The 
woodpecker  is  the  artist  to  attend  to  these  sly 
depredators.  Murder  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
fine  arts.  It  is,  in  the  hands,  or  rather  in  the 
bill  of  the  woodpecker.  He  perches  in  the  top 
of  an  old  tree,  with  his  buoyant  chivalric  song, 
bidding  all  his  fortified  enemies  “Wake  up, 
Wake  up,”  as  if  he  would  not  surprise  them,  or 
take  any  advantage  of  their  somnolency.  He 
is  in  no  hurry  for  slaughter.  He  hops  along  the 
limbs,  scans  the  underside  closely  where  the 
holes  are  most  likely  to  be  found.  He  knocks 
gently  on  the  limb  near  the  premises  of  the  grub 
as  if  he  expected  a  cordial  invitation  to  come 
in.  He  stops  to  listen  as  if  he  would  find  out 
whether  his  gentle  knock  has  waked  up  any 
body.  Possibly  he  hears  a  gnawing  inside  as  if 
his  neighbor  was  retreating  at  the  back  door. 
He  works  sharp  now  and  the  bill  is  driven  into 
the  decayed  wood  with  strokes  so  rapid  that  you 
can  not  count  them.  The  chips  fly,  and  the 
artist  waxes  warm  over  his  work.  At  length  he 
strikes  his  enemy,  and  with  his  long  bill  drags 
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him  from  his  hole  and  bears  him  off  in  triumph 
to  the  knot-hole  cabin  that  you  see  in  yonder 
tree.  His  young  family  have  a  feast,  and  anoth¬ 
er  of  the  farmer’s  enemies  is  disposed  of. 

Listen  again :  here  is  another  sound  in  the  or¬ 
chard.  The  apple  trees  are  full  of  blossoms,  and 
almost  as  full  of  bees,  and  the  murmur  of  their 
myriad  wings  falls  on  the  ear  with  a  soothing 
melody.  Their  legs  are  covered  with  the  yel¬ 
low  dust,  suggestive  of  the  price  of  their  luscious 
stores.  All  the  air  between  the  orchard  and  the 
hives  is  a  busy  highway  for  these  little  laborers. 
They  preach  industry  to  man  while  they  fill  their 
hives  with  honey.  There  is  a  charm  in  apple 
blossoms,  and  bee  music  is  none  the  less  pleas¬ 
ant  to  the  farmer  because  they  bring  him  money. 

And  now  that  we  have  taken  it  upon  us  to 
look  up  the  humble  helpers  of  the  farm,  we 
must  say  a  good  word  in  behalf  of  that  much 
abused  animal,  the  Mephitis  Americana.  You  think 
at  once  of  his  bad  name,  of  the  eggs  lie  has  stolen, 
of  the  setting  hens  and  turkeys  he  has  broken 
up,  of  the  roosts  he  has  invaded,  and  the  breezes 
he  has  polluted.  Mr.  Skunk  is  guilty  of  some 
misdemeanors,  as  all  useful  animals  are.  The 
cat  catches  your  chickens,  the  dog  runs  mad  and 
destroys  man  and  beast  with  his  virus,  the  horse 
runs  away,  smashes  the  carriage,  and  breaks  your 
bones,  the  cow  breaks  down  the  shrubbery  with 
her  wicked  horns,  and  the  hogs  get  into  the 
corn.  They  are  all  very  good  creatures  in  their 
place,  not  so  good  out  of  it.  The  same  can  be 
said  of  our  hero.  Possibly  the  hen-roost  might 
have  been  made  proof  against  vermin,  and  the 
fowls  might  have  been  confined  to  a  yard — to 
your  profit  as  well  as  to  the  safety  of  the  eggs. 
If  the  eggs  were  out  of  place,  the  wandering 
animal  whose  instinct  prompts  him  to  eat  eggs, 
wherever  he  finds  them,  is  hardly  so  much  to 
blame  as  the  owner  of  the  eggs.  The  eggs 
which  you  leave  at  loose  ends  are  only  a  fair 
compensation  for  his  services.  All  summer  long 
he  roams  your  pastures  at  night,  picking  up 
beetles  and  grubs,  poking  with  his  nose  potato 
hills  where  many  worms  are  at  work.  He  is 
after  the  grubs,  not  the  tuhers.  He  takes  pos¬ 
session  of  the  apartments  of  the  woodchuck, 
who  has  quartered  himself  and  family  upon  your 
clover  field  or  garden,  and  makes  short  work 
with  all  the  domestic  arrangements  of  that  un¬ 
mitigated  nuisance.  With  this  white  backed 
sentinel  around,  you  can  grow  clover  in  peace, 
and  the  young  turnips  will  flourish.  Your  beans 
will  not  be  prematurely  snapped,  and  your  gar¬ 
den  sauce  will  be  safe  from  other  vermin.  The 
most  careless  observation  of  his  habits  shows 
that  hi-  lives  almost  exclusively  upon  insects. 
While  }  ou  sleep  he  is  busy  doing  your  work, 
helping  to  destroy  your  enemies.  In  any  fair 
account  kept  with  him  the  balance  must  be 
Struck  in  his  favor.  Thus  among  the  animals 
we  often  find  friends  under  the  most  unpromis¬ 
ing  appearances,  and  badly  abused  men  are 
not  unfrequently  the  benefactors  of  society. 
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Madder,  is  to  poke  ’em  with  sharp  sticks  A  novel  con¬ 
nection  between  Phytolacca  and  Rubia. 

Currant  Wine. — There  is  always  a  market 
for  it  in  this  city.  The  price  depends  upon  quality.  There 
are  men  who  make  a  business  of  disposing  of  all  such 
products  of  the  farm  and  garden,  who  would  sell  it  prob¬ 
ably  to  better  advantage  than  the  producer. 

Cotton  in  Caraccas.-Mr.  J.  E.  Willet,  an 
extensive  planter  of  New  Granada,  assures  us  that  he 
produced  last  season  2,500  pounds  of  cotton  of  excellent 
fiber  upon  two  acres  of  land,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  $25 
for  cultivation.  The  world  will  furnish  cotton  somewhere. 

Making'  Wines. — Messrs.  Clark,  Selden, 
and  others,  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  wish  instruction  about 
making  wines.  Strawberry,  currant,  gooseberry  and 
raspberry  wines  and  cordials  are  made  after  different 
recipes,  scarcely  any  two  people  following  the  same. 
They  vary  from  1  quart  pure  juice  to  3  quarts  water 
from  1  pound  of  sugar  to  the  gallon,  to  3  or  even  4 
pounds,  and  of  course  the  wines  vary  from  very  mild 
wine-like  beverages  to  sweet,  strong  cordials.  A  very  sat¬ 
isfactory  currant  wine  is  made  by  using  half  water,  half 
pure  juice,  with  2  pounds  of  white  sugar  to  the  gallon. 
After  the  juiGe  is  expressed  from  fully  ripe  well  mashed 
fruit,  let  it  come  to  the  air  as  little  as  possible,  add  the 
water  and  sugar  together,  and' put  it  in  a  perfectly  cleansed 
barrel  or  other  large  close  vessel ,  the  larger  the  better,  in 
a  cool  cellar,  filling  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the 
bunghole,  over  which  lay  a  cloth,  until  the  fermentation 
has  nearly  passed.  Preserve  in  a  keg  or  domijohn,  simi¬ 
larly  treated,  enough  to  fill  the  barrel  full,  when  the  fer¬ 
mentation  has  nearly  ceased,  at  which  time  (after  1  month) 
it  may  be  bunged  up,  leaving  only  a  small  vent  at  the 
bung.  It  may  be  bottled  in  October,  or  stand  a  year  or 
two  on  the  lees. 

Preserving  Eggs. — C.  N.  Bement,  in  an 
article  in  the  Genesee  Farmer,  says  that  eggs  for  preser¬ 
vation  should  be  removed  from  the  nest  daily,  and  laid 
down  as  fresh  as  possible.  A  good  way  is  to  pack  them, 
small  end  down,  in  stone  jars,  and  pour  on  strong  lime 
water  in  which  two  handfuls  of  salt  to  four  gallons  of  the 
lime-water  are  dissolved.  Keep  in  a  cool,  dry  situation. 

Good  Keeping  Pumpkins. — We  have 
now  (May  15th,)  on  our  Exhibition  tables,  a  large  pine  ap¬ 
ple  pumpkin  (60  lbs.)  raised  in  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.,  last 
season  and  presented  to  us  in  Autumn  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Con¬ 
over,  of  Washington  Market.  The  pumpkin  is  perfectly 
sound,  and  would  apparently  keep  much  longer,  but  we 
wish  to  plant  the  seeds,  as  they  can  not  be  found  at  seed- 
stores.  A  pumpkin  of  this  kind  proved  excellent  when 
made  into  pies  earlier  in  the  season. 

I>estvoying  Moles  and  Gophers.— J. 

Kearns,  of  San  Andreas,  Cal.,  rids  his  grounds  of  these 
destructive  pests,  by  sinking  tin  cans  (lard  cans  3  to  fi 
inches  square,  and  10  inches  deep,)  below  their  burrows. 
Once  in  they  can  not  get  out,  and  he  has  taken  6  to  8  at  a 
single  haul.  It  is  advisable  to  put  small  pieces  of  turnips 
or  other  vegetables  in  the  cans  to  attract  the  gophers,  and 
after  the  can  or  earthen  pot  has  been  sunk  even,  the  run 
should  be  cleaned  out  and  a  board  or  stone  laid  over  the 
top,  a  little  above  the  track  to  shut  out  light,  covering  the 
whole  with  earth.  Mr.  IC.  also  poisons  them  by  burying 
in  their  runs  potatoes  in  which  strychnine  is  inserted. 

^quasli  Bugs,  (writes  “J.  B.  S.”,  Hilsboro’ 
Co.,  N.  H.,)  will  crawl  on  cool  nights  under  pieces  of 
board  laid  upon  the  ground  among  the  vines,  where  they 
may  be  found  and  killed  in  the  morning. 

Scale  #n  Apple  Trees.- W.  Gutteridge: 
Your  trees  are  covered  with  ‘bark  lice’  or  ‘  scale’,  as  the 
twig  sent  abundantly  testifies.  The  trees  will  be  greatly 
injured  if  not  killed,  unless  the  insects  are  destroyed. 
Make  a  strong  soap  suds,  with  1  pint  of  soft  soap  to  2 
quarts  water ;  or  1  lb.  potash  to  1  gallon  of  water,  and 
wash  the  affected  parts  thoroughly  in  May  or  June  with  a 
scrubbing  brush  and  the  liquid.  Illustrations  and  full  di¬ 
rections  were  given  in  Dec.,  1857. 

The  “Stnyvesant  Pear  Tree.”— 

This  noted  tree,  200  years  old,  standing  at  the  corner  of 
Third  Avenue  and  Thirteenth  Street,  this  City,  we  found 
putting  forth  its  blossoms  on  the  6th  of  May,  or  12  days 
later  than  last  year. 

Agricultural  College  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania—  Change  of  Name.— This  institution  was  at 
first  chartered  as  the  “  Farmers’  High  School  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.”  The  requisite  legal  steps  having  been  taken,  the 


Trustees  at  a  meeting  on  May  6th,  changed  the  name  to 
that  of  the  “Agricultural  College  of  Pennsylvania,”  the 
latter  name  better  representing  its  character  and  associat¬ 
ing  it  more  directly  with  similar  institutions. 

Flower  SSiow  of  tine  ISrooklyn 
Horticultural  Society.— Lovers  of  flowers  enjoy 
a  great  treat,  once  a  year,  at  the  Spring  show  of  this  flour¬ 
ishing  Society.  This  year  the  exhibition  was  very  well 
sustained  in  the  departments  of  rare  and  beautiful  exot¬ 
ics.  Beautiful  leaved  plants  were  in  profusion  from  the 
magnificent  Cyanophyllum,  8  feet  high,  with  leaves  thirty 
inches  long  and  10  wide,  to  the  beautiful  Sonerilla,  of 
which  we  gave  a  picture  in  the  last  Agriculturist.  The 
show-  of  Orchids  was  excellent ;  of  Daphne  cneorum, 
there  were  some  noble  plants ;  and  Azaleas  in  great  per¬ 
fection,  made  the  room  glow  with  their  many  tints.  There 
was  a  most  instructive  show  of  Ferns,  which  was  par¬ 
ticularly  rich  in  those  of  variegated  foliage.  There  was 
a  Mocha  coffee  tree  in  fruit,  and  Palms  in  variety;  Roses, 
Pelargoniums,  and  many  very  rare  and  more  common 
green-house  plants,  with  hanging  baskets,  moss  baskets, 
Wardian  cases,  etc.,  made  it  one  of  the  finest  exhibitions 
we  have  ever  had  on  this  Continent. 

iMformstiloii  Wanted  About  BSees. 

— “  J.  W.  H.”  Hartford  Co.,  Conn.  Langstroth  on  the 
Honey-Bee,  is  clear  and  practical  in  its  instructions, 
(price  $1.25.)  Quinby’s  Mysteries  of  Bee-Beeping,  also  a 
good,  common  sense  book,  (price  $1.)  Both  should  be 
perused  by  those  studying  the  nature  and  habits  of  the 
bee,  and  either  will  be  a  safe  guide. 

Massachusetts  AgTicultnre. — The  An¬ 
nual  volume  containing  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  with  reports  and  valuable  statistics, 
is  received  from  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Flint.  It  contains  a 
very  interesting  account  of  the  native  Mammalia  of  the 
■State,  and  their  relations  to  agriculture,  from  Mr.  E.  A. 
Samuels,  who  has  had  charge  of  this  department  of  the 
State  collections,  which,  including  all  branches  of  Nat¬ 
ural  History,  are  now  under  the  charge  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture.  The  reports  of  Dr.  Loring,  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  cattle  breeding  and  feeding ;  of  Mr.  R.  S. 
Fay,  on  the  protection  of  sheep  and  against  dogs ;  of  Mr. 
J.  S.  Grennell,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  wastes 
of  the  farm,  are  very  valuable  contributions  to  agricul¬ 
tural  literature.  We  can  not  express  too  highly  our  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  successful  efforts  of  the  Mass.  Board  of 
Agriculture,  and  of  Mr.  Flint,  in  particular,  under  whose 
auspices  during  the  past  year  not  only  the  volume  before 
us,  but  the  excellent  edition  of  “  Harris’  Insects,”  and  the 
“  Manual  of  Agriculture  ”  have  been  given  to  the  public. 

Country  Mouses.— We  have  frequent  in¬ 
quiries  in  regard  to  plans  for  building  country  houses. 
Our  friends  who  purpose  building  will  do  well  to  consult 
Cottage  Residences  and  Cottage  Grounds,  by  Downing. 
(Price  $2.)  It  is  full  of  practical,  good  hints. 

Wool  Growing-  States— Sheep  Kook. 

— “  What  State  is  best  adapted  to  wool  growing  ?”  “  A 
Subscriber  ”  of  this  City  is  the  inquirer,  and  to  him  and 
others  we  must  say  we  can  not  tell.  Sheep  will  do  well 
every  where,  in  every  State  and  Territory  in  this  broad 
land  from  the  Aroostook  to  the  Sacramento ;  and  from  the 
Gulf  to  the  great  Lakes,  on  the  plains  of  Texas,  Kansas 
and  Colorado,  wool  can  be  more  cheaply  produced  than 
anywhere  else-.  Distance  from  market,  is  the  disadvantage 
which  the  producer  has  to  contend  against,  and  the  actu¬ 
al  profits  of  wool  raising  in  Vermont,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio 
and  Michigan,  depend  so  much- upon  the  care  the  flocks 
receive,  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  where  with  a  given 
capital  the  most  money  can  be  made,  which  in  the  view 
of  the  farmer  is  the  measure  of  the  adaptedness  of  any 
district  to  wool  growing.  Randal  &  Youatt  on  sheep, 
bound  together  under  the  title  of  “  Shepherd’s  own  Book,” 
(price  $2.00)  is  a  book  to  be  recommended. 

New'  Kook  on  Grape  Culture.— Just 
as  we  go  to  press,  C.  M.  Saxton  places  upon  our  table 
an  attractive  ■  work  on  the  Garden  and  Vineyard  culture 
of  the  Grape,  by  John  Phin.  It  is  very  fully  illus¬ 
trated  with  new  engravings,  and  is  intended  to  supply 
a  great  want.  We  are  pleased  with  it  in  the  main,  so  far 
as  we  have  investigated  its  merits,  but  of  course„before  a 
thorough  perusal,  must  withhold  special  commendation. 
In  typographical  execution,  it  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired 
in  a  book  of  375  pages  and  more  than  100  engravings, 
which  costs  but  $1.00.  It  may  be  obtained  at  this  office  by 
mail  or  otherwise. 

IPrisoM  Fife  at  Kiclunond.— ' We  have 
received  and  perused  with  great  interest,  the  stirring  nar¬ 
rative  of  Lieut.  W.  C.  Harris,  of  Baker’s  California  Reg’t. 
who  was  taken  prisoner  at  Balls  Bluff.  It  appears  to  have 


been  written  in  all  truth  and  soberness,  and  must  exalt 
the  patriotism,  and  warm  the  sympathies  of  all  who  read 
it.  The  sketches  were  written  in  the  famous  Tobacco 
Warehouse,  and  brought  here  sewed  into  the  lining  of  an 
overcoat.  The  book  is  an  8  vo.  of  175  pages.  Published 
by  G.  W.  Childs,  Philadelphia.  Price  $1. 

Poultry  Kook. — Fowls  are  •  not  only  very 
useful  and  a  source  of  great  agricultural  profit,  but  of 
great  beauty,  and  their  intelligent  culture  is  fraught  with 
interest.  To  poultry  fanciers,  we  can  hardly  recommend 
a  book  more  certain  to  give  satisfaction  than  Bement’s 
American  Poulterer’s  Companion,  one  of  the  starred 
books  on  our  list.  Price  $1.25. 


Chinese  Sugar  Cane. 

Tlie  Journal  of  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Soci¬ 
ety  publishes  a  prize  article  on  the  culture  of 
Sorghum,  and  its  manufacture  into  syrup  and 
sugar,  by  E.  F.  Newberry,  from  which  we  extract 
and  condense  the  following  : 

The  richest  soil  gives  the  largest  growth  of 
cane,  but  not  the  sweetest,  and  the  syrup  will 
rarely  grain.  Mr.  N.  found  that  cane  from  the 
post-oak  fiats,  and  from  the  red  clay  soil  near 
the  timber  was  much  superior  in  richness  to  that 
from  the  black  mold  of  the  prairies.  Sorghum 
proved  superior  to  the  Imphee,  and  to  keep  it 
pure,  it  should  be  planted  at  least  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  distant  from  broom-corn  or  “  chocolate 
corn.”  Seed  should  be  gathered  from  the  ear¬ 
liest  patches,  should  be  fully  ripe,  and  only  the 
upper  half  of  each  head  be  planted,  as  that  por¬ 
tion  produces  the  most  vigorous  canes. 

The  time  of  planting  varies  with  the  season, 
but  it  may  safely  be  put  in  a  week  or  two  before 
corn.  A  piece  planted  the  first  of  March  was 
frozen  in  for  nearly  a  month,  but  yielded  a 
good  crop  of  cane,  which  made  a  superior  qual¬ 
ity  of  light  colored  syrup.  Fall  plowing  is 
advisable,  repeating  it  in  Spring,  and  harrowing 
thoroughly.  With  abundance  of  land  and  scant 
labor  it  is  better  to  cultivate  in  hills  3  feet  apart 
in  4  feet  rows.  Soak  the  seed  in  warm  water  for 
12  to  16  hours  and  then  bury  in  sacks  in  the 
earth  until  it  sprouts.  Roll  in  dry  plaster  or 
ashes  if  it  sticks  together.  Drop  10  to  15  seeds 
in  a  place  and  cover  one  inch  or  less.  When 
one  inch  high,  go  through  with  a  harrow  having 
the  front  tooth  removed  so  that  the  harrow  may 
go  over  to  each  row,  and  follow  with  the  hoe. 
Continue  to  harrow,  or  use  the  cultivator  and 
tend  like  Indian  Corn,  thinning  to  5  or  8  stalks 
per  hill  when  4  inches  high. 

Six  to  ten  days  before  cutting  strip  off  the 
leaves.  This  causes  the  cane  to  ripen  quicker 
and  gives  a  richer  juice.  A  quick  blow  with  a 
long  wooden  knife  will  strip  it  rapidly.  Do  not 
top  the  cane  until  it  is  fully  ripe ;  then  take  off 
the  two  upper  joints  with  the  seed  head— and 
at  the  same  time  cut  up  the  cane.  There  is  very 
little  juice  in  the  top  of  the  stalks,  and  that  ol 
poor  quality,  and  incapable  of  crystalizing. 

Cut  the  cane  as  soon  as  the  seed  is  well  ripen¬ 
ed,  and  grind  as  fast  as  possible.  The  uncrush¬ 
ed  canes  may  be  kept  for  months  if  protected 
from  frost  by  covering  or  housing,  while  even  a 
slight  freezing,  especially  before  cutting,  will 
give  the  syrup  a  bitter,  smoky  flavor.  The 
grinding  mill  should  be  very  strong,  with  two, 
or  better,  three  rollers — upright  if  driven  by 
horsepower.  Let  the  juice  run  from  the  mill 
through  a  wire  sieve  into  the  barrel  or  vat. 
Cook’s  evaporator  is  recommended,  and  a  rapid 
ebullition,  using  the  skimmer,  is  the  best  method 
of  clarifying.  Boil  down  three-fourths  in  the 
evaporator,  and  finish  in  a  large  shallow  oblong 
pan  over  a  brick  or  stone  arch,  into  which  it  is 
poured  through  a  strainer.  Keep  up  a  brisk 
heat  under  the  finishing  pan,,  until  the  syrup 
bubbles  like  mush,  emitting  little  jets  of  steam. 
It  is  then  run  into  the  cooler  in  a  finished  state. 

To  make  sugar,  reject  the  upper  half  of  the 
stalk  and  boil  rapidly,  as  soon  as  the  juice  is 
pressed  out.  Pour  the  thick  syrup  into  large 
shallow  pans  or  coolers,  and  stir  briskly  until 
cool  enough  to  bear  the  finger.  If  it  does  not 
begin  to  grain  in  a  day  or  two,  place  in  a  room 
heated  to  80°  or  90°,  in  open  barrels  with  the 
lower  end  bored  and  plugged  in  several  places. 
The  barrels  should  stand  on  blocks  so  that  the 
plugs  can  be  drawn  to  let  the  molasses  drain  off 
when  the  contents  have  sufficiently  granulated. 
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Important  Reports  on  the  Breadth  and 
Condition  of  the  Growing  Crops— 
Reliable  Statistics  from  nearly 
200  Counties,  Expressing 
the  Opinions  of  nearly 
1000  Farmers. 

On  page  186  will  be  found  the  beginning  of  an 
important  monthly  series  of  Reports  upon  the 
state  of  the  Crops.  The  Reports  this  month  are 
limited,  but  they  indicate  what  is  to  be  done, 
and  how.  Owing  to  the  late  opening  of  the 
Spring,  and  the  lack  of  requisite  time  to  make 
up  full  statistics,  not  more  than  half  of  the  re¬ 
ports  already  provided  for  are  given  this  month ; 
yet  on  a  single  page  we  have  the  results  of  the 
observations  of  nearly  One  Thousand  persons 
living  in  over  one  hundred  and  eighty  counties, 
scattered  all  over  the  country.  Most  of  those 
gathering  and  sending  in  these  reports  are  intelli¬ 
gent,  observing  men,  who  have  been  designated 
by  Agricultural  Societies,  Farmers’  Clubs,  etc., 
for  this  special  purpose.  We  feel  quite  sure  that 
from  no  other  source  can  so  much  reliable  in¬ 
formation  be  obtained.  Next  month  we  shall 
probably  have  several  hundred  reports,  but  even 
200  of  them,  from  different  counties,  scattered 
here  and  there  all  over  the  country,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  grain-producing  States,  will  serve 
as  a  fair  indication  of  the  whole  country.  We 
shall  still  be  glad  to  add  to  our  list  competent, 
reliable  men  from  counties  not  yet  represented. 

The  reports  are  very  comprehensive,  and  give 
in  small  compass  a  great  amount  of  statistical 
information.  The  numeral  10  is  taken  for  the 
average,  and  the  comparative  surface  growing, 
the  condition,  etc.,  expressed  in  tenths  above  or 
below  10-  [See  explanations  over  the  reports.] 
At  the  end  of  each  column  is  a  general  average, 
obtained  by  dividing  the  sum  of  all  the  reports 
under  any  head,  by  their  number. 

SUMMARY  FOR  THE  WHOLE  COUNTRY. 

A — The  Weather  averages  nearly  9,  or  a 
little  below  the  average  of  other  years  (10)— tak¬ 
ing  into  account  its  effects  upon  winter  grain  and 
fruit,  and  upon  general  farm  operations.  The 
notes  accompanying  the  reports  speak  of  the 
weather  as  very  backward,  retarding  spring 
work,  etc.,  but  first-rate  for  winter  grain  and  fruit. 

B— C— Of  Winter  Wheat,  the  breadth 
growing  averages  fully  a  tenth  more  than  in 
1861,  and  fully  one-third  more  than  the  average 
annual  breadth,  for  a  period  of  several  years. 

D— The  general  prospects  of  Winter  Wheat 
promise  one-third  above  the  average  yield. 

E — F — Spring  Wheat — The  surface  sown 
this  year  averages  one-tenth  more  than  last 
year,  and  eight-tenths  more  than  the  average 
annual  breadth  for  five  years  past. 

G — The  prospects  for  Spring  Wheat  are  not 
quite  equal  to  the  average  of  other  years. 

H— I— K— Indian  Corn.— The  planting  was 
not  far  enough  advanced  on  May  10tli  for  those 
forwarding  reports  to  give  full  statistics,  though 
many  reported  the  probable  number  of  acres 
planted  and  in  preparation.  These  indicate  a 
surface  about  equal  to  last  year,  but  a  third 
more  than  the  annual  average  for  five  years 
past.  Much  fuller  statements  will  appear  in 
the  monthly  reports  hereafter. 

L — M — Rye. — Surface  sown,  nearly  the  same 
-  as  last  year.  Prospects  a  tenth  better  than  usual. 

N— O — Oats. — Surface  sown  a  little  above 
the  average,  and  prospects  nearly  an  average. 

P — R — Hay  Crop. — Breadth  growing  and 
prospects,  rather  above  the  average. 


S— T — Potatoes. — The  surface  planted  fully 
an  average ;  prospects  rather  poorer  than  usual. 

U — V — Fruit. — Reports  almost  universally 
good.  The  average  indicates  a  double  crop  of 
apples  for  the  whole  country,  and  a  threefold 
crop  of  peaches.  These  are  more  indefinite 
estimates  than  will  be  furnished  next  month. 

GENERAL  AVERAGE.— The  general  aver¬ 
age  of  all  the  figures  given  in  our  tables, 
including  surface,  prospects,  etc.,  is  12.6,  or 
one-fourth  better  than  the  average  of  other 
years.  This  is  more  favorable  than  we  had  an¬ 
ticipated,  until  we  received  and  compiled  the  re¬ 
ports  and  read  the  notes  accompanying  them. 


A  Change— The  Michigan  Farmer. 

The  Michigan  Farmer,  hitherto  published  at  De¬ 
troit,  is  now  merged  into  the  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist.  Subscribers  who  have  paid  in  advance  for  the 
Farmer,  will  receive  the  Agriculturist  for  the  full 
time  paid  for.  The  services  of  Mr.  Doty,  recent  Edi¬ 
tor  and  Proprietor  of  the  Farmer,  are  secured  for 
the  Agriculturist,  and  his  P.  O.  address  is  now  at  this 
Office.  His  former  patrons  will  thus  continue  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  benefit  of  his  labors,  and  in  addition,  the 
advantages  of  the  Agriculturist,  with  its  larger  fa¬ 
cilities,  and  yet  at  no  advance  in  the  annual  cost. 

The  above  is  the  seventh  Agricultural  Journal 
merged  into  the  Agriculturist,  during  the  same 
number  of  years.  A  friend  inquires  how  long, 
and  how  far,  this  absorbing  process  is  to  go  on  ? 
We  answer,  just  so  long  as  publishers  of  other 
journals  continue  to  find  it  to  their  own  inter¬ 
ests,  and  to  the  interests  of  their  readers,  to  pro¬ 
pose  such  changes,  if  on  terms  we  can  afford  to 
accept.  No  proposition  has  ever  been  first  made 
by  the  proprietor  of  the  Agriculturist. 

Let  us  here  remark,  however,  that  there  are 
some  manifest  advantages  in  this  merging  pro¬ 
cess— to  the  readers,  if  not  to  the  publishers. 
For  example,  the  Connecticut  Homestead  was 
a  good  paper,  and  so  w;?5  the  Agriculturist ,  as  all 
admit,  we  believe ;  but  the  Agricultwrist  now  has 
the  combined,  earnest  efforts  of  the  editors  of  both 
papers,  with  no  addition  to  the  subscription 
price.  The  same  may  be  said,  in  part,  of  the 
union  of  other  papers  with  this.  New  York  is 
a  central  point,  almost  as  accessible,  and  as  di¬ 
rectly  connected  with  most  sections  of  our 
country,  as  their  own  capital  towns.  This  may, 
therefore,  well  he  the  central  point  for  issuing 
a  leading  journal  for  all  parts  of  the  country. 
The  average  circulation  of  25  out  of  the  30  agricul¬ 
tural  and  horticultural  journals  in  this  country 
probably  does  not  reach  3,000  copies.  The  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  Agriculturist,  for  sometime  past, 
has  ranged  from  60,000  to  88,000  copies.  Is 
it  not  better  to  combine  the  efforts  of  twenty 
men  upon  one  such  a  journal,  than  to  divide 
them  among  twenty  or  thirty  of  3,000  circula¬ 
tion,  each  requiring  all  the  office  machinery, 
etc.,  and  necessarily  requiring  the  paying  of 
twenty  or  thirty  subscriptions  by  any  one  desir¬ 
ing  to  avail  himself  of  the  advantages  of  the 
whole?  This  concentration  of  effort  at  one 
point  has  one  disadvantage,  and  one  only,  viz. : 
that  local  matters — of  Societies,  Fairs,  etc. — can 
not  all  receive  constant  attention.  But  the  local 
political  and  news  journals  will,  in  a  measure, 
afford  facilities  for  giving  local  news,  while  a 
few  leading  agricultural  and  horticultural  papers, 
at  principal  points,  can  furnish  the  required 
amount  of  strictly  agricultural  information  of 
general  interest.  We  hope  the  time  will  soon 
come  when  every  State  shall  support  at  least 


one  first  class  journal,  devoted  to  the  great 
farming  interest ;  and  were  farmers  sufficiently 
awake  to  their  true  interests,  this  would  be  done 
at  once,  or  as  soon  as  the  right  men  could  be 
found  to  conduct  such  journals.  But  for  the 
time  being,  it  seems  a  waste  of  effort  to  try  to 
keep  up  one  or  more  vigorous,  first  class  agri¬ 
cultural  journals  for  each  locality. 


Tobacco  Cultivation— No.  IV. ' 

Tobacco  culturists  have  now  plowed  the  land 
deep  and  turned  under  a  liberal  supply  of  barn¬ 
yard  manure,  and  for  two,  three,  or  four  weeks, 
the  ground  has  lain  exposed  to  the  sun  and  rains. 
The  influence  of  these  has  been  very  important. 
The  soluble  ingredients  of  the  manure  have  be¬ 
come  diffused  through  the  mellow  earth,  induc¬ 
ing  decompositions  in  the  soil  itself  and  render¬ 
ing  still  more  plant  food  available.  The  weath¬ 
ering  has  a  similar  effect ;  in  fact,  the  ground  has 
had  a  good  fallowing  with  all  its  beneficial  ef¬ 
fects,  so  long  as  it  remained  in  this  condition. 
Weed  seeds  germinate  under  the  influence  of 
the  May  rains,  and  the  rawness  of  the  freshly 
upturned  soil  is  thoroughly  cured. 

Were  we  to  prepare  a  piece  of  land  for  tobac¬ 
co,  after  proceeding  as  directed  in  the  May  Agri¬ 
culturist,  according  to  the  amount  of  manure 
then  plowed  in,  or  incorporated  with  the  surface 
soil,  we  would  add  more  or  less.  A  good  sur¬ 
face  dressing  of  well  rotted  stable  manure  or 
fine  compost,  might  first  be  spread,  (unless  the 
land  were  to  need  harrowing  once  or  twice  to 
kill  the  weeds,)  and  directly  upon  this  we  would 
put  10  to  20  bushels  of  unleached  ashes,  three  to 
five  hundred  weight  of  gypsum  and  three  or 
four  bushels  of  salt  to  the  acre,  (in  the  absence 
of  barn-yard  manure  we  would  use  about  200 
lbs.  of  Peruvian  guano  of  the  best  quality) ;  and 
it  should  be  immediately  plowed  under  very 
shallow,  but  not  so  as  to  interfere  with  lightly 
harrowing  it ;  which  done,  it  should  be  rolled 
and  marked  out  for  planting.  Set  the  plants  in 
rows  three  feet  apart  and  two  feet  and-a-half  to 
three  feet  distant  in  the  rows. 

At  the  very  first  of  this  month  the  seed  beds 
should  be  looked  to,  and  the  plants  quickened, 
if  at  all  backward,  with  guano  water  or  other 
liquid  manure,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  transplant¬ 
ing  as  soon  as  the  15th.  It  is  hardly  worth 
while  to  attempt  to  transplant  tobacco  earlier 
than  the  middle  of  June.  For  some  ten  days  or 
a  fortnight  after  they  are  set  they  are  peculiarly 
exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  grubs  and  cut¬ 
worms,  and  they  are  only  free  from  this  danger 
when  they  have  begun  to  grow  very  vigorously; 
this  time  comes  when  we  have  steady  hot  weath¬ 
er.  It  is  a  good  rule  to  be  ready  to  transplant 
on  the  first  rainy  day  after  the  15th  of  June. 
Care  must  be  taken  in  transplanting ;  the  plants 
being  handled  much  like  cabbage  plants,  and 
the  smallest  of  them  should  have  three  or  four 
leaves  as  large  as  a  silver  dollar.  If  the  sun 
comes  out  hot  the  next  day,  mow  a  few  swaths 
in  short  thick  grass,  wet  it  thoroughly,  and  use 
it  to  cover  the  plants.  Cut  hay  or  straw  will  do, 
but  is  not  so  good.  Keeping  a  good  watch  of 
the  plants  eveiy  morning,  the  cultivator  will  see 
at  once  any  one  wilted  or  drooping,  and  will 
often  find  the  worm  at  the  root,  and  he  will  re¬ 
place  the  plant  thus  destroyed  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment.  Move  the  plants  with  a  ball 
of  earth  attached  that  they  may  be  less  put  back 
and  that  the  field  may  be  more  even  in  appear¬ 
ance.  After  the  plants  become  well  rooted  the 
field  is  tilled  regularly,  being  hoed  and  weeded 
like  corn,  using  the  horse  hoe  kor  cultivator. 
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Ladies  on  Horseback. 

Learning  that  our  article  on  Saddle  Horses,  a 
few  months  ago,  interested  many,  and  was 
the  occasion  of  benefiting  several  invalids,  the 
writer  will  now  present  a  few  hints  on  female 
equestrianism.  As  a  mere  accomplishment  for 
young  ladies,  it  ranks  high.  Perhaps  in  no 
place  do  female  charms  appear  more  fascinating, 

than  in  the  saddle.  You  may  think  it  is  the 
jaunty  cap  and  plume  our  Belle  wears,  or  her 
flowing  dress,  or  the  fresh  color  which  riding 
brings  into  her  cheek,  and  the  sparkle  it  gives 
her  eye;  you  may  say  it  is  the  spirit¬ 
ed  motion  of  her  palfrey,  or  the  con¬ 
trast  between  his  rugged  strength 
and  her  delicate  beauty.  Analyze 
it  as  you  please,  it  will  yet  be  con¬ 
fessed,  (certainly  by  every  young 
man  open  to  conviction)  that  Belle 
never  looks  so  charming  as  when 
on  horseback.  We  have  heard  of 
more  than  one  susceptible  youth 
who  has  lost  his  peace  of  mind  by 
witnessing  such  a  sight.  Indeed,  to 
old  or  young,  it  is  very  pleasing. 

And  then,  if  to  this  sight  you  add  ( 
several  young  ladies  and  gentlemen 
in  different  colored  dresses,  pranc¬ 
ing  along  the  highway  together,  you 
make  a  picture  worth  looking  at. 

The  healthfulness  of  this  exercise, 
few  will  question.  It  tends  to  give 
a  young  lady  an  erect  posture ;  it 
strengthens  her  arms,  chest,  limbs ; 
expands  the  lungs,  gives  tone  to  the 
stomach,  and  clearness  to  the  brain. 

If  the  digestion  is  impaired,  it  will 
restore  it  much  quicker  and  better 
than  pills  or  bran-bread.  The  fine 
effect  it  has  upon  the  spirits  is 
enough  to  recommend  it.  How 
much  more  enlivening  it  is  than 
rolling  luxuriously  over  a  smooth 
road  in  a  modern,  spring-seated, 
close-covered,  velvet-cushioned  car¬ 
riage!  Yet,  many  of  our  sighing 
young  misses  prefer  the  latter,  ‘  it  is 
so  much  more  refined !’  They  think 
their  complexions  of  satin  softness 
and  lily  whiteness,  would  suffer 
from  the  exposure  of  horseback  rid¬ 
ing  !  Did  you  but  know  it,  young 
lady,  nine  out  of  ten  young  gentle¬ 
men  would  be  more  pleased  with 
you,  if  your  complexion  had  the  healthier 
tinge  that  comes  from  vigorous  exercise  in  the 
open  air.  Who  has  not  known  or  heard  of  inva¬ 
lids  so  weak  that  they  had,  at  first,  to  be  lifted 
into  the  saddle,  but  who,  by  steadily  pursuing 
horseback  riding  for  a  period  of  weeks  and 
months,  have  recovered  vigorous  health  ?  All 
of  us  have  known  invalids  with  pulmonary  af¬ 
fections,  who,  having  tried  the  prescriptions  of 
doctors  of  every  school  in  vain,  and  having 
traveled  to  the  sunny  South  to  little  purpose, 
have  at  last  resorted  to  the  saddle,  and  gained 
therein  more  advantage  than  from  all  things  be¬ 
side.  Many  a  lady  needs  out-door  exercise,  but 
is  too  feeble  to  walk  a  great  distance.  Mount 
your  horse,  then,  not  your  luxurious  carriage. 
Mount  your  saddle,  and  you  will  find  your  weak 
back  strengthened,  your  nerves  braced,  your 
head-ache  dissipated,  and  every  part  of  your 
system  toned  and  invigorated.  Your  horse  will 
do  the  hard  work  for  you,  and  yet  give  you  all 


needful  exercise.  He  will  bear  you  over  the 
hills  and  far  awaj'  into  the  woods,  to  gather  flow¬ 
ers,  and  see  the  birds,  and  if  you  like,  down 
yonder  gorge  to  see  a  waterfall,  and  over  the 
bridge  to  a  certain  farm-house  to  visit  some 
friend,  and  see  her  pleasant  occupations.  Where- 
r  you  will,  you  can  fide,  and  then  come  home 
refreshed  and  inspirited  with  new  health.  In 
England  the  ladies  ride  horseback  more  than 
in  the  northern  United  States.  It  often  forms  a 
part  of  their  education  to  learn  to  sit  in  the 
saddle  gracefully,  and  to  manage  a  horse 
with  skill.  In  the  southern  states  of  this  coun¬ 


try,  it  has  long  been  a  very  common  practice. 
The  writer  of  these  lines  has  often  raced  with 
Virginia  lasses,  leaping  brooks  and  ditches,  and 
low  fences,  side  by  side  with  them,  and  he  con¬ 
fesses  that  he  generally  (gallantly  ?)  came  off 
second  best  in  the  contest — as  in  duty  bound. 
We  are  happy  to  know  that  female  eques¬ 
trianism  is  becoming,  of  late,  more  popular 
among  us.  In  many  of  our  cities,  riding  schools 
have  been  established,  and  along  our  parks  and 
broad  thoroughfares,  many  a  gay  company  of 
lady-riders  can  be  seen  almost  any  fair  day.  So 
too  in  the  country  generally,  there  is  an  increas¬ 
ing  fondness  for  this  exercise.  * 

Halter  Breaking  Young  Colts. — There 
is  as  much  advantage  in  beginning  early  with  a 
colt  as  with  a  boy.  It  is  serious  business  to  most 
fanners  to  break  a  stout  four  year-old  to  t'ne  hal¬ 
ter,  and  to  handling;  but  begin  with  a  sucking 
colt,  and  you  have  an  easy  task.  He  takes  gen¬ 


tle  handling  kindly,  may  soon  be  made  familiar 
with  the  halter,  and  do  your  bidding.  After  a 
little  training,  the  boys  can  lead  him  to  the 
pasture  and  to  water,  which  will  be  a  good  les¬ 
son  for  them,  as  well  as  the  colt. 

Concerning  Old  Horses. 

Not  those  very  old  hacks,  on  the  shady  side  of 
twenty.  Not  those  broken  down  with  hard 
work,  “  lame  in  one  leg  and  blind  in  one  eye.” 
No  :  we  simply  mean  horses  that  have  gpt  over 
their  youthful  follies,  and  settled  down  for  life 
into  good,  honest,  staid  habits.  In 
age,  they  may  range  anywhere  be¬ 
tween  eight  and  fifteen  years ;  for 
if  they  have  been  properly  used, 
they  are  not  old,  in  a  bad  sense,  un¬ 
til  they  have  passed  this  limit.  All 
along  through  this  period,  such  an 
animal  may  be  styled  our  “good 
old  horse,”  our  “  safe  family  horse,” 
and  other  fond  epithets.  Who  does 
not  like  such  a  beast  ?  Your  liair- 
brained  youth,  full  of  daring  and 
lusty  strength,  may  prefer  an  ani¬ 
mal  as  wild  as  himself.  Horse  deal¬ 
ers  and  fast  men  may  like  one  that 
will  never  allow  another  to  pass  him 
on  the  road,  even  though  he  starts 
at  every  strange  object  in  the  street 
— one  that  prances  and  paws  and 
chafes  under  restraint;  but  sober 
and  sensible  men  have  very  differ¬ 
ent  likings.  They  want  a  horse 
that,  while  he  has  abundance  of 
spirit,  is,  at  the  same  time,  easily 
restrained ;  that  does  not  fret  and 
worry  at  his  work ;  that  carries  his 
rider,  or  draws  his  load  cheerfully, 
steadily,  vigorously,  until  his  task  is 
done.  Your  old  horse  does  this. 
Let  him  stand  idle  a  day  or  two, 
and  he  will  play  like  a  colt.  Have  , 
a  care,  or  he  will  dance  you  out  of 
the  saddle.  Look  sharply,  or  he 
will  make  the  old  family  carriage 
whirl,  and  give  the  ladies  a  harder 
jolting  than  they  desire.  But  ere 
"  i._  long  he  sobers  down,  and  saves  his 
reputation  as  the  “good  old  horse.” 

~~ —  The  horse  and  his  master  are 

generally  in  keeping.  The  man 
has  sown  his  wild  oats,  is  married, 
and  has  a  household  to  provide 
for;  can’t  waste  his  time  and  strength  in  ex¬ 
citing  follies,  and  don’t  wish  to  expose  his 
family  to  danger.  So  he  buys  him  a  good  old 
horse,  one  that  can  always  be  relied  on,  one  that 
has  at  least  $20  worth  of  standstill  in  him.  Ani¬ 
mals  like  these  deserve  great  respect  and  consid¬ 
eration.  They  tire  the  most  useful  citizens  in 
horse-dom.  On  them  the  burdens  of  life  chiefly 
rest.  They  manifest  a  deal  of  sober  dignity,  as 
if  conscious  of  weighty  responsibilities.  It  is 
painful  to  see  such  horses  over-driven  or  over¬ 
worked  in  any  way.  Of  course,  they  are  not  as 
quick  as  they  once  were,  yet  they  will  work 
over  about  as  much  ground  in  a  day  as  most 
young  horses,  if  they  be  allowed  to  go  at  their 
own  pace.  They  should  not  be  over-strained 
with  heavy  loads.  Give  them  reasonable  bur¬ 
dens,  let  them  move  moderately,  and  they  will 
work  faithfully  day  after  day  without  flinching. 
Such  horses  should  have  fome  special  care  in 
feed  and  grooming.  Adapt  the  treatment  to  their 
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wants,  and  they  will  continue  useful  many  years 
after  they  would  otherwise  have  been  laid  aside. 
A  writer  in  the  Ohio  Farmer  well  says  that 
“the  last  part  of  a  horse’s  life  may  be  more 
profitable,  if  rightly  used,  than  the  first  part. 
There  is  more  comfort  and  less  danger  in  work¬ 
ing  old  horses.  We  understand  them,  and  they 
understand  us,  and  we  should  be  as  willing  to 
conform  to  their  nature,  as  they  to  conform  to 
our  wishes.  It  would  be  more  humane,  as  well 
as  more  profitable,  to  use  them  as  they  should 
be,  as  long  as  it  would  pay,  and  then  take  them 
out  and  shoot  them  dowu.  But  the  practice  of 
many  is  to  knock  them  about  as  much  as  they 
will  bear  and  pay  well,  and  then  trade  them  off 
to  some  more  inhuman  wretch  than  themselves.” 


Cost  of  Keeping  a  Horse. 


In  the  March  Agriculturist  a  request  was  made 
for  information  on  this  subject,  and  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  several  responses  which  are  interesting 
and  instructive.  W.  M.  W.  of  Middlesex  Co., 
N.  J.,  reports  the  expense  of  keeping  one  horse 
(worth  $180,)  for  1860  and  1861,  as  follows : 

1860. 

23%  bushels  of  com  at  72%c.  per  bushel .  $17.04 

33)4  bushels  of  oals  at  37c.  per  bushel .  12.47 

6831  pounds  of  hay  at  $15.14  per  tun .  44.24 

Shoeing,  .  2.54 

Total  cost  for  one  year . $76.29 

1861. 

15  bushels  of  corn  at  60>^c.  per  bushel . $9.06 

36%  bushels  of  oats  at  32c.  per  bushel . 11.79 

5500  pounds  of  hay  at  $13.33  per  tun . 36.68 

Shoeing . 2.45 

Total  cost  for  one  year . $59.98 

R.  G.  of  Warren  Co„  N.  Y.,  reports  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  I  have  kept  horses  for  the  last  40  years, 
and  find  that  the  expense  varies  much  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  use,  or  labor  required  from  them.  A 
horse  can  be  kept  in  ordinary  order  for  doing 
light  work,  and  nothing  more,  on  the  following : 


2d  6  months— 1  tun  hay  .  _ 

“  12  weeks  pasturing  at  25c.  per  week. 

“  45  bushels  oats  at  50c.  per  bushel .. .  .  ! 

Shoeing  for  the  year,  $6 ;  Grooming,  $6 .  12.00 

Depreciation  10  per  cent.,  and  interest  7  per  cent.. .  17.00 
Total  cost  per  horse  for  one  year . $95.00 


Samuel  Simpson,  New-Haven  Co.,  Conn., 
writes :  “  I  have  kept  from  one  to  three  horses 
the  past  26  years,  part  of  the  time  owning  land, 
and  raising  their  feed ;  but  will  give  a  statement 
of  the  expenses  for  two  horses  kept  from  May 
1856  to  May  1861,  five  years,  during  which  time 
I  bought  all  their  feed.  They  consumed  about 


5  tuns  of  hay  annually,  at  $15  per  tun. 
200  bushels  of  oats  at  50c.  per  bushel.. 

1  tun  of  straw  for  litter . 

Shoeing . 

Add  interest  on  $300 . 

Total . 

Sold  the  manure  annually  for . 


. .  $75.00 
..100.00 
. .  8.00 
..  10.00 
..  18.00 
.$211.00 


Net  cost  of  the  pair  per  year . 

Net  cost  of  keeping  a  single  horse  per  year. 


.$191.00 
. .  95.50 


During  the  whole  26  years  I  have  never  had 
a  horse  die,  and  in  a  majority  of  cases  have  re¬ 
ceived  more  than  I  originally  paid,  when  I  dis¬ 
posed  of  them.  As  a  general  thing  I  have 
driven  my  horses  myself,  and  have  been  care¬ 
ful  to  see  that  they  were  well  taken  care  of.” 


These  accounts  and  estimates  show  very 
nearly  the  cost  of  horse  keeping,  at  the  differ¬ 
ent  prices  of  provender  specified.  It  is  proper 
to  add  the  interest  on  the  cost  of  the  horse,  and 
the  depreciation,  where  these  items  are  omitted. 
Ten  per  cent  will  not  more  than  cover  the  risk, 
and  depreciation,  taking  the  average.  It  would 
have  added  to  the  interest  of  these  statements, 
if  the  weight  of  the  horses  had  been  named.  It 
usually  costs  more  to  keep  a  heavy  horse  than 
a  light  one,  and  for  many  purposes  the  light 
horse  is  the  better  animal.  This  item  of  economy 
is  generally  neglected,  but  worth  looking  after. 


Unruly  Milch  Cows. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  some  cows  are  fractious, 
they  are  treated  so  roughly.  Why  kick,  pound, 
and  bawl  at  them?  It  only  makes  matters 
worse.  It  makes  the  timid  ones  shyer,  and  the 
spirited  ones  ill-natured.  We  urge  kindness  not 
only  as  a  matter  of  humanity  but  of  profit  and 
patriotism — aye,  profit  to  your  heart,  profit  to 
your  pocket,  profit  to  your  country.  It  is  vain 
to  try  and  whip  or  frighten  a  cow  into  quietness 
and  docility.  So  treated,  she  dreads  and  hates 
to  see  the  milk  pail  and  stool  coming,  and  will 
prepare  herself  for  a  battle.  How  can  she  stand 
patiently  and  give  down  her  milk,  while  expect¬ 
ing  to  receive  hard  thumps  ? 

Suppose  her  to  be  treated  kindly — a  little 
salt  or  some  other  relish  given  to  her  a  few  times, 
kind  and  soothing  words  spoken,  and  a  little 
caressing  made  with  the  hand.  If  somewhat 
restless  at  first,  keep  your  temper,  and  follow 
her  up  with  daily  kindness.  The  result  will 
surely  come.  She  will  soon  know  what  to  ex¬ 
pect  from  her  milker,  and  will  show  her  likings 
by  unmistakable  signs.  No  person  who  can  not 
control  his  passions,  and  speak  low,  and  be  al¬ 
ways  gentle,  should  be  allowed  to  milk  a  cow. 
It  is  of  importance,  too,  to  milk  at  regular  hours. 
There  should  seldom  be  a  change,  of  milkers. 

A  successful  dairyman  once  observed  to  an 
agricultural  editor,  that  one  of  the  secrets  of  his 
success  lay  in  the  kind  treatment  he  gave  his 
cows.  They  were  driven  to  and  from  the  wa¬ 
tering  place,  leisurely.  No  dogs  were  allowed 
to  distress  them.  No  hired  man  was  suffered 
to  beat  or  to  scold  at  them ;  whoever  did  so,  was 
discharged  at  once.  The  cows  were  well  fed, 
and  allowed  to  take  then1  own  time  in  all  their 
movements,  especially  in  warm  weather.  Be- 
3,ng  so  treated,  and  milked  regularly  and  clean, 
he  believed  that  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  more 
pounds  of  cheese  could  be  made  per  season  from 
each  cow,  than  if  they  had  been  kicked  and 
frightened,  and  otherwise  roughly  handled.  * 


Diseases  of  Calves— Scours. 

At  this  season,  the  most  common  and  often  fa¬ 
tal  disease  of  young  animals — colts  and  lambs  as 
well  as  calves — is  the  “  scours”  or  diarrhoea.  It 
manifests  itself  in  two  forms,  the  white,  and  the 
yellow.  The  white  scour,  as  the  white  is  gener¬ 
ally  called,  is  caused  by  indigestion  and  the  de¬ 
composition  of  milk  in  the  stomach;  the  yel¬ 
lows,  by  an  excessive  flow  of  bile.  A  heavy 
damp  state  of  atmosphere  is  particularly  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  generation  of  this  disease.  In  lo¬ 
calities  where  the  land  is  either  low,  wet,  or  bad¬ 
ly  drained,  or  subject  to  be  flooded,  the  attacks 
are  always  characterized  by  greater  severity. 
Some  particular  grasses,  the  changing  of  the 
pasturage  of  the  mother  from  a  dry  upland  to 
either  young  clover  or  to  low  meadows,  the 
removing  of  the  calf  from  the  care  of  the  mother 
to  a  strange  cow,  feeding  the  calf  on  stale  scald¬ 
ed  milk  after  the  cream  has  been  taken  from  it, 
without  adding  a  corrective  substitute  for  the 
essential  principles  so  abstracted,  all  exercise 
an  injurious  influence  on  the  health  of  the  calf 
by  causing  relaxation  of  the  bowels  or  scouring, 
which,  if  suffered  to  continue  unchecked,  will 
inevitably  result  in  the  loss  of  the  animal ;  nor 
is  exposure  of  young  calves,  and  other  animals, 
to  wet  or  cold  weather  less  fatal  in  consequences. 

Tuv.  disease,  if  taken  in  time,  is  not  of  itself 
dangerous— death,  in  most  cases,  resulting  from 
the  extremely  emaciated  condition  to  which  the 
system  of  the  animal  is  reduced  for  the  want  of 


proper  care,  in  due  time.  “  An  ounce  of  pre¬ 
vention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure;”  therefore,  the 
rearers  of  young  stock  should  provide  good,  dry 
pens  for  their  calves,  especially  those  intended 
for  the  butcher,  and,  with  respect  to  those  set 
apart  for  rearing,  they  should,  whenever  the 
weather  will  permit,  be  tinned  out  during  the 
day  into  a  well  shaded  pasture,  taking  particular 
care  to  house  them  early — before  the  dew  falls. 

The  treatment  of  this  disease,  in  its  early  stages, 
as  a  rule,  is  confined  to  very  simple  remedies ; 
first,  administer  £  oz.  of  Epsom  salts  with  a  very 
small  quantity  of  ground  ginger,  dissolved  in  a 
little  fine  flour  gruel ;  by  this  means  the  stomach 
and  intestines  are  cleared  of  all  foreign  or  acrid 
matter.  After  allowing  time  for  the  medicine  to 
operate,  (8  to  10  hours,)  give  the  following :  Pre¬ 
pared  chalk,  1  oz. ;  extract  catecheu  2  drachms ; 
opium  powder,  1  drachm;  peppermint  water 
£  pint;  one  tablespoonful  three  times  a  day.  It 
will  rarely  be  necessary  to  continue  the  use  of 
this  mixture  for  more  than  two  or  three  days.  In 
cases  of  great  prostration  and  debility,  tonics 
and  stimulants  should  be  given  without  delay ; 
in  such  instances  give :  tincture  gentian,  1  oz. ; 
essence  of  ginger,  £  ounce ;  peppermint  water, 
4  ounces ;  one  tablespoonful  twice  a  day.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  time  that  the  cases  are  under  treatment, 
good,  well  boiled  wheat  flour  gruel  should  be 
given  twice  a  day.  This  will  also  often  check  in¬ 
cipient  diarrhoea  without  the  use  of  other  medi¬ 
cines.  # 


A  “Commentary”  on  Roots. 


By  Timothy  Bunker  Esq.,  Hookertown,  Conn. 

“  I  should  like  to  know  what  upon  airth  you 
dew  to  your  cattle  to  make  ’em  look  so  slick  ?” 
said  Jake  Frink  as  he  looked  into  my  yard  on  a 
bright  April  morning. 

“Dew  to  ’em,  you  fool,”  exclaimed  Tucker, 
“he  stuffs  ’em  with  ilemeal,  and  corn,  just  as 
you  would  a  sassage.” 

“I’m  mighty  glad  I  don’t  have  the  bills  to 
pay,”  said  Jones.  “  That  animal  has  cost  fifty 
dollars  this  winter,  I’ll  bet  a  shad;  and  ’twouldn’t 
sell  for  that  neow.”  “  Don’t  be  so  sure  of  that,” 
said  Seth  Twiggs,  as  he  joined  the  company  al 
the  gate,  and  looked  admiringly  at  Cherry,  who 
had  dropped  her  third  calf  a  few  days  before. 
“  I  am  in  want  of  a  new  milch  cow,  and  will 
take  her  at  that  price  without  the  calf.” 

“  You  will  have  to  add  ten  more  to  get  her,  I 
guess,  even  if  I  want  to  sell,”  I  remarked  very 
quietly,  as  I  showed  a  pail  half  full  of  milk  after 
the  calf  had  taken  all  he  wanted  to  suck.  “  But 
you  see  I  never  sell  a  new  milch  cow.  Making 
butter  and  cheese  is  my  business,  and  milk  is 
my  stock  in  trade.  A  shoemaker  might  as  well 
sell  his  leather,  or  a  tanner  his  hides,  as  a  farm¬ 
er  sell  a  new  milch  cow.  The  dairy  fanner, 
who  has  his  eye  teeth  cut,  will  sell  cows  only 
when  they  are  well  fattened,  or  at  the  close  of 
the  milking  season.” 

“But  s’pose  he  has  mor’n  he  wants,”  said 
Seth  inquiringly,  as  he  loaded  his  pipe. 

“He  has  no  business  to  be  in  that  fix,”  I  re¬ 
plied.  He  raises  a  given  quantity  of  hay,  and 
rough  fodder,  corn  stalks,  straw,  pumpkins, 
roots,  etc.,  and  he  ought  to  know  just  how 
much  it  will  take  to  bring  them  out  in  good  con¬ 
dition  in  the  Spring.  If  he  has  only  fodder 
enough  for  twenty  head  of  cattle,  he  makes  a 
great  mistake  if  he  keeps  twenty  one,  and  is 
foolish  if  he  attempts  to  keep  five  and  twenty. 
With  food  enough,  he  will  make  a  profit  on 
each;  with  too  little,  he  will  loose  on  every  one.” 

“ 1  Loose  every  one,'  you  ought  to  have  said,” 
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interposed  Setli,  with  a  knowing  wink  at  Jake 
Frink  for  his  recent  experience  with  the  horn-ail. 

“  Cherry,”  I  continued,  “  is  what  I  call  a  liv¬ 
ing  commentary  on  roots.  Mr.  Spooner  has  a 
good  deal  to  say  about  the  opinions  of  different 
commentators  on  this  and  that  text  from  which 
he  preaches.  I  always  thought  that  the  best 
commentary  on  a  man’s  faith,  was  his  practice. 
His  life  shows  well  enough  what  sort  of  food 
his  mind  lives  on,  and  it  is  pretty  much  so  with 
fodder.  There’s  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  the  old 
adage  ‘  The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eat¬ 
ing.’  The  kind  of  pudding  my  Cherry  has  lived 
on  all  Winter  is  turnips,  sugar  beets,  and  good 
hay.  Not  an  ounce  of  meal  upon  the  honor  of 
a  gentleman,  and  she  gave  milk  until  within 
two  months  of  her  calving.  You  see,  now,  she 
is  as  sleek  as  a  mole,  with  a  bag  as  big  as  a  milk 
pail,  and  a  fine  calf.” 

I  put  the  case  to  my  neighbors,  Mr.  Editor,  in 
that  way,  and  made  them  see  it.  I  know  a  good 
many  farmers  say  roots  don’t  pay  for  raising, 
that  they  are  all  water  when  not  frozen ;  and  if 
they  are  frozen,  you  might  as  well  feed  your 
cattle  on  snow  banks.  I  know  that  the  chem¬ 
ists  say  that  they  are  more  than  three-fourths 
water,  and  not  worth  half  as  much  as  hay, 
which  may  be  true  enough.  But  what  do  I  care 
for  these  opinions,  so  long  as  roots  make  flesh 
andhnilk  cheaper  than  any  thing  else  I  can  raise. 
I  am  after  milk  and  flesh  by  the  cheapest  meth¬ 
od,  and  if  giving  water  to  the  stock  will  bring 
them,  I  shall  give  them  water — Jake  Frink,  and 
Mr.  Retort  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

White  turnips  stand  particularly  low  in  the 
scale  of  nourishment,  and  yet  Cherry  had  white 
turnips,  a  half  bushel  a  day,  until  they  were  all 
gone,  and  gained  flesh  upon  them.  She  did  bet¬ 
ter  on  sugar  beets ;  and  for  that  reason,  I  think 
they  are  worth  more,  and  if  they  could  be  raised 
as  cheaply  as  turnips,  I  should  prefer  to  raise 
them.  But  I  do  not  see  how  they  can  be.  I 
can  raise  turnips  among  corn,  as  a  stolen  crop, 
for  four  cents  a  bushel,  and  I  think  all  roots 
that  require  a  whole  season — beets,  carrots  and 
parsneps — will  cost  not  far  from  tenets,  a  bushel. 

My  rule  is  to  raise  all  the  roots  I  can,  of  the 
several  varieties,  so  that  every  animal  may  have 
a  daily  feed  of  them  from  November  until  May. 
They  like  a  variety  of  food,  and  with  hay  as  a 
staple,  I  think  the  greater  variety  the  better, 
feeding  say  two  weeks  upon  one  kind,  then  tak¬ 
ing  another  two  weeks.  Many  think  they  can 
get  more  fodder  from  an  acre  of  land  in  grass 
or  in  corn,  than  in  roots.  Not  so : — An  acre 
of  land  has  to  be  highly  manured  to  produce 
seventy  bushels  of  shelled  corn,  and  four  tuns  of 
dry  stalks — worth  at  the  market  price  not  far 
from  a  hundred  dollars,  which  is  perhaps  a  fail- 
expression  of  their  value  for  feeding.  The  same 
acre,  with  rather  more  labor,  will  produce 
1000  bushels  of  carrots  worth  from  two  to  three 
hundred  dollars  in  different  markets,  just  as 
then-  value  is  known  and  appreciated.  I  have 
raised  all  the  roots  usually  cultivated  for  feed¬ 
ing,  and  I  come  to  the  bottom  of  the  root  bins 
every  Spring  with  a  stronger  conviction  of  their 
value.  The  living  commentaries  tell  the  story 
a  great  deal  better  than  I  can,  and  some  of 
my  neighbors  have  got  the  lesson.  Deacon 
Smith  learned  it  before  I  did.  Mr.  Spooner 
got  hold  of  it  early,  and  he  always  drives  a 
fat  horse,  that  goes  round  the  parish  preaching 
carrots,  wherever  he  calls,  just  as  plainly  as  Mr. 
Spooner  preaches  election  in  the  pulpit.  Now 
I  have  nothing  agin  Mr.  Spooner  in  the  world, 
and  I  don’t  mean  any  reflection  on  him  when  I 
say  that  the  old  horse  has  more  “unction”  in  his 


preaching  than  any  thing  we  have  in  the  Hook- 
ertown  meeting-house  on  Sundays.  There 
hasn’t  been  a  rib  in  sight  since  he  has  owned  him, 
and  when  he  drives  up  to  the  door  on  Sunday 
morning  the  horse  comes  up  with  a  prancing 
gait,  and  a  coltish  air,  that  says  “  carrots,”  as 
plain  as  if  Mr.  Spooner  had  a  bag  of  them  under 
his  carriage  seat.  I  don’t  talk  such  things  Sun¬ 
days,  but  you  know  a  man  can’t  help  thinking. 

And  there  is  Seth  Twiggs,  whose  brains  one 
might  think  were  all  smoked  out,  has  got  ideas 
straight  as  a  ramrod  on  roots,  and  raises  heaps 
of  them  every  year,  though  he  has  but  a  few 
acres  of  land.  Even  Jake  Frink  is  waked  up  by 
the  preaching  of  Mr.  Spooner’s  horse,  though 
he  never  hears  the  man — except  at  funerals.  He 
goes  in  for  a  crop  of  sugar  beets  this  season,  for 
the  first  time.  Tucker  and  Jones  are  not  yet 
converted,  but  I  am  expecting  even  they  will  be 
brought  in  before  long. 

Oue  of  the  advantages  of  the  root  crop  is,  that 
it  may  be  put  in  late.  Rutabagas  and  carrots  may 
be  sown  without  any  detriment  any  time  in  the 
month  of  June ;  white  turnips  a  month  later,  and 
the  first  week  of  June  will  do  very  well  for  sugar 
beets  and  mangel  wurzels.  This  last  is  the 
most  productive  of  all  the  roots,  and  but  little  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  sugar  beet  in  quality.  The  “  com¬ 
mentaries”  on  roots  are  multiplying  here. 


For  the  American  Agriculturist. 

Rocky  Mountain  Farming. 


Our  climate  here  is  generally  the  most  delight¬ 
ful  I  have  ever  experienced.  Our  rains  are  pe¬ 
riodical  and  of  short  duration,  say  about  four 
weeks,  commencing  the  last  of  June  and  ending 
the  last  of  July.  In  the  mountains  the  rainy 
season  is  longer.  The  atmosphere  is  light  and 
dry,  the  nights  cool,  the  days  warm.  During 
the  Summer  of  1860,  we  had  no  warm  nights — 
all  cool  enough  to  bear  a  good  comforter — but 
the  Summer  of  1861  had  all  comfortably  warm 
nights.  The  former  year  developed  no  mosqui¬ 
toes — the  latter  produced  multitudes.  Last  sea¬ 
son  we  had  but  little  frost  in  April  or  May,  none 
to  hurt  lettuce,  radishes,  and  hardy  vegetables. 
But  little  snow  falls  in  the  valleys  during  Win¬ 
ter,  and  we  have  but  few  days  of  severe  weath¬ 
er.  The  cold  snaps  usually  come  from  January 
1  to  15,  but  sometimes  either  earlier  or  later. 
September,  October,  November,  and  December, 
except  a  few  days,  are  pleasant  beyond  any 
thing  I  ever  experienced  elsewhere.  Our  warm 
weather  in  Winter  does  not  produce  lassi¬ 
tude;  the  atmosphere  is  clear  and  bracing. 
Except  on  the  highest,  or  Snowy  Range, 
little  snow  falls  in  the  mountains,  where  the 
most  of  the  quartz  mills  are  running,  and  that 
little  does  not  lie  long,  except  where  drifted  in 
valleys.  The  changes  from  hot  to  cold  are  not 
greater  than  I  have  always  experienced  in  the 
North,  East,  and  South.  Vegetables  have  been 
drawn  into  the  mountains  all  Winter  so  far ;  at 
no  time  has  the  grass  been  covered  by  the  snow. 
Our  cattle  have  been  unhoused  and  are  fatten¬ 
ing  finely.  This  Winter  is  milder  than  last — 
about  like  that  of  ’59  and  ’60,  and  a  fair  average 
of  tire  winters  in  this  climate. 

Severe  and  killing  frost  comes  September 
14  to  17,  uniformly — in  three  Falls  it  has  not 
varied  from  these  dates ;  then  follows  the  most 
beautiful  fall  weather  I  ever  saw.  Certain  warn¬ 
ing  is  given  to  secure  all  perishable  products, 
and  ample  time  to  save  fall  crops.  We  have  an 
occasional  hail  storm ;  severe  blows,  with  cloud¬ 
less  sides,  and  sudden  changes  of  weather ;  we 


have  dry  roads  all  the  year— the  best  natural 
roads  the  world  ever  saw — and  general  freedom 
from  colds.  With  proper  care  this  is  certainly 
a  healthy  climate.  But  we  have  yet  no  system, 
no  care,  and  few  of  the  comforts  of  our  former 
homes.  As  the  country  improves  the  little 
sickness  we  have  will  greatly  diminish ;  and  I 
am  satisfied  our  mineral  springs,  mountain 
ranches,  and  country  seats,  will  be  the  resort  of 
invalids  of  other  climes.  Exposure  and  neglect, 
with  improper  diet  produce  scurvy,  fever  and 
rheumatism,  with  an  unusual  amount  of  erysip¬ 
elas;  all  which  yield  readily  to  proper  treatment. 
Among  the  prominent  causes  of  diseases  may  be 
counted  the  universal  and  immoderate  use  of 
soda  in  cooking.  Yeast  bread  must  remain  a 
scarcity  until  the  supply  of  women  is  increased. 

Soil. — Our  valley  soil  is  composed  of-  sand, 
ashes,  and  decomposed  vegetable  matter.  Most 
of  the  tillable  land  lies  in  the  creek  valleys, 
though  there  is  much  of  the  high  lands  on  the 
divides,  [elevated  land  between  the  creeks  or 
“  forks,”]  which  can  be  made  highly  productive 
by  the  application  of  water ;  these  uplands  have 
more  clay,  less  sand  and  decomposed  mountain 
vegetable  matter.  What  we  call  willow  land  on 
the  bottoms  is  very  rich  and  productive — yield¬ 
ing  200  to  400  bushels  of  potatoes  per  acre.  The 
soils  in  the  valleys  vary  from  6  inches  to  4  feet 
in  depth,  the  whole  being  regulated  by  the 
irregular  action  of  the  streams  in  changing  their 
channels  in  past  ages.  The  bottoms  of  these  are 
uniformly  covered  with  bowlders  and  sand. 
The  mountains  yield  an  annual  supply  of  ashes 
from  the  burnt  districts,  which  can  be  rendered 
useful  by  irrigation.  Our  larger  valleys,  further 
from  the  mountains — such  as  the  Platte — have 
fewer  bowlders,  and  more  rich  tillable  land. 
When  our  lands  are  brought  fully  into  use  wTe 
shall  be  able  to  support  a  large  mining  popula¬ 
tion,  and  raise  nearly  every  thing  we  want. 

Capacity  of  Soil  and  Climate. — Wheat,  rye, 
oats,  barley,  corn  (early  varieties),  vines  (cucur- 
bitous)  of  all  kinds ;  roots  of  all  kinds ;  in  short, 
nearly  every  thing  produced  for  the  New-York 
market  can  be  raised  here  in  great  perfection. 
Sorghum  and  Imphee  cane  have  both  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  produced.  Sugar  beets  would  attain 
prodigious  size.  I  have  raised  Kidney  potatoes 
weighing  \\  and  2  pounds  ;  other  varieties  grow 
much  larger  than  in  the  States.  Cabbages  20 
and  24  lbs.;  pumpkins  and  squashes  enormous, 
and  finely  flavored — say  60  to  100  lbs.,  and  fine 
grained,  splendid  for  table  use.  Beets,  turnips, 
8  and  12  lbs.  Wheat  35  bushels  per  acre  with¬ 
out  irrigation — will  probably  reach  50  with 
proper  culture.  Flat  turnips  and  rutabagas, 
yield  immensely.  Hungarian  grass  also  does 
well.  These  items  will  give  your  readers  an 
idea  of  what  the  natural  soil  will  do.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  manuring,  this  deponent  will  not  calcu¬ 
late.  Potatoes,  onions,  turnips,  and  kindred 
plants,  come  to  perfection  even  in  the  mountains. 

Fruits. — I  fear  we  shall  not  be  able  to  raise 
fruits.  Our  warm  days  and  cool  nights,  Spring, 
Fall,  and  Winter,  will  render  all  tender  fruits  un¬ 
certain,  provided  there  be  no  other  difficulty ; 
the  shortness  of  our  seasons  will  enhance  the 
obstacles.  A  few  fruit  trees  are  planted  in  this 
vicinity.  On  the  Arkansas,  which  rises  in  the 
mountains,  my  brother  has  started  a  fine  peach 
orchard  which,  will  soon  test  the  southern  part 
of  our  Territory,  and  as  soon  as  may  be,  I 
shall  test  this  section.  Time  will  likely  point 
out  favorable  spots,  on  north  hill-sides,  and  at  the 
base  of  the  mountains — perhaps  in  the  Canons 
(kan-yons)— where  fruits  may  be  successfully 
grown.  John  B.  Wolff. 
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How  the  Sap  Circulates  in  the  Trunks  of 
Trees. 

In  the  town  of  Yonkers  in  this  State,  a  few 
years  since  (in  1855),  after  a  severe  winter,  the 
bark  of  some  six  or  eight  trees  in  a  young  or¬ 
chard  was  found  split  down  perpendicularly. 
The  trees  were  not  properly  attended  to,  by 
binding  the  bark  to  the  trunks  and  closing  the 
cracks  with  cement  of  some  kind.  In  the  course 
of  the  summer  they  all  died  but  one.  This  tree 
lived  and  flourished ;  the  bark,  however,  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  trunk  and  formed  a  roll  upon  one 
side,  being  attached  to  the  sound  parts  of  the 
tree  above,  and  to  the  root  below.  Fig.  1,  rep¬ 
resents  the  appearance  of  the  tree  at  this  period. 
The  edges  of  the  bark  grew  together  and  wood 
was  deposited  on  the  interior  of  the  roll.  The 
second  year  it  flourished,  the  bark  trunk  becom¬ 
ing  firm  and  woody,  and  the  third  year  it 
fruited,  the  naked  trunk  decaying  rapidly,  so 
that  it  was  necessary  to  support  the  top  artifi¬ 
cially.  Finally  the  old  trunk  decayed  altogeth¬ 


Fig.  2. 


er,  and  the  tree,  when  we  last  heard  of  it,  pre¬ 
sented  the  appearance  shown  in  fig.  2.  In  this 
interesting  case  we  have  a  demonstration  of  the 
received  doctrine  in  regard  to  the  functions  of 
the  wood  and  bark.  The  injury  to  the  tree  hav¬ 
ing  taken  place  in  the  winter,  the  sap  wood 
through  which  the  sap  rises  in  the  spring  was 
still  capable  of  performing  its  functions.  The 
sap  ascended  through  the  naked  trunk,  was 
elaborated  in  the  leaves,  and  returning,  it  passed 
down  the  inner  film  of  the  bark,  depositing  the 
new  inner  bark  and  young  wood  within  the 
bark  roll,  much  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
By  the  time  that  the  action  of  the  weather  had 
dried  and  unfitted  the  old  trunk  for  a  sap  chan¬ 
nel,  there  was  a  new  channel  already  formed 
within  the  bark,  showing  most  conclusively 
that  the  new  wood  is  a  deposite  from  the  bark 
and  independent  of  the  old  wood. 

PEELING  APPLE  TREE  TRUNKS. 

There  is  a  practice,  precisely  the  reverse  of  this, 
sometimes  employed  to  give  old  apple  trees  new 
bark.  It  depends  upon  the  fact  that  when  the 
new  bark  and  the  new  wood  are  first  formed, 
they  are  easily  separated  from  the  bark,  by 
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which  they  are  deposited,  but  adhere  more  firm¬ 
ly  to  the  wood.  If  about  the  20th  of  June  the 
bark  be  removed  from  an  apple  tree  without  in¬ 
juring  the  trunk  (which  will  appear  entirely 
naked,  but  is  in  fact  covered  with  a  delicate  tis¬ 
sue,  conducting  the  sap  as  it  descends,)  a  new 
smooth  bark  will  rapidly  form.  The  time  at 
which  this  is  performed  is  very  important,  as  a 
few  days  too  soon  or  too  late  makes  the  opera¬ 
tion  a  fatal  one  to  the  tree.  We  have  known 
trunks  of  trees  which  were  called  hide-bound, 
or  bark-bound,  the  bark  of  which  was  full  of 
insects  and  covered  with  moss,  thoroughly 
cleaned,  and  by  this  process  clothed  anew 
with  the  smoothest  most  beautiful  bark  we  ever 
saw.  The  general  health  and  condition  of  the 
tree  was  greatly  improved,  so  that  they  respond¬ 
ed  to  manuring  and  became  again  fruitful.  We 
can  not,  however,  recommend  the  practice,  as  it 
seems  hazardous  and  may  be  so  in  reality.  # 


The  Buffalo  Tree-Hopper  the  Cause  of 
Scars  on  the  Twigs  of  Fruit  Trees. 

By  Asa  Fitch,  M.  D.,  Entomologist  to  the  N.  Y.  State 
Agricultural  Society. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 

From  the  cuttings  of  cherry  twigs  which  you 
sent  me,  and  from  information  which  I  previous¬ 
ly  possessed,  I  draw  up  the  following  account  of 
a  malady  in  the  twigs  of  fruit  trees,  of  which 
no  published  notice  has  hitherto  appeared,  that  I 
am  aware.  In  Winter  or  Spring  a  peculiar  kind 
of  crack  or  scar  is  sometimes  observed  on  the 
twigs  of  apple,  cherry  and  other  trees.  It  ex¬ 
tends  lengthwise  of  the  twig  and  is  from  £ 
inch  to  2%  inches  long.  It  occurs  on  twigs  that 
are  nearly  or  quite  i  inch  in  thickness,  and 
two  or  more  of  these  scars  are  frequently  seen 
along  the  same  twig.  Their  P’"'face  is  slightly 
elevated  above  the  level  of  the  oarlc,  has  a  rough, 
cankered  appearance,  and  shows  a  deep  crack 
along  its  middle,  in  which  crack  a  row  of  small 
holes  is  more  or  less  distinctly  to  be  seen,  ex¬ 
tending  the  whole  length  of  the  scar.  On  split¬ 
ting  the  twig  it  is  seen  that  these  holes  are  bored 
down  into  and  almost  through  the  soft  pith  in 
its  center,  in  a  slanting  direction,  and  that  each 
hole  is  somewhat  bent  or  curved  and  is  occupied 
by  the  egg  of  an  insect.  The  eggs  are  shining, 
yellowish  white,  cylindrical  with  rounded  ends, 
and  four  times  as  long  as  thick — their  length 
being  a  little  more  than  the  1 

tenth  of  an  inch,  and  exactly 
filling  the  holes  for  about  two 
thirds  of  their  length.  In  a 
scar  2£  inches  long  I  count  55 
eggs.  And  now,  what  insect 
is  it  that  makes  these  wounds  ? 

Some  years  ago  I  found  wil¬ 
low  twigs  in  my  own  vicinity 
wounded  in  this  manner,  but 
the  holes  in  the  scars  were  BuffaI°  Tree-Hopper, 
empty,  the  insects  having  hatched  and  left  them. 
In  the  Spring  of  1858,  the  twigs  of  apple  trees 
at  Akron,  O.,  were  very  much  injured  in  some 
orchards  by  wounds  of  the  same  kind.  The 
malady  excited  the  attention  of  H.  W.  Howe, 
Counsellor  at  Law,  of  that  place,  who  sent  me 
specimens  of  the  wounded  twigs,  and  some  cor¬ 
respondence  thereupon  followed  between  us. 
On  learning  how  much  of  a  novelty  these  wounds 
were,  and  that  the  insect  making  them  was  un¬ 
known,  he  devoted  particular  attention  to  this 
subject,  and  at  length  was  so  fortunate  as  to  de¬ 
tect  the  culprit  in  the  very  act  of  piercing  these 
holes,  and  specimens  of  it  were  thereupon  sent 
to  me.  It  is  thus  to  Squire  Howe  that  we  are 


indebted  for  knowing  what  insect  it  is  which 
causes  these  wounds  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  makes  them ;  and  in  justice  to  him  I  ought, 
ere  this  time,  to  have  made  his  interesting  dis¬ 
covery  known  to  the  public.  This  insect  is 
so  common  through  the  northern  , 

States  and  Canada,  and  has  such  a  t  1 
peculiar  form  that  it  has  at  some  jf'*  1 
time  been  noticed,  probably,  by  ev-  I  i.  I 
ery  person  who  has  his  eyes  open. 

It  begins  to  be  seen  soon  after  the 
middle  of  July,  and  remains  until 
the  end  of  the  season.  It  is  from 
three  to  four  tenths  of  an  inch  long, 
of  a  light  grass  green  color,  freckled 
rather  faintly  with  whitish  dots,  and 
is  shaped  like  a  leech  nut ,  with  two 
short  sharp-pointed  processes,  like 
horns,  jutting  outward  in  front,  one 
on  each  side,  giving  its  forward  end 
some  resemblance  to  that  of  a  bull 
or  buffalo.  Hence  it  has  received 
the  name  of  the  Buffalo  Tree- 
hopper,  or  Cercsa  bubalus ,  as  it  was 
scientifically  named  originally  by 
Fabricius.  It  pertains  to  the  Ho- 
mopterous  division  of  the  order  Ee- 
miptera,  and  to  the  family  Membra- 
cidce.  This  insect  may  frequently  be 
seen  standing  on  the  small  limbs  of 
the  apple-tree,  the  locust,  and  other 
trees  in  our  orchards  and  yards, 
with  its  head  towards  the  base  of 
the  limb.  It  remains  perfectly  mo¬ 
tionless  and  quiescent ;  but  if  the 
finger  approaches  it,  with  a  sudden 
strong  spring  it  darts  away  with  a  twig  wound- 
such  velocity  that  the  eye  is  seldom  ed  by  Buffal° 
able  to  follow  it,  or  even  perceive  lee'Hoppu- 
the  direction  in  which  it  has  thrown  itself. 

The  piercer ,  lancet ,  or  ovipositor — the  instrument 
with  which  the  insect  perforates  the  holes  in  the 
twigs— closes  into  its  sheath,  much  as  the  blade 
of  a  pocket  knife  does  into  its  handle.  It  is 
plainly  to  be  seen  thus  closed  in  a  groove,  which 
is  at  the  hind  part  of  the  body  on  its  under  side. 
To  perforate  a  hole,  this  piercer,  as  Squire  Howe 

is  held  obliquely  downward  and  for¬ 


ward,  or  like  a  knife  blade  a  quarter  opened. 
Being  in  this  position  and  with  its  point  pressed 
against  the  bark,  it  is  by  a  forward  movement  of 
its  body  that  the  insect  draws  or  thrusts  it  down¬ 
ward  through  the  bark  and  soft  wood  and  into 
the  pith.  An  egg,  no  doubt,  is  then  passed  into 
the  perforation,  as  the  implement  is  being  with¬ 
drawn.  The  wounds  which  are  thus  made  are 
scarcely  perceptible  at  first,  but  become  more 
and  more  conspicuous  with  age.  It  was  the  last 
of  September  when  Squire  Howe  discovered  the 
insect  at  this  work,  and  some  of  the  wounds 
then  on  the  twigs  he  judged  from  their  appear¬ 
ance  had  been  made  a  month  earlier. 


The  eggs  remain  in  the  twigs  through  the 
Winter  and  hatch  in  the  Spring.  They  do  not 
produce  worms,  but  small  active  insects  which 
have  some  resemblance  to  the  parents  in  their 
shape,  though  they  are  destitute  of  wings  and  of 
the  hard  shell-like  covering  which  they  acquire 
when  they  become  fully  grown.  They  wander 
away  from  the  twigs  as  soon  as  they  are  born. 

Both  the  young  and  the  perfect  insects  nourish 
themselves  by  puncturing  and  sucking  the  juices 
of  the  leaves  or  of  the  new  tender  bark  of  the 
twigs.  They  are  thus  pernicious  to  the  vegeta¬ 
tion  on  which  they  occur,  as  well  as  by  wound¬ 
ing  it  to  insert  their  eggs.  And  in  seasons  when 
these  Tree-hoppers  are  noticed  as  being  so  com¬ 
mon  as  to  excite  fears  of  injury  to  our  fruit 
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trees  from  them,  it  may  he  well  to  occasionally 
shake  or  jar  the  trees  to  frighten  off  these  in¬ 
sects— for  I  think  few  of  them  will  remain  on 
trees  where  they  find  they  are  liable  to  he  thus 
disturbed,  but  will  fly  away  from  them  to  some 
of  the  forest  trees,  which  appear  to  accommo¬ 
date  them  as  perfectly  as  do  the  fruit  trees. 


For  the  American  Agriculturist. 

Experience  in  Hoeing  Wheat. 

A  few  years  past  I  have  been  trying  some  ex¬ 
periments  in  tilling  fall  wheat  and  other  winter 
crops — in  the  Spring  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  in 
condition  to  stir,  say  about  the  last  of  April  and 
first  of  May — with  decided  beneficial  results. 
When  the  wheat  has  been  sown  in  drills,  it  can 
be  hoed  with  a  pick,  or  broad  hoe,  if  desired ;  and 
if  sown  broad-cast,  the  ground  may  be  mellowed 
up  with  the  pick  hoe  or  a  sharp  stick.  It  will 
not  injure  the  wheat  if  covered  a  little  with 
earth  when  small,  nor  if  some  of  the  roots  are 
broken,  any  more  than  it  will  corn.  Wherever 
I  have  tried  the  experiment,  the  difference  in 
yield  was  very  great,  the  straw  being  longer, 
the  grain  longer  kerneled,  and  heavier  per 
bushel.  Heavy  soils  want  mellowing  more  than 
open  lively  soils,  and  they  will  bake  in  the  sun 
unless  loosened  up  by  some  hoeing  process. 
Those  stools  that  were  injured  by  the  winter 
are  strengthened  by  the  hoeing,  and  branch  out, 
or  “tiller,”  vigorously,  while  feeble  plants  be¬ 
come  large  and  healthy.  At  the  same  time,  all 
foul  stuff  that  comes  up  promiscuously  among 
the  grain  may  be  removed,  letting  in  light  and 
heat,  and  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere. 

I  believe  thorough  tillage  on  heavy  soils  will 
add  25  to  50  per  cent  to  the  crop.  The  hoeing 
of  wheat  by  hand  in  this  country  is  rather  slow, 
and  it  will  not  pay  very  well.  I  have  rigged  a 
cultivator  with  small  teeth,  on  wheels,  to  follow 
between  the  rows,  and  by  the  use  of  handles 
can  guide  the  teeth  between  the  rows  of  wheat, 
to  fit  any  curve  that  the  drill  may  have  made. 

I  am  not  making  any  of  these  cultivators,  but 
if  any  person  wishes  to  try  the  experiment  this 
season,  he  is  welcome  to  get  one  up,  and  I  will 
give  all  necessary  information.  A.  B.  Travis. 

Brandon,  Oakland  Co.,  Mich. 

Oxford,  Mich.,  Sept.  91,  1801. 

This  certifies  that  in  May  last  Mr.  A.  B.  Travis,  of 
Brandon,  cultivated  a  few  rows  of  wheat  in  a  field  of 
mine  [with  his  wheel  cultivator]  as  an  experiment ;  the 
rows  of  wheat  were  easily  traced  with  accuracy,  leaving 
the  ground  mellow  and  clean,  and  without  the  least  in¬ 
jury  to  the  wheat.  At  harvest  I  found  [estimated]  the 
cultivated  wheat  25  to  30  per  cent  better  than  that  on 
either  side  that  had  not  been  cultivated,  but  otherwise  had 
an  equal  chance.  Another  year  I  shall  try  the  cultivator 
more  extensively,  and  I  confidently  recommend  it  to  all 
wheat  growers.  DAVID  G.  DUNLOP. 

We  were  present  when  Mr.  Travis  cultivated  the  wheat 
for  Mr.  Dunlop,  and  assisted  in  harvesting  the  same,  and 
cheerfully  testify  to  the  correctness  of  his  certificate. 
(Signed  by)  Henry  Vinton,  M.  J.  Dunlop,  S.  Vinton. 


Connecting  Links. 


Links  of  the  form  which  we  represent  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  convenient  if  at  hand  when  a  chain 
happens  to  break,  and  by  their  use  broken  chains 
may  be  made  serviceable  until  it  is  convenient 
to  take  them  to  a  blacksmith. 

The  cut  represents  an  iron  J 
wire  or  rod  of  any  desired! 
size,  bent  to  form  a  link,  with  1 
flattened  ends,  which  are  1 
spread  apart  so  as  to  admit 
the  other  links  which  it  is  intended  to  join. 
When  the  chain  is  linked,  the  ends  are  ham¬ 
mered  together,  and  then  it  will  require  a  great 
force  to  draw  them  out.  Blacksmiths  often 
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keep  on  hand  similar  links  of  various  sizes,  but 
with  ends  not  lapping  so  much,  for  the  purpose 
of  mending  chains,  as  they  require  only  welding 
to  make  them  thoroughly  secure.  The  flatten¬ 
ing  of  the  ends  is  important,  as  it  stiffens  them. 


Labelling  Sheep. 

It  is  very  customary,  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
to  mark  flocks  of  sheep  upon  the  ears,  as  a  ba< 
of  ownership.  However  necessary  this  practice 
n  large  flocks,  when  sheep  are  liable  to  mix — 
and  it  is  desirable  to  detect  stray  ones  with  the 
greatest  ease — it  is  not  necessary  in  small 
flocks  of  choice 
sheep, kept  sev- 


for  breeding ; 
and  besides,  f 
mark  on  the 
wool  answers 
all  purposes  of 
marking  these 
flocks.  Mr.  H. 
Fig-  !•  G.  White,  of 

Middlesex  County,  Massachusetts,  practises  a 
very  simple  and  commendable  way  of  label¬ 
ling  and  registering  each  of  his  breeding  sheep, 
which  we  illustrate,  (fig.  1.)  Upon  a  copper 
tablet  of  the  size  of  a  dime,  which  is  attached 
by  a  split,  steel  ring  to  the  ear  of  the  animal, 
(fig.  2,)  two  numbers  are  stamp¬ 
ed,  one  that  of  the  individual 
bearing  the  label,  and  the  oth- 
ir  that  of  its  dam.  A  record 
s  made  at  the  same  time 
in  the  flock  register.  The  ring 
attached  to  either  ear,  a 
hole  being  made  with  a  shoe 
punch.  It  does  not  rust  ma¬ 
terially,  causes  no  soreness, 
being  on  the  under  edge  of 
the  ear,  and  close  to  the  head, 
it  does  not  catch  in  bushes,  is 
conspicuous  enough,  and  lasts  during  the  life 
of  the  sheep.  If  it  be  desirable  to  use  these 
labels  as  flock  marks,  they  may  be  made  trian¬ 
gular,  oval,  square,  diamond  shaped,  oblong, 
and  of  many  other  forms ;  and  even  two  flocks 
with  the  same  label  might  be  distinguished  by 
wearing  them  on  the  right  and  left  ears  respec¬ 
tively.  The  cost  (about  2  cents  per  head)  is  very 
slight,  considering  that  the  mark  lasts  a  sheep 
its  life  time,  gives  it  a  name,  preserves  a  record 
of  the  dam,  and  if  you  will,  of  the  year  of  birth. 


Fig.  2. 


Hay  and  Grain  Caps— Valuable. 


We  have  yet  to  hear  of  any  one  who  has  tried 
home-made  cloth  covers  for  hay  and  grain,  that 
would  willingly  give  them  up,  among  all  the 
large  number  who  have  adopted  them  on  our 
recommendation.  The  high  price  of  cotton,  this 
year,  will  operate  against  their  general  use,  yet 
even  with  the  present  cost  of  muslin,  we  feel 
quite  sure  it  will  pay  to  make  them.  Coarse 
unbleached  cotton  cloth  will  answer,  and  the 
present  price  of  H  yards  wide  is  only  15  to  18 
cents,  according  to  the  quality  and  thickness. 
These  caps,  to  throw  over  hay-cocks,  and  shocks 
of  grain,  often  save  the  hay,  grain  and  straw 
from  rain  and  dew,  and  cure  them  in  enoifgli 
better  condition  to  pay  for  the  cost  in  a  single 
year ;  while  with  a  little  care  in  housing,  they 
will  last  many  years.  No  farmer  who  values 
peace  of  mind,  or  good  sweet  hay,  should  be 


without  a  full  supply.  A  cheap  and  easy  way 
of  making  them  is  as  follows:  Take  strong,  un¬ 
bleached  cotton  cloth,  about  forty-five  to  fifty- 
four  inches  wide,  and  cut  it  into  squares.  A 
larger  size  would  hinder  good  ventilation  of  the 
cocks.  Some  persons  sew  into  each  corner  a 
round  stone  weighing  about  eight  or  ten  ounces, 
to  keep  the  caps  in  place ;  others  prefer  to  attach 
loops  of  stout  linen  cord  at  the  corners,  for  peg¬ 
ging  them  down.  This  last  method  is  by  far  the 
best  in  case  of  high  winds.  Many  farmers  use 
pegs  or  wires  permanently  attached  to  the  caps 
by  a  cord  6  or  8  inches  long.  The  wires  are 
about  a  foot  long,  bent  to  form  an  eye  at  one 
end,  and  somewhat  pointed  at  the  other. 
Where  wooden  pins  are  used,  they  are  of  good 
stout  twigs,  or  pine,  (may  be  cut  from  shingles), 
i  to  I  inch  in  diameter,  and  10  to  14  inches 
long.  They  may  be  permanently  tied  to  the 
caps,  or  preferably,  perhaps,  kept  separate. 
When  the  caps  are  spread  over  the  cocks,  a 
good  careful  man  takes  the  pegs  in  a  basket, 
goes  from  cock  to  cock,  and  puts  in  the  pegs, 
drawing  the  cap  down  tight,  and  giving  the  peg 
quite  an  upward  slant.  It  is  much  better  to  tie 
the  cords  to  the  caps  than  to  sew  them  on,  for 
the  corners  are  puckered  by  the  tying,  and  the 
sides  shortened,  so  that  there  is  less  danger  of 
their  flapping  up  and  taking  the  wind.  When 
stones  are  used,  it  is  claimed  that  the  caps  are 
much  easier  put  on  and  taken  off,  and  that  the 
danger  of  their  blowing  off  is  slight.  We  pre¬ 
fer  the  attached  loops,  with  the  pins  of  wood  by 
themselves.  It  is  a  job  for  a  rainy  day  to  make 
a  few  thousand  if  you  wish — and  if  they  are 
made  of  good  white-pine  shaved  shingles,  they 
will  be  easily  picked  out  of  the  hay  if  they  get 
in ;  and  will  even  run  through  a  hay  cutter,  in 
careless  hands,  without  doing  it  any  harm.  The 
caps  must  never  be  pegged  to  the  ground,  for 
the  hay  will  settle  and  leave  the  caps  loose  and 
flapping,  and  almost  sure  to  blow  off.  When  a 
heavy  rain  comes  on,  always  visit  the  field  and 
see  if  all  the  cocks  maintain  their  conical  form ; 
if  not,  raise  one  corner  of  the  cap  and  stuff  a 
handful  of  hay  into  the  crown.  Of  course,  if  a 
hollow  exists  any  where,  the  rain  will  settle  into 
it  and  run  through.  It  is  neither  necessary  nor 
desirable  to  have  the  caps  made  water  tight,  by 
any  means.  They  need  no  hemming. 


For  the  American  Agriculturist. 

Irrigation  Naturally  Favors  Soil. 

While  much  has  been  written  and  well  writ¬ 
ten  on  draining  the  soil,  but  little  has  appeared 
in  favor  of  irrigation.  I  think  our  great  country 
is  loosing  much  for  want  of  attention  to  this 
subject.  Having  been  experimenting  some 
with  irrigating,  I  offer  my  opinions  about  it. 
We  have  a  large  quantity  of  land  in  this  coun¬ 
try  lying  along  streams,  much  of  which,  espe¬ 
cially  along  large  streams,  is  coarse,  gravelly, 
sandy  soil ;  on  this  land  vegetation  starts  very 
early  in  the  Spring  and  so  long  as  rains  fall  once 
or  twice  a  week,  continues  to  grow;  but  a  few 
days  of  hot  sunshine  dries  it  up.  Manure  helps 
the  crop  surprisingly  for  the  first  year,  and  then 
it  is  nearly  exhausted.  I  once  thought  this  was 
on  account  of  the  openness  and  looseness  of  the, 
soil,  but  I  have  long  since  changed  my  opinion, 
I  now  believe  the  strength  of  the  manure  evapo¬ 
rates  instead  of  going  downwards — (am  I  right  ?) 
This  kind  of  land  needs  no  underdraining,  and 
in  short,  is  very  poor  land,  seldom  giving  a  good 
crop.  But  it  is  the  best  kind  of  land  to  improve 
by  irrigation,  that  I  know  of.  It  becomes  warm¬ 
er  when  exposed  to  the  sun  than  any  other,  and 
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this  is  one  reason  why  irrigation  improves  it 
so 'much,  for  by  flowing  over  it  water  load¬ 
ed  with  fine  particles  of  soil,  animal  and  veg¬ 
etable  substances,  the  nature  of  the  top  soil 
is  entirely  changed.  The  gravely  soil  separates 
all  the  sediment  by  filtration,  and  the  water 
passes  through  it  clarified.  The  poor  worthless 
sand  is  entirely  changed  to  a  beautiful  loam, 
with  the  best  underdraining  that  can  be  made, 
for  the  gravel  remains  a  few  inches  below  the 
surface  open  and  porous  as  it  was  before.  It  is 
true  it  takes  time  to  bring  about  this  change,  for 
the  soil  is  so  open  you  can  not  get  the  water  to 
flow  over  it  until  it  has  tightened  the  soil.  This 
is  accomplished  by  degrees;  every  shower  that 
raises  the  stream  does  something  towards  en¬ 
riching  the  soil  and  filling  it  up,  until  it  gradual¬ 
ly  extends  over  the  field  or  meadow,  when  it 
will  not  require  half  the  water  needed  at  first. 

A  large  portion  of  the  land  on  mountainous 
districts,  or  rather  what  is  called  rolling  land,  is 
capable  of  great  improvement  by  irrigation  at 
a  trifling  expense.  How  often  do  we  see  our 
neighbors  up  the  stream  laboring,  toiling,  and 
hauling  lime  and  manures  of  various  kinds  to 
prepare  their  land  for  a  crop ;  and  when  they  get 
it  well  pulverized,  and  the  fertilizers  well  mixed 
with  the  soil,  then  comes  a  heavy  dash  of  rain, 
often  washing  away  a  large  part  of  the  manure ; 
and  it  comes  rushing  over  our  property,  carry¬ 
ing  away  a  portion  of  our  labor  with  the  rest. 
Now  this  is  unavoidable,  but  if  we  could  flow 
this  water  over  a  field  laid  down  to  grass,  our 
land  would  become  a  kind  of  filter,  and  catch 
a  good  portion  of  this  rich  treasure  as  it  passes 
by.  Chemists  tell  us  that  common  spring  water 
contains  in  considerable  quantity  the  ingredients 
needed  by  all  growing  crops— just  what  our 
land  needs.  If  clear  water  contains  so  much 
nourishment  for  vegetation,  what  a  large  amount 
must  the  surface  water  from  cultivated  fields 
contain  ?  Is  it  wise  in  us  to  let  it  pass  by  when 
we  might  at  so  small  an  expense  enrich  our  soils 
with  it  ?  These  little  mountain  streams  are  often 
loaded  with  matter  from  decaying  leaves,  etc., 
and  thus  prepared  to  invigorate  vegetation;  and 
as  these  streams  start  at  a  great  elevation,  they 
may  be  conveniently  made  to  flow  over  a  good 
portion  of  the  farms  below.  J.  C. 

Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


The  Potato  Disease. 

A  writer  in  the  Mark  Lane  (Eng.)  Express, 
who  has  made  the  potato  a  study  for  years,  ar¬ 
rives  at  the  following  conclusions  respecting 
their  diseased  condition:  The  fungus  which 
causes  their  decay  is  always  perceptible  with 
the  microscope,  and  usually  to  the  naked  eye. 
It  generally  attacks  the  stems  first,  and  then  de¬ 
scends  to  the  tubers.  The  same  fungus  is  dis¬ 
coverable  in  the  diseased  tubers,  and  in  the  soil 
contiguous  to  them ;  and  a  like  fungus  has  never 
been  found  on  healthy  haulm  or  tubers. 

This  fungus,  when  carefully  removed  from 
the  diseased  leaf  and  transferred  to  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  healthy  tuber,  will  originate  the 
specific  disease  at  the  points  of  inoculation  in 
from  4  to  8  days.  Every  sort  of  potato  will,  un¬ 
der  favorable  conditions,  suffer ;  but,  as  a  rule 
the  thicker  the  skin  the  less  prone  is  the  tuber 
to  offer  a  timely  nidus  to  the  spores.  All  reme¬ 
dies  of  any  practical  value  in  checking  the  dis¬ 
ease,  are  reconcilable  with  its  fungoid  charac¬ 
ter  ;  and  as  a  safeguard  diseased  stems  and  tu¬ 
bers  should  always  be  burned  or  deeply  buried. 
"Warm,  humid  weather,  with  a  gentle  breeze 
blowing  from  a  variable  point,  is  favorable  to 


the  invasion  and  rapid  progress  of  the  disease; 
whilst  cold,  dry  weather  temporarily  checks  its 
advance.  The  writer’s  practice  for  the  stay  of 
the  disease  consists  in  cutting  off  and  removing 
the  haulm  close  to  the  ground  when  diseased 
about  half  way  down.  Rake  the  soil  over  the 
lower  portions  of  the  stems,  and  leave  them  for 
a  month.  This  plan  is  inexpensive,  and  usual¬ 
ly  gives  a  fair  result,  in  some  seasons  there  be¬ 
ing  only  three,  and  in  others  as  high  as  ten 
per  cent  of  diseased  tubers.  Those  not  in¬ 
fected  were  of  good  size,  mealy,  and  kept  well. 

Another  good  plan  is  to  plant  on  ridges,  and 
when  the  disease  appears  in  the  haulm,  turn  it 
down  right  and  left,  and  place  a  little  earth  over 
the  roots.  The  fungus  is  thus  washed  away 
from  the  tubers  during  a  rain.  [We  give  the 
above  not  to  endorse  them,  but  only  as  the 
views  of  one  who  speaks  somewhat  positively, 
and  apparently  from  intelligent  experience. — 
Ed.  American  Agriculturist.'] 


Haying  Time. 

In  the  present  month,  begins  the  great  hay 
harvest.  This  is,  in  many  respects,  the  most 
important  in  the  whole  year.  Although  the 
crop  does  not  fill  the  space  in  the  public  eye,  as 
an  article  of  foreign  commerce,  which  cotton 
does,  it  is  yet  of  greater  money  value.  Think 
of  its  fundamental  use,  the  support  of  all  kinds 
of  farm-stock  for  six  or  seven  months  of  the 
whole  year.  As  one  says  :  “  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
basis  of  all  our  farm  operations,  the  keystone 
which  sustains  them  and  gives  them  all  their 
success.  The  test  of  a  farm  is  the  number  of  cat¬ 
tle  it  feeds,  and  the  cattle  in  turn  feed  the  soil.” 
Let  us,  then,  see  to  it  that  our  crop  this  year  is 
well  and  seasonably  made  and  properly  stored. 

In  preparing  for  this  annual  campaign,  be  sure 
that  all  other  pressing  labor  is  out  of  the  way. 
This  work  is  enough  of  itself  to  occupy  one’s 
time  and  thoughts  while  it  lasts;  to  have 
other  cares  superadded,  harrasses  and  perplexes 
one  so  much  as  to  make  his  true  and  proper 
work  very  disagreeable.  Get  all  other  matters 
well  ahead,  so  as  to  feel  at  ease  about  them. 
Then,  see  that  the  tools  and  implements  are  in 
complete  order — scythes,  grindstones,  mowing- 
machines,  hand-rakes,  horse-rakes,  pitch-forks, 
wagons,  racks,  and  hay-caps.  The  extra  hired 
help — is  that  engaged  ? — enough  of  it  ? — and  of 
such  a  sort  as  to  be  reliable  ? 

The  best  time  to  cut  hay,  is  an  important  mat¬ 
ter  to  determine.  The  end  sought  in  gathering 
hay  is,  obviously,  to  cut  it  when  it  contains  its 
most  nutritive  properties,  viz.,  mucilage,  starch, 
gluten  and  sugar,  in  the  best  state  for  their 
preservation.  Experience  shows  that  that  pe¬ 
riod  is  when  the  grass  is  just  in  full  flower. 
After  this  time,  the  fiber  becomes  woody  and 
indigestible.  The  Cyclopaedia  of  Agriculture 
says :  “It  has  been  proved  that  plants  of  nearly 
all  sorts,  if  cut  when  in  full  vigor ,  afterwards  care¬ 
fully  dried,  without  any  waste  of  their  nutritive 
juices,  contain  nearly  double  the  quantity  of 
nourishing  matter  which  they  do  when  allowed 
to  attain  their  full  growth,  and  make  some  pro¬ 
gress  towards  decay.”  Yet,  some  good  farmers 
hold  that  Timothy  should  not  be  cut  until  it 
passes  this  stage,  and  has  nearly  ripened  its 
seed ;  and  this  chiefly  for  the  reason  that,  if 
cut^  earlier,  the  roots  are  weakened  and  the 
meadows  gradually  destroyed.  Still,  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  rule,  the  prevalent  method  of  cutting  grass 
“when  in  the  milk,”  is  the  right  one. 

When  hay  is  to  be  cut  with  scythes,  the  work 
should  begin  early  in  the  day :  the  morning  dew 


is  a  great  help  to  the  mower.  There  should  be 
a  liberal  resting  time  at  mid-day,  and  then  the 
work  resumed  and  carried  on  briskly  until  even¬ 
ing.  A  lunch  of  plain  food,  moistened  with  cold 
coffee  or  home-brewed  beer,  may  be  brought 
into  the  meadow  in  the  middle  of  each  forenoon 
and  afternoon,  if  the  hands  will  be  discontented 
without  it,  but  it  is  poor  policy  to  keep  the 
hands  and  the  stomach  both  at  work  all  the 
time,  and  three  good  meals  are  best  for  any 
man,  however  hard  his  work.  There  is  enough 
heat  in  haying  time  without  the  addition  of  “  fire¬ 
water.”  As  to  the  expediency  of  using  mowing- 
machines,  we  declare  decidedly  in  their  favor, 
especially  on  farms  of  considerable  extent.  They 
save  time,  labor,  a  great  "deal  of  anxiety,  and  in 
the  long  run,  money.  When  the  mowing  ma¬ 
chine  is  used,  do  not  cut  a  rod  before  the  dew  is 
entirely  off,  for  when  the  hay  is  cut  by  the  ma¬ 
chine,  unless  very  heavy,  it  will  need  no  Stirling. 

“  Make  hay  while  the  sun  shines,”  is  a  good 
rule,  but  it  may  be  carried"  too  far  in  haying 
time.  We  want  the  bright  sunshine  first  to  wilt 
the  hay  thoroughly ;  then  let  the  drying  process 
stop.  Rake  up  the  grass  in  high  cocks  while 
still  hot.  If  rain  threatens,  put  on  the  hay  caps ; 
put  them  on  by  4  o’clock  to  keep  off  heavy  dews. 
The  grass  may  lie  in  cocks  two  days  or  less,  as 
convenient  for  the  farmer.  On  a  clear  day, 
open  the  cocks,  about  the  middle  of  the  fore¬ 
noon  after  the  ground  is  warm,  for  an  airing, 
spreading  the  hay  and  turning  once  or  twice  for 
two  or  three  hours ;  then  haul  to  the  barn.  The 
practice  of  salting  hay,  at  the  time  of  storing  it, 
is  quite  common,  and  it  is  applied  the  more 
abundantly  when  the  hay  is  imperfectly  cured. 
A  little  salt,  say  two  or  three  quarts  to  the  tun, 
can  wisely  be  applied.  More  than  this  does  lit¬ 
tle  good,  and  on  the  whole,  may  be  injurious. 


One  Cause  of  Drouths  and  Freshets. 

It  is  plain  to  every  observer,  that  our  country 
is  now  more  subject  to  drouths  than  it  was 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.  Within  the  last  five 
years,  we  have  suffered  in  this  respect  seriously. 
The  loss  to  the  farming  community,  and  through 
it  to  the  whole  population,  has  been  many 
millions  of  dollars.  If  they  continue  for  several 
years  more,  in  frequent  succession,  there  is  rea¬ 
son  to  fear  that  the  “  hard  times  ”  will  pass  away 
very  slowly.  Is  there  any  natural  cause  of 
drouths,  or  are  they  sent  upon  us  solely  as 
special  visitations  of  Providence  for  our  nation¬ 
al  sins  ?  We  would  not  speak  lightly  of  such 
visitations,  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
our  sufferings  in  this  particular  may  be  traced 
chiefly  to  our  own  bad  management.  The  wide 
destruction  of  our  forests  doubtless  has  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  production  of  drouths,  and 
of  these  destructive  floods  or  “  freshets”  which 
are  becoming  alarmingly  frequent. 

If  the  country  is  widely  denuded  of  its  trees, 
the  land  is  more  exposed  to  the  burning  rays  of 
the  sun,  and  to  the  winds  which  cause  a  very 
rapid  evaporation.  Then,  too,  forest-trees  are 
so  many  pumps  to  suck  up  moisture  from  the 
depths  of  the  earth,  and  to  diffuse  it  through 
their  leaves  into  all  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 
From  thence  it  falls  upon  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  have 
amused  themselves  with  making  estimates  of  the 
amount  of  water  evaporated  from  the  leaves  of 
a  single  tree,  and  then  of  a  large  forest,  in  a 
single  day.  To  one  who  has  never  thought 
about  it,  the  subject  is  one  of  great  interest.  All 
readers  of  history  know  that  many  of  the  rivers 
and  streams  of  the  old  world,  which  once  were 
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wide  and  deep,  liave  now  shrunk  into  much 
smaller  dimensions ;  from  what  cause,  can  any¬ 
one  tell,  if  not  that  the  hills  and  mountains  are 
now  almost  entirely  bereft  of  trees  ?  Drouths 
prevail  all  over  the  Eastern  continent,  with  in¬ 
creasing  severity ;  and  scientific  and  observing 
men  everywhere  proclaim  that  this  is  owing 
chiefly  to  the  cause  of  which  we  now  speak. 

Valleys  and  low-lands,  and  fertile  plains  should 
of  course  be  cleared  of  trees  and  devoted  to 
farms  and  gardens ;  but  at  least  the  rocky  hills 
and  mountains  should  not  be  shorn  of  their 
leafy  honors.  Let  the  trees  stand  sacred  from 
the  desolating  ax,  all  along  our  hights,  to  break 
the  fury  of  storms,  and  to  condense  and  bring 
down  the  useful  vapory  of  the  clouds  upon  our 
fields  and  into  our  springs  and  streams.  It  is 
high  time  that  the  older  States  of  the  Union  be¬ 
gan  to  move  in  this  matter,  either  regulating  the 
destruction  of  our  old  forests,  or  encouraging 
the  growth  of  new.  We  believe  that  some 
wholesome  laws  touching  this  matter  would  both 
secure  our  posterity  a  good  supply  of  lumber, 
and  a  good  degree  of  exception  from  drouths. 

All  that  individuals  can  do  in  this  matter  is  to 
preserve  their  own  forest  land  in  just  propor¬ 
tion,  and  by  underdraining,  thus  deepening  the 
soil  and  giving  it  a  porous  spongy  character, 
render  the  land  capable  of  absorbing  and  re¬ 
taining  as  large  a  quantity  as  possible  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  that  falls  upon  it,  instead  of  allowing  a  large 
portion  to  flow  off  as  is  now  generally  the  case. 
Our  State  Legislatures  might,  we  think,  with 
great  propriety  remit  the  taxes  for  20  years  on 
all  land  devoted  to  high  forest,  (not  low  woods 
for  charcoal  and  hoop  poles,)  and  tax  land  which 
might  but  does  not  carry  a  good  growth  of  high 
or  low  woods  at  the  rate  its  value  would  war¬ 
rant  if  properly  improved.  Forester. 


Improvement  of  Pine  Plains. 

At  the  mention  of  the  words  “pine  plains,” 
whose  thoughts  do  not  at  once  recur  to  such 
regions  as  Saratoga  and  Schenectady  counties, 
some  portions  of  Connecticut,  Long-Island, 
New- Jersey,  Virginia,  and  indeed  other  large 
sections  of  the  country  ?  Can  anything  be  done . 
to  improve  this  land,  much  of  which  is  like  an 
ash-heap,  and  all  of  it  comparatively  sterile  ? 
Experience  shows  that  it  can  be  ameliorated, 
yet  not  without  labor  skillfully  applied. 

In  many  cases  this  soil  has  an  underlying 
stratum  of  marl,  which  contains  most  of  the 
ingredients  necessary  to  restore  its  fertility. 
And  wherever  tjiis  marl  does  not  lie  so  near  at 
hand ,  it  can  generally  be  obtained  from  other 
quarters  at  no  great  expense.  We  have  been 
informed  of  its  being  applied  to  barren,  sandy 
knolls,  which  produced  no  sort  of  vegetation 
whatever,  and  which  blew  about  in  the  wind ; 
the  result  was  that  these  knolls  yielded  a 
crop  superior  to  that  on  any  other  part  of  the 
field ;  these  other  portions  being  in  good  ordi¬ 
nary  condition,  but  receiving  no  sort  of  manure. 
The  application  of  marl  serves  to  give  tenacity 
and  consistency  to  the  soil,  and  prepares  it  to 
profit  by  the  vegetable  and  other  manures  which 
should  be  applied  in  routine  afterwards. 

The  frequent  practice  of  renovating  these 
lands  by  clovering  and  plastering,  is  excellent 
and  economical.  The  objection  sometimes 
made,  that  the  clover  roots  are  thrown  out  by 
frost,  may  be  removed,  partially  at  least,  by 
thorough  harrowing  after  seeding,  and  then 
following  with  the  roller.  The  usefulness  of 
this  last  named  implement  on  light  soils,  is  not 
yet  so  fully  appreciated  as  it  should  be. 


For  lands  of  this  sort,  the  best  rotation  is  : 
clover  turned  in  for  winter  wheat ;  Indian  corn ; 
and  barley,  oats,  or  spring  wheat  with  which 
clover  and  timothy  grass  should  be  sown.  Al¬ 
ways  let  the  roller  follow  the  seeding.  It  crushes 
lumps,  fills  up  interstices,  makes  the  surface 
compact  and  smooth,  hastens  the  germination 
of  seed,  and  causes  the  roots  to  strike  deep  in 
the  soil.  The  next  year  after  seeding  the 
ground  to  clover,  apply  a  good  dressing  of  plas¬ 
ter,  and  devote  the  land  to  a  hay  crop.  Next 
year,  plaster  again,  and  let  the  clover  grow  un¬ 
til  about  the  last  of  June,  when  the  sod  may 
be  turned  under  and  the  land  devoted  to  a  grain 
crop.  As  to  the  best  method  of  preparing  the 
ground  for  wheat,  farmers  do  not  quite  agree. 
After  the  sod  has  once  been  turned  under,  some 
cross-plow  and  thoroughly  break  up  the  turf 
before  seeding.  Others  do  not  disturb  the  in¬ 
verted  sod, '  but  sow  their  seed  on  top  of  the  fur¬ 
rows,  harrowing  it  in  and  rolling  smooth.  Farm¬ 
ers  are  not  all  agreed  whether  wheat  or  corn 
should  follow  clover,  nor  whether  the  sod  should 
be  broken  up  in  Fall  or  Spxing  just  before 
planting.  This  rotation  of  crops  should  be  ac¬ 
companied  with  such  annual  dressings  of  marl, 
ashes,  plaster,  and  such  other  manures  as  can 
be  obtained.  Muck  or  swamp  mud  strengthen 
the  texture  and  enrich  the  soil. 


For  the  American  Agriculturist. 

Demolish  Your  Fences. 

The  advice  is  somewhat  radical  for  an  ortho¬ 
dox  conservative  journal,  you  say.  But  perhaps 
the  reader  will  not  differ  from  the  writer  very 
much,  when  he  comprehends  our  meaning  fully. 
The  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the  northern 
farm,  is  its  fencing.  It  must  have  been  a  ruling 
passion  with  our  fathers,  and  one  groans  in  the 
spirit  to  think  of  the  weary  days  and  months 
they  spent  in  laying  stone  wall.  We  have  be¬ 
fore  us,  as  we  write,  a  little  patrimony  of  twelve 
acres,  cut  up  into  lots  of  one  acre,  2  of  an  acre, 
1£  acres,  Is  acres,  2  acres,  1  acre,  and  the  only 
reason  why  the  balance  was  not  still  further 
divided  was  the  fact  that  it  is  a  swamp  where 
stones  were  not  convenient  for  building.  This 
subdivision  of  land  is  only  a  little  in  excess  of 
what  prevails  on  a  large  class  of  farms,  particu¬ 
larly  those  in  rough  or  rocky  lands.  Farms  of 
one,  two,  and  three  hundred  acres  are  numerous, 
on  which  there  is  not  a  cultivated  field  of  more 
than  ten  acres ;  while  one,  two,  and  three  acre 
lots  are  numerous.  Nothing  but  the  pastures 
were  left  of  tolerable  size,  and  these  only  be¬ 
cause  they  were  too  rocky  or  wet  even  to  admit 
of  plowing.  I  know  of  a  farm  in  Connecticut 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  that  is  cut  up 
into  twenty  five  separate  lots,  including  wood¬ 
land  and  pasture.  Excluding  these,  the  fields 
would  not  average  four  acres  each.  The  fencing 
upon  this  farm  is  much  like  that  of  the  farms  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  is  only  mentioned  be¬ 
cause  I  happen  to  be  acquainted  with  it.  Tak¬ 
ing  only  one  half  this  as  a  fair  average  of  the 
fencing  of  the  improved  land  in  this  and  the 
adjoining  States,  it  makes  a  very  formidable 
item  in  the  expense  of  the  farm.  The  fact  is 
one  that  will  not  be  disputed,  that  there  are  a 
great  many  pretty  good  farms  in  New-England, 
and  New- York,  at  any  rate,  that  will  not  sell  for 
what  the  fences  cost.  An  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
fences  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  made  by  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  amounts  to  115,000,000  dollars. 
What  the  motives  of  our  fathers  were,  in  encum¬ 
bering  the  soil  with  so  much  fence,  except  where 
the  land  was  to  be  cleared  of  stones,  it  is  diflicult 


to  conceive.  If  the  idea,  was  to  get  rid  of  the 
surface  stones,  they  signally  failed,  for  what  can 
be  more  in  the  way  of  cultivation  than  a  stone 
wall  on  the  four  sides  of  eveiy  acre  of  land  ? 

Whatever  the  objects  in  view,  they  were  no 
compensation  for  the  manifold  evils  of  small  in¬ 
closures.  The  yearly  expense  of  keeping  these 
fences  in  repair  is  enormous.  It  is  estimated 
that  it  equals  the  whole  cost  of  renewal  once  in 
15  years.  The  cheaply  built  stone  wall  is  soon 
thrown  out  of  line  by  the  frosts,  and  is  thrown 
down.  The  stones  often  have  to  be  put  up  every 
Spring,  when  the  farmer  wants  his  time  for 
other  purposes.  They  hinder  cultivation  more 
than  any  one  would  suppose,  who  had  not  prac¬ 
tical  acquaintance  with  the  evil.  The  loss  of 
time  to  the  man  and  team  in  turning  round  at 
the  ends  of  an  acre  lot  in  plowing,  harrowing, 
cultivating,  mowing,  etc.,  is  very  great.  The 
loss  of  land  is  also  considerable.  If  a  wall  is  only 
four  feet  wide  inclosing  an  acre,  yet  counting 
but  half,  it  will  occupy  six  square  rods,  or  about 
four  per  cent,  making  one  acre  in  twenty  five. 
But  beside  the  land  actually  taken  up  by  the  wall, 
there  is  a  space  each  side  difficult  to  plow.  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  three-fourths 
of  our  stone  walls  are  a  nuisance  that  call  loud¬ 
ly  for  abatement.  They  are  an  eyesore  upon  the 
farm,  and  as  much  a  blot  upon  our  husbandry  as 
they  are  upon  the  beauty  of  our  landscape. 

But  what  shall  be  done  with  these  walls,  if 
we  come  to  this  sweeping  conclusion  ?  That 
of  course  must  depend  somewhat  upon  circum¬ 
stances.  "Where  the  land  is  worth  forty  dollars 
or  more  an  acre  for  cultivation,  I  would  say 
use  them  to  construct  stone  drains.  This  will 
put  them  out  of  sight,  and  at  the  same  time  put 
them  to  a  good  use  where  they  will  pay  a  large 
interest  upon  the  money  spent  in  sinking  them. 
A  drain  constructed  with  this  object  in  view 
makes  a  market  for  a  great  quantity  of  stones ;  it 
carries  off  all  surface  water,  and  permanently 
benefits  the  soil  for  rods  on  each  side.  A  case 
recently  fell  under  my  notice  in  which  one  of 
our  best  cultivators  had  dug  ditches  3  feet  deep, 
and  4  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  made  them 
the  recipients  of  an  immense  quantity  of  stones. 
The  increased  yield  of  grass  he  estimates  as  pay¬ 
ing  annually  the  interest  on  $300  per  acre  over 
and  above  the  extra  expenses  of  cutting  and 
curing.  But  there  are  a  great  many  poor  farms 
worth  on  an  average  not  more  than  ten  dollars 
an  acre,  and  the  poorest  part  of  them  not  worth 
five.  What  shall  be  done  with  the  fences  in  this 
case?  To  sink  the  walls  for  underdraining 
would  cost  four  or  five  times  as  much  as  the 
land  is  worth.  If  I  owned  such  land  I  would 
either  sell  the  most  of  it,  or  hire  capital  to  im¬ 
prove  it.  In  its  present  condition  it  hardly  pays 
taxes,  and  the  expense  of  working.  We  might 
remove  the  old  fences,  and  underdrain  thorough¬ 
ly,  as  far  as  we  went.  Clean  smooth  fields  em¬ 
bracing  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole  farm  are 
the  desirable  thing  in  husbandly.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  inclosures  for  the  garden  and  orchard, 
and  a  small  field  or  two  near  the  barn,  we  would 
demolish  all  other  fences  as  fast  as  we  could. 

The  expense  of  a  boy  and  dog,  or  a  regular 
herdsman  on  large  farms,  is  not  by  any  means 
so  great  as  that  of  building  and  maintaining 
fences  as  we  do  throughout  this  country,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  gain  in  land  and  other  advan¬ 
tages.  Cattle  and  sheep  constantly  herded  and 
attended  by  some  person,  are  docile  to  a  sur¬ 
prising  degree,  and  the  ability  to  regulate  their 
feeding  so  as  to  accomplish  a  saving  of  feed,  by 
making  their  feed  regularly  over  one  part  of  the 
pasture  at  a  time,  of  itself  is  said  to  pay  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  herdsman.  Connecticut. 
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Treatment  of  Strawberries  in  June. 

Next  after  clean  cultivation,  they  want  water 
or  liquid  manure.  If  the  soil  is  a  light  loam, 
gravelly,  or  artificially  drained,  it  can  hardly 
have  too  much  water.  The  plants  are  either  in 
full  flower,  or  full  of  berries  ripening  from  day 
to  day,  and  they  need  abundant  supplies  of 
moisture.  The  days  are  at  their  greatest  length 
and  the  sun  shines  in  its  greatest  splendor.— The 
evaporation  in  one  of  these  long  bright  summer 
days  is  immense,  and  a  drouth  just  in  the  crit¬ 
ical  time  often  diminishes  the)  strawberry  crop 
one  half  or  more.  Mulching  is  of  great  advan¬ 
tage  as  it  retains  moisture  as  well  as  keeps  the 
fruit  clean.  We  can  only  get  the  largest  ber¬ 
ries  with  abundant  watering.  For  the  flavor  we 
are  somewhat  dependant  upon  the  sunshine. 
So  great  is  the  advantage  of  watering  that  we 
tliink  it  would  often  pay,  even  in  field  culture, 
to  have  an  apparatus  for  the  purpose,  like  the 
water  carts  for  sprinkling  city  streets.  In  the 
garden  it  is  entirely  practicable,  with  a  garden 
engine,  hydropult,  or  common  watering-pot. 

One  of  the  best  methods  to  get  plants  for  a 
new  bed  is  to  start  them  in  thumb  pots,  as  early 
in  the  month  as  practicable.  An  old  plant  is 
surrounded  with  these  pots,  and  the  runners 
strike  their  roots  into  them,  and  form  vigorous 
plants,  which  may  be  transferred  to  the  new  bed 
about  the  first  of  August.  The  roots  are  per¬ 
fect,  and  the  plants  are  not  put  back.  Nearly 
a  full  crop  may  be  expected  of  such  plants  the 
first  season  after  the  bed  is  prepared.  Of  course, 
old  plants  that  are  used  for  propagating,  cannot 
be  expected  to  do  much  else.  A  few  of  the 
plants  may  be  struck  in  four  inch  pots,  and  kept 
for  the  conservatory  or  parlor  in  the  Winter. 
Both  the  flowers  and  the  fruit  are  ornamental. 


The  Raspberry. 

Cultivators  of  limited  experience  are  not  so 
generally  successful  with  this  fruit,  as  with  the 
strawberry.  All  the  finer  varieties  are  either  of 
foreign  origin,  or  seedlings  of  such  sorts.  Even 
if  not  tender  or  liali  hardy,  they  are  certain  to 
do  much  better  with  a  few  inches  of  earth  over 
them,  during  the  winter.  Though  this  is  very 
little  trouble,  involving  less  than  a  half  dollar’s 
expense  in  an  ordinary  garden,  most  people  will 
not  take  it.  (After  years  of  trial  we  have,  aban¬ 
doned  both  the  native  red  and  the  black.  We 
have  many  sorts,  larger  and  better  every  way.) 

Others,  and  they  are  the  great  majority,  leave 
the  canes  to  take  care  of  themselves.  They  are 
generally  planted  by  the  side  of  a  fence  or  stone 
wall,  where  hoeing  is  inconvenient,  if  it  were 
the  policy  to  practice  it.  The  old  canes  are  not 
removed,  the  new  ones  are  not  thinned,’  and  the 
stools  all  run  together ;  and  between  the  weeds, 
grass,  and  excessive  growth  of  wood,  there  is  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  fruit,  and  an  utter  want  of  cultivation. 

In  other  cases  the  leaves  are  annually  attack¬ 
ed  by  insects  about  fruiting  time,  and  the  young 
shoots  are  stunted,  and  the  fruit  is  imperfect. 
It  is  a  clear  case,  that  we  can  not  have  fine  rasp¬ 
berries  without  some  trouble — a  little  of  it  at 
every  season  of  the  year. — Just  now,  the  insects 
must  be  attended  to,  or  the  crop  is  injured,  if 
not  ruined  for  this  season  and  the  next.  We 
have  tried  nothing  quite  equal  to  whale  oil  soap 
for  all  the  varieties  of  worms  that  attack  the 
leaves.  It  should  be  applied  in  a  dilute  state, 
say  four  pounds  to  a  barrel  of  water,  or  the 
remedy  may  prove  worse  than  the  disease.  It 
is  best  applied  with  a  garden  syringe,  though  a 


watering  pot  with  a  fine  rose  will  answer.  A 
strong  decoction  of  tobacco  is  also  excellent, 
and  will  destroy  most  of  these  pests.  We  have 
always  found  it  of  great  service  to  water  rasp¬ 
berries  while  fruiting.  They  will  drink  in  soap¬ 
suds,  and  all  liquid  manures  as  greedily  as  a 
grape  vine,  and  are  as  much  benefitted  by  it. 

There  are  various  expedients  for  supporting 
the  canes.  Some  tie  them  to  a  single  rod  or  pole 
driven  down  by  the  side  of  the  stool,  and  where 
the  leaves  are  already  out  this  is  the  best  meth¬ 
od.  A  better  way,  earlier  in  the  season,  is  to  tie 
the  tops  of  the  canes  in  adjacent  stools  together, 
in  the  form  of  an  arch.  This  arrangement  is 
quite  ornamental  and  is  as  convenient  for  pick¬ 
ing  as  any.  But  the  best  arrangement  is  to  tie 
the  canes  to  a  wire  trellis.  Posts  of  any  conve¬ 
nient  size,  4  or  5  feet  high,  are  set  about  12  feet 
apart,  in  the  row  with  the  stools.  Two  number 
10  wires  are  now  fastened  about  18  inches  apart 
on  the  posts,  and  the  canes  are  spread  out  in  fan 
shape  and  tied  to  the  wires.  This  is  ornamental 
and  at  the  same  time,  gives  the  plants  the  most 
am  and  sunlight.  The  old  canes  are  to  be  re¬ 
moved  as  soon  as  the  bearing  is  over,  and  five 
or  six  only  of  the  new  ones  left  to  grow. 

“Espalier”  or  Wall  Training  of  Emits. 

Whoever  has  not  practised  the  close  pruning 
and  training  of  fruit  trees  upon  trellises  or  walls 
shrinks  from  attempting  it,  as  from  a  great  labor 
likely  to  be  unremunerative.  But  whoever  be¬ 
gins,  even  in  a  very  humble  degree,  becomes  al¬ 
most  uniformly  an  advocate  of  the  practice. 
The  Currant,  is  probably  the  easiest  of  all 
fruits  to  experiment  upon,  and  from  practice 
with  it  the  general  principles  of  close  pruning 
may  be  learned,  while  the  results  are  most  grat¬ 
ifying.  Last  year  George  H.  Hite,  of  Morrisania, 
N.  Y.,  placed  upon  the  exhibition  tables  of  the 
Agriculturist,  some  extraordinary  stalks  of  cur¬ 
rants,  and  prepared  an  account  of  his  process, 
which  we  condense.  He  fruits  his  currants  on 
single  canes,  on  spurs,  which  he  causes  to  form  of 
nearly  uniform  strength  from  the  ground  to  a 
hight  of  several  feet ;  and  thus  these  long  canes 
are  perfectly 
clothed  with 
large  fine  fruit. 
In  fig.  1  is 
shown  a  strong 
shoot  thrown 
up  from  the 
ground  at  the 
root  of  an  old 
bush,  or  an  in¬ 
dependent  cane. 
At  the  end  of 
the  first  season, 

it  is  cut  back  one  third.  If  attached  to  a  trellis 
or  otherwise  made  to  incline  the  next  spring,  the 
buds  will  all  break  uniformly  from  top  to  bot¬ 
tom.  If  it  stands  upright,  the  sap  will  flow  chief¬ 
ly  to  the  uppermost  buds.  When  the  buds 
have  grown  a  few  inches,  as 
shown  at  fig.  2,  they  are 
pinched  off  to  leave  spurs 
about  an.inch  long,  as  shown 
enlarged  in  fig.  4.  These 
will  develop  -a  rosette  of, 
buds  at  the  base  of  each, 
which  are  the  fruit  buds  for 
the  next  season.  The  terminal  bud  at  the  top  of 
the  cane  is  left,  and  will  have  stretched  up¬ 
ward  considerably.  In  the  autumn  shorten  it 
in  one  fourth  of  its  growth ;  and  the  succeed¬ 


Fig.  4. 


ing  years  still  less.  The  next  year  the  cane  will 
bear  full,  as  shown  at  3 ;  and  if  the  soil  be  good, 
and  the  bush  has  air  and  light,  the  fruit  will  be 
large  and  fine.  The  spurs  must  be  prevented  from 
growing  long,  and  they  will  bear  year  after  year. 
Several  such  canes  may  be  grown  from  an  old 
foot,  while  the  old  bush,  by  stopping  in  the 
spurs,  will  bear  much  better  until  the  new  canes 
are  ready  for  full  bearing.  Currants  may 
be  set  out  about  a  foot  apart,  two  or  three  such 
canes  grown  upon  each  root,  and  thus  in  small 
compass  yield  an  immense  quantity  of  fruit. 
(Fig.  1  is  proportionately  too  long.) 


Apples  and  Pears  may  be  subjected  to  very 
similar  treatment,  being  planted  close,  or  further 
apart,  according  to  the  system  followed  or  the 
hight  to  which  they  are  wanted  to  grow.  Fig. 

5  shows  an  experiment  conducted  by  Mr.  F. 
Otto,  in  our  own  garden,  which  promises  success. 
Dwarf  apples  are  planted  one  foot  apart,  and 
trained  to  a  rod  18  inches  above  ground.  (A  wire 
is  perhaps  preferable).  The  inclined  position 
causes  them  to  break  throughout  their  length 
quite  uniformly,  and  to  secure  this  a  greater  or 
degree  of  inclination  or  curving  may  be 
given.  The  spurs  if  kept  closely  pinched  in,  form 
fruit  buds.  The  tops  when  they  have  reached 
the  hight  desired  are  allowed  to  branch  some¬ 
what,  and  the  branches  are  inarched  or  grafted 
together  by  approach,  so  that  after  a  few  years 
the  fruit-bearing  hedge  thus  formed  will  be 
self  supporting  and  substantial  and  ornamental. 
Keeping  fruit  trees  under  this  close  control  en¬ 
ables  us  to  secure  healthy,  well  developed  fruit 
buds  on  the  spurs,  and  to  protect  easily  the 
tender  kinds  from  frosts.  Peaches,  plums,  ana 
berries,  do  very  well  upon  walls  or  trellises. 

Rout  the  Curculio. 

This  enemy  of  the  plum  can  be  routed  with¬ 
out  the  old  and  laborious  process  of  jarring  the 
trees,  and  gathering  the  insects  upon  sheets. 
The  following  remedy  has  been  several  years  be¬ 
fore  the  public,  and  has  the  recommendation  of 
Mr.  Cummings,  and  some  of  our  best'  pomolo- 
gists.  The  writer  has  used  it  with  success  and 
now  feels  as  sure  of  the  plum  crop  as  of  pears. 
To  one  pound  of  whale  oil  soap,  add  four 
ounces  of  flowers  of  sulphur.  Mix  the  mass 
thoroughly  with  a  spatula  or  knife,  and  dissolve 
in  about  twelve  gallons  of  water,  stirring  it  well. 

To  one  half  peck  of  quick  lime,  add  four  gal¬ 
lons  of  water  and  stir  well  together.  When 
fully  settled,  pour  off  the  transparent  lime  wa¬ 
ter,  and  add  it  to  the  soap  mixture.  Add  to  the 
same,  also,  say  four  gallons  of  tolerably  strong 
tobacco  water.  Apply  this  mixture  when  thus 
incorporated,  with  a  garden  syringe,  to  your 
plum  or  other  fruit  trees,  so  that  the  foliage  shall 
be  well  drenched.  If  no  rains  succeed  for  three 
weeks,  one  application  will  be  sufficient.  It 
should  be  repeated  after  rains  until  the  stone  is 
hardened.  When  the  plum  is  about  the  size  of  a 
pea  is  the  best  time  to  apply  it,  but  it  is  effectual 
upon  all  plums  not  yet  stung  at  any  stage  of 
their  growth.  This  mixture  is  good  for  cherries, 
and  all  fruits  troubled  with  insects.  * 
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“  Celery  as  a  Field  Crop.” 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 

As  the  writer  of  the  article  under  the  above 
heading-  in  the  March  Agriculturist,  I  am  induced 
to  reply  to  the  doubt  you  express,  that  under 
the  treatment  described  the  celery  would  not 
be  tender.  Permit  me  to  assure  you  that  the 
very  reverse  is  the  case.  Celery  earthed  up  in 
the  usual  way,  when  in  full  growth,  tastes  much 
stronger  and  is  far  less  crisp  than  when  blanched 
by  the  trench  system.  This  we  find  to  our  cost, 
as  our  workmen,  when  preparing  it  for  market, 
devour  it  in  great  quantities  in  the  Winter,  while 
they  rarely  touch  it  in  the  Pall  when  it  has  to  be 
blanched  while  in  the  growing  state.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  in  blanching  celery  by  the  trench  system 
is  nearly  similar  to  that  practiced  in  forcing 
Sea  Kale  and  Rhubarb,  and  all  who  have  prac¬ 
tised  it  know  the  high  degree  of  crispness  and 
tenderness  attained  by  growth  when  excluded 
from  light  (and  partially  from  air),  as  is  the  case 
iu  this  method  of  blanching  celery,  or  forcing 
of  Sea  Kale  and  Rhubarb.  I  have  grown  up¬ 
wards  of  15  acres — nearly  half  a  million  roots — 
of  celery  annually  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  in 
that  time  have  preserved  it  in  various  ways,  but 
in  no  way  so  safely  and  cheaply  as  by  the  sys¬ 
tem  described  in  the  March  Agriculturist.  In  fact 
nineteen-twentieths  of  all  the  celery  sold  in  the 
New- York  markets  is  thus  blanched;  all  my 
neighbors  for  miles  around,  practice  this  method 
exclusively.  A  Jersey  Market  Gardener. 


The  White  Kidney  Bean. 

“You  don’t  know  beans,”  is  a  term  of  re¬ 
proach  much  more  generally  deserved  than  the 
world  supposes.  We  have  gone  through  the 
whole  catalogue  of  beans,  pole  and  dwarf,  Chi¬ 
na,  Scipio,  case-knife,  asparagus,  wild  goose, 
marrowfat,  cranberry,  etc.,  and  have  never 
found  any  thing  to  compare  with  the  white  kid¬ 
ney  for  baking.  The  Lima  is  decidedly  better  as 
a  table  vegetable,  and  for  making  succotash. 
Rut  the  Lima  is  a  pole  bean,  and  is  not  a  sure 
crop  in  all  parts  of  the  north,  while  the  kidney  is 
as  easily  raised  as  the  common  white  field  bean, 
and  will  mature  where  auy  bean  will.  It  should 
have  a  good  soil,  and  we  will  say  here,  in  pas¬ 
sing,  that  we  have  never  known  it  to  run  to 
vines,  planted  in  the  richest  soil,  or  at  any  time 
of  the  moon.  It  is  not  quite  as  early  as  the  Chi¬ 
na,  but  bears  far  more  abundantly.  It  is  excel¬ 
lent  as  a  snap  bean,  but  baking  alone  brings 
out  all  its  excellences.  It  is  easily  cooked, 
very  delicate,  and  thin  skinned,  and  entirely 
free  from  the  strong  taste  which  marks  most 
pole  beaus.  It  is  not  very  widely  known,  but  is 
so  far  appreciated  that  it  always  bears  the  high¬ 
est  price  in  market.  It  is  well  known  in  the 
cities  and  among  epicures,  and  ought  to  be  bet¬ 
ter  known  among  villagers  and  farmers.  We 
suspect  the  majority  of  our  readers  are  still 
strangers  to  a  perfect  dish  of  baked  beans. 

Spontaneous  Vegetation— Query. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 

I  have  been  pleased  and  profited  by  your  re¬ 
marks  on  spontaneous  vegetation,  and  believe 
them  founded  in  scientific  truth.  But  a  few  facts 
have  come  to  my  knowledge,  lately,  which  are 
noteworthy :  I  send  the  nuts  to  your  learned 
readers  to  crack.  Some  years  ago,  a  low  piece 
of  ground  in  the  suburbs  of  Albany  was  raised 
by  dirt  brought  in  by  railway  trucks  from  a  dis¬ 
tant  hill  side — a  hill  which  had  not  been  dis¬ 


turbed  perhaps  for  centuries.  Yet,  no  sooner 
had  this  “  made  land  ”  been  leveled  off  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  stand  for  a  few  weeks,  than  it  produced 
a  rank  growth  of  weeds  and  grasses.  Now,  did 
this  vegetation  spring  from  an  original  principle 
in  the  soil,  or  from  seeds,  perhaps  a  thousand 
years  old,  buried  in  that  hill  ? 

After  the  great  fire  in  London,  in  1666,  the 
entire  surface  of  the  destroyed  city  became 
green  in  Summer  with  multitudes  of  a  crucife¬ 
rous  plant — the  Sisymbrium  iris  of  Linnaeus. 
How  came  they  there  ?  Did  the  fire  beget  them  ? 

When  a  salt  spring  occurs  far  from  the  sea¬ 
shore,  numerous  plants  peculiar  to  maritime  re¬ 
gions,  are  often  found  in  the  neighborhood. 
Does  salt  air  evoke  these  plants  from  the  soil  ? 

If  a  lake  or  pond  happens  to  dry  up,  the  bot¬ 
tom  will  exhibit  a  vegetation  unlike  that  of  the 
banks  or  adjoining  fields.  Whoever  cracks  the 
nuts,  let  him  report.  Scholasticus. 


For  the  American  Agriculturist. 

The  Best  Time  to  Prune. 

An  old  clergyman  is  quoted  as  defining  this 
time  to  be  “  when  your  knife  is  sharp.”  He 
was  certainly  half  right,  for  a  smooth  clean  cut 
is  very  essential  to  the  healing  of  the  wound. 
But  there  is  very  great  difference  in  the  healing 
of  wounds  on  account  of  the  season  in  which 
they  are  made.  Pruning  done  in  March  and 
April,  especially  if  large  limbs  are  removed, 
often  injures  an  orchard  for  life.  The  sap  oozes 
from  all  the  pores  and  runs  down  upon  the  bark, 
discoloring  and  oftentimes  destroying  it — called 
scalding.  Without  other  protection,  decay  be¬ 
gins,  and  in  a  few  years  you  have  a  hollow  limb. 

We  like  the  month  of  June  for  pruning  better 
than  all  others.  If  the  work  is  done  soon  after 
the  new  wood  begins  to  form,  the  wounds  made 
by  the  removal  of  small  limbs  will  be  nearly 
covered  over  the  same  season  they  are  made. 
The  leaves  make  such  a  demand  upon  the  wood 
for  sap  that  none  of  it  escapes  from  the  wounded 
pores.  It  is  also  a  favorable  time  for  thumb 
pruning.  By  watching  the  growth  of  the  shoots 
upon  youug  trees  they  maybe  brought  into  sym¬ 
metrical  shape  without  much  use  of  the  knife. 

Jonathan. 


Raising  Peaches. 

To  grow  them  from  seed,  bury  the  pits  in  shal¬ 
low  boxes  in  alternate  layers  of  sand  or  light 
earth,  and  expose  them  where  they  shall  get  a 
good  freezing.  This  will  crack  the  shell  and 
favor  their  germination.  Those  which  do  not 
get  cracked  by  the  frost,  must  be  broken  with 
a  hammer.  The  best  soil  for  the  peach  is  a  rich 
warm,  gravely  loam.  Plow  and  harrow  into 
fine  condition  for  working.  Lay  off  the  drills 
three  feet  apart,  and  plant  the  seeds  ten  inches 
asunder  in  the  drill,  and  about  an  inch  deep. 
This  should  be  done  as  early  in  the  Spring  as 
the  weather  will  permit.  When  the  shoots  ap¬ 
pear  above  ground,  go  through  the  rows,  and 
with  hand  and  hoe  give  them  a  good  weeding, 
otherwise  they  will  get  smothered.  When 
about  six  inches  high,  put  a  cultivator  into  the 
rows,  using  a  very  careful  horse,  and  then  follow 
with  the  hoe.  This  will  expedite  the  growth 
of  the  seedlings :  in  ordinary  cases,  the  planter 
will  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  slow 
progress  of  his  little  trees.  In  many  cases,  bud¬ 
ding  is  not  resorted  to ;  it  is  thought  enough  to 
grow  new  trees  from  good  seed  of  good  parent 
trees.  But,  by  all  means,  avoid  seed  from  trees 


which  have  the  Yellows  or  any  other  disease. 
If  pains  is  taken,  one  will  get  good  fruit,  though 
it  will  vary  somewhat  from  the  stock.  But 
when  it  is  desired  to  propagate  any  known  va¬ 
rieties,  budding  must  be  resorted  to.  When  this 
is  done,  the  operation  should  be  performed  on 
the  larger  seedlings,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  first 
season ;  say,  from  the  first  to  the  middle  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  As  the  peach  grows  quite  late  iuto 
the  Fall,  this  will  give  the  bud  time  to  unite  well 
with  the  stock  before  Winter.  Next  Spring,  be¬ 
fore  growth  begins,  head  back  the  stock ;  the 
bud  will  soon  start,  and  grow  several  feet  iu  the 
season.  It  will  be  ready  to  transplant  in  the  Fall. 

A  word  in  reference  to  the  situation  of  the 
peach  orchard.  To  guard  against  late  Spring- 
frosts,  avoid  low,  rich  ground,  and  choose  rather 
high  and  rolling  land.  Here  the  trees  may  grow 
less  luxuriantly,  and  the  fruit  ripen  a  little  later, 
but  frost  and  various  diseases  will  make  less 
trouble.  It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose 
that  the  peach  is  partial  to  a  poor  and  thin  soil. 
It  is  often  put  into  this,  as  in  Delaware  and  New 
Jersey,  because  this  land  will  yield  no  other  crop 
so  remunerative.  It  is  chiefly  because  of  the 
poverty  of  the  land  that  the  peach  orchards 
there  are  so  short-lived,  often  flourishing  no 
longer  than  three  or  four  years.  Give  the  peach 
a  good,  substantial  loamy  soil,  well  drained  and 
moderately  enriched,  and  it  will  very  often  re¬ 
main  productive  fifteen  or  twenty  year§. 

In  setting  out  a  young  orchard,  choose  fresh 
land.  Plant  the  trees  16  feet  apart  unless  you 
know  that  they  are  likely  to  live  more  than  12 
years.  Give  the  land  a  light  annual  dressing  of 
manure,  and  keep  it  well  stirred.  After  the 
trees  have  begun  to  bear  plentifully,  no  other 
crop  should  be  taken  from  the  land. 

They  may  be  pruned  during  the  growing  sea¬ 
son  to  advantage,  by  pinching  in  the  shoots  in 
sach  a  way  as  to  give  a  compact  and  uniform 
top,  and  keep  the  fruit  more  within  reach.  The 
tendency  of  the  sap,  the  most  rapid  growth,  and 
much  of  the  fruit,  are  always  towards  the  ends  of 
the  limbs,  and  thus,  each  year,  our  pruned  trees 
stretch  away  further  and  further  from  the  ground. 
Pinching  in  gives  larger  and  better  developed 
leaves,  better  buds  for  next  year,  and  greater 
perfection  to  the  fruit,  which  is  borne  both  on 
year  old,  and  still  older  wood.  The  blooming  is 
so  profuse  that  little  fruit  is  lost  by  pruning. 
When  thus  shortened  in  in  Spring  or  Autumn, 
better  the  former,  cut  back,  leaving  only  four  or 
five  good  buds  on  wood  of  the  past  season’s 
growth,  and  remove  at  the  same  time  all  side 
shoots  that  fill  up  the  tree  too  much. . . .  The  ex¬ 
perience  of  Mr.  S.  S.  Gregory,  Cuyahoga  Co., 
0.,  is  interesting  on  some  of  the  points,  and  we 
give  it  as  he  writes  to  the  American  Agriculturist: 

“  Fourteen  years  since  I  purchased  fifty  peach- 
trees,  at  eight  cents  a  piece.  One  of  these  trees 
was  of  “natural  fruit,”  and  the  remainder  were 
of  four  sorts :  the  Melocoton,  Morrisania,  and 
the  Red  and  Yellow  Rare-ripes.  The  soil  upon 
which  they  were  set  varied  in  character,  part 
being  a  gravelly  dry  loam,  tolerably  well  calcu¬ 
lated  for  peaches,  and  part  just  the  reverse,  low 
and  wet.  Since  setting  out,  part  of  the  trees 
have  yielded  fruit  four  times,  while  a  part  died 
without  producing  enough  to  pay  for  the  cost 
and  trouble  of  planting  them.  As  near  as  I 
can  estimate,  besides  a  bountiful  supply  of 
peaches  for  my  own  use,  the  receipts  for  the 
fruit  sold  from  the  bearing  trees  have  been  amply 
sufficient  to  pay  for  all  the  trees  originally  pur¬ 
chased,  and  for  the  land  upon  which  they  stood. 
The  chief,  and  perhaps  the  sole  reason  why  the 
bearing  trees  failed  to  bear,  ten  of  the  fourteen 
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years,  has  been  hard  freezing,  which  combined 
with  a  heavy  wet  undersoil,  killed  part  of  the 
trees,  and  materially  injured  the  remainder.  Of 
the  fifty  trees  originally  set  out,  there  are  now 
about  a  dozen  remaining  alive,  and  these,  with 
the  exception  of  the  one  bearing  natural  fruit, 
which  was  bought  through  mistake,  give  un¬ 
mistakable  signs  of  old  age.  And  yet,  in  1860, 
these  decrepit  trees  yielded  fruit  sufficient  to  pay 
for  all  their  cost  and  the  land  upon  which  they 
stand.  In  my  experience  with  these  trees  and 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  others  since  set 
out,  I  find  invariably,  where  the  trees  were  set 
on  land  having  little  gravel  or  sand,  and  where 
the  subsoil  was  heavy  and  wet,  they  either  died 
or  became  so  withered  as  to  be  of  little  use — ex¬ 
cept  as  a  lesson  to  those  setting  out  peach  trees. 
I  find  that  mulching  the  trees  with  straw,  leaves, 
etc.,  is  profitable.  It  helps  to  keep  a  sod  from 
forming  round  the  roots,  and  greatly  promotes 
the  growth  of  both  trees  and  fruit  by  preserving 
a  proper  degree  of  moisture.  I  find  that  trees 
of  the  same  sort  produce  very  different  sized 
peaches  according  to  the  soil  in  which  the  trees 
are  planted ;  but  the  size  materially  depends  also 
upon  the  number  of  peaches  on  any  tree.  Often 
trees  having  only  one  or  two  hundred  peaches 
on  each,  will  have  fruit  of  double  the  size  of 
those  which  are  loaded  down  to  their  utmost 
capacity  of  bearing.  And  on  the  highest  limbs 
where  comparatively  few  peaches  grow,  the 
fruit  is  of  a  size  much  larger  than  on  the  lower 
limbs  which  had  many  peaches  on  them.  The 
fruit  on  a  few  of  my  trees  was  of  an  inferior 
quality,  on  account  of  my  setting  them  in  lo¬ 
calities  where  the  ground  was  too  rich.” 


Experience  with  Dwarf  Pears. 

Nothing  is  more  various  than  the  experience 
of  cultivators  with  this  fruit,  and  nothing  more 
unsettled  than  the  dwarf  pear  question.  Meet 
one  fruit  grower,  a  little  enthusiastic,  and  pump 
him  on  this  subject,  and  he  tells  you  that  noth¬ 
ing  is  easier  than  growing  fine  dwarfs.  Look 
into  his  garden,  and  you  see  them — splendid  pyr¬ 
amids,  the  bark  as  clean  as  the  skin  of  his  fa¬ 
vorite  colt,  the  limbs  coming  out  nearly  at  right 
angles,  and  loaded  with  handsome  fruit.  Look 
at  the  further  end  of  his  garden,  and  quite  like¬ 
ly  you  find  a  tub  of  soap  suds,  sink  water,  or 
fountain  of  liquid  manure,  which  reveals  the  se¬ 
cret  of  his  success.  Meet  another  gentleman, 
and  he  tells  you  dwarf  pears  are  a  humbug — a 
wicked  device  of  nurserymen  to  impose  upon 
the  public.  Look  into  his  fruit  yard,  and  you 
see  them  dying,  dead,  bored  at  the  collar  by 
■  worms,  sap  blighted,  covered  with  scale  bugs — a 
very  good  basis  for  the  owner’s  opinion. 

What  is  the  truth  upon  this  subject?  Both 
these  men  are  right.  Dwarf  pears  are  a  success 
with  the  first  man,  because  he  takes  care  of  them, 
and  a  nuisance  to  the  latter,  because  he  pays  no 
attention  to  them.  I  have  been  cultivating 
pears  since  1850,  and  have  now  about  150  trees, 
standards  and  dwarfs.  The  first  trees  planted 
were  suckers,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the 
books,  and  to  the  practice  of  the  best  pomolo- 
gists.  They  were  respectively  budded  with  the 
Flemish  Beauty,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  White 
Doyenne,  and  Winter  Nelis,  and  have  never 
thrown  up  a  sucker.  The  last  two  bore  for  the 
first  time  last  year,  though  they  have  had  good 
cultivation,  plenty  of  manure,  and  have  been 
shortened  in  every  year.  The  others  began  to 
bear  three  or  four  years  earlier.  They  are  all 
well  set  with  fruit  buds,  this  year,  and  will  bear, 
probably,  a  full  crop.  It  is  a  work  of  time  to 


make  a  standard  pear  tree.  The  next  lot  was 
from  a  traveling  agent  of  an  unknown  nursery. 
They  did  poorly,  but  with  careful  nursing  got 
to  growing  in  about  three  years,  and  two  only, 
one  a  dwarf  and  the  other  a  standard,  have 
made  good  trees.  The  standard  is  a  Musking¬ 
um,  which  bore  for  the  first  time  last  year,  ten 
years  from  the  planting.  It  comes  about  ten 
days  earlier  than  the  Bartlett— is  nearly  as  large, 
and  to  my  taste,  is  better.  It  is  now  full  of  fruit 
buds,  and  is  making  wood  fast  enough.  The 
dwarf  is  of  unknown  variety,  bears  well,  and  is 
growing  rapidly.  Bight  years  ago  I  budded  a 
Flemish  Beauty  and  the  G-lout  Morceau,  upon 
the  common  Orange  Quince.  They  are  among 
my  most  thrifty,  handsome,  and  fruitful  trees. 

A  White  Doyenn6  from  the  nursery,  on  quince, 
began  to  bear  the  second  year,  and  bore  itself  to 
death  in  three  years.  The  fruit  was  fair,  and 
without  cracks.  It  was  my  ignorance  that 
killed  it.  Another,  budded  upon  a  common 
quince,  has  made  but  a  poor  growth,  and  never 
will  amount  to  any  thing. 

About  five  years  ago  I  bought  a  lot  of  dwarf 
Louise  Bonnes  from  an  honorable  nurseryman. 
They  had  been  in  bearing  a  year  or  two,  and  I 
let  them  continue  to  bear,  until  at  this  time 
they  are  all  dead  but  one.  This  was  my  fault. 

I  bought  two  Glout  Morceaus  and  three 
Vicars,  dwarfs,  about  ten  years  old,  the  follow¬ 
ing  season.  Owing  to  a  second  removal  two  of 
them  died.  The  other  three  grew  vigorously, 
and  the  Vicar  has  borne  fine  crops  every  other 
year.  All  are  making  wood  fast  enough,  and 
are  doing  as  well  as  I  could  desire.  Two  Epine 
Dumas  bore  well  for  three  years,  and  were  de¬ 
stroyed  by  grubs.  This  was  also  my  fault.  They 
should  have  been  planted  deeper,  and  have 
been  examined  more  frequently.  This  is  one  of 
the  new  pears,  an  abundant  bearer,  of  excellent 
quality,  ripens  in  November,  and  is  worthy  of  a 
further  acquaintance.  The  Andrews  and  Blood- 
good  are  hard  cases.  I  could  never  make  them 
flourish,  and  after  many  trials,  have  not  a  tree 
that  I  should  like  to  show  to  my  neighbors. 
Have  two  Dix  on  quince — one  dead  and  the 
other  alive,  but  not  flourishing.  The  standards 
grow,  and  possibly  my  grand-cliildren  will  eat 
fruit  from  them,  if  they  occupy  the  homestead. 
The  dwarf  Urbaniste  trees  have  grown  finely, 
but  have  borne  no  fruit,  six  years  after  planting. 
The  Beurre  d’Amalis  does  well,  both  as  dwarf, 
and  standard,  but  the  fruit  is  not  first  rate. 

The  Buffum  makes  a  tree  and  fruit  that  I 
am  altogether  pleased  with.  It  grows  uniform¬ 
ly  in  the  Lombardy  poplar  shape,  occupies  lit¬ 
tle  room,  looks  “  genteel,”  and  is  just  the  tree  to 
plant  beside  garden  walks  and  avenues.  The 
St.  Ghislain,  and  the  Seckel  also  look  well  in 
the  same  localities.  The  Buffum  looks  tempt¬ 
ingly  upon  the  tree,  and  is  good  enough  upon 
the  table.  It  is  one  of  the  best  sorts  for  the  sea¬ 
shore,  near  which  it  originated.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  Flemish  Beauty.  The  Bartlett 
does  so  well,  and  bears  so  easily  as  a  standard, 
that  it  seems  a  mistake  to  dwarf  it  in  any  case. 
The  only  way  in  which  I  have  been  able  to  get 
any  wood  upon  young  trees,  is  by  persistently 
cutting  off  the  blossom  buds.  If  this  is  done 
for  the  first  five  or  six  years  after  planting,  you 
can  make  a  vigorous  tree,  of  good  form,  that 
will  give  abundance  of  good  fruit  in  due  season. 

I  find  as  the  result  of  my  experience,  that  I 
am  running  more  and  more  to  standards,  though 
I  have  still  faith  in  the  utility  of  dwarfs  for  the 
garden.  Do  not  touch  them  unless  you  have 
manure  in  plenty,  and  mean  to  take  care  of 
them.  Nothing  but  cultivation  will  make 
dwarfs  a  success.  Connecticut. 


Shad-bush  or  June-berry  as  a  Pear  Stock. 

Mr.  Charles  B.  Ott,  nurseryman  in  Bucks  Co., 
Pa.,  says  he  has  used  the  June-berry,  (Amelan- 
chier  Canadensis,)  for  a  stock  on  which  to  graft 
the  pear,  and  after  18  years’  experience  is  well 
satisfied  with  it  for  some  varieties,  while  others 
fail  after  10  or  12  years.  The  Seckel  does  re¬ 
markably  well  on  the  amelanchier  stock,  bear¬ 
ing  very  fine  fruit.  Mr.  Ott  worked  his  trees 
four  feet  from  the  ground,  but  would  advise 
budding  them  close  down,  as  low  as  on  the 
quince  stock.  He  thinks  the  native  June-berry, 
(known  in  New-England,  New-York,  and  Ohio, 
as  shad-bush  or  shad-blow),  has  been  too  much 
overlooked,  both  as  a  stock  on  which  to  work 
the  pear,  and  as  a  fruit  and  ornamental  tree  of 
itself.  The  tree,  or  rather  shrub,  grows  from 
15  to  20  feet  high,  is  of  graceful  form,  covered 
in  Spring  with  handsome  flowers  of  snowy 
whiteness,  hanging  in  racimes;  while  the  round, 
purple  fruit,  nearly  as  large  as  the  mazzard  cher¬ 
ry,  is  sweet,  and  not  unpleasant  to  the  taste,  and 
very  likely  susceptible  of  improvement.  As  the 
name  indicates,  the  berries  are  ripe  in  June,  be¬ 
fore  other  fruit  is  in  eating  condition. 


For  the  American  Agriculturist. 

Transplanting  Evergreens  from  the  Forest. 

“  This,”  you  say,  in  the  Agriculturist  for  April, 
(p.  102,)  “  is  a  somewhat  uncertain  operation.” — 
So  it  is  as  usually  practised !  The  method  you 
propose,  I  think,  would  be  almost  certain  to  suc¬ 
ceed,  but  it  involves  the  delay  of  a  year,  and  can 
be  practised  only  where  the  trees  to  be  removed 
stand  singly  in  an  open  pasture,  certainly  not 
where  they  are  found  in  “•  the  forest.” 

The  Hemlock  (Abies  canadensis ),  and  the  com¬ 
mon  White  Pine  ( Pirns  strobus),  are  probably  as 
difficult  to  manage  as  any  that  can  be  named, 
and  may  be  taken  as  representatives  of  their 
class ;  but  a  little  study  of  their  habits  will  aid 
us  greatly  in  determining  the  proper  time  and 
also  the  proper  mode  of  transplanting  them ! 

These  trees  put  forth  then’  shoots  only  once 
in  the  year,  and  then  only  at  the  ends  of  the  twigs 
where  preparation  was  made  the  preceding 
Autumn  by  the  formation  of  buds.  These  buds 
begin  to  start  in  the  Spring  as  soon  as  the  weath¬ 
er  becomes  warm,  but  in  this  latitude  they  make 
little  progress  until  some  time  in  the  month  of 
May,  and  the  growth  continues  until  the  middle 
or  last  of  July.  The  remainder  of  the  year  is 
required  to  mature  the  wood  thus  formed.  This 
rule  seems  to  be  absolute  for  these  two  speci¬ 
mens  ;  and  you  look  in  vain  for  the  appearance 
of  a  shoot  or  twig  not  in  conformity  with  it ! 
And  the  same  rule  holds  in  regard  to  the  roots, 
which  put  forth  their  shoots  at  the  same  time, 
and  probably  in  the  same  manner ! 

Does  not  this  plainly  indicate  that  the  proper 
season  for  transplanting  these  trees  is  at  the  time 
when  the  shoots  are  starting,  or  during  the  time 
of  their  vigorous  growth  ?  Does  it  not  as  plainly 
indicate  the  impropriety  of  attempting  it  at  any 
other  season  ?  It  shows  also  the  absolute  neces¬ 
sity  of  preserving  as  large  a  part  of  the  roots 
unbroken  as  possible,  as  it  is  only  from  the  very 
ends  of  the  little  rootlets  that  the  new  ones  will 
make  their  appearance. 

My  own  experience  and  observation  in  this 
region  incline  me  to  believe  that  the  best  time 
for  transplanting  these  evergreens  is  as  late  as 
the  first  of  June  or  even  later.  And  done  at  this 
season,  and  in  a  proper  manner,  they  are  nearly 
as  certain  to  live  as  any  other  trees  1  J.  J, 

Middletown .  Conn.,  April  18,-  1862. 
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crown  on  the  top  of  some  species  of  akene  fruit 
is  called  Pappus ;  in  some  it  represents  a  cup,  iu 
others,  scales,  as  in  the  sunflower  (9) ;  in  the 
thistle,  aster,  dandelion  (6),  and  hundreds  of 
others  it  is  cut  up  into  a  tuft  of  fine  hairs. 

The  Utricle  is  the  same  as  an  akene,  with  a  thin, 
bladdery  pericarp ;  as  seen  in  the  pigweed  (12). 

A  Caryopsis  or  Grain  differs  from  the  last  by 
the  seed  filling  out  and  adhering  to  the  pericarp, 
so  that  fruit  and  seed  are  in  one  body ;  as  seen 
in  wheat,  Indian  com  and  other 
kinds  of  grain. — A  Nut  is  a  dry  in- 
dehiscent  fruit,  commonly  onc-cel- 
led  and  one-seeded,  with  a  hard 
bony  wall  or  shell,  such  as  cocoa- 
nut,  hazlenut  and  acorn  (7). — A  Sa¬ 
mara,  or  Key  fruit ,  is  either  a  nut  or 
an  akene,  furnished  with  a  wing, 
like  maple  keys  and  seeds  of  the 
ash,  (17),  and  elm. — The  Capsule ,  or 
Pod,  is  the  general  name  for  dry  seed-vessels 
which  split  open  at  maturity.  There  are  several 
sorts  distinguished  by  particular  names.  Two 
have  simple  pistils,  namely : 

The  Follicle ,  a  simple  fruit  opening  as  in  lark¬ 
spur,  columbine,  marsh  marigold  (5),  and  the 
Legume ,  a  true  pod  like  the  pea  (4),  this  is  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  follicle  only  it  opens  at  both  sides. 

The  true  Capsule  is  the  pod  of  a  compound 
pistil.  The  difference  between  a  simple  and 
compound  pistil  can  be  seen  by  comparing  the 
pea  (4),  and  marsh  marigold  (5),  with  the  trian¬ 
gular  fruit  of  the  Iris,  or  Flower  de  Luce,  (18). 

The  Silique  (16),  the  pod  of  the  mustard  family, 
differs  from  the  legume  by  having  a  so-called 
false  partition,  to  which  the  seeds  are  attached. 

The  Pyxis  is  a  pod  which  opens  by  a  horizon¬ 
tal  line,  one  part  forming  a  lid,  as  in  purslane  (10). 

Multiple  or  Collective  Fruits  are  masses  of  fruit, 
resulting  from  several  blossoms,  aggregated  into 
one  body,  as  the  pineapple,  mulberry,  and  fig. 

The  Strobile  or  Cone  is  a  scaly  multiple  fruit. 
The  hop  is  one  species  where  the  large  scales  are 
bracts ;  but  the  name  more  especially  belongs  to 
the  pine  or  fir  cone.  The  scales  are  open  pistils 
overlying  each  other  and  pressed  together  in  a 
spike  ;  14  is  one  of  these  scales  of  a  pine  cone. 

In  this  description  all  the  principal  kinds  of 
fruit  are  embraced.  Those  who  may  wish  a 
more  elaborate  description  we  will  refer  to 
Gray’s  Botanical  Text  Book.  The  sketch  accom¬ 
panying  is  furnished  to  the  Agriculturist  from  a 
Botanical  Plate,  probably  to  be  published. 


Dahlia  Hoops. 

A  very  simple  and  apparently  practical  con¬ 
trivance  has  been  left  upon  the  exhibition  tables 
of  the  American  Agriculturist ,  by  Mr.  Andrew  W. 
Nicholson,  of  Brooklyn. 

A  stout  wire  is  bent  in 
the  form  shown,  so  that 
placing  the  curved  parts 
of  the  wire  again! 
plant  stake,  and  passing  A 
a  barrel  hoop  through  E 
the  other  looped  ends  of  ^ 
the  wire  behind  the 
stake,  it  may  be  securely 
fastened  at  any  eleva¬ 
tion  on  the  stake  by  a 
wedge  placed  between 
the  hoop  and  the  stake 
as  represented.  The 
ends  of  the  hoops  are 
secured  by  two  rings  of  tin  or  zinc,  which  al¬ 
low  them  to  slide  freely  through,  and  the  hoop 
thus  be  enlarged  or  contracted  at  pleasure. 


Kinds  of  Fruit— A  Botanical  Description. 

BY  T.  D.  BENNETT. 

The  organs  of  a  flower  are  of  two  kinds  (1st,) 
the  protecting  organs  or  leaves  of  the  flower,  con¬ 
sisting  of  two  circles  of  leaves,  the  outer  called 
the  calyx ,  the  inner  the  corolla.  (2nd,)  The  essen¬ 
tial  organs,  which  are  also  of  two  kinds,  stamens 
and  pistils  placed  one  above  or  within  the  other. 
The  stamen  consists  of  two  parts,  the  filaments 
or  stem,  and  the  anther,  a  case  which  contains 
the  yellow  fertilizing  dust,  called  pollen.  The 
pistil  is  in  three  parts,  (beginning  from  below,) 
the  ovary,  a  hollow  case  containing  rudimentary 
seeds  called  the  ovules,  second  the  style,  the  taper¬ 
ing  part  above,  third  the  stigma,  the  tip  of  the 
style  consisting  of  loose  tissue,  upon  which  the 
pollen  falls,  when  the  ripe  anthers  open.  Re¬ 
ferring  to  the  flower  (1)  in  the  engraving— (a)  is 
the  calyx,  (b)  corolla,  (c)  stamens,  (d)  the  pistil, 
with  the  ovary  showing  the  ovules  within. 
The  pollen  upon  being  discharged  from  the 
anthers  falls  upon  the  stigma  and  communi¬ 
cates  an  influence  down  the  style  into  the  ovary : 
the  ovules  thus  fertilized  become  seeds,  which 
ripening,  with  the  ovary,  constitute  the  fruit. 
Proper  fruit  then  is  this  ripened  ovary  called 
seed-vessel  or  pericarp,  containing  the  seeds. 
Sometimes  the  calyx  (a)  adheres  to  the  ovary 
and  thus  becomes  a  part  of  the  fruit,  and  even 
forms  the  principal  bulk  of  it,  as  in  the  apple. 

Fruits  are  divided  into  simple  .and  multiple. 
Fruits  of  the  former  class  consist  each  of  a  single 


ovary,  one  or  many  seeded,  and  are  classified  as 
Fleshy  fruits,  Stone  fruits,  and  Diy  fruits,  etc 

In  Fleshy  fruit  the  walls  of  the  ovary  thick¬ 
en  and  become  soft  and  juicy.  The  principal 
kinds  of  fleshy  fruits  are  the  following : 

The  Berry  which  is  fleshy  or  pulpy  throughout. 
The  grape,  gooseberry  (3),  currant,  tomato,  etc., 
are  good  examples.  The  orange,  the  lemon,  the 
shaddock,  etc.,  are  berries  with  leathery  rinds. 

The  Pepo,  or  Gourd  fruit  (15),  is  also  a  sort  of 
berry,  externally  firm,  and  internally  pulpy.  Cu¬ 
cumbers,  melons,  and  squashes  are  illustrations. 

In  the  Pome  (2),  such  as  the  apple,  pear,  and 
quince,  the  calyx  only  is  thickened,  the  star- 
like  core  in  the  center  is  the  ripened  ovary. 

Of  Stone  Fruits  the  most  familiar  kind  is 
the  Drupe  (11),  such  as  the  cherry,  plum  and 
peach.  In  this,  the  outer  part  of  the  ovary  be¬ 
comes  fleshy,  like  a  berry,  while  the  inner  har¬ 
dens  like  a  nut.  The  blackberry  and  raspberry 
are  composed  of  a  great  number  of  miniature 
stone  fruits,  like  cherries,  upon  an  elongated  re¬ 
ceptacle,  as  the  end  of  the  flower  stalk  is  called. 

In  Dry  Fruit,  the  seed-vessel  remains  herba¬ 
ceous  in  texture,  or  becomes  thin ;  or  else  it  har¬ 
dens  throughout.  Some  forms  are  indehiscent,  that 
is,  remain  closed ;  others  arc  dehiscent,  that  is,  split 
open  at  maturity  in  some  regular  way.  The 
principal  indehiscent  kinds  are  the  following : 

The  Achenium,  or  Akene.  This  may  be  mis¬ 
taken  for  a  naked  seed ;  but  it  is  a  ripened  ovary, 
the  remains  of  its  stigma  being  plainly  seen.  Of 
tins  sort  is  the  fruit  of  the  Buttercup  (13).  The 
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Annual  Flowers. 

We  do  not  wonder  at  the  increasing  interest 
felt  in  annual  flowers.  They  are  the  flowers  for 
the  million.  The  seeds  for  raising  them  cost  but 
a  trifle,  many  can  be  got  by  exchange,  or  will 
come  as  gifts  of  friendship.  And  when  one  gets 
a  good  assortment,  he  can,  ordinarily,  perpetu¬ 
ate  it  from  year  to  year  without  much  trouble. 
Certainly,  the  work  of  seed-sowing  is  less  than 
that  of  housing  bedding- 
plants  through  the  gut¬ 
ter,  propagating  them 
by  cuttings,  potting  and 
repotting,  watering,  fu¬ 
migating,  and  then  re¬ 
potting  in  the  open  bor¬ 
der.  Look  at  these 
varieties :  Drummond’s 
Phlox,  the  Double  Zin¬ 
nia,  German  Stocks,  the 
splendid  French  As¬ 
ters,  and  the  new  Japan 
Pinks!  The  most  aris¬ 
tocratic  garden  would 
be  tame  without  them. 

But  after  all,  these  and 
all  annual  flowers  will 
generally  give  satisfac¬ 
tion  just  in  proportion  to 
the  care  that  is  given 
them.  If  sown  in  hard, 
barren  soil,  of  course 
they  won’t  succeed.  If 
huddled  together,  the 
matted  roots  will  soon 
exhaust  the  ground  in  which  they  stand, the  leaves 
and  flowers  will  be  imperfect  and  of  short  dura¬ 
tion.  With  a  few  exceptions,  annuals  should  be 
grown  as  separate  plants,  with  plenty  of  room  on 
every  side  for  full  development.  This  needs  on¬ 
ly  to  be  once  tried  to  convince  all  gainsayers. 


set  a  lighted  glass  lantern  on  a  block  or  stone, 
in  the  center  of  the  water  at  night.  The  moths 
are  attracted  by  the  lantern  and  its  reflections, 
and  fall  into  the  water.  The  advantage  of  the 
sugar  hogshead  is,  that  it  serves  for  a  trap  by 
day,  as  well  as  by  night.  For  moths  that  fly  by 
day,  we  take  wide-mouthed  glass  bottles,  half  fill 
them  with  sweetened  water  and  vinegar,  and 
hang  them  in  the  trees,  changing  the  liquid 
weekly.  Thousands  of  insects  are  drowned. 


Hints  for  Lady  Florists. 

One  of  the  greatest  mistakes  made  in  flower- 
gardens  every  year,  is  attempting  too  much,  and 
crowding  the  grounds.  “  My  lady”  visits  several 
fine  gardens,  during  the  Summer,  and  sees  bril¬ 
liant  novelties  which  she  thinks  she  must  have 
next  year.  Or  she  gets  several  nursery  cata¬ 
logues,  and  reading  the  high  sounding  descrip¬ 
tions  of  plants,  she  orders  more  than  her  garden 
can  well  hold,  or  than  she  can  take  care  of.  The 
consequence  is  they  fail  to  do  well,  and  she 
and  her  visitors  are  not  satisfied  with  the  effect. 

A  much  better  way  is,  to  sit  down  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  Summer,  and  settle  in  one’s  mind 
how  much  room  there  will  be  for  new  things, 
and  what  are,  on  the  whole,  the  best.  Get  only 
these,  and  take  the  best  possible  care  of  them. 
Give  them  the  right  soil,  and  keep  it  clean  and 
well  stirred.  Keep  the  tall  plants  neatly  tied  to 
stakes.  The  edgings  to  the  beds  should  be  al¬ 
ways  well  trimmed,  the  walks  clean  and  hard, 
and  the  whole  ground  neat  and  tidy.  Such  a 
garden  will  always  give  satisfaction. 

Easy  Method  of  Killing  Insects. 

For  all  moths,  and  beetles  that  fly  at  night, 
use  fire  to  trap  them.  A  fire  of  shavings,  or 
any  thing  that  will  make  a  blaze,  kindled  in  the 
evening,  will  destroy  thousands.  The  more 
flame  the  better,  if  it  do  not  scorch  the  leaves. 
A  cheaper  method  still,  is  to  take  the  half  of  an 
old  sugar  hogshead,  or  any  open  vessel,  with  a 
broad  surface,  partially  filled,  with  water,  and 


“The  Hermitage.” 

On  former,  occasions,  we  have  spoken  of  the 
desirableness  of  creating  rustic  scenes  in  pleas¬ 
ure  grounds.  We  now  recur  to  the  subject  for 
a  special  purpose.  These  wild  scenes  should 
not  be  very  near  the  dwelling,  but  rather  in  a 
retired  comer  at  a  distance,  where  some  little 
touch  of  natural  roughness  may  be  wrought  in¬ 
to  the  artificial  creation.  Perhaps  there  is  a 
brook  at  hand,  which  can  be  made  to  tumble 
over  rocks,  into  a  pool  for  fish.  Along  this 
brook-side,  ferns,  lilies,  and  other  wild  plants 
may  be  set.  Perhaps  there  is  some  spot  that 
can  be  converted  into  a  rockery.  Whatever  and 
wherever  it  may  be,  let  as  much  as  possible  be 
made  out  of  the  natural  capabilities  of  the  place.. 

To  illustrate  our  ideas,  we  will  describe  a  rus¬ 
tic  scene  which  has  been  created  in  the  grounds 
of  a  friend,  hard  by — partly  represented  in  the 
annexed  wood-cut,  which  we  have  sketched  for 
the  Agriculturist.  The  ground  at  the  left  in 
front  of  this  arbor,  is  an  open,  highly  finished 
lawn.  The  walk  which  skirts  one  side  of  it  is 
kept  in  fine  condition,  and  a  Warwick  Yase 
gives  the  spot  an  air  of  classic  elegance.  Noth¬ 
ing  suggests  the  idea  of  rustic  wildness.  But  as 
the  visitor  descends  a  slope  in  the  walk,  on  the 
left,  he  comes  among  masses  of  shrubbery,  and 
on  turning  to  the  left,  suddenly  finds  himself  in 
the  shady  arbor  shown  in  our  picture.  Let  us 
tell  how  this  arbor  was  made.  Six  years  ago; 
the  proprietor  planted  fourteen  small,  low- 
branched  elms  around  the  open  space  here 
shown.  The  second  year  after,  he  built  a  rough 
arbor  of  hemlock  scantling  and  slats,  just  inside 
of  this  semi-circle,  about  ten  feet  high,  and 
twelve  feet  in  diameter.  The  trees  were  then 
bent  over  the  arched  and  open  roof,  and  tied 
down  with  strong  cords.  The  branches  were 
spread  out  evenly,  like  grape-vines  on  a  trellis.’ 
In  a  few  years,  by  pruning  and  tying  in  the 


branches,  he  covered  the  arbor  with  a  close 
network  of  limbs  and  twigs,  which  the  summer 
sun  scarcely  penetrates.  After  the  branches 
overhead  shall  have  become  more  firmly  inter¬ 
twined,  he  will  remove  the  frame-work,  leaving 
the  trees  alone  to  make  the  arbor  as  represented. 

But  the  above  is  not  the  whole  of  this  Hermi¬ 
tage.  For  a  space  of  eight  or  ten  feet  wide  a- 
round  it,  our  friend  has  set  all  sorts  of  low 
bushy  trees  from  the  forest,  and  among  them 
has  planted  wild  vines 
from  the  woods.  And 
outside  of  this,  runs  a 
thick  screen  of  arbor- 
vitae.  The  walk,  on  leav¬ 
ing  the  arbor,  passes  in¬ 
to  a  little  woody  scene 
with  trees  and  vines  on 
either  side,  and  arching 
overhead.  Here,  and 
immediately  around  the 
arbor,  it  is  attempted  to 
make  a  miniature  wil¬ 
derness.  Throughout 
the  whole  of  it,  the  nat¬ 
ural  soil  of  the  place  has 
fi  been  removed,  and  leaf- 
mold  from  the  woods 
brought  in.  This,  with 
the  shade  above,  furnish¬ 
es  a  congenial  home  for 
the  wild  plants,  of  which 
there  is  collected  here  a 
large  number  from  the 
neighboring  forests. 
One  or  two  large  bowl¬ 
ders  being  found  on  the  spot,  our  friend  has 
hauled  in  a  number  more  of  like  character,  which 
now  look  very  much  at  home.  Wild  plants  and 
vines  clamber  lovingly  around  them.  The  walk 
on  the  right,  after  winding  through  a  darkly 
shaded  spot,  emerges  again  upon  another  pleas¬ 
ant  open  lawn  in  front  of  the  dwelling.  i 

In  the  open  space  of  the  arbor,  seen  in  the 
cut,  the  natural  soil  has  been  taken  out  eighteen 
inches  deep,  and  the  space  filled  with  cobble¬ 
stones  and  gravel,  so  that  the  ground  is  perfect¬ 
ly  dry.  A  few  rustic  seats  are  placed  in  the  ar¬ 
bor,  which  are  very  agreeable  resting-places  on 
a  mid-summer  noon.  The  place  described,  our 
friend’s  family  style  their  “  Hermitage.”  They 
have  a  separate  flower-garden,  and  ornamental 
grounds,  but  nothing  which,  on  the  whole,  gives 
them  or  their  guests  greater  satisfaction  with  so 
little  labor  and  cost. 


Preserving  Fruit— Best  and  Cheapest  Way. 

For  several  years  past  we  have  been  trying  to 
abolish  the  old  mode  of  preserving  fruits,  viz.:  the 
addition  of  pound  for  pound  of  sugar,  and  stewing 
them  down  to  an  indigestible  mass  in  order  to 
make  them  “  keep.”  Our  efforts  in  this  direction 
have  been  in  a  measure  successful;  the  high 
price  of  sugar  this  year  will  do  much  towards  the 
adoption  of  the  newer  and  better  mode.  All  kinds 
of  fruits  can  be  preserved  for  a  year,  of  more,  with 
the  use  of  little  or  no  sugar,  and  at  the  same  time 
retain  nearly  all  of  their  natural  flavor.  The  pro¬ 
cess  is  not  more  difficult,  and  is  less  costly  than 
the  stewing  process ,  while  the  fruit  is  far  more  de¬ 
licious  and  healthful.  The  whole  operation  depends 
upon  simply  heating  the  fruit  through,  and  then 
keeping  it  entirely  free  from  the  access  of  air. 

Fruit  Jars.— Periodically,  as  the  fruit  season 
approaches,  there  are  numerous  fruit  jar  inventions, 
patented  and  otherwise,  brought  before  the  public 
with  wonderful  assurance  and  an  indefinite  number 
of  extravagant  recommendations.  Some  seal  with 
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wax,  others  with.  India  rubber  and  cast  iron;  in 
some  the  tops  are  screwed  on ;  in  others,  wedged  ; 
and  in  others  wired.  Some  tin,  some  glass,  and 
some  stone,  but  all  are  “perfect,”  if  the  claims  of 
the  inventors  and  manufacturers  are  fully  credited. 
We  have  tried  most  of  these  fruit  jars,  and  while 
many  of  them  are  good,  our  experience  has  led  us 
to  adopt  the  cheapest  kinds  of  glass  bottles  and 
jars.  Tin  cans  are  not  safe.  While  in  a  majority 
of  cases  they  may  answer  well  for  a  season  or  two, 
there  is  always  danger  of  their  corrosion,  or  rust¬ 
ing,  and  the  consequent  production  of  poisonous 
salts  of  tin.  Besides,  it  is  desirable  to  have  the 
fruit  in  transparent  vessels  so  that  it  can  always  be 
examined.  Good  well-glazed  stone-ware  bottles  and 
jars  are  not  objectionable  on  account  of  corrosion, 
but  they  are  opaque,  so  that  the  contents  can  not 
be  seen,  and  are  but  little  cheaper  than  cheap  glass. 

During  the  past  year  wejiave  kept  several  bush¬ 
els  of  fruit  of  different  kinds,  always  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  and  the  portion  now  unused  is  almost  as 
fresh  and  delicious  as  when 
first  picked.  For  keeping, 
we  have  used  all  sorts  of  glass 
bottles  and  jars,  holding  from 
a  pint  to  two  quarts  each — 
including  several  of  the  patent 
jars  with  caps  of  various  pat¬ 
terns.  Among  these  were  a  dozen  glass  jars  with 
India  rubber  rings  expanded  by  a  compressing- 
screw,  of  which  five  gave  way  and  the  fruit  was  lost. 
Of  the  common  glass  bottle  and  jars  we  have  not 
lost  one. — There  is  hardly  a  glass  bottle  of  whatev¬ 
er  form  that  can  not  be  turned  to  account  for  pre¬ 
serving  fruits — even  junk  bottles,  soda-water  bottles, 
jars,  etc.,  etc.  The  best  form  is  a  wide-mouthed 
quart  bottle  or  jar,  the  neck  drawn  in  to  give  a 
shoulder  for  the  cork  to  rest  upon.  For  the  larger 
fruits  wide  necks  are  needed ;  for  the  smaller, 
berry  fruits,  narrow  necks  answer  perfectly. 


Fig.  2.  Fig.  3. 

Preparing  the  Fruit.— Our  method  is,  to  put 
the  fruit  in  a  preserving  kettle  of  some  kind— a 
glazed  iron  kettle,  or  even  a  tinned  one,  or  a  tin- 
pail  w i li  d o — an d .s  we e t en  it  with  just  sugar  enough 
to  fit  it  for  the  table.  The  sweetening  is  added  in 
the  form  of  a  syrup  made  by  boiling  from  one  to 
three  pounds  of  sugar  (usually  2  lbs.)  with  one 
quart  of  water.  The  more  juicy  fruits,  such  as 
strawberries,  require  less  syrup,  while  pears  and 
quinces  require  more.  The  fruit  is  heated  with  the 
syrup  just  long  enough  to  scald  it  through.  Some 
prefer  to  use  less  sweetening  and  add  more  when 
the  fruit  is  to  be  used.  Others  use  no  sugar;  they 
think  the  fruit  keeps  just  as  well,  and  preserves  its 
aroma  better  without  any  sugar.  We  prefer  to  use 
all  the  sugar  that  is  to  be  needed,  believing  that  the 
fruit  will  probably  keep  more  certainly,  and  it  is 
then  always  ready  to  pour  out  at  once  upon  the 
table.  The  fruit  to  be  preserved  should  be  in  good 
condition— ripe,  but  not  over-vipe,  nor  containing 
any  decayed  portions.  Tomatoes  are  peeled,  and 
then  cooked  down  one-half,  as  this  makes  a  better 
sauce,  and  requires  less  bottle  room. 

To  bottle  the  Fruit. — The  bottles  or  jars  are 
thoroughly  cleansed,  and  each  one  fitted  with  a  stop¬ 
per.  For  these,  soft  corks  are  best ;  but  they  may 
De  made  of  soft  dry  wood.  For  each  bottle  or  jar 


we  provide  a  little  tin  “  patty-pan,”  (fig.  1,)  costing 
to  1  cent  each  by  the  quantity.  Tea-saucers  will 
answer.  For  cement  we  heat  together  in  an  old  tin 
basin  or  iron  kettle,  one  pound  of  rosin,  and  1%  to 
2  ounces  of  tallow.  This  may  be  mixed  in  quan¬ 
tity,  and  melted  from  time  to  time  as  wanted.  We 
formerly  used  a  little  over  1  ounce  of  tallow  to  one 
pound  of  resin,  but  further  experience  is  in  favor 
of  a  softer  cement,  when  the  fruit  is  to  stand  in  a 

cool  cellar. - While  the  fruit  is  being  heated  as 

above  described,  the  bottles  are  well  warmed  by 
setting  them  near  the  fire  and  frequently  turning 
them ;  or  better,  by  setting  them  in  cold  water  in  a 
wash-boiler  and  heating  to  the  boiling  point.  The 
fruit  being  barely  scalded  through ,  it  is  dipped  hot 
into  the  heated  bottles,  through  a  funnel  if  the 
bottle  necks  are  small.  This  is  done  carefully,  so 
as  not  to  mash  the  fruit.  The  bottles  are  filled  up 
to  where  the  bottom  of  the  stoppers  will  come ; 
they  are  then  jarred  a  little  to  make  the  air  bubbles 
rise,  and  more  fruit  or  syrup  added  if  needed.  The 
tops  and  necks  are  then  wiped  clean,  inside  and  out 
and  the  stoppers  put  in,  and  sunk  to  a  level  with  the 
top.  The  cement  being  warmed  in  the  mean  time, 
a  little  is  dipped  on  over  the  stoppers  to  close  them 
tightly.  The  bottles  are  then  turned  necks  down 
into  the  little  patty-pans,  or  saucers,  (fig.  2,)  and  a 
quantity  of  cement  dropped  in  to  completely  en¬ 
close  the  stoppers  and  necks.  When  cold  the  bottles 
may  be  set  either  side  up,  (fig.  2  or  fig.  3).  The  cool- 
ingwill  shrink  the  contents  so  as  to  create  a  strong- 
inward  pressure,  but  the  patty-pans  prevent  the 
stoppers  from  being  pressed  in,  and  the  cement 
shuts  out  air. 

The  whole  process  is  simple  and  quickly  perform¬ 
ed.  After  the  fruit  is  prepared,  two  persons  will 
heat  it,  and  put  up  50  to  100  bottles  in  half  a  day. 
We  prefer  quart  bottles  as  these  furnish  enough  for 
once  opening.  If  cork  stoppers  are  used,  they  are 
rendered  soft  and  pliable,  and  may  he  crowded  into 
a  small  orifice,  by  first  soaking  them  in  hot  water. 

Substitute  for  Patty-Pans.— The  patty-pans 
are  simply  circular  pieces  of  tin,  stamped  in  the  form, 
of  a  cup  or  plate,  2  to  3%  inches  across.  We  buy 
them  at  wholesale  for  87  cts.,  or  $1.25  per  gross. 
But  any  kind  of  cup  to  hold  the  wax,  will  answer. 
We  have  seen  the  common  blacking  boxes  used, 
bottom  for  one  jar  or  bottle,  and  the  top  or  cover 
for  another.  Blocks  of 

way.  through  with  a  large  ^i|||||||l||[|||l|[[l|[ll||||||l||l|||||llll|||l||MlM 
augur,  answer  every  pur- 
pose.  They  should  he  part-  Fl°-  4- 

ly  filled  with  cement,  before  turning  the  bottle 
into  them.  No  one  need  look  far  for  the  materials. 
The  old  bottles  about  the  house,  thoroughly  clean¬ 
ed,  the  tin  boxes,  or  old  saucers,  or  wooden  blocks, 
and  some  rosin  are  all  the  apparatus  needed. 

ANOTHER  METHOD. 

An  associate  editor  of  the  Agriculturist ,  who  has 
successfully  practiced  the  general  method  above  de¬ 
scribed,  recommends  a  substitute  for  the  stoppers 
and  patty  pans,  which  he  has  used  for  some  years, 
and  successfully.  Pieces  of  Canton  flannel  are  dip¬ 
ped  in  heated  grafting  wax  made  by  melting  togeth¬ 
er  2  parts  bees  wax,  2  parts  rosin,  and  1  part  tallow. 
After  dipping  they  are  laid,  cotton  side  up,  upon 
sheets  of  rather  light,  white  printing  paper,  on  a 
smooth  table  and  additional  wax  laid  on,  and  the  air 
bubbles  rubbed  out  if  necessary.  The  cloth  must 
be  perfectly  saturated  with  the  wax,  but  a  large 
quantity  is  undesirable.  Glass  jars  are  used  with  a 
so  that  the  waxed  cloth  may  be  conveniently 
bound  on.  They  are  hot,  when  filled  full,  with  the 
boiling  hot  preserves;  the  prepared  cloth  is  cut  into 
convenient  squares  of  generous  dimensions ;  and 
the  jars  or  bottles  are  jarred  a  little,  repeatedly,  to 
force  the  escape  of  any  air  bubbles.  The  cloth 
caps  being  slightly  warm  are  laid,  wax  down,  upon 
the  mouths,  and  the  hand  passed  over  the  rims  with 
a  firm  pressure ;  then  with  a  stout  cord  or  pack-  • 
thread  wound  round  and  round,  the  edges  of  the 
caps  are  bound  down  upon  the  neck  of  the  bottle 
or  jar.  As  soon  as  the  bottles  cool,  a  depression  of 


the  cap  will  indicate  that  they  arc  airtight,  while 
the  least  hole  will  prevent  this  concavity,  and  thus 
indicate  at  once  the  necessity  of  repeating  the  seal¬ 
ing  process.  Should  the  fruit  ferment  an  inflation 
of  the  cap  will  be  noticed,  provided  the  jar  is  tight. 


Washing  Machines. 

The  hard  work  of  “  Washing-day  ”  has  led  to 
much  effort  on  the  part  of  inventors,  to  supply  some 
kind  of  labor-saving  machines  to  lessen  the  toil  of  the 
house-wife.  The  amount  of  ingenuity  exercised  in 
this  particular  direction  has  been  so  great,  that  there 
are  now  in  the  Patent  Office  at  Washington,  more 
than  eight  hundred  models  of  patented  washing  ma¬ 
chines,  we  believe.  Yet,  notwithstanding  their 
great  number,  and  the  amount  of  advertising  and 
other  efforts  to  bring  these  machines  before  the 
public,  in  how  very  few  families  is  there  now  a 
washing  machine  in  actual  use.  There  are  plenty 
of  them  lying  unused  in  the  garrets  or  outhouses— 
the  strongest  evidence  that,  however  good  in  the¬ 
ory,  few  of  these  machines  stand  the  practical  test. 
We  have  tried  a  score  of  them,  yet  all  but  two  have 
been  thrown  aside  after  a  patient  effort  to  make 
them  work  profitably.  The  “Metropolitan,”  with 
its  sixteen  spring  pestles,  working  upon  a  spring 
pole,  is  almost  perfect,  at  least  it  does  the  work  well 
without  injuring  the  garments.  The  “  help  ”  com¬ 
plain  that  it  is  “hard  to  work  ” — but  they  are  “consti¬ 
tutionally  ”  opposed  to  all  Y  ankee  machinery,  and 
we  do  not  attach  much  importance  to  their  com¬ 
plaints.  The  other,  the  “  Nonpareil  Washing  Ma¬ 
chine,”  we  have  now  had  in  use  for  several  months 
and  it  has  stood  the  test  of  actual  trial  quite  as  well 
as  any  machine  we  had  previously  sent  home.  It 
is  somewhat  like  the  old-fashioned  “fulling  mill,” 
and  certainly  “  beats  out  the  dirt  ”  without  damage 
to  the  garments.  It  is  operated  by  a  crank  and  has 
a  heavy  balance  wheel  which  equalizes  the  force  so 
as  to  make  it  work  quite  easily.  On  the  whole, 
we  are  much  pleased  with  it. 


For  the  American  Agriculturist. 

Making  Double-Curded  Cheeses. 

Many  farmer’s  wives  despair  of  making  this  great 
luxury,  to  say  the  least,  because  they  have  not  cows 
enough.  Some  years  ago,  when  we  first  commenced 
farming,  I  made  very  good  cheese  from  six  cows,  by 
making  them  “  double-curded.”  During  the  first 
half  of  June,  milk  will  generally  keep  sweet,  (in  a 
cool  place),  36  hours,  so  that  two  days’  milk  can  be 
run  up  into  one  curd.  To  keep  the  curd  over,  it 
must  be  well  drained  off  in  a  cheese  basket;  a 
coarse  linen  cloth  is  the  best  to  wrap  around  the 
curd,  and  a  board  and  weight  should  be  laid  on  top 
to  press  out  the  whey,  after  which  it  may  be  hung 
up  in  the  cellar,  or  in  a  cool  pantry,  until  wanted. 
While  our  second  curd  is  getting  ready,  we  have 
our  first  cut  up  in  small  pieces  of  the  size  of  ker¬ 
nels  of  corn  and  soaking  in  lukewarm  water,  to 
take  out  the  sourness  ;  a  second  water  too  is  gener¬ 
ally  necessary.  We  find  by  experience  that  each 
of  the  two  curds  had  better  be  scalded  by  itself,  as 
they  run  together  when  scalded  in  one  vessel.  Af¬ 
ter  salting  and  partial  cooling,  they  can  be  mixed 
while  putting  into  the  hoop  without  any  such  re¬ 
sult,  and  unite  just  as  well,  and  taste  as  well,  as  a 
single  curded  cheese.  Mrs.  M.  J.  S. 

Fairhaven,  III. 


A  Novel  ‘‘  Pumpkin  Pie.” 


A  NEW-JERSEY  BACHELOR  KEEPING  HOUSE. 

Dear  Editors  :— I  suppose  you  will  not  object 
to  my  talking  with  the  good  housewives  who  read 
the  American  Agriculturist.  As  I  am  a  bachelor  and 
must  necessarily  meddle  with  the  household  affairs, 
I  deem  it  servicable  to  study  the  mysteries  of 
housekeeping.  Some  friends  call  me  “Pot  Betsy,” 
and  my  fair  city  cousins  think  me  over  nice  and  fussy. 
Of  course  I  don’t  care  for  what  they  say  (?),  and 
am  very  glad  this  house  is  comfortable  and  attractive 
enough  to  lure  my  most  fastidious  city  friends  to 
come  and  visit  me.  Pray,  madams,  don’t  think  that 


Fig.  1. 
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fattier  at  dinner,  and  noticed  a  nice  pumpkin  pie  on 
ttie  tatile.  I  was  really  surprised,  because  I  was 
sure  there  was  not  a  pumpkin  in  ttie  ' 


bouse.  We 
pumpkins, 

but  wondered  where  ttie  housekeeper  got  them, 
and  after  dinner  I  asked  tier.  She  laughed  and  said  it 
was  made  of  turnips.— Turnips?  Yes.  Iproposed 
to  render  tier  name  famous  by  asking  tier  recipe  to 
be  published  in  ttie  Agriculturist ,  she  smiled,  pout¬ 
ed,  and  went  out.  Here  is  ttie  recipe :  “  Take  two 
good  sized  yellow  turnips  ;  clean  and  peel  them  ; 
boil  about  two  hours  and  masti  them.  Then  addl 
pound  of  brown  sugar,  4  eggs,  2  quarts  of  milk, 
%  cup  of  molasses,  1  spoonful  of  ginger,  1  nutmeg, 
%  cup  of  wheat  flour.  This  is  then  used  ttie  same 
as  in  making  ttie  real  pumpkin,  or  custard  pies. 


ed  according  to  a  part  of  ttie  recipe  of  “H.”  of 
part;6  oT  that  of  J.  Langdon,  Vinton  Co.^  0.  in 

with  beef1  suet,  bread,  eggs,  parsley,  nutmeg,  pep¬ 
per  and  salt,  and  boil  it.”  Can  I  consider  this  com¬ 
pounded  recipe  my  own?  It  is  very  excellc 


A  fair  article  of  wine  for  family  use  may  be 
made  from  ttie  juice  of  ttie  rhubarb  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner:  Grind  or  masti,  and  press  ttie  stalks, 

Add  as  much  water  as  there  b  juice,  and  3  to  4  lbs. 


engravings  and 
for  knitting  socks  for  Soldiers  and  others,  writes : 
“Would  it  not  be  better  to  make  double  heels? 
This  is  easily  done  by  knitting  a  stitch  and  slipping 
a  stitch  on  ttie  wrong  side,  and  knitting  every  stitch 


A  Cat’s  Tenacity  of  Life. 

passed  into  a  proverb.  Mrs.  O.  G.  N.  of  Black  Earth, 
Wis.,  gives  ttie  following  in  a  note  to  ttie  Agri¬ 
culturist  : 

“Our  old  cat  was  ttie  pet  of 


,et  of  ttie  family.  When 
on  ttie  banks  of  ttie  Gen- 


flts  became  “  small  by  degrees,  and  beautifully  less,” 
until  we  were  in  danger  of  getting  roundly  scratched 
if  we  meddled  with  tier  ladyship  in  ttie  least.  My 
mother  finally  induced  me  to  part  with  my  pet,  and 
ttie  boys  carried  her  in  a  bag  to  ttie  bridge  which 
spanned  ttie  Genesee,  just  above  ttie  falls.  They 
“  let  the  cat  out  of  the  hag,”  and  saw  tier  take  ttie  peri- 


come  in.  I  was M rly 
afraid  of  tier  at  first— thought  it  might  be  tier  spirit; 


The  Editor  with  his  Young  ] 


it  it  is  made  of.  Thus  : 


y  are  put  together  in  di 


combined  in  a  different  manner.  Indeed,  you  may  gather 
all  the  plants  that  ever  grew,  all  the  animals  in  existence, 
the  great  bulk  of  all  the  soils  we  cultivate,  all  the  air  and 


The  names  of  tl 


Tunite,  they  condense”  and  forL  a  mtle'dmpof 


cesses!  he  can  get  a  quantity  ot  pure  black  carbon  (char- 

hydrogen;  also,  that  iron  is  one  of  the  elements.  Now 
when  you  moisten  a  piece  of  iron  with  water,  and  let  it 
fie  awhile,  the  iron  unties  with  the  oxygen,  taking,  it  away 

dish  compound” made  up  of  iron  and  oxygen.  The  chem- 


substancTas  ammonia ;  yet  such  is  the  case,  and  this  is 

by  the  iron  rusting  in  the  water,  as  fast  as  it  is  produced, 
flies  away  into  the  air,  and  some  of  it  is  caught  in  the  lit- 

itaro  washed  down  into  the^oil  by  rain  and  dew,  where 


acid'1  we  Told  yoT  of" abTe!'  and  this  goes  off  into  the 

wooci  is! Consumed^  dTwe^ityTthat  is,  it  has  been  pulled 
to  pieces,  and  its  elements  have  gone  off  in  different 
forms.  Why!  a  whole  cord  of  wood,  or  a  tun  of  hard  coal, 
soon  escapes  through  the  chimney  in  its  new  form,  and 
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carrieg  up  some  unburned  charcoal  dust  which  gives  a 
dark  color  to  I  he  smoke.  Chemistry  tells  why  so  much 
heat  is  given  out  while  the  carbon  is  uniting  with  the  oxy¬ 
gen,  but  perhaps  you  can  not  understand  that  nowk  The 
invisible  carbonic  acid,  (made  of  the  carbon  of  wood,  and 
oxygen  of  the  air)  floats  off  and  is  gradually  absorbed  by 
the  leaves  and  roots  of  trees  and  plants,  and  the  carbon 
again  forms  new  wood.  These  changes  are  very  interest¬ 
ing,  and  we  shall  learn  of  many  more,  equally  wo'nderful. 

The  whole  world 'is  full  of  these  changes,  this  destruc¬ 
tion  of  old  compounds,  and  the  formation  of  new  ones ; 
the  breaking  up  of  the  new  compounds  again,  and  the  for¬ 
mation  of  others.  All  visible  changes  going  on— such  as 
the  growth  of  plants  and  of  our  bodies,  the  burning  of 
fuel,  the  separation  of  iron  ore  (which  is  an  iron  rust,  or 
oxide  of  iron)  into  pure  iron  and  oxygen,  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  soda  out  of  salt,  the  change  of  flour  to  bread,  the 
change  of  bread  and  meat  and  other  food  into  blood,  and 
the  changing  of  blood  into  lean  flesh  and  fat  and  bones 
and  hair,  etc.,  the  changing  of  hay  and  grass  into  the 
cow’s  blood,  and  the  changing  of  her  blood  into  pure  s  wee* 
milk,  the  burning  and  disappearance  of  the  oil  or  fluid  in 
the  lamp,  the  changing  of  old  cotton  rags  into  pure  sweet 
sugar,  and  ten  thousand  other  changes  of  form  and  sub¬ 
stance— all  these  are  directly  due  to  the  destruction  of  one 
kind  of  compound  bodies,  and  the  formation  of  new  com¬ 
pound  bodies  out  of  the  elements  thus  set  at  liberty. 

As  we  have  already  told  you,  there  are  but  few  ele¬ 
ments,  but  they  are  united  in  an  infinite  number  of  ways 
to  produce  the  multitude  of  things  we  see.  Yet  they  do 
not  get  mixed  up  at  hap-hazard.  These  elements  are 
governed  by  certain  laws.  They  have  certain  likes  and 
dislikes  among  themselves,  and  they  follow  their  stronger 


account  of  these  likes  and  dislikes,  (their  affinities  as  the 
chemist  calls  them,)  that  they  are  constantly  changing. 
Now,  two  or  more  cling  together  in  one  compound 
body  ;  now  one  of  them  flies  off  to  something  it  likes  bet¬ 
ter,  and  there  is  a  breaking  up  of  old  groups  (compounds,) 
and  the  formation  of  new  ones  entirely  different ;  and  so 
the  changes  go  on.  The  chemist  studies  out  these  at¬ 
tachments  among  the  elements  (that  is,  their  affinities),  and 
the  circumstances  which  favor  the  breaking  up  of  groups, 
and  the  production  of  new  ones,  and  he  is  thus  able  to 
control  the  elements  themselves,  and  cause  them  to  do 
his  bidding.  He  knows,  for  example,  that  soda  has  some 
liking  for  the  volatile  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  that  it  holds 
it  fast,  making  the  compound  called  cooking  soda.  But  he 
also  knows  that  the  soda  likes  vinegar  better  than  it  does 
carbonic  acid.  So  he  puts  some  soda  ihto  a  tumbler  of 
water,  and  pours  in  a  little  vinegar.  The  soda  at  once 
;  quits  its  partner  carbonic  acid,  and  goes  to  the  vinegar, 
making  a  new  compound.  Then,  the  carbonic  acid,  being 
left  alone,  comes  bubbling  up  through  the  water,  as  if  in 
a  rage,  and  flies  off  in  its  own  proper  gas  or  air-like  form, 
and  flies  away  in  search  of  something  else  to  join  hands 
with.  If  there  chanced  to  be  on  the  tumbler  some  freshly 
burned  lime,  the  carbonic  acid  would  join  it,  and  then  we 
should  have  a  new  compound,  a  real  white  chalk. 

Chemistry  is,  indeed,  a  wonderful  study — full  of  interest, 
and  of  great  usefulness  to  every  body,  and  we  advise  every 
one  of  our  young  readers,  at  least,  to  learn  all  they  can 
about  it.  We  will,  as  we  have  lime  and  room,  try  to  give 
an  occasional  easy  and  interesting  lesson.  Please  read 
over  and  over  again,  very  carefully,  these  two  lessons 
I  already  given,  and  try  to  understand  and  remembei)Jtjiem. 


“  Now  a  lay  Me—  ” 

Surely  this  lovely  picture  needs  no 
words  of  explanation  or  description. 
It  tells  its  own  simple  story  of  piety 
and  divine  grace  in  the  heart.  “  Our 
Father  which  art  in  Heaven,”  hows 
his  ear  to  hear  the  low  sweet  voice  of 
the  prayer  by  which  the  child,  in  of¬ 
fering  its  own  petitions,  bears  the 
mother’s  heart  heavenward  in  holy 
aspiration.  Ruskin,  the  great  art  critic, 
writing  of  the  original,  at  one  time  on 
exhibition  at  the  Royal  Academy,  di¬ 
rects  attention  to  “  The  little  bare  feet 
kept  from  the  cold  stone  by  the  gar¬ 
ment  folded  under  them,  bared  of 
their  rough  grey  stockings,  as  rever¬ 
ently  and  surely  in  God’s  presence  as 
if  the  poor  cottage  floor  were  the  rock 
of  Sinai ;  the  close  cap  over  the  sweet, 
pointed,  playful  waving  hair  which  the 
field-winds  have  tossed  and  tumbled 
as  they  do  the  long  meadow  grass  iu 
May,  and  yet  have  not  unsmoothed  one 
wave  of  its  silken  balm,  nor  vexed 
with  rude  entangling  one  fair  thread 
of  all  that  her  God  numbers  day  by 
day.  The  dear,  bowed  patient  face 
and  hands  folded,  and  the  mother’s 
love  that  clasps  them  close  iu  a  solemn 
awe,  lest  they  should  part  or  move  be¬ 
fore  her  Father’s  blessing  had  been 
given  in  fullness.  Return  to  it,  and 
still  return.  It  should  be  the  last  pic¬ 
ture  you  look  at  in  all  the  year ;  carry¬ 
ing  the  memory  of  it  with  you  far 
away  through  the  silence  of  thatched 
villages  and  the  voices  of  the  blos¬ 
soming  fields.”  Sweet  will  be  their 
slumber,  and  refreshing  as  dew  from 
heaven  to  the  ever  greatful  meadows ; 
and  under  the  influence  of  this  simple 
confidence  in  God,  of  such  guileless 
hearts,  their  souls  will  grow  in  all 
grace  and  loveliness,  as  the  meadows 
respond  to  the  dews,  and  rains,  and 
sunshine.— We  trust  there  is  not  one 
of  our  dear  young  readers,  who  lives  a 
prayerless  life;  not  one  Avho  walks 
upon  this  beautiful  flower-clad  earth 
without  often  lifting  the  heart  in 
thankfulness  to  the  Giver  of  all  good ; 
not  one  that  rises  in  the  morning 
without  kneeling  to  express  gratitude 
for  protection  and  crave  divine  aid  for 
the  right  performance  of  the  duties 
of  the  day  ;  not  one  who  lies  down  at  night  without  ask¬ 
ing  forgiveness  for  sins  and  follies,  and  for  the  guardian 
care  of  the  ever-watchful  Eye  during  the  night.  It  is  not 
childish  to  pray  ;  it  is  noble,  it  is  manly,  it  is  Christ-iike. 


Read  the  Chapters  on  Chemistry.— They  will  re¬ 
quire  some  study  and  thought,  but  this  should  not  be  an 
objection.  That  which  costs  us  nothing,  is  generally  worth 
little  or  nothing.— The  subject  will  grow  more  and  more 
interesting,  if  you  understand  it  all  as  we  go  along. 

Valuable  Recipes.— For  preserving  the  complexion, 
temperance  ;  for  whitening  the  hands,  honesty;  to  remove 
stains,  repentance;  to  improve  the  sight,  observation;  to 
improve  the  voice,  civility;  to  keep  away  moths,  industry. 

Blessed  is  that  man  or  woman  that  can  let  drop  all  the 
I  burs  and  thistles,  instead  of  picking  them  up  and  fasten¬ 
ing  them  on  to  the  next  passenger.  Would  we  only  let 
the  vexing  and  malicious  sayings  die,  how  fast  the  lacer¬ 
ated  and  scandal-ridden  world  would  get  healed  and 
tranquilized.  Dr.  Huntington. 

A  good  man,  who  has  seen  much  of  the  world,  and  is 
not  tired  of  it,  says :  “  The  grand  essentials  to  happiness 
in  this  life  are :  something  to  do,  something  to  love,  and 
something  to  hope  for.” 

Many  a  man  has  missed  being  a  great  man,  by  splitting 
into  two  middling  ones.  Concentrate  your  energies  in 
one  direction  if  you  would  make  a  figure  in  the  world. 

If  a  man  cheats  you,  fiease  dealing  with  him  ;  if  he  is 
abusive,  quit  his  company ;  if  he  slanders  you,  always 
take  good  care  to  live  so  that  nobody  w  ill  believe  him. 

Fame  is  like  an  eel— hard  to  catch,  and  harder  to  hold. 
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BROTHERS,  WILL  YOU  MEET  US 


“  S.  S.  Anniversary  Music,”  by  express  permission  of  Mr.  G.  S.  Scofield,  who  c 


Shadows  on  the  Wall. 

The  Shadow  Pictures  already  printed  have  given  mu  ;h 
pleasure,  and  so  we  continue  the  series.  These  all  re¬ 
quire  considerable  patience  and  ingenuity,  but  we  think 
our  young  readers,  many  of  them  at  least,  will  be  suc¬ 


cessful  as  we  have  been.  “  Piggy  ”  is  rather  hard  for 
some  hands,  but  others  will  make  it  very  easily.  In  form¬ 
ing  these  shadow  pictures,  the  hands  should  not  always 
be  placed  so  that  the  light  will  fall  full  and  square  upon 
them,  but  a  little  turn  to  one  side  or  the  other,  will  often 
very  much  change  the  effect.  The  Shadow  should, 


the  lamp  must  be  placed  so  that  the  light  will  fall  at  right 
angles  to  that  part  of  the  wall  where  the  shadow  is  made. 
Besides,  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  have  the  fingers  close 
together,  by  spreading  them  apart  the  shadows  will  often 
be  improved. 

The  Arab’s  Pr  aver— “  0  God,  be  kind  to  the  wicked ; 
to  the  good  thou  hast  already  been  sufficiently  kind  in 
making  them  good.” 

Always  take  the  part  of  an  absent  person  who  is  cen¬ 
sured  in  company,  so  far  as  truth  and  propriety  will  allow. 


Answers  to  Problems. 

Answer  to  rebus  No.  4,  April  Agriculturist,  p.  119.— A 
wise  man  sometimes  changes  his  opinions;  a  fool  never. 

Answer  to  No.  5,  April  Agriculturist,  p.  119. — Our  na¬ 
tional  resources  are  developed  by  earnest  culture  of  the  arts 
of  peace — (Hour  gnat-eye-on-ale  re-sour-ces  ar-e  de- 
vil-oped  by  ear  nest  cul  chewer  .oft-he  arts  of  peas.) 

Answer  to  No.  6.—“  Seest  thou  a  man  diligent  in  his 
business'! — he  shall  stand  before  kings;  he  shall  not  stand 
before  mean  men.  [In  the  rebus,  a  man  diligent  in  his 
business  is  represented  asstandingbefore  kings,  and  again 
behind  (not  before)  men  shooting  little  birds.  What 
meaner  men  than  such  are  there  ?] 


is  done  as  shown  by  the  above  diagram. 

Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received  from  : 
S.  Sibly  Hopkins,  4  and  6;  Jerry  M.  Cochran,  fi;  S.  and 
J.  F.  Mills,  4;  R.  F.  Roberts,  4;  Lansing  L.  Porter,  6  and 
7;  Oliver  Combs,  4  and  6;  N.  W.  Johnson,  Jr.,  5,  6  and  7; 
Chas.  B.  Warkwick,  7;  Ida,  4  and  6;  Luke  Robinson,  7, 
C.  Adams,  5,  6  and  7;  Iremeus  N.  ICneeland,  4,  6  and  7; 
R.  W.  Weeks,  4,  5,  0  and  7;  F.  W.  M.,  4  and  6;  E.  H. 
Park,  4.  6  and  7;  Maggie  Darling,  6  and  7;  Mattie  Dren- 
nan,  7;  Amanda  Rogers,  6;  Jarvis  H.  Arnold,  4  and  6;  J. 
M.  Garretson,  7;  I.  R.  Smith,  4,  0  and  7;  Henry  F.  Miles, 
4,  5,  6  and  7;  Katie  M.  Humphrey,  4,  5  and  6;  C.  L.  and 

A.  C.  Seiwers,  3;  F.  C.  A.,  6 ;  L.  Harrison’s  boys,  7;  D. 

B.  Rogers,  7  ;  Simeon  H.  Batterson,  4,  5,  6,  7. 


“  I  have  a  pair  of  pigeons— why  are  they  like  a  shiftless 
farmer  ?  Ans.  Because  they’ll  prop-a-gate  until  its  fall. 

When  is  a  farmer  like  “Old  Uncle  Ned?”  Ans. 
When  he  loses  his  hair,  0  !  (harrow.)” 

New  Problems. 

No.  8.  This  is  another  re¬ 
bus  founded  on  a  passage 
f  of  Scripture ;— very  easy 
“  to  guess,  we  think. 

No.  9.  Another  Block  Puzzle.— Take  twelve  pieces  of 
block  or  card,  like  the  following,  four  of  each  kind,  and 
place  them  together  to  form  a  perfect  square. 


No.  10.— AN  ENIGMA. 

Draw  three-fourths  of  a  cross  anti  a  circle  neat, 

Two  semi-circles,  which  an  upright  meet, 

A  regular  triangle  upon  two  feet, 

Two  semi-circles  and  a  circle  complete, 

Which,  if  well  done,  the  source  will  show 
Of  a  little  “solace,”  and  much  harm,  too. 

TTSie  Gnime  of  Solitaire. 

“Buckeye  Boy”  sends  to  the  boys  who  read  the  Agri¬ 
culturist  a  puzzle,  which  is  the  old  game  of  “  Solitaire  " 
played  with  pegs  or  checker-men.  He  directs  to  check  off 
a  square  in  twenty-five  smaller  squares  or  checks,  upon  a 
slate,  paper,  or  board,  and  to  place  twenty-four  buttons, 
one  on  each  square,  except  the  middle  one  ;  then  by 
“jumping  ”  one  at  a  time,  in  any  direction,  except  corner- 

tlie  buttons'  except  one.  The  best  arrangement  for  this 
very  pleasant  game  is  with  the  use  of  a  light  piece  of 
board,  in  which  holes  are  bored,  pegs  being  used  instead 
of  buttons.  On  the  under  side  of  the  board  a  piece  of 
broadcloth,  or  nice  leather,  may  be  tacked,  to  serve  as  a 
pocket  to  hold  the  pegs.  The  plan  proposed  requiring 
only  twenty-foul-  men,  is  quite  simple  ;  but  if  it  is  desired 
by  any  one  to  play  a  harder  game,  and  one  requiring  more 
thought,  it  may  be  done  by  adding  places  for  more  mens 

The  Russian  Locust  War. 

Translated  for  the  American  Agriculturist,  fromthe  German 
of  Dr.  Otto  Ule. 

“  Continental  papers  contained,  during  the  last 
few  years,  frightful  accounts  of  the  destruction 
done  by  the  locust.  In  Bessarabia,  these  animals 
covered  an  are?,  of  128,000  acres  with  their  eggs  ;  in 
the  Chersonesus  and  Tauric  Government,  twice 
that  space  ivas  occupied.  All  possible  means  were 
resorted  to  to  kill  these  eggs,  such  as  digging,  col¬ 
lecting  and  burying  and  burning- them,  plowing  the 
ground  and  tramping  it  hard  with  horses  and  cat¬ 
tle.  On  one  piece  of  land  of  1,100  acres  near 
Cliotim,  not  less  than  4,400  bushels  of  locust  eggs 
were  collected.  About  the  first  of  May,  when  the 
eggs  began  to  hatch,  rollers  and  harrows  were 
brought  into  requisition,  but  all  to  no  avail.  To¬ 
ward  the  last  of  July  this  pest  passed  beyond  Ben¬ 
der  on  the  Dniester,  in  a  width  of  6  miles,  and  in  a 
mass  from  7  to  8  inches  thick,  and  crossing  the  riv¬ 
er  within  2  days,  they  spread  themselves  along-  the 
low  lands  of  the  opposite  shore.  Here  it  was  that 
a  battle  was  fought  such  as  the  records  of  Natural 
History  can  show  no  parallel  to— men  of  all  nation¬ 
alities  gathered  to  defend  their  homesteads,  and  in 
a  short  time  1,400  men  stood  in  arms  against  the  de¬ 
stroyer.  Meanwhile  the  locust  had  spread  over  an 
extent  of  16  square  miles.  To  prevent  them  from 
attacking  the  surrounding  fields,  deep  ditches  24  to 
29  miles  long  were  dug,  and  men  placed  along  these 
ditches  to  kill  the  locusts  dropping  into  them. 
Others  fought  them  with  bush-harrows  and  brooms 
in  those  places  where  ditches  could  not  be  made. 
Where  the  ground  was  clean,  hordes  of  horses  and 
cattle  were  driven  along  to  crush  them.  Pickets 
on  horseback  were  stationed  to  watch  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  enemy  breaking  through  the  ranks. 
Eight  days  were  thus  occupied.  Three  quarters  of 
the  locusts  were  destroyed,  when  the  remainder  had 
completed  their  last  change  and  became  winged 
insects  :  on  the  9th  of  J uly,  the  first  swarms  rose 
into  the  air  and  flew  in  different  directions.  The 
battle  was  not  fought  in  vain.  While  in  the  Prov¬ 
ince  of  Chersonesus,  nearly  the  whole  crop  was 

destroyed,  Bessarabia  suffered  but  very  little.” - 

What  a  lesson  for  the  American  farmer  l  If  we  do 
not  have  the  Egyptian  locust,  or  the  large  locust, 
we  have  certainly  other  pests  liable  to  become  just 
as  great.  Not  many  miles  from  where  we  write, 
we  have  seen  clover  fields  and  Hungarian  grass  ex¬ 
tensively  destroyed  by  the  common  grasshopper, 
and  the  ravages  of  the  Army  worms  and  other  in¬ 
sects  are  fresh  in  all  our  memories. 
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LAWN  MOWERS. 


THE  BEST  THRESHING  MACHINE. 


HAY,  STRAW,  COTTON,  WOOL,  RAGS, 

MOSS,  BROOM  CORN,  HAIR,  HIDES,  &c. 


3PI  A.KTOS, 

THE  BEST  AND  MOST  DURABLE. 

a^^S^^^eri°rKanOSOf7ail;liCta' 


FARM  fiBES€i>IMJ€E. 

OLD  ON  COMMISSION, 


LTURAL  WORKS. 


Powers, 

FOR  ONE  AND  TWO  HORSES  : 

Lawrence  &,  Gould  Patent  Kail¬ 
way  Chain  Morse  Powers, 

PLANTATIONNEORVOLEVER  horse’  POWER, 

WHEELER’S  PATENT  COMBINED  THRESHER 
AND  CLEANER. 

No.  1,  80  inch  and  No.  2,  26  inch  Cylinder ; 
BARGER’S  PATENT  CLEANING  ATTACHMENT, 


Our  Conical  Mills 


THE  NEW- YORK  AGRICULTURAL 

WAREHOUSE  AND  SEED  STORE, 

189  &  191  Water-street. 


DLES,  BARLEY  FORKS,  STONES,  RIFLES,  &c„  &C. 

R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO„  Successors  to  R.  L.  Allen. 


MILL  STONE 
Set  in  Patent  I 


AW®  KIAPEI, 

IMPROVED  EOR  1862. 

THE  BEST  MACHINE 

Placed  within  the  reach 

OF  Alili. 

SIZES  AND  PRICES 

TO  SUIT 

ALL  CLASSES  OF  FARMERS. 


ALL  THE  GREAT  FEATURES  RETAINED. 

Important  Improvements  added, 

AND 

PRICED  REDUCE®. 

Send  for  a  Circular. 

JOHN  P.  APKSAIKCIG, 

Manufacturer  and  Proprietor, 
Manufactory,  Po’keepsie,  N.  Y. 
Warehouse  165  Greenwich- st.,  New- York. 


EXCELSIOR 

BURR  STONE  HILLS. 


HORSE  POWERS. 

lishments,  and  requires  but .one-half  the  power ^  drive  the 

THE  MCIM§E-F©WEK, 

Has  proved  itself  to  he  the  best  ever  invented.  The  fric¬ 
tion  is  reduced  by  IRON  BALLS,  so  arranged  in  all  the 
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“Ye  swains,  invoke  the  powers  who  rule  the  sky, 
For  a  moist  Summer  and  a  Winter  dry  ; 

For  Winter  drought  rewards  the  peasant’s  pain, 

And  broods  indulgent  on  the  buried  grain. 

Hence  Mysia  boasts  her  harvests,  and  the  tops 
Of  Gargarus  admire  their  happy  crops. 

Then  when  the  suns  too  fiercely  play, 

And  shriveled  herbs  on  withering  stems  decay, 

The  wary  plowman,  on  the  mountain’s  brow, 

Undams  his  watery  stores  ;  huge  torrents  flow, 

And  rattling  down  the  rocks,  large  moisture  yield, 
Tempering  the  thirsty  fever  of  the  field.”— Virgil. 

We  are  again  amid  the  fervid  heats  of  July, 
the  hottest  and  oftentimes  the  dryest  month  of 
the  year.  One  now  only  needs  to  look  over  the 
parched  fields,  especially  in  a  dry  season,  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  need  of  irrigation.  Even  in  sea¬ 
sons  of  average  moisture  we  could  use  to  ad¬ 
vantage  many  times  the  quantity  of  water  that 
falls  from  the  clouds.  It  would  always  make 
the  hay  crop  a  certainty,  and  often  quadruple  the 
yield  of  grass  in  the  irrigated  fields.  It  was  not 
strange  that  the  Romans  living  under  the  bright 
skies  of  Italy,  early  found  the  advantage  of 
damming  their  mountain  streams,  and  turning 
them  at  pleasure  upon  the  meadows  below.  It 
would  seem  from  the  account  of  Virgil,  that 
whole  districts  were  famous  for  the  crops  pro¬ 
cured  mainly  by  this  method.  Irrigation  must 
have  been  an  art  well  understood  long  before 
the  Christian  era.  Is  it  not  strange  that  in  a 
climate  quite  as  much  subject  to  drouth  as  that 
of  Italy,  irrigation  should  he  almost  unknown 
among  us  ?  With  a  climate  that  demands  it, 
and  with  unrivaled  facilities  for  its  practice,  in 
most  of  the  northern  States,  not  one  farmer  in 
a  thousand  has  availed  himself  of  the  treasures 
of  water  within  his  reach.  Nothing  could  bet¬ 
ter  show  the  neglect  of  agriculture  among  us  as 
an  art  than  this  fact.  Few  people  are  more  in¬ 


genious  than  ours,  or  more  quick  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  facilities  which  Nature  offers  to  save 
labor  and  to  create  wealth.  We  abound  in  all 
useful  inventions  and  labor-saving  machines. 
We  dam  streams  to  turn  innumerable  wheels  for 
manufacturing  purposes  ;  to  make  fish  ponds, 
and  adorn  our  ornamental  grounds ;  to  make 
model  lakes  and  raise  our  annual  crop  of  ice, 
for  the  delight  of  Europe  and  the  Indies.  But 
how  rarely  is  a  stream  turned  from  its  course  to 
fertilize  the  land  and  increase  our  harvests. 

Few  have  any  conception  of  the  value  of  wa¬ 
ter  as  a  fertilizer.  Many  turn  the  streams  made 
by  rains  in  the  highways  into  the  adjacent  fields, 
but  they  attribute  all  the  increased  luxuriance 
of  the  grass  to  the  matter  deposited.  No  doubt 
street  refuse,  such  as  the  rain  washes  into  the 
meadow,  is  an  excellent  fertilizer,  but  the  rain 
itself  contributes  to  the  result.  Far  beyond  the 
line  of  deposit,  you  see  the  effects  of  the  water. 

Just  how  the  water  operates  to  fertilize  the 
soil  we  may  not  be  able  to  state.  Of  the  fact 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  We  see  the  power  of 
water  to  make  crops  in  every  drouth  that  comes. 
There  are  fields  of  light  gravelly  soil,  whose 
crops  of  grass  are  nearly  doubled  in  wet  seasons. 
It  is  pretty  safe  to  infer  that  water  makes  the 
difference.  Water  is  a  powerful  solvent,  and 
helps  the  decomposition,  not  only  of  vegetable 
fiber  in  the  soil,  but  of  its  mineral  constituents. 
You  can  not  wash  a  stone  so  clean  that  water 
will  not  act  upon  its  surface,  and  after  a  few 
hours  wash  away  something  more  from  it.  It  is 
probable  that  the  water  is  all  the  while  prepar¬ 
ing  plant  food  from  the  soil  where  it  is  present, 
and  of  course  the  more  of  it  we  pass  through 
the  soil,  the  more  nourishment  the  roots  of 
plants  are  enabled  to  take  up. 

We  have  recently  examined  two  small  valleys, 
flowed  for  skating  during  the  winter,  and  drawn 
off  in  early  Spring.  In  botli  you  can  detect  the 
water  line  in  winter  by  the  greater  luxuriance 
of  the  grass.  Both  streams  that  fed  these  ponds 
are  dry,  or  nearly  so,  in  summer,  and  never  car¬ 
ry  any  very  large  volume  of  water.  The  basins 
that  contain  the  water  are  small,  and  mostly 
covered  with  grass,  so  that  they  are  rarely  turbid 
even  in  rains.  There  is  little  appearance  of  sed¬ 
iment  when  the  water  is  drawn  off  in  the  spring, 
and  it  is  nearly  certain  that  the  beneficial  effect 
is  mainly  owing  to  the  presence  of  water  in  the 
winter  season.  If  the  water  helps  the  grass 
crop  under  these  unfavorable  circumstances,  it 
must  help  it  much  more  when  it  bears  a  rich 
deposit,  and  is  applied  at  the  growing  season. 

We  have  in  this  State  two  examples  at  least, 
of  the  successful  application  of  irrigation  to 
farms — that  of  A.  B.  Dickinson,  of  Steuben  Co., 
and  L.  D.  Clift,  of  Putnam  County;  accounts 
of  which  were  published  in  the  Agricultural 
Transactions  for  1855.  In  both  these  cases,  the 
method  is  simple  and  the  expense  not  beyond 
the  means  of  most  thriving  farmers  who  have 


streams  convenient  for  tliis  purpose.  In  both, 
the  results  are  all  that  could  have  been  antici¬ 
pated.  The  method  is  to  dam  the  stream  at  a 
point  above  the  lands  to  be  watered,  and  to  turn 
it  on  at  pleasure,  by  means  of  a  gate  and  chan¬ 
nels  of  distribution.  These  main  channels  are 
furnished  with  side  conduits  which  are  merely 
furrows  made  with  the  plow  and  having  just 
descent  enough  to  carry  the  water.  When  the 
water  is  turned  on  these  channels  overflow,  and 
the  water  is  distributed  over  many  acres. 

Mr.  Clift  pursues  bis  irrigation  even  in  Winter, 
and  it  is  this  feature  probably  that  will  be  look¬ 
ed  upon  with  more  hesitation  than  any  others. 
The  water  freezes  sometimes  as  it  flows,  making 
a  broad  field  of  ice  a  foot  or  more  in  thickness, 
where  it  remains  until  dissolved  by  the  suns  of 
Spring.  It  is  probable  that  the  ice  affects  the 
soil  thus  protected  just  as  the  ice-covered  pond 
does.  It  is  completely  shielded  from  the  alter¬ 
nate  thawing  and  freezing ;  the  frost  does  not 
strike  in  deeply,  and  comes  out  very  early  in  the 
Spring.  It  is  his  testimony  that  “  the  grass  in 
all  such  places  is  first  in  Spring,  and  grows  with 
great  rapidity.”  He  also  improves  other  seasons 
when  the  stream  is  charged  with  sediment,  and 
spreads  it  over  the  land  as  a  top  dressing.  Be¬ 
sides  the  sediment  which  is  carried  in  the  water, 
a  good  deal  collects  in  the  bottom  of  the  pond, 
which  is  carted  out  when  the  water  is  drawn 
off,  and  makes  excellent  manure.  This  is  spread 
upon  portions  of  the  field  that  receive  the  small¬ 
est  supply  of  water.  He  cuts  about  a  hundred 
tuns  of  hay  on  forty  acres  of  land,  which  is  cer¬ 
tainly  double  the  average  for  the  mowing  land 
of  the  state,  and  uses  no  other  manure. 

Mr.  Dickinson  makes  great  account  of  increas¬ 
ing  the  natural  deposit  of  sediment  by  artificial 
means.  He  plows  and  harrows  land  that  is  to 
be  overflowed,  and  stirs  up  the  soil  after  it  is 
under  water  to  make  it  very  muddy.  Even  the 
subsoil  that  is  thus  spread  over  grass  land  is 
found  to  be  an  excellent  fertilizer.  His  grass 
crops  are  enormous,  and  the  best  possible  com¬ 
mentary  upon  his  method  of  irrigation. 

Now  we  have  thousands  of  farms  all  over  the 
country  quite  as  well,  or  even  better  situated 
for  artificial  watering  than  these.  In  many  cases 
a  few  days’  labor  by  the  ordinary  working  force 
of  the  farm  would  make  a  pond  and  the  neces¬ 
sary  channels  for  watering  a  few  acres.  The 
work  once  begun  would  demonstrate  its  econo¬ 
my  and  lead  to  the  watering  of  all  the  available 
portions  of  the  farm.  Lands  that  are  now  an 
encumbrance,  hardly  paying  taxes,  might  be 
brought  into  a  high  state  of  productiveness.  We 
call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  this  very  im¬ 
portant  topic  at  this  season,  when  the  scythe 
sweeps  so  many  acres  prolific  in  five-finger  and 
briars,  but  poor  in  grass.  Cheap  and  careless 
irrigation  pays,  and  the  more  systematic  and 
perfect  it  is,  the  better  it  pays,  as  a  general  rule. 
Use  our  streams  rightly,  and  we  shall  find  them 
richer  than  Pactolus,  plowing  over  golden  sands. 
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Fegging  tlown  Moses.— A  writer  in  the 
Gardener’s  Monthly  recommends  the  pegging  down  of 
moss  and  other  roses,  so  as  to  cover  the  ground  with  their 
foliage  and  flowers.  With  some  sorts  the  effect  is  very 
fine,  and  the  bloom  fuller  and  continued  longer.  It  is  a 
little  harder  to  keep  the  bed  clean  and  the  ground  loose. 

Money  ILocnst  ISetlg'cs.— From  what  we 
have  seen  of  this  plant  put  to  this  use  we  do  not  favor  it, 

,  except  for  a  farm  fence,  and  for  this  purpose  its  roots 
run  too  near  the  surface. ,  If  well  trimmed,  forced  to 
branch  low,  and  not  allowed  to  take  the  table-top  shape, 
which  is  the  natural  habit  of  the  tree,  it  will  make  a  coarse, 
stout  hedge.  It  needs  light  and  air,  otherwise  the  leaves 
fall  and  the, small  branches  die ;  and  the  danger  is  that 
eventually  only  the  tops  will  live.  On  this  account  it 
must  be  planted  quite  open. 

Eng-Jisla  ISedg-e  Plajits.— “  B.  C.  C.,” 
Ohio.  Hawthorn  and  Privet  both  grow  in  this  country, 
but  do  not  do  as  well  here  as  at  home.  They  grow  ragged 
early.  The  seed  is  generally  for  sale  at  the  large  seed 
stores  in  cities,  and  sometimes  at  nurseries.  The  ever¬ 
greens,  Arbor  Vitfe  or  Hemlock,  make  a  better  hedge. 

©rafting-,  Budding',  Striking  Cut¬ 
tings,  etc.— “  G.  H.  F.  W.,”  Ill.  You  will  find  full 
instructions  upon  these  topics  in  back  numbers  of  the  Ag¬ 
riculturist,  also  in  Downing’s,  Thomas’,  and  Barry’s 
works  on  fruit  culture,  and  in  most  works  on  gardening. 
See  also  page  209  of  this  number. 

SSeedSing's  of  tlie  ungraftecl  apple  and  pear 
are  generally  considered  more  hardy,  but  both  are  exten- 
sively  planted  to  raise  stocks  for  grafting  and  budding. 

©warling-  Apples. — “  D.  0.  D.,”  Me.  The 
Paradise  stock  can  be  had  of  nurserymen  with  the  apples 
already  budded  upon  them,  or  not.  They  are  of  no  use 
except  for  this  purpose,  and  it  would  be  hardly  worth 
while,  except  for  curiosity,  to  graft  the  Paradise  upon  the 
crab  apple. 

Currants  as  Trees,  are  usually  trained 
from  cuttings.  They  need  frequent  pinching  back,  and 
constant  care  while  growing  to  keep  them  in  this  shape. 

Low  Umbs  osi  Fruit  Trees.— The 

hight  at  which  the  first  limbs  should  come  out  will  depend 
something  upon  the  aim  of  the  fruitgrower.  If  the  ground 
is  used  for  any  thing  else,  the  limbs  must  be  up  out  of  the 
way  of  the  cultivation.  If  fruit  alone  is  the  aim,  we  want 
very  low  limbs.  The  ground  and  the  trunk  of  the  tree  is 
better  shaded,  the  fruit  less  exposed  to  the  winds, and  more 
easily  picked.  There  are  many  advantages  in  low  limbs. 

Fruits  Abundant. — We  do  not  recollect 
when  strawberries  have  been  so  plenty  and  so  cheap— 
10c.  per  quart.  An  abundant  crop  of  cherries  is  ripening, 
while  the  peach,  apple  and  pear  trees  are  loaded  with 
green  fruit.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  other  crops— and 
they  generally  promise  well— we  are  at  least  having  a 
fruit- ful  season.  Don’t  forget  the  bottles  intended  to  pro- 
ong  the  fruit  period  indefinitely. 

©oats  for  Milk.— The  milk  is  good,  but 
small  in  quantity.  Goats  are  generally  kept  by  people 
who  are  careless  of  their  neighbors  convenience  and  com¬ 
fort.  They  are  destructive  to  all  trees  and  shrubs,  and 
should  not  be  allowed  in  the  streets  in  any  civilized  com¬ 
munity.  If  a  man  bus  a  bush  pasture  that  he  wants  clean¬ 
ed  up  and  buys  goats  he  will  not  have  to  buy  bush 
scythes.  If  he  wants  milk,  buy  it,  of  buy  a  cow. 

BSelieviufS'  a,  BBorse  StxoRg-  !»y  Bees. 

— J.  L.  Gibbs  thus  describes,  in  the  Stock  Journal,  his 
treatment  of  a  hovse  bacy  stung  by  the  enraged  bees  of 
a  hive  he  had  just  upset.  The  horse  was  in  an  agonv  of 
madness,  rolling  upon  the  ground  and  screaming  in  a 
frightful  manner.  A  rope  was  thrown  over  his  head  to 
secure  him,  and  after  administering  chloric-ether,  he  was 
covered  with  lime  water  and  linseed  oil— which  afforded 
immediate  relief.  A  purge  the  next  day,  when  fever  was 
apprehended,  completed  the  cure. 

Caire  ibr  Scoias-s  in  Pig's.— E.  B.  Lewis, 
of  Morris  Co.,  N.  J.,  says  he  cured  this  disease  in  Au¬ 
gust  pigs  with  strong  tea  made  by  boiling  red  cedar  twigs. 

Slaccp  Mabels.— A  subscriber  (name  not 
given),  in  Essex  Co.,  N.  Y.,  asks  information  about  sheep 
labels,  described  on  page  173.  The  labels  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  of  any  tinner  or  coppersmith,  or  may  be  cut  out  of 
sheet  copper,  by  shears  or  punches.  We  see  no  necessi¬ 
ty  for  their  being  round,  but  they  might  be  triangular, 
square  or  oval ;  the  rings  may  be  obtained  at  any  good 


hardware  and  cutlery  store,  or,  for  aught  we  see,  well-an¬ 
nealed  wire  would  answer  nearly  as  well. 

Stoclc-Kaising'  ni  Texas.— We  know  of 
no  work  devoted  exclusively  to  stock  in  that  State.  The 
standard  treatises,  Youatt,  Skinner,  Randall,  etc.,  would 
be  available  to  any  one  who  wishes  to  raise  cattle  there. 

©rape  Vine  Flea-Beetle.— This  is  a 
glossy,  steel-blue  colored  insect  which  makes  its  first  ap¬ 
pearance  early  in  May,  and  eats  into  the  fruit  buds.  A 
second  brood  appears  in  the  latter  part  of  July.  Watch 
for  and  destroy  them.  Crushing  is  a  sure  method,  but 
perhaps  dusting  the  vines  with  lime  when  wet  with  dew, 
will  be  effectual.  Showering  with  an  alkaline  solution 
made  by  dissolving  one  pound  of  hard  soap  in  twelve 
gallons  of  soap-suds  after  washing,  is  also  recommended. 

PeacSa  Borer. — “  R.  J.  C.,”  of  Va.,  recom¬ 
mends  piling  small  stones  around  the  stem  of  the  tree. 

Another  Keanedy  against  the  Borer. 

— Like  those  weeds  which  thrive  best  when  trampled 
most,  the  borers  still  live.  Let  us  not  despair  of  preserv¬ 
ing  our  trees  against  this  vexatious  bore.  The  Editor 
of  the  Gardener’s  Monthly  mentions  that  a  friend,  who  is 
famous  for  his  success  in  fruit-culture,  especially  in  grow¬ 
ing  large  crops  of  the  finest  apples,  informed  him  that  the 
secret  of  his  “good  luck”  consisted  in  “keeping  away 
the  borer.”  To  do  this  he  says :  “  I  merely  keep  the  soil 
scraped  from  the  trunk  down  to  the  bare  roots,  Winter 
and  Summer.”  His  argument  in  favor  of  his  management, 
is,  that  the  borer  requires  moist,  soft  bark  for  its  opera¬ 
tions,  and  that  the  removal  of  the  soil  from  the  trunk  of 
tire  tree,  rendering  the  bark  firm  and  hard  to  the  collar, 
instinctively  causes  the  borer  to  select  a  more  favorable 
place  for  development.  The  treatment  thus  described  was 
successful :  the  trees  were  untouched  by  the  borer.’ 

Etose  SSntgs  on  ©rape  Tines. — Whale 
oil  soap,  4  lbs  to  a  barrel  of  water,  applied  with  a  syringe, 
destroys  most  insects.  We  suggest  it  for  the  rose  bug. 

Curculio  Remedy.- In  the  recipe  which 
we  copied,  lA  lb.  was  probably  mistaken  for  A  pk.  The 
water  should  have  all  the  lime  it  can  take  up,  and  for  this 
purpose  a  pound  is  as  good  as  a  peck.  The  strength  of 
the  tobacco  water  we  have  never  found  necessary  to  meas¬ 
ure  very  accurately,  using  a  pound  or  two  of  cheap, 
damaged  tobacco,  to  four  gallons  of  water. 

To  Kill  Bushes.— (Robert.)  Doubtless  the 
mid-summer  is  the  best  time.  Not  because  of  the  passing 
overhead  of  any  particular  star  or  constellation ;  not  be¬ 
cause  the  moon,  new  or  old,  exerts  then  any  occult  influ¬ 
ence  ;  but  because  the  bushes  are  then  in  their  most  rank 
and  succulent  state,  and  if  cut  off  then,  close  to  the 
ground,  they  get  a  hard  shock,  from  which  they  do  not 
easily  recover.  It  is  well,  also,  to  scatter  salt  profusely 
over  the  stumps,  so-that  some  of  it  may  fall  into  the  hol¬ 
low  stalks,  and  so  kill  out  the  roots.  The  salt,  moreover, 
will  attract  the  cattle  and  sheep  there,  whose  constant 
browsing  will  serve  to  check  any  subsequent  growth. 
Grubbing  up  the  roots  by  hand  is  the  surest  method. 

Burying  weeds,  etc.,  witlitSie  Plow. 

— “  J.  C.  IC.,”  of  Saratoga,  recommends  hitching  a  chain 
to  the  cutter,  and  the  other  end  in  the  staple  of  the  whif- 
fletree  of  the  off  horse.  The  loop  hanging  down  will  lay 
all  weeds  and  grass  flat  so  that  the  plow  will  bury  them. 
This  is  the  common  practice  of  all  good  farmers. 

To  Bestroy  Canada.  Thistles. — Mr. 

A.  J.  Wanzer  of  Fort  Plain,  sends  us  the  statement  that 
he  tried  the  following  recipe  or  direction  with  entire  suc¬ 
cess  :“  Cut  Canada  thistles  the  second  day  after  the 
full  moon  in  July.”  He  had  an  excellent  crop  on  half 
an  acre  of  land,  and  mowed  them  down  on  the  day  desig¬ 
nated  one  year  ago,  and  now  they  have  entirely  disap¬ 
peared.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  moon  has  any  thing  to 
do  with  it,  but  from  this  assurance  that  nothing  else  was 
done  it  appears  that  at  a  certain  period  of, their  growth 
(probably,  if  not  interfered  with  earlier  in  the  season) 
they  are  peculiarly  vulnerable,  and  this  period  occurs 
sometime  in  July.  Let  whoever  believes  in  the  moon’s 
influence  try  mowing  a  few  every  day  for  a  week  before 
and  after  the  magical  second  day  after  the  full  moon. 

Grass  in.  Fish  Ponds.— “  T.  M.  F.,”  of 
Ind.  If  the  grass  or  water  weed  springs  from  the  soil, 
the  evil  may  be  remedied  perhaps, by  draining  off  the  water 
occasionally,  and  cleaning  out  the  mud.  The  mud  would 
pay  for  cleaning  out,  aside  from  the  benefit  to  the  water. 

Egg's  Cheap— May  up  for  Winter.— 

Fresh  eggs  are  now  very  abundant  and  cheap  in  this  city; 


they  are  selling  here  for  8  to  10  cents  per  dozen,  and  of 
course  much  lower  in  the  country.  They  are  a  nourish¬ 
ing,  cheap  food,  easily  digested,  and  are  good  not  only 
alone,  but  when  used  in  a  great  number  of  cooked  dishes, 
and  especially  in  all  kinds  of  cakes,  etc.  A  large  stock 
may  be  put  up  for  winter  now  while  they  are  plenty  and 
cheap.  Coat  with  wax,  or  lard,  or  anything  to  keep  the 
air  from  entering  through  the  shells,  and  store  in  a  cool 
place.  They  may  be  kept  in  lime,  as  noted  elsewhere. 

Pie  Riant  Sauce.— A  lady  subscriber  says 
it  is  not  necessary  to  peel  the  stalks.  This  is  true,  we 
know  of  the  Linnaeus  and  other  thin-skinned  varieties. 
But  all  kinds  have  not  so  delicate  an  external  membrane. 

Filling  forflie  sides  ofaHot-BIoiise. 

— “  L.  M.,”  of  Brownsville,  N,  Y*  wishes  to  know  the 
comparative  merits  of  brick  and  tan.  Brick  makes  tho 
more  lasting  wall.  Tan  will  attract  moisture  probably 
quite  as  much  as  the  brick  and  will  soon  rot  the  boards 
that  contain  it.  It  would,  however,  last  a  few  years,  and 
if  lumber  is  cheap  it  may  be  economical  to  use  it  for  filling. 

Best  Shape  For  Brain  Tiles.— E. 

Crosby,  Gratiot  Co.,  Mich.  Round  tile,  simple  cylindrical 
tile,  are  preferable,  being  less  expensive,  and  more  easi¬ 
ly  adjusted.  Sole  tile,  that  is,  tubes  with  a  flat  piece  on 
the  lower  side,  are  extensively  used,  but  are  not  so  desi¬ 
rable.  The  use  of  collars  with  round  tile  is  very  desira¬ 
ble,  but  considerably  increases  the  cost. 

Water  Time.— “N.  H.”  of  Absecom,  N.  J. 
This  article  is  known  in  the  market  as  cement,  and  costs 
about  the  same  as  common  lime.  It  can  be  had  at  New¬ 
ark,  and  probably  at  “  the  store  ”  in  your  nearest  town. 

Preserving  Posts— A  Suggestion.— 

In  most  prairie  regions  lime,  water-lime,  sand  and  gravel 
are  cheaply  obtained.  We  think  posts  properly  set  in 
grout— made  by  taking  equal  parts  of  lime  and  water- 
lime  mixed  with  the  light  proportion  of  sand  for  good 
strong,  rather  thin  mortar,  then  filled  with  as  much  clean 
gravel  as  it  will  bear— would  not  only  be  preserved  by 
the  lime  but  would  stand  nearly  as  firm  as  though  set  in 
large  boulders  imbedded  in  the  earth.  Large  post-auger 
holes  two  feet  deep  would  be  large  enough,  and  yet  would 
not  need  much  material.  The  post  should  not  touch  the 
ground  and  the  cement  should  be  drawn  up  around  it  so 
as  to  turn  water. 

Foal  oil  to  soFten  Patty.— “J.  A.  G.”  of 

Waverly,  N.  Y.,  recommends  this  article,  and  says  it  is 
effectual.  If  so,  coal  oil  is  now  so  common  that  it  will 
prove  a  very  convenient  article  tor  this  purpose  and  savo 
much  labor  in  repairing  old  windows. 

Coal  oil  For  Oil  Stones.— For  this  the 
same  person  also  recommends  it.  It  does  not  gum  in 
warm  weather  nor  freeze  in  cold,  and  sets  a  good  edge. 

SScumlk  Odor.— “ L.  P.”  of  Coldwater.  Tho 
bouquet  is  of  unparalleled  pungency  and  sticks  closer  than 
a  burr.  Burying  the  garments  in  the  earth,  or  in  fresh 
burned  charcoal,  are  the  best  remedies  we  know  of. 
They  should  lie  several  days. 

Massing-  water  l>y  Pipes.— “  T.  J.”  of 

Michigan  City,  Ind-.  The  cheapest  mode  of  raising  wa¬ 
ter  and  supplying  a  few  families,  would  be  by  the  water 
ram  and  lead  or  iron  pipes.  The  pressure  will  be  too 
great  for  cement.  The  size  of  the  pipes  needed  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  quantity  of  water  it  is  desired  to  raise,  and 
the  hight.  See  this  subject  illustrated  in  November  1858. 

Cobble-stone  Pavements— (“H.  S.  I.” 
Woodbury,  Conn.)  They  are  made  by  filling  in  a  bed  of 
sharp  sand  to  about  half  the  thickness  of  the  stones  of 
the  level  you  desire  the  pavement  to  be.  The  depth 
of  this  bed  of  sand  is  according  to  the  soil— on  a  firm 
gravelly  or  sandy  soil  it  need  be  but  just  thick  enough  to 
give  a  bed  to  the  stones ;  on  loamy  loose  soil  considerably 
thicker,  and  perhaps  underlaid  with  a  layer  of  flat  stones 
and  gravel.  When  a  suitable  bed  is  prepared,  stones  of 
a  uniform  size  (at  least  the  exposed  ends  to  be  uniform) 
are  selected,  and  then  the  stones  are  placed  partially 
buried  in  the  sand  and  rising  one  or  two  inches  above  the 
desired  level.  The  work  is  done  by  means  of  an  adz- 
shaped  tool  by  which  the  sand  is  scooped  away  and  the 
stone  tapped  down  firmly.  When  some  square  yards  are 
set,  the  stones  are  settled  by  means  of  a  heavy  pounder 
made  of  a  sound  hickory  stick,  8  inches  thick  at  the  big 
end,  3  feet  long  with  an  upright  handle  in  the  top  and  one 
at  the  side  ;  and  finally,  fine  sand  is  swept  back  and  forth 
over  the  pavement  until  all  the  cracks  are  filled. 
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Influence  of  the  Moon  on  Vegetation. 

Superstitions  die  hard.  Men  have  a  natural 
love  of  the  marvellous.  The  simple  truth  don’t 
satisfy.  We  like  to  be  imposed  upon,  and  not 
content  with  this,  we  impose  upon  ourselves. 
An  instance  of  this  appears  in  the  various  no¬ 
tions  in  vogue  respecting  the  influence  of  the 
moon.  Here  are  a  few  of  them The  rays  of 
the  full  moon  falling  upon  a  pan  of  milk  will 
turn  it  sour.  The  light  of  the  moon  produces  a 
chill.  Purgatives  for  children  operate  only  in 
the  first  quarter  of  the  moon.  Pork  will  shrink 
badly,  if  killed  in  the  wrong  quarter.  Peas 
planted  in  the  first  quarter  will  run  to  vines. 
Hemlock  bark  peels  easily  in  the  new,  but  not  in 
the  old  of  the  moon,  in  August  and  September ! 
We  have  read  of  a  man  who  '•'■knew  that  hickory 
cut  in  the  new  of  the  moon  was  safe  forever 
from  worms,  for  he  had  tried  it”  ;  “  Saf e  forever, 
for  he  had  tried  it.”  Venerable  old  man !  you 
have  plucked  the  honors  from  Methuselah. 

The  moon,  so  the  astronomers  show  us,  is  at 
a  mean  distance  from  our  planet  of  240,000 
miles— sometimes  a  little  farther  off  (apogee), 
and  sometimes  a  little  nearer  (perigee).  It  re¬ 
volves  around  the  earth  once  in  twenty-seven 
days,  but,  on  account  of  the  daily  revolution  of 
the  earth  on  its  own  axis,  the  moon  appears  to 
go  round  us  once  in  about  twenty-five  hours.  It 
appears  larger  at  one  time  than  another,  but  this 
is  only  because  the  sun  then  shines  upon  more 
of  that  portion  of  the  surface  which  we  see. 
The  same  quantity  of  matter  revolves  around 
us  at  the  first  quarter  of  the  moon  as  at  the  full 
moon,  only  we  do  not  see  it. 

Does  the  moon,  then,  affect  us  by  attraction  ? 
This  acts  on  all  matter  alike,  and  it  diminishes 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance.  The  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  moon’s  attraction  must  be  nearly 
uniform  and  constant,  not  dependent  on  the 
mere  fact  of  its  givinglight  or  not.  As  it  passes 
over  us  every  day  of  the  year,  at  nearly  the  same 
distance,  why  should  not  its  attracting  power  be 
about  equal  every  day  ?  Yet  people  never  think 
of  the  moon’s  power  when  it  is  not  visible. 
Consider,  too,  its  comparatively  small  bulk — 
only  about  one  seventieth  the  quantity  of  mat¬ 
ter  of  our  globe — and  its  immense  distance  from 
us.  Is  it  supposable  that  its  attracting  power 
can  influence  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  sap  in  veg¬ 
etables,  or  the  flow  of  blood  in  animals  ? 

Still,  it  can  not  be  denied  that  the  moon  pro¬ 
duces  mechanical  effects  on  our  globe.  Its  in¬ 
fluence  to  a  great  extent  causes  the  tides  of  the 
ocean.  Yet  it  does  not  sensibly  affect  the  sur¬ 
face  of  our  lakes  and  rivers ;  and  if  it  does  not 
influence  those  great  inland  seas,  is  it  likely  that 
it  affects  the  juices  in  the  stalks  of  peas,  or  the 
sap  in  hemlocks  ? 

But  how  about  the  influence  of  its  light  ?  It 
has  no  light  of  its  own,  but  merely  reflects  that 
of  the  sun ;  so  it  is  sun-light  after  all.  How 
powerful  is  it  ?  There  is,  according  to  M.  Bor- 
guer,  a  French  philosopher,  only  1-300, 000th 
part  of  the  illuminating  force  in  it  that  there  is  in 
the  sun.  Surely,  only  a  little  effect  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  that.  Yet,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Lindley, 
(see  last  edition  of  his  “Theory  of  Horticulture,”) 
a  very  slight  effect  has  been  detected  by  a  French 
naturalist,  on  the  delicate  leaves  of  the  Mimosa 
ciliata,  M.  pudica ,  and  the  Desmodium  gyrans ,  the 
first  being  raised  four-tenths  of  an  inch,  the  sec- 
end  about  an  inch,  and  the  last  exhibiting  slight 
vibrations.  These  plants  are  very  delicate  and 
sensitive  in  their  organization,  and  it  would,  not 
be  wholly  impertinent  to  suggest  that  possibly 
these  effects  were  produced,  accidentally,  by  the 


artificial  heat  or  lights  of  the  green-house  in 
which  the  experiments  were  performed,  or  by 
the  bodily  warmth  of  the  operator,  or  by  cur¬ 
rents  of  air  from  open  doors  or  windows.  But, 
at  most,  the  effect  of  the  moon’s  ray  is  so  slight 
on  ordinary  plants  as  to  be  entirely  impercepti¬ 
ble,  and  of  no  practical  account.  An  astronom¬ 
ical  professor  at  our  elbow  observes  that  the  re¬ 
flection  of  light  from  a  white  cloud  by  day  is 
stronger  than  that  from  the  full  moon. 

As  to  the  heat  of  the  lunar  ray,  no  great  claim 
will  be  set  up  for  it  by  any  body.  Indeed,  our 
friend  was  about  right  when  he  affirmed  that 
the  moonlight  chilled  him.  Experiments  have 
been  tried  with  the  most  delicate  thermometers, 
and  not  the  least  impression  was  produced. 

On  the  whole,  we  can  not  find  that  these 
moon-struck  people  have  much  beside  moon¬ 
shine  in  their  theories.  Those  with  whom  we 
have  happened  to  talk,  seemed  about  as  serious 
and  wise  as  the  farmer  who  gravely  said :  “  And 
I  allers  took  notice,  in  layin’  stun-wall,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  full  o’  the  moon,  that  the  foun¬ 
dation  stun  allers  cum  next  to  the  ground !”  * 


For  the  American  Agriculturist. 

Spare  the  Birds ! 

A  certain  New-Hampsliire  poet  is  hard  upon 
bird-shooters.  He  declares:  “You  have  lived 
too  long  already.  Instead  of  marble,  you  de¬ 
serve  a  white  birch  slab,  with  this  epitaph : 

Here  lies  at  rest,  a  worthless  pest, 

Who  had  no  soul  to  lose  or  save  ; 

And  these  four  words - He  killed  the  birds, 

Proclaim  his  worth  who  fills  this  grave.” 

Well,  I  have  myself  said  similar  things  in 
the  days  of  my  inexperience,  but  just  now, 
smarting  under  many  sufferings,  beg  to  sing  a 
different  song.  What  thieves  some  of  the  birds 
have  proved  to  be  !  Having  won  our  affections 
they  took  great  liberties  with  our  property. 
Our  strawberry  beds,  filled  with  the  choicest 
new  varieties,  and  just  coming  into  bearing, 
were  their  first  plunder.  Whistling  at  them,  and 
shoo !  shoo-ing,  did  no  permanent  good.  They 
thought  it  only  one  of  our  amusements.  We 
then  set  up  all  sorts  of  scare-crows,  old  coats, 
hats  and  bonnets  of  former  generations,  rattling 
wind-mills,  pieces  of  glittering  tin,  and  such  like 
terrific  things.  They  answered  well  for  a  day 
or  two;  but  after  that  the  robins  came  and 
perched  on  the  scare-crows,  and  revelled. among 
the  berries  again !  We  next  tried  throwing  sticks 
and  stones,  until  we  were  all  tired  and  our 
patience  clean  gone  entirely. 

Well,  tenderness  of  heart  and  sentiment  ruled, 
and  the  robins  were  allowed  to  take  the  better 
part  of  our  strawberries.  Next  came  the  rasp¬ 
berries,  and  the  robins  likewise,  and  very  hun¬ 
gry.  We  scolded,  and  threw  sticks  and  stones, 
but  to  little  purpose.  The  birds  got  most  of  the 
ripe  fruit.  W e  couldn’t  hurt  the  sweet  songsters. 

Last  of  all,  came  our  grape-crop.  Robins  like 
good  grapes.  They  coincide  with  the  critics, 
that  Delawares  and  Rebeccas  are  our  best  grapes, 
very  toothsome,  easily  digested,  maybe  eaten  in 
large  quantities  without  disagreeable  results, 
etc.,  etc.  An  occasional  stick  or  stone  flying 
about  their  heads  is  a  very  trifling  affair.  Loud 
talking,  and  all  attempts  at  frightening  them, 
do  not  disturb  their  serenity.  The  writer  of  this, 
in  a  moment  of  passion,  last  Fall,  loaded  his 
gun  and  shot  two  robins  from  his  vines,  and 
hung  their  mangled  bodies  across  the  top  of  the 
trellis  as  an  awful  example  to  others.  In  ten 
minutes  after,  several  robins  came  and  sat  by 
the  side  of  their  dead  companions,  digesting 


their  grapes  and  pluming  their  feathers  as  though 
nothing  special  had  happened !  Day  after  day 
the  voracious  birds  came  in  flocks,  and  soon 
stripped  our  vines.  The  money  loss,  indeed, 
was  not  irreparable,  but  the  disappointment  and 
vexation — the  loss  of  specimen  clusters  from 
many  new  varieties  which  I  had  watched  for 
several  years,  and  were  just  coming  into  bear¬ 
ing;  lost,  too,  in  such  a  cool,  unappreciative 
way — was  more  than  I  could  patiently  bear. 

Henceforth,  I  shall  keep  my  shooting-iron 
in  order,  and  loaded ;  and  the  first  robin  that 
touches  our  strawberries,  and  the  last  that  de¬ 
vours  our  grapes,  shall  feel  the  cold  lead.  In 
all  other  parts  of  our  garden,  orchard  and  lawn, 
all  birds  shall  be  welcome,  but  in  the  places 
afore-named  we  shall  not  be  responsible  for 
their  lives.  Fowler. 

[The  argument  of  brute  force  is  effectual,  but 
should  be  used  only  as  a  last  resort.  We  think 
birds  that  have  the  liberty  of  the  lawn  and  or¬ 
chard,  will  not  be  likely  to  fear  the  cold  lead 
that  awaits  them  in  the  strawberry  patch.  They 
will  fear  a  cat,  either  caged  or  stuffed.  You  can 
not  put  pussy  to  a  better  service  than  to  guard 
the  berries.  She  may  be  confined  by  a  string 
in  the  strawberry  patch,  or  in  a  large  bird-cage 
among  the  raspberries  and  blackberries.  A  skin 
neatly  stuffed,  in  the  cherry  tree,  will  frighten 
them  away.  Their  instinct  teaches  them  to 
shun  certain  natural  enemies.  Keep  these  in 
sight  and  your  fruit  is  safe.  What  boy  would 
steal  pears  with  a  fierce  bull  dog  under  the  tree  ? 
A  bird’s  instinct  is  as  good  as  a  boy’s. — Ed.] 


Use  of  Toads  in  Agriculture. 

Our  ugly  friend  affects  gardens  as  much  as 
the  lord  of  creation.  You  will  find  him  in  a 
hole  in  the  wall,  in  the  strawberry  patch,  under 
the  squash  vines,  or  among  the  cucumbers.  He 
is  not  handsome,  but  serene  and  dignified  as  a 
judge.  He  executes  judgment  upon  all  bugs, 
worms,  snails,  and  pests  of  the  garden,  in  the 
most  summary  way.  See  what  a  capacious 
maw  he  has,  occupying  the  whole  space  from 
his  fore  legs  to  his  haunches.  He  is  the  very 
incarnation  of  stomach,  and  his  gastronomic 
feats  would  do  credit  to  an  Alderman.  He  tucks 
away  bugs  and  all  kindred  flesh  as  an  epicure 
would  turtle  and  pudding.  He  is  never  full. 
That  maw  stretches  like  caoutchouc,  and  he  is 
nearer  having  an  endless  gullet  than  any  reptile. 
He  is  altogether  too  useful  to  be  without  ene¬ 
mies.  All  the  serpent  tribe  hate  him  and  devour 
him  when  they  can.  Even  man  slanders  him.  He 
misses  a  few  strawberries  from  his  patch,  and 
lays  it  to  the  toad,  who  stands  like  a  sentinel 
guarding  his  treasures.  It  was  the  snail  who 
did  the  mischief  before  the  toad  took  up  his  sta¬ 
tion;  fortunately  he  is  now  where  he  will  spoil  no 
more  ruddy  fruit.  Or  it  was  the  robin  who  slyly 
snapped  up  the  berries  and  flew  off  into  the  neigh¬ 
boring  tree,  leaving  the  poor  toad  to  bear  his 
sins.  But  you  see  by  the  look  of  his  honest 
face,  that  he  is  guiltless.  Those  lustrous  eyes  are 
above  stealing.  One  fat  bug  would  give  him 
more  pleasure  than  all  the  fruit  in  your  garden. 

Cultivate  the  friendship  of  toads,  for  they  take 
the  insects  that  the  birds  are  apt  to  overlook. 
They  inspect  the  ground  closely,  peer  under 
the  leaves  of  strawberries,  under  the  growing 
vines,  and  nab  every  creeping  thing  in  sight. 
They  are  as  easily  domesticated  as  birds,  never 
sing  when  you  do  not  want  them  to,  are  quiet 
and  unobtrusive;  and  if  not  worth  five  hundred 
dollars  a  piece,  are  still  profitable  pets  and  fel¬ 
low-helpers.  Birch  the  boy  that  teases  toads. 
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The  Agriculturist  Crop  Reports. 

Breadth,  Condition,  and  Prospects  of  the 
Growing  Crops  in  24  States  and 
Territories.  Gathered  from 
1,557  Reporters. 

Ou  pages  218  and  219  will  be  found,  in  com¬ 
pact  tabular  form,  the  reports  on  the  growing 
crops  for  June  10th.  A  considerable  increase  in 
the  number  of  reports  over  last  month  will  be 
marked,  and  some  important  changes.  We  are 
free  to  say  that  no  system  of  gathering  statistics 
in  this  country,  (even  that  attempted  recently  by 
the  Patent  Agricultural  Office,)  has  given  so  sat¬ 
isfactory  and  truthful  an  exhibit  of  the  state  of 
the  crops,  even  over  a  very  limited  district,  as 
we  present  in  these  reports  for  the  whole  coun¬ 
try,  where  war  is  not  actually  going  on.  Drouths 
have  continued  in  some  sections  since  our  re¬ 
ports  came  in,  which  were  then  severe,  and  in 
parts  of  Illinois  the  newspapers  report,  in  a  few 
cases,  great  damage  to  the  wheat  by  the  midge 
and  chinch  bug,  but  of  this  we  have  no  direct 
report,  and  do  not  believe  extensive  damage  has 
been  sustained  by  the  crops. 

PROSPECTS. 

Winter  Wheat  promised,  on  June  10th,  well  in 
all  the  great  wheat  region  of  the  West,  and  be¬ 
low  an  average  only  in  New-England  and  Ken¬ 
tucky.  We  have  reports  of  injuries  to  the  crops 
by  rust,  and  insects,  or  by  both,  from  a  few 
counties  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Iowa, 
but  in  few  cases  only  are  they  very  serious. 

Spring  Wheat  has  been  affected  quite  unfavor¬ 
ably  by  the  cold  rains,  frosts,  and  drouths. 

Indian  Corn. — Our  great  staple,  upon  which 
also  depend  the  beef  and  pork  product,  is,  we 
regret  to  say,  a  little  “under  the  weather”  yet, 
still  June  settles  the  fate  of  the  crop,  and  that 
was  only  one-third  passed  when  our  reports 
were  made  out,  and  the  season  besides  was 
nearly  10  days  backward. 

Rye ,  following  in  the  wake  of  careless  wheat 
farming,  is  chiefly  reported  upon  in  the  older 
States,  and  hardly  comes  up  to  average  promise. 

Oats  almost  everywhere  have  been  seriously 
affected  by  the  unfavorable  weather  of  all  kinds 
— planted  late,  they  have  suffered  equally  from 
cold  and  drouth  where  they  prevailed. 

Hay. — The  grass  crop  seems  to  have  sustained 
itself  well — no  where  below  average  in  promise 
except  in  Michigan,  New-England,  and  N.  Y. 

Potatoes  promise  decidedly  better  than  com¬ 
mon,  except  perhaps  in  the  far  West. 

Fruit. — The  apple  crop  has  suffered  consider¬ 
ably,  but  not  enough  to  reduce  the  crop  to  av¬ 
erage,  or  near  it ;  and  the  peach  crop  still  prom¬ 
ises  exceedingly  well. 

The  General  Average  is  about  8  per  cent 
lower  than  last  month — the  footing  being  12.2. 
The  average  prospects  of  farm  crops  (exclusive 
of  fruit)  is  a  little  above  average,  viz.:  10.3  which 
is  very  gratifying. 

CROPS  NOT  SPECIFIED. 

Barley. — We  have  reports  from  Ohio,  Wis¬ 
consin,  Minnesota,  the  Middle  and  Eastern 
States.  The  mean  of  the  estimates  for  surface 
compared  with  the  average  for  5  years  is  13,  or 
nearly  i  more,  while  the  prospects  are  account¬ 
ed  113 — decidedly  better  than  average.  Where 
sorghum  is  cultivated,  barley  has  given  way  to 
it  a  little. ' 

Sorghum:. — We  have  quite  full  reports  from 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  a  few  from 
Pennsylvania,  Minnesota,  Mich,  and  Wisconsin. 
In  only  a  single  case  is  a  decrease  of  surface  re¬ 


ported — in  another,  an  equal  surface — in  all 
taken  together  (70  reports),  an  increase  amount¬ 
ing  in  the  mean  to  nearly  3  times  the  breadth 
cultivated  for  the  past  5  years.  This  must  indi¬ 
cate  a  large  increase  over  last  year.  In  the  case 
of  this  crop  it  would  be  better  could  we  compare 
this  year’s  crop  with  that  of  last  year  instead 
of  the  5  years  past.  (If  reporters  follow  this 
suggestion,  will  they  please  specify  it  particular¬ 
ly.)  The  prospects  of  the  crops  in  Ohio  and  In¬ 
diana,  are  better  than  average;  in  Illinois,  a  little 
below,  and  in  Iowa,  just  about  average.  The 
crop  now  promises  to  make  itself  felt  in  the 
market  decidedly  more  than  last  year. 

Flax. — The  reports  from  the  flax-growing 
Counties  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  uniformly  represent  a  much  great¬ 
er  breadth  sown  than  usual,  and  the  crop 
above  the  average  condition,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  scattered  reports  from  other  sections. 
They  all  foot  up  2%  times  as  much  sown,  and 
two-tenths  better  prospects  than  usual. 

Hops. — So  far  as  reported  it  appears  the  cul¬ 
ture  is  increasing  and  the  condition  very  prom¬ 
ising  at  present. 

Peas  and  Beans. — These  crops  are  reported 
chiefly  from  the  extreme  Northern  line  of  States 
and  Counties ;  about  two-thirds  more  than  com¬ 
mon  have  been  planted,  and  the  crop  does  not 
promise  well  on  the  whole. 

The  Weather  for  the  month  from  May  10  th 
to  June  10th,  has  been  exceedingly  diverse  in 
different  parts  of  the  country;  even  different 
parts  of  the  same  State  exhibit  in  numerous 
cases  the  results  of  excessive  rains,  and,  for  the 
season,  of  unusual  local  drouths,  while  in  every 
State  larger  or  smaller  sections  have  enjoyed 
that  happy  medium  which  is  the  farmer’s  high¬ 
est  joy  in  this  respect.  In  New-England, 
and  the  States  of  Maryland,  (Eastern)  Virginia 
and  Delaware,  while  there  has  been  some  drouth, 
sufficient  to  reduce  the  hay  and  Spring  grain 
crop  materially  in  sections  of  .  New-England, 
the  weather  lists  been  on  the  whole,  better  than 
in  average  seasons.  In  New-York  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  it  has  been  less  favorable,  a  severe 
drouth  being  reported  by  many  in  the  Northern, 
Western,  and  Middle  counties  of  New-York,  and 
in  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  at  the  same  time 
very  cool  weather  has  prevailed  in  some  of  these 
same  regions  accompanied  by  killing  frosts, 
while  Central  and  particularly  Eastern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  Eastern  New-York,  to  a  less  degree 
have  suffered  from  powerful  rains,  causing  fresh¬ 
ets,  etc.  The  season  is  backward  every  where, 
though  where  dry  weather  has  prevailed,  Spring 
work  has  been  well  done.  In  Ohio  damage  to 
crops  from  wet  weather,  floods  and  frosts  is  re¬ 
ported,  though  the  dryness  in  some  of  the  North¬ 
ern  counties  has  amounted  almost  to  drouth. 
In  Indiana,  through  the  middle  counties  there 
has  been  some  trouble  from  drouth ;  in  the  south¬ 
ern  from  wet ;  while  a  similar  state  of  things 
has  prevailed  in  Illinois.  The  streaks  (so  to 
speak)  of  wet  and  dry  weather  have  taken  in  a 
measure  an  oblique  N.  E.  course  across  the  coun¬ 
try.  In  Michigan  there  are  reports  of  drouth  and 
frost.  In  Wisconsin,  cold,  wet  weather,  drouth 
and  frost  are  all  reported.  Iowa  reporters  speak 
of  a  backward  season,  cold  and  wet.  The  se¬ 
verest  changes  and  hardest  storms  occurred  be¬ 
tween  the  20th  of  May  and  the  1st  of  June, 
since  which  time  the  weather  has  been  more 
generally  dry,  especially  in  New-England.  In 
Maine,  for  instance,  there  has  scarcely  been  a 
soaking  rain  since  planting  time,  and  the  hay 
crop  promises  to  be  very  light.  I 


The  Homestead  Law. 

The  measure  for  procuring  homesteads  for  the 
landless  which  has  been  before  the  country  for 
so  many  years,  has  at  length  become  a  law.  It 
will  be  good  policy  for  the  Government,  we 
have  no  doubt,  for  the  lands  given  away  will 
be  worth  far  more  to  the  country,  peopled  with 
an  industrious  population,  than  lying  waste  as 
they  now  do.  They  will  soon  yield  up  their 
treasures  of  grain  or  of  cotton  and  tobacco 'to 
be  exported,  and  to  buy  goods  that  will  pay  a 
duty  to  the  Government.  Peopled,  they  will 
furnish  soldiers  for  the  army,  and  taxes  to  pay 
their  expenses,  should  the  country  need  them. 
Before  this  law  was  passed,  lands  were  so  cheap 
that  every  man  of  real  energy  and  industry 
could  obtain  a  homestead  if  he  tried,  provided 
he  could  raise  the  means  to  get  on  to  the  land. 
This  will  be  the  chief  difficulty  now.  Hundreds 
and  thousands  of  families  to  whom  the  land 
would  be  a  priceless  boon  will  never  be  able  to 
reach  it.  They  have  little  forecast,  are  poor  and 
in  debt,  and  pretty  much  discouraged.  They 
can  not  find  constant  employment,  and  do  not 
know  how  to  employ  themselves  profitably. 
If  associations  could  be  formed  for  settling  these 
lands  in  part  by  such  families,  it  would  meet  the 
difficulty.  It  would  help  them,  without  damag¬ 
ing  the  success  of  the  new  settlement.  It  would 
secure  to  them  at  once  homesteads  and  full 
employment,  which  they  so  much  need. 

Many  questions  are  asked  concerning  this  new 
law  by  those  who  desire  to  avail  themselves  of 
its  advantages.  A  careful  reading  of  the  law, 
which  we  publish,  will  answer  many  of  them. 
The  lands  are  to  be  found  in  Michigan,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Ne¬ 
braska,  Texas,  and  on  the  Pacific,  in  large  ex¬ 
tent,  and  some  still  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois, 
though  they  arc  probably  not  of  a  very  inviting 
character.  The  lands  lying  along  railroads  are 
of  double  price,  and  on  account  of  the  proximi¬ 
ty  to  market,  are  perhaps  cheaper  at  that  rate. 
Only  eighty  acres  of  these  can  be  taken  by  one 
individual. 

The  old  pre-emption  laws  are  still  in  force, 
and  a  man  may  locate  his  land  holding  by  these 
laws  until  the  1st  of  January,  when  he  can  hold 
by  the  new  law.  There  are  land  offices  in  the 
vicinity  of  all  these  public  lands,  where  the  ap¬ 
plicant  can  make  known  his  wants  and  secure 
his  homestead.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  matter 
involves  either  the  expense  of  a  personal  visit, 
or  that  of  a  delegate,  which  is  a  serious  obstacle 
to  the  poor.  The  best  thing  that  can  be  done, 
probably,  in  all  cases  by  those  who  wish  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  law,  will  be  to  form  an  associ¬ 
ation  for  the  settlement  of  a  township,  say  a  hun¬ 
dred  families  or  more,  and  send  out  an  agent  to 
examine  and  locate  the  lands  in  a  body.  The 
advantages  of  planting  a  whole  Christian  com-, 
munity  in  the  wilderness  at  once,  over  private 
emigration,  are  too  apparent  to  need  mention 
here. 

A  word  of  counsel :  A  farm  for  ten  dollars  is 
not  particularly  cheap.  It  is  the  raw  material  of 
a  home.  Houses,  barns,  fences,  roads,  bridges, 
churches,  school  houses,  and  other  public  build¬ 
ings,  are  to  be  provided  after  the  colony  is  lo¬ 
cated,  and  these  things  bring  heavy  taxes  upon 
every  individual  for  a  dozen  years  or  more.  A 
man  getting  a  living  at  the  East  should  think 
twice  before  he  goes  into  the  wilderness.  It  is 
young  men  just  married,  or  about  to.  be,  men 
with  large  families  and  scanty  means  of  living, 
and  professional  men  with  small  fields  of  labor, 
that  can  take  this  step  with  the  best  prospects. 
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Names  of’ Points  with  their  Diseases— 1.  The  Muzzle  including  the  chin,  (2)  lips  and  nostrils ;  3.  the  Jaw; 
4.  the  Jowl ;  5.  the  Nose ;  6.  the  Eyebrow  ;  7.  the  Eye,  (the  seat  of  various  diseases  causing  blindness,  weakness, 
flowing,  etc.,  including  glass  eye,  cataract,  ophthalmia,  exostosis,  etc.) ;  8.  the  Forehead ;  9.  the  Ears,  (affected  by 
inflammation,  causing  deafness)  ;  10.  the  Poll,  (the  seat  of  poll  evil)  ;  11.  the  Crest,  (sometimes  spongy  and  fat,  and 
afTected  by  mange)  ;  12.  the  Withers,  in  which  sometimes  occurs  fistula  ;  13.  the  Shoulders  ;  14.  the  Elbow',  often  in¬ 
jured,  the  seat  of  tumors ;  15.  the  Back  (saddle  galls,  sit-fasts,  warbles,  etc.);  16.  the  Girth,  (broken  lib);  17.  the 
Belly;  18.  the  Flank;  19.  the  Throat  (sore  throat,  laryngitis);  20.  the  Gullet;  21.  Jugular  vein;  22.  Windpipe 
(bronchitis,  injury  from  collar) ;  23.  Point  of  Shoulder  (contusions,  lameness,  and  sprains) ;  24.  Breast  or  bosom, 
(various  internal  diseases,  chest  founder,  broken  wind,  etc.,  are  located  within  the  chest  cavity)  ;  25.  the  Elbow 
Joint;  26.  the  Fore  Arm  ;  27.  the  Knees,  (knee-galls,  abscesses,  broken  knee— by  white  spots  showing  a  tendency  to 
ztumble,  knock-kneed,  bow-kneed,  weakness  of  the  joint,  etc.) ;  28.  Cannon  bone,  (splents) ;  39.  Tendons,  often 
spongy,  knotty,  and  the  seat  of  wind  galls  and  other  injuries;  30.  Fetlock  Joint,  (the  seat  of  swellings,  osseous  en¬ 
largements,  stiffness,  wind-galls,  etc.) ;  31.  the  Fetlock';  32.  the  Pastern  (ring-bone,  fracture,  wind-galls,  cracking  of 
the  skin,  etc  ;  )  33.  Heels,  (grease);  34.  Loins;  35.  Croup,  (occasional  dislocation)  ;  36.  Dock,  (injury  by  the  croop- 
er,  and  mange)  ;  37.  Rump ;  38.  the  Hip,  (bruises,  wounds,  and  fracture)  ;. 39.  Quarters  ;  40.  the  Stifle,  (subject  to 
dislocation,  bruises,  sprains,  and  whirl-bone  lameness) ;  4).  Thigh  or  Gaskin,  (sprain,  string  halt) ;  42.  Hamstring; 
43  and  45.  the  Hock,  (blood  spavin,  bog  spavin,  bone  spavin,  capped  hock,  thorough-pin,  curb,  etc.);  44.  the  Hock- 
bone  ;  46.  Corona ;  47  Toe  ;  48.  Walls  of  the  hoof,  (the  Hoof,  the  seat  of  numerous  diseases,  must  be  explained  on 
another  occasion)  ;  49.  Sheath,  (often  foul). 


The  Horse  of  all  Work. 


It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  determine  exactly 
what  should  he  considered  a  perfect  horse — for 
the  perfection  of  any  domestic  animal  consists 
in  its  adaptation  to  the  service  required  of  it — 
be  it  ox,  cow,  sheep,  swine,  or  horse.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  hunter  is  as  near  the  type  of  a  perfect  horse 
of  all  work  as  can  be  found.  It  is  particularly 
necessary  for  farmers  who  breed  horses  to  study 
their  points,  particularly  with  reference  to  sires. 
A  breeding  horse  should  be  sound  in  all  respects, 
except  blemishes  caused  by  accidents  or  vio¬ 
lence,  or  by  sickness  which  was  neither  inherit¬ 
ed  nor  can  be  transmitted.  A  good  horse  is  mod¬ 
erately  short-backed  (12  to  34),  and  long  below 
(17);  round  barreled  and  well  ribbed  up  (16)  ; 
rather  high  in  the  withers  (12);  having  moder¬ 
ately  sloping  shoulders  (12  to  23) ;  a  broad  chest 
(24),  a  firm,  and  muscular  crest  (11),  a  head  well 
set  on,  lean  and  bony,  with  a  clear,  bright,  me¬ 
dium-sized,  intelligent  eye,  an  open,  thin,  broad 
nostril,  clean  muzzle,  and  small  ears ;  his  rump 
(35)  should  be  straight,  broad,  and  full ;  his  loins 
(34)  broad;  legs  above  the  knee  (27)  or  hock  (43) 
long  and  muscular.  All  the  important  muscles 
of  the  extremities  are  located  above  these  points, 
and  below  them  they  should  be  short  and  bony, 
and  the  tendons  (29)  hard,  and  free  from  soft 
spots  or  excrescenses ;  the  leg  bones  large,  flat, 
and  smooth;  the  pasterns  (23) not  too  long  or  ob¬ 


lique  ;  hoofs  hard,  clean,  deep,  (not  flat)  round 
(on  the  ground)  and  good  sized.  The  knees  (27) 
and  hocks  (43)  should  be  broad  and  bony,  the 
quarters  (39)  large,  broad,  and  muscular,  square 
when  seen  from  the  rear,  the  shanks  from  the 
hock  to  the  pastern  short,  hard,  and  clean.  A 
horse  can  hardly  have  too  deep  and  broad  a 
chest,  too  strait  a  back  from  withers  to  croop, 
or  too  thin  and  delicate  a  neck  near  the  head. 
Under  the  cut  above  we  give  the  names  of  the 
various  parts,  and  some  of  the  blemishes  and 
diseases  of  the  parts.  Many  diseases  are  only 
known  in  fancy,  and  almost  all  are  known  by 
several  different  names. 


Shall  we  Spare  the  Crows  and  Blackbirds  ? 

It  is  well  to  look  at  two  sides  of  a  question. 
We  have  argued  even  in  favor  of  crows  and 
blackbirds,  and  let  our  correspondent  present 
the  other  side.  Let  the  enemies  of  these  exam¬ 
ine  the  maws  of  their  victims  and  report  the 
Contents,  whither  they  be  young  birds,  or  corn, 
or  beetles.  We  do  not  believe  that  blackbirds 
eat  the  young  of  other  birds,  but  crows  do. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 

Looking  over  the  Agriculturist  Calendar  for 
May,  I  noticed  the  following  :  “  Birds — Spare 
them  all ;  put  up  bird  boxes,  kill  cats  that  kill 
birds,  allow  no  guns  to  be  fired  on  or  near  the 
premises,”  Innocent  birds  should  be  protected, 


and  a  heavy  fine  should  be  paid  by  any  one 
cruel  enough  to  injure  them.  No  one  loves  the 
sweet  song  of  the  Lark,  the  Goldfinch,  or  any 
other  innocent  or  beautiful  bird  more  than  I  do, 
but  such  birds  as  the  vile  crow  and  the  more 
hateful  blackbird  I  shall  ever  be  at  war  with. 
The  crow  will  rob  the  blackbird  or  any  in¬ 
nocent  bird  it  can  find  or  catch,  and  the  black¬ 
bird  will  do  the  same  as  far  as  it  is  able,  and  for 
this  reason  I  shoot  all  the  blackbirds  and  crows 
that  I  can  hit  with  my  rifle.  I  never  shot  a 
crow  for  pulling  corn,  but  have  shot  dozens  of 
them  because  they  rob  and  kill  innocent  birds. 
So  too  with  the  blackbirds,  I  often  have  watched 
them  fleeing  from  two  or  three  little  birds  that 
they  had  robbed.  It  is  idle  to  talk  of  saving  the 
birds  by  ceasing  to  destroy  crows  and  blackbirds. 
They  are  the  very  worst  enemies  that  birds  have. 
I  am  tired  and  out  of  patience  with  the  almost 
eternal  cry  of  “  Save  the  crows,”  because,  as  the 
New-York  farmers  club  says,  they  are  terrible 
fellows  to  kill  worms  and  save  the  corn.  It  is 
true  that  they  will  eat  a  few  worms  when  they 
come  handy  and  can  get  nothing  else,  but  they 
greatly  prefer  larger  game,  and  when  they  can 
find  frogs,  young  chickens,  or  young  birds  of 
any  kind,  they  never  trouble  themselves  about 
the  duty  of  picking  worms  out  of  corn  hills  ; 
one  robin  is  worth  a  dozen  crows  to  kill  worms, 
and  yet  the  crow-savers  never  seem  to  dream 
that  the  crow  and  blackbird  will  soon  extermi¬ 
nate  these  useful,  innocent  birds,  as  well  as  many 
others.  As  to  firing  guns,  I  would  say  that  I 
shot  more  than  any  other  man  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  and  I  have  frequently  heard  persons  re¬ 
mark  that  we  have  more  singing  birds  than  any 
of  our  neighbors.  The  report  of  a  gun  evident¬ 
ly  does  not  frighten  small  birds  away,  else  none 
would  be  with  us.  D.  W.  F. 


Seasonable  Cultivation. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  thorough  culture,  and 
seasonable  culture ;  it  is  of  the  latter  we  now 
have  a  word  to  say.  Seasonable  culture  cuts 
down  and  roots  up  weeds  when  they  are  quite 
small.  It  does  not  wait  until  they  have  become 
so  large  as  to  require  double  the  amount  of  time 
and  strength  to  subdue  them.  Least  of  all  does 
it  wait  until  they  have  ripened  their  seeds  and 
begun  to  scatter  them  on  the  wind.  Seasona¬ 
ble  culture  tills  plants  at  the  time  they  will  be 
most  benefitted  by  it.  Here,  for  example,  is  a 
hill  of  melons :  the  vines  a  foot  long,  and  the 
weeds  among  them  a  foot  high.  Now, .how  long 
would  those  vines  have  become  by  this  time,  it 
the  weeds  had  never  been  allowed  to  grow  ?  It 
will  not  make  amends  to  cut  them  down  now: 
they  should  never  have  been  suffered  to  grow  at 
all.  Work  vigorously  as  you  may,  the  rest  or 
the  Summer,  you  can  not  catch  up.  Here,  then, 
is  a  difference  between  culture  and  seasonable 
culture.  Consider  this,  too.  The  work  of  dig¬ 
ging  out  such  large  weeds  injures  the  melons. 
The  roots  will  be  more  or  less  broken  and  dis¬ 
turbed,  and  the  leaves,  suddenly  exposed  to  the 
full  glare  of  the  sun,  will  wither.  When  the 
plants  recover  from  this  shock,  and  go  on  again 
to  set  their  fruit,  it  will  be  considerably  later  in 
maturing,  than  it  would  have  been  under  better 
management;  and  of  course  it  will  be  poorer 
than  if  ripened  in  its  own  proper  season.  Does 
not  this  instance  illustrate  a  general  principle  ? 
The  rule  holds  good  of  nearly  all  crops.  '  They 
should  be  planted  in  their  proper  season,  and 
cultivated  at  the  time  they  most  need  it.  Let  far¬ 
mers  learn,  if  they  would  thrive,  to  till  no  more 
ground  than  they  can  till  vyell  arid  seasonably. 
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The  Manure  Heap  in  Summer. 

There  is  danger,  lest,  in  this  busy  season,  the 
manure  heap  be  overlooked.  With  the  tokens 
of  fertility  waving  in  every  field,  we  are  apt  to 
forget  that  the  wants  of  another  year  must  be 
provided  for.  The  barn-yard  probably  has 
been  cleared  of  its  winter  store,  and  but  little 
dung  is  now  accumulating.  Yet,  that  little  should 
be  carefully  husbanded.  As  manure  heats  and 
wastes  by  decomposition  in  hot  weather  faster 
than  hi  cold,  provision  should  be  made  for  sav¬ 
ing  it  by  the  use  of  absorbents.  At  every  leis¬ 
ure  hour,  the  farmer’s  team  would  be  well  em¬ 
ployed  in  gathering  up  sods,  scrapings  of  the 
road-side,  leaves,  rotten  logs  and  stumps,  and 
whatever  else  will  decay,  and  carting  the 
same  into  one  corner  of  the  barn -yard.  Indeed, 
it  should  be  a  standing  order  for  every  member 
of  the  household  to  save  and  gather  up  every¬ 
thing  that  may  answer  a  good  purpose  in  the 
compost  heap.  How  a  heap  will  grow,  when 
every  one  contributes  something  to  it !  With  a 
pile  of  absorbents  near  at  hand,  they  will  be 
used.  The  liquid  parts  of  the  manure  will  be 
taken  up,  and  the  solid  parts  prevented  from 
fire-fanging.  Let  these  various  articles  be  work¬ 
ed  over,  half  and  half,  and  the  whole  bulk  will 
be  worth  as  much  as  the  same  amount  of  sim¬ 
ple  manure.  By  Autumn,  there  will  be  a  fine 
provision  for  enriching  the  grain-fields  and  for 
top-dressing  grass  lands. 


A  few  Words  for  Muck  and  Peat. 

Some  persons  who  seem  to  question  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  these  articles,  would  hardly  continue 
to  doubt,  if  they  considered  well  of  what  they 
are  composed.  They  consist  largely  of  half 
decayed  vegetable  matters  which  grew  long  ago 
on  the  spot,  or  were  washed  in  from  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  high  lands.  Being  covered  up,  layer  upon 
layer,  their  decomposition  has  been  quite  slow. 
They  also  .  contain  certain .  mineral  elements 
which  have  leached  in  from  the  surrounding 
soils.  But,  aside  from  these  fertilizing  elements, 
peat  and  muck  when  dry  possess  great  attrac¬ 
tion  for  ammonia.  Absorbing  this  from  liquids 
and  half  solids,  they  store  it  up  for  the  food  of 
plants  to  which  it  may  hereafter  be  applied. 

Now,  when  we  walk  over  a  farm  on  which 
the  high  lands  are  light  and  nearly  exhausted  of 
their  fertility,  and  yet  find  in  the  low  lands  de¬ 
posits  of  peat  and  mud  and  muck,  is  it  not  a 
plain  case  that  this  farm  is  in  a  measure  upside 
down,  and  ought  to  be  set  on  its  feet  again  ? 
Some  of  its  fertility,  no  doubt,  has  been  carried 
off  in  the  crops  raised  and  sold,  but  much  still 
remains  behind,  though  down  in  the  bogs  and 
swamps.  It  has  been  traveling  down  hill  per¬ 
haps  for  centuries,  yet  with  so  slow  and  silent 
a  step  that  the  farmer  has  not  noticed  it.  The 
laws  of  nature  have  carried  down  the  fertile  ele¬ 
ments,  but  theory  will  not  bring  them  up  again. 
Man  must  dp.that.  Here  is  a  field  for  his  inge¬ 
nuity  and  industry.  His  lands  are  not  wasted 
beyond  recoveiy,  if  he  will  only  bestir  himself 
and  follow  the  hints  which  nature  gives  him. 

Doubtless,  it  would  not  be  best  to  apply  this 
peat  and  muck  in  the  crude,  “  sour  ”  state  in 
which  it  is  first  dug  from  the  bed.  Let  it  have 
the  ameliorating  influences  of  heat  and  air,  and 
perhaps  of  frost.  Spread  it  in  large,  long  heaps 
on  the  uplands.  Mix  it  with  lime  or  fresh  ashes 
and  let  the  heap  lie  several  months.  Or  again, 
dry  it,  and  afterwards  cart  it  under  a  '  lean-to  of 
the  barn,  where  it  may  be  used  to  absorb  the 


liquids  of  the  stables.  Then  spread  it  on  the 
hungry  fields,  and  they  will  clap  their  hands 
for  joy,  and  the  hills  will  be  joyful  together. 


Spontaneous  Vegetation. 


To  the  facts  mentioned  by  our  correspondent 
Scholasticus,  on  page  178,  a  multitude  might 
be  added  from  almost  every  farmer’s  observa¬ 
tion.  Clear  up  a  piece  of  woodland,  and  a  new 
class  of  trees  comes  in — very  rarely  the  last  that 
occupied  the  soil.  Burn  it  over,  and  very  likely 
raspberries,  whortleberries,  and  mulleins  will 
start  up,  though  these  plants  have  never  before 
been  seen  within  miles  of  the  place.  Throw  up 
mud  and  peat  from  almost  any  swamp,  and  let 
it  lie  a  year  or  two,  it  will  be  covered  with  vege¬ 
tation  unlike  that  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
How  do  we  account  for  these  facts  ? 

Men  of  skeptical  minds  jump  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion,  that  they  do  not  grow  from  seeds,  because 
they  did  not  see  them  planted,  and  from  the 
known  circumstances  they  could  not  have  been 
planted  in  their  day.  They  think  the  soil  must 
have  the  power  of  spontaneous  generation,  and 
of  course  infer  that  the  world  made  itself,  and 
all  living  things  began  their  existence  spontane¬ 
ously.  There  is  no  need  therefore  of  a  Creator. 

We  have  no  evidence  in  these,  and  kindred 
facts,  that  every  plant  does  not  spring  from  seed. 
It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  surface,  of  the 
earth,  far  below  the  ordinary  depth  disturbed  by 
man,  has  been  subjected  to  very  great  changes. 
Surface  soil  filled  with  seeds  of  all  kinds  of 
grasses,  herbs,  shrubs,  and  trees,  has  been  com¬ 
mingled  with  the  soil  away  down  in  the  depths 
of  the  earth  to  the  solid  rocks,  often  many 
thousands  of  feet  below  the  surface.  The  agen¬ 
cies  which  have  done  this  are  still  in  force. 
Earthquakes,  volcanoes,  floods,  land-slides,  etc., 
are  the  more  obvious  causes,  because  violent  in 
their  operations,  but  the  trickling  rills  on  the 
mountain  sides,  and  the  constant  flow  of  many 
waters  toward  the  sea,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  never  ceasing  action  of  the  tides,  effect  much 
more.  The  Mississippi  River  and  its  tributaries 
are  displacing  many  acres  of  soil,  loaded  with 
seeds,  every  day.  Seeds  produced  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  by  this  agency,  find  their  way  to  tlie 
Gulf,  and  are  spread  all  over  the  Delta.  Some 
lodge  on  the  surface  of  the  overflowed  land,  and 
germinate  with  the  subsiding  waters.  Others 
are  buried  at  different  depths,  clear  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  Gulf,  and  may  be  thrown  up  by  the 
diggers  of  wells,  and  Artesian  borings,  hundreds 
of  years  hence,  to  astonish  the  natives  with 
strange  vegetation,  and  the  “  creative  ”  powers 
of  the  soil.  No  casing  has  ever  been  invented 
so  good  as  the  soil  to  preserve  seeds.  No  man 
can  tell  how  long  seeds  will  keep  well  in  it. 

What  is  going  on,  on  a  grand  scale  in  the  great 
valley,  is  going  on  along  the  banks  of  every  rivu¬ 
let  and  brook.  The  running  water  is  all  the 
while  transporting  seeds,  and  depositing  them 
in  new  localities.  Every  depression  that  gath¬ 
ers  mud  for  a  swamp,  gathers  seeds  in  great  va¬ 
riety,  and  has  been  gathering  them  for  centuries. 
A  great  many  die,  but  enough  live  to  cover  any 
patch  of  mud  or  peat  with  a  new  vegetation. 

Besides  these  agencies  for  distributing  seeds, 
we  have  birds  and  animals.  The  seeds  of  many 
of  the  berries  have  a  covering  so  hard,  that  they 
resist,  successfully,  the  gastric  juice  of  the  stom¬ 
ach.  The  berry  eaten  to-day  upon  the  moun¬ 
tain,  is  ejected  many  miles  away  to-morrow  in 
the  valley.  Some  plants,  like  the  burdock,  have 
little  hooks  attached  to  the  seed,  and  are  ready 
to  fasten  to  every  moving  thing  for  conveyance 


to  a  new  location.  Many  have  wings  attached 
to  them,  so  that  they  are  blown  for  miles  by 
high  winds.  Nature  is  prolific  with  seeds,  every 
plant  producing  abundantly  after  its  kind,  and 
almost  as  lavish  in  providing  the  means  of 
distributing  them  far  and  wide. 

It  would  be  very  strange  if  every  newly  ex¬ 
posed  patch  of  soil  did  not  produce  new  kinds 
of  plants.  Salt  springs  and  lakes  -were  once  the 
bed  of  the  ocean,  no  matter  how  far  they  may 
now  be  from  the  shore.  We  should  expect  to 
find  plants  belonging  to  the  sea-shore,  near  salt 
springs.  The  bottoms  of  lakes,  and  ponds,  are 
strewn  with  seeds  that  have  been  accumulating 
for  ages.  Give  them  light  and  heat,  and  they 
germinate.  Seeds  of  white  clover  lie  dormant 
for  years,  until  gypsum,  sown  upon  the  land,  or 
some  other  cause  induces  germination,  and 
“  brings  in  clover.”  The  seeds  of  sea-side  plants, 
transported  by  birds,  or  dormant  in  the  soil, 
wait  only  the  salt-water  influences  afforded  by 
salt  springs  to  start  up  and  flourish. 

Irrigation. 

BT  JOHN  B.  WOLFF,  COLORADO  TERRITORY. 

The  subject  of  irrigation  has  been  discussed 
but  little  by  our  agricultural  societies  and  pa¬ 
pers  ;  and  yet  it  is  to  my  mind  one  of  the  most 
important,  not  only  to  countries  like  this,  where 
there  can  be  no  dependence  upon  seasonable 
rains,  but  to  every  country  where  the  seasons 
vary  from  wet  to  dry,  sometimes  causing  a  sur¬ 
plus,  at  others,  putting  us  on  short  allowance. 
“  Give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches,”  but  a 
regular  and  uniform  supply,  should  be  the  prayer 
of  every  farmer.  Fluctuation  in  produce  must 
ever  cause  fluctuation  in  price — excess  is  not  to 
be  dreaded  as  deficiency ;  and  if  by  any  means 
we  can  prevent  with  certainty,  any  serious  de¬ 
ficiency,  we  have  gained  the  ultimatum  of  hu¬ 
man  effort  in  supplying  human  needs.  It  is  well 
known  to  your  readers  that  there  are  many 
places  where  the  only  supply  of  water  is  by  ar¬ 
tificial  means.  In  those  places  crops  are  regular 
and  certain.  If  then  the  same  plan  can  be  made 
available  to  any  considerable  extent  in  other 
countries,  in  dry  seasons,  we  have  gained  an  im¬ 
portant  point  in  securing  a  fair  supply.  It  will 
be  my  business  now,  to  endeavor  to  awaken  at¬ 
tention  to  the  subject  by  setting  forth  the  modes 
of  irrigation  in  different  countries,  to  point  out 
the  most  improved  plan,  and  to  exhibit  in  a  fa¬ 
vorable  light,  the  advantages  of  this  method  of 
farming,  even  where  rain  is  abundant. 

If  we  go  back  to  the  early  history  of  Egypt, 
we  find  that  the  flooding  process  was  employed, 
as  much  perhaps  for  the  fertilizing  effect,  as  the 
moisture.  In  the  early  days  of  Mexico,  the 
same  method  was  adopted.  This  method  is 
still  practiced  in  New-Mexico,  and  has  been 
adopted  in  this  territory  to  a  large  extent  under 
the  administration  of  Mexicans  employed  for 
that  purpose.  But  as  yet,  little  irrigation  is  done 
here.  Our  farmers  have  contented  themselves 
with  the  selection  of  damp  spots  of  ground,  for 
the  main  crop,  and  experiments  on  high  lands 
without  water.  Nearly  every  such  experiment 
has  failed ;  and  they  must  continue  to  fail  until 
the  seasons  change,  though  there  may  be  spots 
where  small  grain  can  be  raised  on  high  ground 
by  deep  plowing.  I  presume  Egypt  has  not 
changed,  but  the  more  intelligent  agricultur¬ 
ists  of  Mexico  [and  the  rest  of  the  world,  too,] 
have  abandoned  the  flooding  plan ;  and  it  re¬ 
mains  for  Americans  to  bring  methods  of  irriga¬ 
tion  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection.  Im¬ 
perfect  as  is  the  practice  in  New-Mexico,  the 
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most  prodigious  results  are  produced:  onions 
ire  raised  there  weighing  2h  to  3  lbs. ;  these  are 
from  Mexican  seed ;  the  American  annual  onion 
sometimes  reaches  2  pounds  weight. 

When  the  flooding  process  is  used,  all  the 
ground  is  surrounded  with  embankments  to  re¬ 
tain  the  water,  say  12  inches  high.  In  these 
embankments  there  are  openings  for  ingress  and 
egress ;  the  Water  is  let  on,  and  allowed  to  re¬ 
main  until  the  ground  is  thoroughly  soaked ;  it 
is  then  drawn  off.  The  result  of  this  is  the  de¬ 
posit  of  sediment,  baking  of  ground  around 
the  roots  and  tender  plants,  and  an  immense 
amount  of  labor  to  put  the  ground  in  order 
again.  When  this  plan  is  applied  to  field  cul¬ 
ture,  you  may  calculate,  if  you  can,  the  labor 
necessary  to  raise  a  large  crop.  By  the  time  the 
ground  is  in  order  it  is  time  to  let  on  the  water 
again,  and  so  on  through  the  season.  This 
method  was  formerly  adopted  in  Utah,  but  I  am 
told  is  gradually  going  out  of  use,  and  much  of 
their  small  grain  is  raised  without  irrigation. 

The  writer  saw  at  once  that  this  plan  would 
not  suit  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  that  it  was 
not  the  best  method  on  any  scale.  He  therefore 
adopted  a  plan  which  is  destined  to  supersede, 
in  this  territory,  the  plan  of  New-Mexico. 
Grounds  requiring  irrigation  must  be  so  arranged 
that  the  water  will  flow  slowly  through  furrows 
prepared  for  the  purpose,  so  as  to  give  ample 
time  for  it  to  penetrate  the  entire  soil.  Head  and 
tail  ditches  are  constructed,  at  convenient  dis¬ 
tances,  to  admit  the  water,  and  conduct  the  sur¬ 
plus  to  other  points  where  needed.  Corn  and 
potatoes  are  easily  irrigated  by  a  central  furrow 
made  with  a  shovel-plow ;  small  grains  by  fur¬ 
rows  run  2  to  4  feet  apart  with  a  similar  instru¬ 
ment.  All  small  crops— roots,  etc.— planted  18 
inches  apart,  admit  a  small  furrow  with  a  hoe. 
Thus  the  water  can  be  applied  to  the  roots 
without  touching  the  top  of  the  plant,  or  caus¬ 
ing  the  ground  to  bake.  The  demand  for  water 
can.  always  be  known  by  digging  with  a  hoe  or 
spade  about  the  plants.  As  there  is  a  time  for 
all  things,  so  there  is  a  time  for  the  application 
of  water.  .  The  best  rule  is  to  keep  the  ground 
regularly  moistened  until  the  plant  approaches 
maturity,  when  the  supply  should  be  diminished 
or  cut  off  entirely  until  it  is  fully  ripened. 

It  is  always  best  to  have  a  pool  at  the  head  of 
the  main  ditch  to  collect  and  warm  the  water ; 
the  same  result  may  be  obtained  by  a  long  ditch 
and  slow  motion  to  the  water ;  but  this  is  not  an 
absolute  necessity  when  the  water  is  applied  to 
the  roots  alone,  nor  is  it  a  necessity  to  irrigate 
in  the  evening  or  night  only ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  process  may  be  continued  all  day,  without 
any  apparent  disadvantage.  In  order  to  avoid 
the  evil  of  second  growth  in  potatoes,  or  the 
formation  of  small  ones  on  the  main  tuber — I 
select  those  varieties  free  from  any  such  constitu¬ 
tional  tendency ,  (the  blue  Meshannock  is  objec¬ 
tionable  on  this  account.)  Round  potatoes  are 
generally  best.  Then  I  would  make  the  rows, 
(drills  or  hills),  4  feet  apart,  plant  deep,  and  hill 
but  little ;  then  by  running  a  center  furrow,  the 
water  will  be  absorbed  in  larger  quantities,  the 
roots  kept  moist  longer,  and  the  growth  neces¬ 
sarily  more  regular.  I  am  thus  particular  about 
the  potato,  because  this  crop  is  so  easily  spoiled 
by  an  ,  excess '  of  watef,  becoming  insipid  and 
almost  useless.  Size  with'  loss  of  quality  is 
gained  at  a  great  sacrifice,  and  notwithstanding 
the  immense  yield  and  enormous  size  of  our  po¬ 
tatoes,  but  few  raised  in  this  country  are  fit  for 
table  use ;  they  are  generally  too  knotty  and 
watery.  These  defects  are  produced  by  plant¬ 
ing  in  lbw,  moist,  rich  land,  where  the  supply 
of  water  is  too  great  and  continued  too  long — 


until  the  frost  kills  the  tops  while  the  plants  are 
in  full  vigor.  It  is  an  absolute  necessity  in  the 
production  of  good  potatoes,  that  the  supply  of 
water  be  withheld  in  time  to  stop  the  growth 
and  allow  the  tuber  to  ripen  before  the  tops  are 
entirely  killed  by  frost. 

I  have  kept  no  accurate  account  of  the  extra  ex¬ 
pense  of  irrigation ;  but  when  I  consider  that  the 
soil  is  made  to  yield  its  utmost  capacity  with  uni¬ 
formity,  and  that  the  hands  irrigating  can  always 
do  extra  work  enough  to  pay  expenses,  l  am  de¬ 
cidedly  in  favor  of  systematic  irrigation,  and 
never  shall  own  a  farm  without  facilities  for  ir¬ 
rigating  a  considerable  part  thereof.  To  the  ad¬ 
vantages  already  enumerated,  may  be  added 
this,  that  the  soil  is  continually  enriched  by  the 
mineral,  animal  and  vegetable  matter  contained 
in  the  water ;  while  the  extra  crop  produced  al¬ 
ways  enables  the  true  farmer  to  return  to  the 
soil  greater  quantities  of  fertilizing  manures. 

Reservoirs  and  ditches  once  well  made,  last 
for  ages ;  the  water  may,  in  many  cases,  be  used 
for  threshing,  grinding,  churning,  etc.,  etc.,  and 
afterwards  applied  to  the  land,  and  in  many 
places  the  reservoirs  maybe  made  both  orna¬ 
mental  and  useful,  by  raising  fish  in  them,  and 
that  too  with  little  or  no  additional  expense. 

There  are  here  few  farms  without  the  means 
of  irrigating  at  least  a  part.  All  our  low 
lands  are  capable  of  being  arranged  for  and  sup¬ 
plied  with  water.  Suppose  every  man  who 
owns  a  living  spring,  rivulet,  creek,  or  has  land 
on  the  river  bottom,  to  be  in  a  state  of  readi¬ 
ness  to  use  the  water  judiciously,  what  would 
be  the  result?  1st,  scarcity  would  be  an  impossi¬ 
bility.  In  a  season  when  rains  seldom  fall,  crops 
must  be  short ;  and  a  farmer  can  make  more  on 
ten  acres  well  tilled  than  his  whole  farm  would 
pay  in  ordinary  seasons,  besides  the  security  of 
seed  time  and  harvest,  Iread  and  meat.  2d,  The 
moral  effect  on  himself,  family,  and  the  world  at 
large  will  more  than  compensate  for  the  extra 
expense.  3d,  The  expense  of  culture  is  less,  pro¬ 
portionately.  4th,  Less  land  will  produce  the 
ordinary  amount ;  the  balance  can  rest.  5th, 
Smaller  farms,  better  culture,  and  greater  cer¬ 
tainty,  will  open  the  way  for  supporting  a  dens¬ 
er  population,  both  of  producers  and  consumers. 

Let  any  man  who  doubts  these  statements 
take  one,  two,  or  three  acres,  make  the  exper¬ 
iment,  and  report  the  result  for  the  benefit  of 
his  fellows.  Too  little  attention  is  given  to  this 
subject;  frequently  whole  districts  are  in  a  con¬ 
dition  of  starvation,  as  was  the  case  in  Kansas, 
solely  because  they  are  not  prepared  to  use  the 
means  nature  furnishes  bountifully.  From  my 
personal  knowledge  of  the  Kansas  River  and 
its  tributaries,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that 
in  the  valleys  of  those  streams  four  times  the 
amount  necessary  to  support  the  entire  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  State  could  have  been  produced. 
And  yet  Kansas  begged  for  seed  and  bread. 
Except  on  rivers  the  water  is  easily  diverted 
from  its  accustomed  channel,  and  directed'  where 
needed.  In  many  places  a  few  feet  of  spading, 
a  small  dam,  and  the  plow  does  the  balance  as 
fast  as  a  team  can  walk.  The  water  itself  fur¬ 
nishes'  power  to  lift  water  for  irrigation— wind 
mills  may  be  'made  to  do  the  work,  and  rather 
than  the  population  should  starve  of  beg,  horses 
and  cattle  could  be  used  to  advantage  where 
the  water  required  lifting  only  a  few  feet.  But 
usually  the  fall  in  the  stream  furnishes  all  the 
conditions  necessary.  With  the  great  amount  of 
fertile  soil  in  our  valleys,  how  easy  it  would  be 
to  secure  ourselves  against  want  and  dependence. 

The  fact  is,  by  concentrating  labor  on  the  val¬ 
leys- in  time  of  drouth,  pinching  scarcity  need 
never  be  felt.  This  subject  appeals  not  alone  to 


the  selfish  propensities  of  humanity,  but  will 
be  appreciated  by  the  true  philanthropist— one 
who  comprehends  the  moral  effect  of  plenty, 
both  on  the  buyer  and  the  seller,  and  the  abso¬ 
lute  necessity  of  a  regrdar  supply  of  food  and 
raiment  to  human  progress. 


Raising  Turnips. 

It  is  altogether  too  late  in  the  day  to  question 
the  utility  of  the  turnip  crop.  The  raising  of 
those  varieties  wanted  for  table  use,  is  no  unim¬ 
portant  matter.  W e  could  almost  as  soon  think 
of  Thanksgiving  dinner  without  tlie'turkey,  as 
without  the  savory  dish  of  early  white  Dutch 
turnips.  Carefully  stored  in  the  root  cellar,  or 
put  down  in  boxes  of  sand  in  the  common 
house  cellar,  they  will  keep  fresh  and  juicy  all 
winter.  For  spring  use,  commend  us  to  the 
purple-topped  Swede,  or  rutabaga.  We  do  not 
recommend  any  of  these  as  being  particularly 
easy  of  digestion ;  but,  eaten  in  moderation,  they 
serve  as  a  good  relish  and  accompaniment  to 
other  food.  For  stock  feeding  this  root  is  of  great 
value.  For  producing  milk,  for  fattening,  or 
for  keeping  up  the  general  health  of  cattle,  swine 
and  sheep,  through  the  cold  season,  their  impor¬ 
tance  is  not  easily  over-estimated.  It  is  a  great 
economy  to  use  them  especially  in  seasons  where 
there  is  a  scarcity  of  other  fodder.  A  leading 
English  agriculturist  once  said  that  the  failure 
of  the  turnip  crop  there  would  be  a  greater  blow 
to  the  nation’s  prosperity  than  the  failure  of  the 
Bank  of  England.  Nothing  like  this  would  be 
true  for  our  own  country,  perhaps ;  yet  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  turnip  crop  is  one  of  great  importance. 

The  first  of  this  month  is  in  time  for  sowing 
the  Rutabagas  and  Swedes,  but  a  longer  season 
is  desirable  if  wanted  for  stock  feeding.  With 
"other  varieties  we  may  follow  the  old  adage, 

“  Twenty-fifth  of  July,  sow  turnips,  wet  or  dry.” 

But  this,  like  other  adages,  must  be  taken  with 
qualification.  Sow  the  seed  in  July  whenever 
the  ground  is  moist  enough  to  give  the  seeds  a 
quick  start.  The  land  should  be  rich,  clear  of 
weeds,  light  and  warm :  a  black  muck,  rather 
sandy,  is  best.  If  a  piece  of  newly  cleared 
land  can  be  found,  turn  it  over  and  sow  on  that : 
the  crop  will  be  quite  sure.  The  seed  germi¬ 
nates  quickly,  and  insects  are  less  troublesome 
than  on  old  land.  Next  best  is*swarded  ground. 
The  soil  having  been  worked  line,  sow  in  drills 
half  an  inch  deep,  fifteen  inches  to  two  feet  apart, 
and  at  the  rate  of  one  and  a  half  pounds  to  the 
acre.  Abercrombie  says :  “  half  an  ounce  to 
every  hundred  square  feet.”  The  seeds,  will 
germinate  in  from  thirty  six  to  forty  eight  hours. 

As  soon  as  the  plants  are  up,  look  out  for 
weeds  and  insects.  Work  the  drills  with  culti¬ 
vator  or  wheel-hoe,  and  the  rapid  growth  will 
reward  all  the  labor.  When  the  plants  have 
made  rough  leaves  an  inch  broad,  hoe  them  and 
thin  out  to  six  or  eight  inches  apart.  Continue 
the  thinnings  afterwards,  until  the  roots  finally 
stand  eight  or  ten  inches  apart.  If  a  little  plas¬ 
ter  is  sown  broadcast  over  the  plants  when  well 
established,  it  will  give  them  increased  vigor. 

To  destroy  that  great  pest,  the  fly,  some  use 
soot,  ashes,  or,  air-slacked  lime,  strewing  it  on  the 
leaves  when  wet;  but  warm,  moist  weather  will 
soon  carry  .the  plants  beyond  the  reach  of  flies.  • 
Still,  . if  the  insects  persist,  and  the  young  plants 
are  eaten  up,  dig  up  the  ground  and  sow  again. 

An  Illinois  farmer,  speaking  of  the  expense 
of  living  at  the  West  says:  “It  will  vary  with 
the  size  of  the  family,  and  their  propensity  to 
gratify  pride , — an  expensive  article  in  a  new  country. 
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To  Improve  Sandy  Soils. 

The  defect  in  such  soils  is  chiefly  of  this  sort: 
They  are  mechanically  defective,  being  so  light 
and  porous  that  they  can  not  retain  moisture,  or 
manure,  if  applied.  Besides,  they  are  gener¬ 
ally  wanting  in  various  important  elements  of 
plant  growth.  Therefore,  to  improve  them,  we 
must  endeavor  to  supply  these  radical  defects. 
The  first  point  can  he  gained  by  spreading  a 
coat  of  clay  over  the  surface  and  dragging  it  in. 
This  will  improve  its  texture,  and  will  also  im¬ 
part  fertility.  Adhesiveness  and  strength  hav¬ 
ing  been  gained,  manure  from  the  barn-yard 
may  be  applied  as  fast  as  it  can  be  procured. 
Another  method  is  to  dress  such  lands  with 
rough  composts.  Prepare  the  heaps  at  leisure, 
in  the  barn-yard.  The  ingredients  may  be  such 
as  these:  ten  loads  of  stable  dung  mixed  with 
five  loads  of  clayey  soil,  twenty  bushels  of  ashes, 
and  the  same  amount  of  lime.  After  these  ar¬ 
ticles  have  been  well  incorporated,  let  the  mass 
lie  for  a  month  or  two;  then  it  will  be  ready 
for  use.  Such  a  compost,  it  is  easy  to  see,  will 
be  more  enduring,  and  better  in  all  respects, 
than  the  same  bulk  of  barn-yard  manure.  It 
will  improve  the  quality  of  the  land  permanent¬ 
ly,  and  will  enrich  it  with  a  fertility  which  will 
be  very  lasting.  On  every  farm  of  the  kind  here 
supposed,  there  should' be  one  or  more  compost 
heaps  of  some  sort  constantly  building. 


A  Ring  for  the  Bull’s  Nose. 

A  young  bull  is  sometimes  very  handsome, 
and  a  very  pleasant  thing  to  pet  and  fondle. 
Sometimes  children  cosset  and  handle  him  in 
the  pasture  and  yard  for  a  year  or  two,  when 
suddenly,  the  animal  turns  upon  them,  first  in 
play,  and  then  in  fury,  and  they  hardly  escape 
with  their  lives.'  Not  a  year  now  passes,  in 
which  we  do  not  hear  of  some  farmer  who,  be¬ 
ing  in  the  field  among  his  cattle,  is  set  upon 
by  his  fine  bull,  tossed  in  the  air,  gored  to  death, 
or  in  some  way  wounded  more  or  less  severely, 
and  perhaps  maimed  for  life. 

The  only  safe  way  to  handle  these  creatures, 
is  to  put  a  stout  ring  in  the  nose  of  each.  When 
this  is  once  done,  it  is  for  life.  The  operation 
is  not  so  cruel  as  some  imagine,  certainly  no 
more  so  than  the  barbaric  practice  of  boring  our 
children’s  ears,  for  hanging  rings  in  them.  (Why 


,  Bull-ring. 

,  not  bore  their  noses,  as  well  ?■)  Get  a 
|  cutting  punch  a  little  larger  than  the 
ring  to  be  inserted,  and  the  cartilage 
of  the  nose  can  be  perforated  at  a  single 
blow,  and  that  with  little  pain  to  the 
bull.  Then  put  in  the  ring,  screw  the 
parts  together,  (as  shown  in  the  cut,) 
and  the  wound  will  soon  heal  over. 
With  this  simple  contrivance,  the  most 
vicious  animal  can  be  safely  managed. 
In  leading  a  fractious  bull,'  it  is  al¬ 
ways  best  to  have  a  stout,  six-foot;  ash 
'or  hickory  staff  upon  which  is  a  spiral¬ 
ly  bent  end  ot  iron,  called  a  “  twist  hook;”  or 


to  which,  by  a  few  links  of  a  chain,  a  “  snap- 
hook”  is  firmly  attached.  A  bull  will  never  tear 
bis  ring  out  while  being  held  or  led  by  hand. 
Tied  to  a  post,  or  behind  a  cart,  sometimes  by  a 
sudden  start  he  will  tear  out  the  ring  before  he 
realizes  what  he  is  about.  In  such  a  case,  if 
seized  at  once  by  the  nose,  he  maybe  held.  But 
no  animal  should  ever  be  fastened  in  this  way. 
A  rope  around  the 
horns  is  the  proper 
fastening,  and  if  by 
any  means  this  gets 
loose  or  breaks,  then 
the  ring  will  generally 
hold.  The  ring  affords 
an  easy  means  of  get¬ 
ting  hold  of  a  fractious 
bull  in  a  pen,  box  stall, 
or  stable,  by  means  of 
a  “bull-leader”  as  des¬ 
cribed  and  shown  in 
the  cut.  What  fanner 
or  patriot  will  not  say : 

Anything,  oh !  any¬ 
thing,  to  prevent  a 
Bull-run,  whether  on  the  farm  or  the  battle  field ! 
The  “leading-clasps”  are  of  various  forms,  in 
general,  however,  like  the  one  shown  in  the  cut 
annexed,  and  differing  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  open  and  shut,  and  are  held  shut.  The  ball- 
tipped  ends  separated,  are  placed  within  the  nos¬ 
trils,  and  are  then  closed  together,  space  being 
left  for  the  cartilage  of  the  nose  between  them. 
They  can  not  be  unclasped  by  any  action  of  the 
bull,  nor  tom  out  without  subjecting  him  to  as 
great  pain  as  if  a  ring  were  torn  out.  These 
clasps  are  very  convenient  for  leading  any  neat 
animal  which  is  not  perfectly  docile.  When 
there  is  any  doubt  who  is  master,  a  ring  or  lead¬ 
ing-clasp  affords  to  the  mind  of  the  animal  a 
very  ready  solution  of  the  question.  For  bulls, 
however,  the  permanent  nose-jewel  above  de¬ 
scribed  is  decidedly  preferable. 


Notes  on  the  May  Agriculturist. 

BY  A  WESTERN  FARMER. 

Central  Park  Conservatory,  p.  133. — One  of  the 
best  things  possible — and  the  Parsons  are  the  very 
men  to  manage  such  an  enterprise  honorably  and 
successfully.  With  a  few  other  attachments,  such 
as  an  arboretum,  a  herbarium,  an  aquarium,  and  a 
zoological  garden,  as  we  hope  some  day  to  see,  the 
New-York  Central  Park  will  become  the  most  at¬ 
tractive  spot  in  North  America. 

Six  Good  Pears,  p.  133. — I  can  name  six  better  ones  : 
to  wit.:  Bloodgood,  or  Osband’s  Summer,  of  which 
you  may  take  your  choice,  or  have  both,  for  early ; 
Bartlett,  White,  and  Gray  Doyenne,  or  Virgalieu — 
if  you  can  grow  them  without  cracking ;  Brown 
Beurre,  -Seckel,  Winter  Nellis,  Glout  Morceau. 
These  will  all  grow  on  the  quince  for  dwarfs,  as 
well  as  the  “  six  good  ones,”  if  double  worked — 
if  folks  will  insist  on  having,  dwarfs — and  they 
flourish  finely  on  standards.  Why  our  nurserymen 
will  continue  to  laud  up  such  coarse  and  flavorless 
things  as  the  Duchesse,  and  Vicar,  I  can’t  imagine, 
only  that  they  are  showy,  and  succeed  better  on 
the  quince  than  almost  any  thing  else.  As  table 
fruit  they  are  worthless,  and  for  cooking,  decidedly 
inferior  to  a  score  of  others.  [But  the  fruit  sells, 
sometimes  at  a  dollar  a  pear. — En.] 

An  Agricultural  Bureau —  Who  shall  be  at  the  Head 
of  it,  p.  136. — Nobody — unless  he  can  be  better  than 
any  thing  who  has  yet  figured  in  that  department. 
Genl.  Banks  may  be  a  good  man  for  aught  I  know, 
provided  he’ll  throw  aside  his  politics — when  he 
gets  there.  Such  an  office  needs  a  common-sense 
man,  whose  tastes  and  proclivities  are  decidedly 
agricultural,  and  has  gumption  enough  to  discrimi¬ 


nate  between  the  pretensions  of  quacks,  and  hon¬ 
est,  well-tried  experience.  The'  trade  of  adminis¬ 
tering  such  a  Department  of  the  Government,  has 
yet  to  be  learned  by  whoever  may  be  the  incum¬ 
bent,  and  the  office  should  not  be  one  of  rotation, 
or  removable  without  cause. 

Bead  Animals  for  Manure,  p.  140. — True,  every 
word  of  it ;  and  if  men  would  only  believe  such 
things,  thousands  of  dead  carcasses  which  every 
year  pollute  the  air  with  their  putridity  would  be 
turned  into  the  most  fertilizing  materials. 

Tim  Bunker  on  the  Horn- Ail,  p.  140. — “  Tim”  is  a 
great  man  in  his  line,  and  utters  a  deal  of  homely 
truth  in  his  neighborhood  observations.  But,  some¬ 
how  or  other,  Tim’s  grammar  and  style  have  won¬ 
derfully  improved  of  late.  I  think  he  must  have 
been  taking  evening  lessons  in  spelling  and  punctu¬ 
ation  of  his  district  schoolmaster. 

The  best  Team  on  the  Farm,  p.  140— You  can’t  make 
a  northern  farmer  drive  a  mule  team,  unless  he 
goes  off  South  and  couples  “niggers”  with  his 
mules,  and  then  he  becomes  a  worse  “driver”  of 
both  than  him  “  to  the  manor  born.”  Off  South, 
the  mule  is  decidedly  the  best  and  most  profitable 
team.  I  have  seen  scores  of  arguments,  pro  and 
con ,  as  to  the  best  and  most  profitable  teams  for 
northern  farmers  to  use,  and  the  advocate  of  each 
was  right  or  wrong — according  to  circumstances. 
On  good  lands,  and  free  soils,  horses  are  best.  On 
poor  lands,  and  over  rough  soils,  oxen  are  prefer¬ 
red.  Horses  are  indispensable  for  marketing  pur¬ 
poses,  where  a  man’s  time  is  worth  any  thing.  In 
my  own  practice  I  have  always  used  both,  finding 
each  preferable  for  certain  kinds  of  labor.  Every 
man  must  judge  for  himself,  by  his  own  experience, 
which  of  either,  or  both,  he  is  to  prefer.  The 
whole  article  is  capital: 

A  few  Hints  about  Plowing,  p.  141. — A  good  article. 
But  after  all,  the  farmer  must  know  his  soil,  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  best  manner  of  plowing  it.  Heavy 
clays  require  a  different  mode  of  plowing  from  fria¬ 
ble  loams,  or  gravels ;  and  the  natural,  or  acquired 
fertility  of  the  soil  has  much  to  do  with  it  also.  I 
know  lands  where  you  may  bury  the  plow  to  the 
beam,  and  all  the  better  for  it,  while  in  others  six 
inches  is  abundance.  One  may  theorize  until  he  is 
gray,  and  never  draw  a  right  conclusion.  Experi¬ 
ence,  with  theory,  is  the  sure  way  to  test  all  things. 

Sorghum  Syrup  far  North,  p.  143. — I  doubt  wheth¬ 
er  this  can  be  made  a  paying  crop  north  of  41p. 
The  cane  requires  a  long  summer  and  a  hot  sun 
to  develop  its  saccharine  to  the  utmost.  We  have 
millions  of  acres  of  the  best  sorghum  lands  at 
about  41°,  and  one  or  two  degrees  south  of  it ;  and 
while  they  are  sure  for  its  growth,  it  is  hardly  worth 
while  to  run  much  risk  for  a  chance  crop  north  of  it. 
Better  work  our  lauds  with  something  that  is  certain 
in  production,  and  exchange  that,  or  the  avails  of 
it,  for  the  wwcertain  ones  that  we  need. 

Timothy  Mowing-Lands,  p.  143. — Partly  true,  and 
partly  not.  Timothy  is  not  “  apoorpasturegrass,” 
and  “  every  body  ”  don't  “  know  it.”  I  assert  it  to 
be  among  the  very  best  of  pasture  grasses,  and  if 
anybody  don’t  believe  it,  let  him  turn  his  stock  into 
a  field  of  mixed  grasses,  and  wherever  the  timothy 
predominates,  see  how  eagerly  they  will  crop 
it  in  preference  to  the  others.  Timothy  can  be  fed 
too  close,  I  acknowledge,  and  it  should  never  be  fed 
in  the  Spring  of  the  year.  Nor  should  heavy  stock 
ever  be  turned  upon  it  when  the  ground  is  soft,  as 
late  in  the  Fall  or  Winter,  for  their  heavy  tread 
willpofiA  and  destroy  it.  I  have  had  timothy,  with 
other  grasses,  in  pasture  for  more  than  twenty 
yeai’s,  where  it  holds  its  own  with  them,  and  has 
been  pastured  with  every  thing  that  eats  grass  on 
the  farm.  My  rule  is  always  to  sow  a  good  share 
of  timothy  on  both  pasture  and  mowing  lands 
when  I  lay  them  down  with  red  clover.  The  blue 
grass  and  white  clover  will  come  in  of  themselves 
where  the  land  is  natural  to  them ;  and  so  will  red- 
top,  on  moist  grounds — one  of  the  best  of  our  grass¬ 
es  for  either  pasture,  or  hay. 

The  Apple  Orchard ,  p.  145.— A  good  article,  and 
■  to  appearance,  by  a  practiced  hand.-  As  to  varieties 
for  cultivation,  no  positive  rules,  irrespective  of  soil  . 
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climate,  and  locality  of  the  orchardist,  will  apply. 
The  demand  of  the  market,  and  the  varieties  most 
favorable  to  the  soil  and  climate,  must  measurably 
govern.  A  good  apple  in  one  place  may  be  worth¬ 
less  in  another,  and  no  man’s  ipse  dimt  of  a  “best 
selection  ”  is  worth  a  copper  for  all  localities.  I 
need  not  go  into  particulars  to  prove  the  truth  of 
this ;  but  if  any  one  doubts  it,  let  him  try,  and  an 
experience  of  a  dozen  years  will  show  him  that  he 
has  fooled  away  a  good  share  of  both  his  time  and 
money.  I  am  this  Spring  grafting  over  many  well 
grown  trees  with  sure  and  productive  kinds,  in 
place  of  the  fancy  things  that  I  was  thoughtless 
enough  to  put  in  because  some  partial  ignoramus 
made  me  believe  they  would  do  well  with  me,  be¬ 
cause  they  were  favorite  kinds  three  hundred  miles 
away.  The  table  of  “  best  apples  for  different  lo¬ 
calities  ”  is  useful,  and  no  doubt  reliable,  as  founded 
on  the  experience  of  those  who  “voted  ”  them. 
[These  remarks  may  as  well  be  applied  to  pears.] 

Crinoline  Flower  Pots  !  p.  149. — Well,  what  next? 
I  thought  the  “  wimmcn”  had  all  the  crinoline  to 
themselves;  and  if  the  flower  pots  are  coming  in 
for  a  share  of  the  article,  where  will  it  end  ? 

“  Hulled  Corn."— Yes  ;  it  used  to  be  good  in  my 
boyhood,  when  potatoes-and-milk,  bean-porridge, 
johnnycake  and  brown  bread  were  every-day  edibles 
on  the  table.  But  since  wheat  flour  and  rice  have 
got  to  be  plenty  and  cheap,  our  housekeepers  have 
found  out  that  it  is  “  too  much  trouble  ”  to  make 
the  “hulled  corn.”  Yet,  it  is  good,  I  admit— if 
you  can  get  the  “ley”  taste  all  out  of  it.  But,  as 
things  go,  I  never  expect  to  eat  a  dish  of  hulled 
corn  again ;  aud  I  don’t  know  that  I  shall  cry  about 
it,  cither.  I  don’t  believe  even  “  Aunt  Mary  ”  cares 
much  about  sweltering  over  a  pot,  with  her  ash- 
barrel  and  ley  kettle  lumbering  up  her  washroom, 
for  the  sake  of  getting  up  a  dish  which  the  majority 
of  her  “  young  folks  ”  will  be  inclined  to  turn  up 
their  noses  at  when  they  find  out  that  “  poor  folks  ” 
lived  on  it  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  ago. 


Buckwheat— Its  Place  in  our  Agriculture. 

Buckwheat  fills  a  place  in  our  list  of  crops 
that  no  other  plant  can.  It  has  the  name  of  the 
lazy  man’s  crop,  from  the  little  preparation  the 
land  needs  for  its  cultivation,  and  the  ease  with 
which  it  may  he  grown.  This  is  perhaps  the 
chief  objection  to  the  crop ;  it  favors  slack  hus¬ 
bandry,  and  yields  a  remunerative  crop  so  long 
that  some  lands  have  been  entirely  run  out  by 
cropping  with  it.  You  can  skin  land  more  ef¬ 
fectually  with  buckwheat  than  with  any  other 
crop.  On  this  account,  and  some  others,  the 
crop  is  not  a  favorite  one  with  many  of  our  best 
farmers.  It  is  said  to  poison  the  land  for  corn, 
and  the  cases  are  pretty  numerous  where  corn 
following  buckwheat  has  failed.  The  succession 
is  certainly  not  to  be  recommended.  The  seed 
also  remains  in  the  land  for  a  year  or  two  after 
it  is  sown,  and  makes  its  appearance  among  sub¬ 
sequent  crops  more  than  any  other  grain.  To 
the  farmer  who  loves  clean  seed,  this  is  a  serious 
objection.  It  can  be  remedied  by  following  it 
with  a  hoed  crop,  or  by  stocking  down  to  grass. 

Buckwheat  may  be  sown  where  other  crops 
have  failed,  or  could  not  be  planted  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  wetness  of  the  land,  or  lateness  in 
its  preparation.  It  is  usually  sown  from  the 
middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of  July,  the  latter 
month  generally  being  preferred,  where  the  ob¬ 
ject  is  to  get  grain.  If  sown  too  early,  there  is 
danger  that  the  grain  will  not  fill  out  well  in 
the  hot  weather  of  August.  If  too  late  it  is  lia¬ 
ble  to  be  cut  off  by  the  early  frosts. 

The  yield  is  generous,  even  on  soils  where 
other  grains  would  not  pay.  But  we  doubt  the 
policy  of  growing  this  or  any  other  grain  with¬ 
out  manure.  There  is  no  crop,  not  even  turnips, 
to  which  Peruvian  guano  is  so  well  adapted,  and 


on  which  it  shows  such  marked  results.  We 
have  seen  a  heavy  crop  grown  on  exhausted 
land  with  only  a  bag  to  the  acre.  From  ten  to 
fifteen  bushels  to  the  acre  is  a  common  yield  on 
rather  poor,  though  not  exhausted,  land.  With 
the  guano  the  yield  is  frequently  doubled.  Where 
this  is  the  case  it  makes  a  very  handsome  profit 
on  the  manure.  But  it  is  only  in  special  emer¬ 
gencies  and  where  there  is  a  deficiency  of  farm¬ 
yard  manure,  that  guano  is  to  be  recommended. 
The  like  benefit  will  not  accrue  from  its  use  the 
second  year  upon  the  same  land. 

It  is  an  excellent  cleansing  crop,  where  land 
has  become  foul  with  charlock,  wild  worm-wood, 
Canada  thistles,  and  other  weeds.  It  grows  so 
rapidly  that  it  gets  the  start  of  all  other  plants, 
and  keeps  it.  It  completely  shades  the  ground. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  it  is  so  often  sown  upon 
swales,  and  brush  pasture  recently  cleared, 
where  there  are  many  coarse  clods.  The  roots 
and  sods  are  kept  moist  by  the  shade,  and  de¬ 
composition  goes  on  rapidly.  It  is  well  adapted 
to  newly  cleared  lands  full  of  vegetable  matter. 

Buckwheat  stands  high  among  the  plants  to 
be  turned  in  for  manure.  It  matures  so  rapidly 
that  two  crops  can  be  turned  under  in  a  season, 
or  a  crop  of  clover,  and  a  crop  of  buckwheat  fol¬ 
lowing.  It  does  admirably  well  to  precede  a 
crop  of  rye.  It  may  be  sown  any  time  before 
the  first  of  this  month,  turned  in  the  last  of 
August,  and  the  rye  sown  soon  after.  It  is  claim¬ 
ed  by  those  who  have  tried  the  experiment  for 
several  years,  that  a  crop  of  rye  may  be  taken 
from  the  land  every  year  by  this  process,  and 
the  soil  all  the  while  improve. 

Two  to  four  pecks  are  ample  seed  for  an 
acre,  the  less  quantity  being  used  on  rich  land. 
For  feeding,  it  is  nearly  equal  to  Indian  corn. 
John  Johnston,  who  is  authority  in  fattening 
cattle,  prefers  a  feed  of  one  half  buckwheat,  to 
one  wholly  of  corn,  at  the  same  price.  It  is 
used  extensively  for  fattening  poultry  and  swine, 
both  whole,  and  ground  with  other  grains.  A 
very  common  provender  in  New-England  is 
oats,  corn  and  buckwheat  mixed  in  equal  parts 
and  ground.  This  is  mixed  with  potatoes  for 
swine,  and  with  hay  for  working  horses. 


Tobacco  Cultivation— No.  V. 

The  tobacco  fields  have,  by  the  first  of  July,  es¬ 
caped  the  dangers  of  infancy,  and  though  many 
a  plant  has  become  a  “  cast  away,”  or  fallen  in 
the  field  of  conflict  with  worms,  sun,  and  storms, 
the  thinned  ranks  have  been  filled,  and  raw  re¬ 
cruits  are  making  up  for  lost  time.  Hot-days  with 
occasional  showers,  cause  tobacco  to  “  grow  like 
a  weed.”  There  is  little  danger  of  dry  weather 
injuring  the  crop,  if  the  ground  has  been  well 
prepared,  and  the  surface  is  kept  stirred  so  long 
as  it  is  possible  without  tearing  the  leaves.  Af¬ 
ter  this,  the  thick  leaves  so  shade  the  ground 
that  it  is  kept  moist. 

The  hawk-moths  or  sphinges  begin  to  fly  in 
July,  or  perhaps  earlier,  but  at  this  time  are  first 
particularly  noticeable.  The  Sphinx  Carolina , 
(the  hornblower  moth,)  is  the  parent  of  the  to¬ 
bacco  worm.  It  is  a  very  large  moth  which  flies 
at  dusk,  seeking  its  food,  which  is  honey,  in  va¬ 
rious  flowers  open  at  night— potato  blossoms, 
wild  evening  primrose  ( (Enothera ),  foxgloves, 
and  other  garden  flowers,  but  particularly  in  the 
large  funnel-shaped  blossoms  of  the  stramo¬ 
nium  or  Jamestown-weed,  ( Datura  stramonium). 
This  moth  is  as  large  and  has  somewhat  the 
flight  of  a  small  bird,  hovering  about  here  and 
there— quick  in  its  motions,  not  very  shy,  and 
resting  before  the  flowers  into  which  it  thrusts 


its  long  thread-like  proboscis,  which  in  its  flight 
is  curled  up  like  a  watch  spring.  The  moth  is  of 
an  ash-gray  color;  fore-wings  with  blackish, 
wavy  lines;  hind- wings,  whitish  in  the  middle, 
with  four  black  bands,  the  two  central  ones 
narrow  and  jagged;  fringes  spotted  with  white; 
five  orange-colored  spots  on  each  side  the  abdo¬ 
men;  the  proboscis  excessively  long.  The  spread 
of  the  wings  is  often  5  inches.  The  more  there 
are  killed  of  these  moths  the  fewer  will  be  the 
worms  in  the  field.  The  eggs  are  deposited  near 
the  edge  of  the  leaf  on  the  underside,  and  hatch 
in  about  a  week.  The  apple-green  larvae  feed 
very  quietly  on  the  undersurface  for  some  time, 
but  finally  become  quite  active  and  ravenous. 

Poisoning  the  Hornblowers. — The  moth  may  be 
easily  killed  by  watching  near  some  of  the  flow¬ 
ers  mentioned  and  striking  them  down.  If  the 
common  fly  poison  of  the  shops,  called  “  cobalt," 
(but  really  black  arsenic,  though  the  majority  of 
druggists  and  other  dealers  do  not  know  it,)  be 
very  finely  pulverized,  and  two  ounces  be  put 
into  a  half  pint  phial,  and  filled  up  with  equal 
parts  honey  and  water,  after  standing  a  few 
hours  it  makes  a  seductive  and  fatal  beverage  to 
the  hornblowers.  The  best  way  to  administer 
it  is,  by  means  of  a  little  syringe,  to  drop  half  a 
dozen  drops  in  each  available  flower  of  the  stra¬ 
monium  situated  near  the  fields,  and  in  case  these 
are  not  abundant,  in  the  blossoms  of  the  other 
flowers  mentioned.  It  is  a  good  plan  also  to 
pick  some  stramonium  flowers  and  place  them, 
filled  with  the  poisoned  nectar,  in  the  tobacco 
field  at  the  time  the  moths  are  laying  their  eggs. 
In  fact  we  think  for  bee-keepers  the  poisoning- 
should  be  effected  by  putting  the  bait  altogether 
in  plucked  flowers,  which  would  wither  before 
the  bees  fly  much.  Of  course  since  the  moths 
fly  only  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  the  poison¬ 
ing  must  be  done  at  that  time.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  cases  reported  of  this  poisoning,  being  very 
successful,  and  we  have  therefore  given  the 
method  in  detail. 

A  flock  of  young  turkeys  will  make  way  with 
an  immense  number  of  worms,  and  without  doing 
any  special  damage  to  the  leaves,  particularly  if 
they  visit  the  field  in  the  early  morning  when 
most  of  the  worms  are  under  the  lower  leaves. 
It  is  not  a  very  agreeable  duty  of  the  field  hands 
to  find  and  crush  between  the  fingers  as  many 
of  these  worms  as  possible ;  but  to  this  end  the 
field  must  often  be  thoroughly  searched  through, 
investigation  being  made  at  every  hoeing,  and 
oftener,  if  necessary.  When  the  plants  grow 
too  large  to  be  hoed,  and  the  large  leaves  form 
in  the  perfection  of  which  the  great  value  of  the 
crop  consists,  vigilance  must  increase.  Instead 
of  crushing  the  worms,  when  they  are  abundant 
we  advise  bagging  them,  (each  man  having  a 
pocket  or  bag  at  his  side).  It  is  less  disgusting, 
and  a  supply  of  chicken-meat  is  thus  obtained. 

It  is  in  August  that  the  greatest  labor  and 
care  is  necessary  to  prevent  injury  from  the 
worms,  and  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  “  top  ”  the 
plants  before  the  middle  of  the  same  month.  In 
some  very  forward  fields,  however,  the  plants 
will  be  ready  for  topping  by  August  1st.  This 
is  done  by  breaking  off  the  tops  about  2  or  2  A 
feet  high,  according  to  the  vigor  of  the  plant. 
The  object  of  this  is  to  throw  into  the  leaves 
that  force  which  would  otherwise  be  expended- 
in  producing  seed.  Branches  will  start  from  the 
axils  of  the  leaves,  and  must  be  watched  and 
removed  continually.  The  plant  should  be  top¬ 
ped  before  these  “suckers”  start,  and  higher 
or  lower,  according  to  the  season,  and  the  time 
left  for  maturing  the  leaves.  This  will  form  the 
subject  of  our  next  article  on  tobacco  culture. 
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The  Articles  on  Winter  Wheat. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  some  15 
essays  or  articles  on  the  culture  of  Winter  wheat, 
return  two  articles,  and  recommend  a  division  of  the 
premiiim.  One  is  the  soundest  and  best,  but  very 
brief ;  the  other  more  in  detail,  hut  rather  old  fogy- 
ish,  and  both  describe  the  practice  rather  of  Eastern, 
than  of  Western  or  prairie  farmers.  The  general 
principles  of  wheat  culture  depend  upon  the  nature 
of  the  grain,  and  are  invariable.  The  details' of' 

•  culture  vary  with  the  soil;  and  the  climate,  the 
danger  from  insects,  the  demands  of  the  market,  f 
the  expense  of  labor,  etc.  We  are ,  disappointed  in 
not  having  received,  in  response  to  the  liberal  pre¬ 
miums  offered,  essays  involving  more  thought  and 
■labor,  and  it  may  pertinently  be  asked :  “If  neither 
of  the  articles  are  worthy  of  the  prize,  how  can  you 
justify  a  division  of  it?”  We  do  not  like  to  go  be¬ 
hind  the  decision  of  a  committee,  and  besides,  there 
are  very  many  valuable  and  practical  hints  and  di¬ 
rections  in  the  articles,  taken  together. 

The  necessity  or  great  desirableness  of  under¬ 
draining  is  not  sufficiently  brought  out.  The  nu¬ 
merous  and  explicit  articles  previously  published 
in  the  Agriculturist  on  this  subject,  find  iu  this  crop 
important  application.  The  recommendation  to 
provide  surface  drains,  in  the  second  article,  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  long,  account  of  the  surface  drain- 
.  age  of  wheat  fields,  which  we  have  thought  it  best  ' 
to  omit.  Thorough  underdraining  with  tiles,  four 
feet  deep  and  2%  rods  apart,  is  doubtless  the  best  pre¬ 
liminary  preparation  a  wheat  field  can  have,  unless 
it  be  drained  by  nature,  and  gravel  beds,  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  render  further,  drainage  unneeded. 
Stone-drains,  brush-drains,  wood-drains,  are  each  ad¬ 
visable  under  certain  circumstances;  and  in  the 
stoneless  soils  of  the  West,  mole-draining  by  sim¬ 
ply  passing  a  “mole”  or  “mole plow”  through  the 
ground  at  a  depth  of  20  to  30  inches,  is  found  of 
great  service,  affording  a  means  of  draining  the 
prairies  at  a  cost  of  8  to  10  cents  per  rod,  in  a  man¬ 
ner  which  will  last  for  several  years. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  culling  heads  for  one’s 
own  seed  is  exceedingly  advantageous.  This  is 
done  by  letting  the  best  part  of  the  field  stand  to 
get  very  nearly  or  quite  ripe,  and  then  .going  into 
it  and  plucking  the  largest  and  longest  heads,  sep¬ 
arating  the  shrunken  grain  after  it  is  thrashed  or 
rubbed  out.  It  will  pay,  and  where  wheat  is  drilled 
.may  very:easily  be  done..  This  process  should  ;be 
followed  up  for  several  years  in  order  to  secure  the 
best  results— planting  culled  seed  grown  from 
culled  seed.  The  wheat  is  an  improvable  plant, 
perhaps  the  most  so  of  all  our  cereals.  In  thife 
way,  new  varieties  maybe  originated,  with  plumper 
grain,  giving  a  larger  yield  to  the  acre,  and  more 
flour  to  the  bushel.  This  process  pays  well  in  Eng¬ 
land,  in  the  higher  price  sueh  improved  wheat  brings 
for  seed— frequently  three  times  the  price  of  mil¬ 
ler’s  wheat. 

In  regard  to  drilling,  our  farmers  shrink  from  it 
on  account  of  the  cost  of  the  drill.  Necessity  or  ‘ 
supposed  necessity  influences  a  feeling  of  prefer¬ 
ence  ;  and  so  indiscriminate  broadcast  sowing  finds 
advocates.  There  is  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  most 
who  can  afford  to  use  one,  that  the  grain  drill  very 
soon  pays  for  itself.  The  principles  upon  which  it 
operates  apply  to  all  soils,  and  the  results  of  its  use 
are  very  uniformly  advantageous. 

The  use  of  the  reaping  machine  is  gaining  advo¬ 
cates  very  .rapidly,  as  machines  come  to  be  more 
conveniently  managed.  It  is  true  that  lusty  cradlers 
will  lay  down  an  acre  of  wheat  in  a  very  short  time, 

.  with  less  waste  flora  shelling  if  the  grain:  be  too 
ripe— and  on  small  farms,  or  in  small  fields,  with  less 
expense ;  but  when  the  fields  are  extensive,  the  grain 
in  a  proper  state  and  the  reaper' a  good  one,  the. 
comparison  of  the  relative  convenience  and  expense 
will  be  in  favor  of  the  machine.  The  same  is  truer 
in  regard  to  thrashing ; — either  unskilled  hands,  a 
poor  machine,  or  a  small  quantity  of  grain  to  be, 
thrashed,  will  be  a  .reason  ,  why  thrashing  by  the 
flail  would  be  preferred.  Grain  caps  were  comment¬ 
ed  upon  in  the  .June  Agriculturist;  w.e  believe  in 
them,  and  though  not  so  much  needed  for  grain  as 


for  hay,  they  will  turn  rain  perfectly,  and  may  save 
the  entire  crop  from  sprouting.  - 
The  great  want,  perhaps,  in  wheat-growing,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  older  States,  is  the  conviction  that 
the  thing  can  be  made  to  pay.  As  soon  as  our  farm¬ 
ers  can  see  this,  they  will  learn  how  to  do  it.  This 
conviction  is  growing,  we  have  no  doubt,  in  many 
of  the  districts  where  wheat  had  been  abandoned 
for  a  time.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  crop  failed  so 
generally  in  New-England,  for  it  certainly  requires 
more  skill,  if  nof  more  manure,  than  most  other 
crops.  It  went  out  more  from' lack  of  manure, 
than  from  the  multitude  of  its  enemies,  though  we 
:  would  by  no  means  underrate  the  latter.  A  farmer 
sowed  without  manure  upon  poor  land,  and  got  a 
poor  crop,  as  he  deserved  to.  The  trouble  was  in 
the  man,  not  in  the  plant.  A  few  farmers  who  were 
willing  to  do  justice  to  the  plant,  have  never  ceased 
to  get  a  paying  crop:  Gov.  Colby,  of  New-Hamp- 
shire,'  boasts  that  neither  he  nor  his  fathers  ever 
bought  a  barrel  of  flour.  * 


Cultivation  of  Winter  Wheat. 


Wheat,  one  of  the  greatest  staples  of  the  country, 
if  rightly  managed  may  be  made  one  of  the  most 
profitable  of  our  cereals,  upon  almost  any  soil. 
Twenty  years’  experience  has  demonstrated  to  me 
that  we  hardly  need  fail  of  success,  if  the  following- 
mode  of  proceeding  be  strictly  followed. 

SELECTION  OP  SEED. 

Select  none  but  the  best  seed  of  bearded  wheat. 
The  White  chaff  is  preferable,  it  being  worth  some 
ten  cents  more  per  bushel  in  Eastern  markets.  Pre¬ 
pare  a  strong  brine — do  not  depend  upon  old  beef 
or  pork  brine,  and  wash  as  long  as  any  filth  or  im¬ 
mature  grain  rises  to  the  surface.  By  this  process 
we  shall  expel  from  two  to  three  quarts  of  foul  seed 
and  shrunken  grain  per  bushel,  from  what  would 
be  called  an  “  extra”  article.  Seed  prepared  in  this 
manner  will  send  up  none  but  the  most  hardy  and 
vigorous  plants,  consequently  will  be  less  liable  to 
winter-kill;  and  as  like  produces  like,  we  may  look 
for  an  article  in  the  increase  equal  if  not  superior 
to  that  which  was  sown.  Add  three  quarts,  of  dry, 
fresh-slacked  lime  to  every  bushel,  of  wheat ;  mix 
up  thoroughly  two.  days,  or  two  weeks,  previous, to 
sowing.  This  is  important — neglect  the  lime  and  nine 
times  out  of  ten  you  will  have  more  or  less  smut; 
which  will  depreciate  the  value  of  the  wheat. 

PREPARATION  OF  GROUND,  SEEDING,  ETC. 

The  ground,  if  rich  and  strong  enough,  may  be 
sown  after  peas,  otherwise,  after  summer,  fallow. 
In  either  case,  manure  on  the  surface,  and  plow  or 
drag  in  with  the  wheat.  T  prefer  to  use  about  fif- 
teen  loads  to  the  acre  thus  prepared ;  then,  after 
sowing  thinly,  to  plow  it  in.  The  seed,  by  coming 
in  immediate  Contact  with  the  manure,  receives  a 
thrifty  and  vigorous  start,  which  it  otherwise  would 
not  attain.  This  I  think  is  highly  important  to  in¬ 
sure  success.  1  have  never  used  the  “drill,  but  in  its 
stead  Ide’s  .cultivator  which  answers  a  good  purpose. 
If  you  harrow  in  the  seed,  in  no  ease  roll  after¬ 
wards,  as  the  inequalities  of  the  surface  will'prevent 
the  snow  from  blowing  off,  and  the  plants  will  beless 
liable  to  be  affected  by  frost.  But  if  covered  with  a 
drill  or  cultivator  this  precaution  is  unnecessary, 
the  seed  being  so  much' deeper,  and  the  roots  les's 
exposed.  When  the  ground  is  settled  in  Spring,  go 
over  with  a  heavy  roller;  it  covers  many  exposed 
roots  and  often  adds  five  to  seven  bushels  per  acre. 

Have  the  ground  well  pulverised  previous  to  sow¬ 
ing  ;  it  is  useless  to  sow  on  lumpy  and  badly  prepared 
soil.  In  ease  there  is  no  manure  tobe  had,  cover  the 
surface  immediately  after  sowing  and  before  the 
wheat  starts,  with,  a  light  layer  of  straw;  the 
wheat  in  a  short  time  will  come  through,  and  pre¬ 
vent  it  from  blowing,  off.  The  straw  will  act  as  a 
mulch,  and  the  ground  being  shaded  will  retain  the 
moisture;  andif  the  soil.  is.  not  very  poor  you  may 
expect  a  good  paying  crop.  Two  and:a-half  bushels 
salt  per  acre  tends  to  prevent  rust,  makes  the  straw, 
strong  and  bright,  and  gives  the  young  wheat  a  dark 


color.  If  any  one-  doubts  the  truth  of  this  State¬ 
ment,  I  hope  he  Will  make  the  experiment,  and  my 
word  for  it,  he  will  at  once  adopt  the  practice.  I 
know  of  no  better  mode  to  prevent  the  ravages  of 
the  midge  than  early  sowing,  and  even  this  some¬ 
times  fails.  The  last  week  in  August,  or  the  first  in 
:  September,  I  would  prefer,  but  this  depends  upon 
'circumstances  ;  if  the  weather  is  dry  and  hot,  I  would 
rather  wait  until  October.  Some-years  since  I 
made  an  experiment  to  test  early  and  late  sowing. 
One  piece  was  sowed  the  last  week  in  August ;  one 
the  last  week  in  September,  and  one  the  middle  of 
October,' or.  the  same  kind  of  soil  and  treated,  in 
every  respect  alike.  There  was  no  difference  in  the 
time’of  ripening  or  in  the  quality  of  the  grain,  but 
the  earliest  sowed  produced  the  longest  heads,  con¬ 
sequently  yielded  more  per  acre. 

I  do  not  sow  plaster  on  wheat,  as  it  tends  to  rust, 
and  increases  the  bulk  of- straw  but  not  of  grain. 

HARVESTING. 

Cut  wheat  as  soon  as  the  straw  presents  a  golden 
appearance  below  the  head  to  the  first  joint.  The 
grain  will  be  somewhat  soft,  but  there  need  be  no 
fear  of  shrinkage ;  it  will  produce  more  and  bettor 
flour  per  bushel  than  if  let  stand  until  it  becomes 
thoroughly  dry.  Bind  in  small  sheaves ;  put  them 
in  a  stook  capped  with  two  sheaves  securely  bound 
on.  Put  up  in  this  manner  wheat  will  stand  through 
a  long  spell  of  wet  weather  without  any  fear  of 
growing.  If  possible  thrash  with  a  machine  as  it  is 
drawn  to  the  barn  ;  it  will  save  once  handling  and 
■it  may  then  at  onee.be  secured  from  all  kinds  ,  of 
vermin  and  will  be  free  from  filth,  which  will  en¬ 
hance  its  value.  Of  course  if  the  above  directions 
are  followed,  your  wheat  will  be  of  such  a  superior 
quality  that  it  will  be  marketed  at  your  own  door 
for  seed,  which  will  save  the  expense  of  transpor¬ 
tation,  and  will  command  fifty  cents  more  per  bush¬ 
el  than  an  ordinary  article,  and  in  proof  of  the  above 
theory  I  will  give  you  the  result  of  two  fields 
treated  as  I  have  prescribed.  From  one  acre  and 
four  rods,  forty  three  and  one  half  bushels,  sold  for 
seed  at  two  dollars  per  bushel.  On  the  other  field 
I  sowed  fourteen  and  one  half  bushels,  and  harvest¬ 
ed  three  hundred  and  fifteen  bushels. 


[PRIZE  ARTICLE.] 

Cultivation  of  Winter  Wheat. 

BY  JOHN  S.  GESNER,  CANADA  WEST. 

The  writer’s  experience  in  the  cultivation  of  win¬ 
ter  wheat  extends  over  sixteen  years  upon  loamy 
clay,  and  four  years  upon  sandy  laud.  I  shall  give 
it  just  as  I  would  talk,  it. 

DRAINAGE. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  ensure  a  good  crop 
that  the  land  be  thoroughly  drained— underdrainihg, 
if  done  properly,  is  without  doubt  the  best;. but 
open  or  surface  draining  is  the  most  common,  and 
is  that  upon  which  my  experience  has  been  formed. 
I  think  that  a  field  can  not  be  too  well  drained, 
not  only  after  it  is  sown,  but  previously— and  that 
extra  labor  in  clearing  out  and  keeping  clear  every 
ditch,  and  digging  large  outlets,  is  amply  rewarded 
by  the  extra  yield. 

SOIL. 

A  loamy  clay  I  consider  the  best  for  wheat.  I 
would  prefer  four  or  five  inches  of  loam,  with  clay 
subsoil.  This  I  always  summer  fallow— plow  in 
May,  deep. as  I  can,  putting  on  two  teams  if  one 
will  not  turn  it  deep  enough,  harrow  well,  cross 
plow  in  June,  in  July  cultivate  with  a  two. horse 
cultivator,  or  scrabbler.  The  latter  part  of  August 
manure  Well,  and  immediately  plow  again  iu  11-foot 
ridges,  cutting  narrow,  deep  furrows. 

If  the  soil  be  light  and  sandy  I  would  summer- 
fallow  only  in  case  of  a  new  or  weedy  piece  of  land, 
which  I  intended  to  seed  down.  My  way  is  to  turn 
under  a  good  crop  of  clover  about  the  middle  of 
June.  The  clover  may  be  fed  off  until  nearly  the 
first  of  June,  at  which  time  sow  about  2  bushels  of 
gypsum  (piaster)  per  acre.’  This  will  give  the  clover 
a  good  growth,  and  will  be  of  service  to'  the  com¬ 
ing  wheat.  .Plow  in  the  clover  deeply;  apiece  of 
chain  about  3  feet  long  fastened  to  the  coulter  oi 
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the  plow  so  us  to  drag  in  the  farrow,  will  be  found 
of  service  in  helping  to  turn  under  the  clover.  Ma¬ 
nure  well,  and  use  the  two-horse  cultivator  thor¬ 
oughly  about  the  last  of  August,  and  you  have  a 
good  seed-bed. 

VARIETIES. 

My  favorite  kind  of  wheat  is  a  bearded  variety, 
known  as  the'  “  Kentucky  White,”  or  “  Hutchin¬ 
son’s.”  I  know  that  bald  varieties,  such  as  “Blue 
Stem,”  “Soule’s”  and  “White  Flint”  will,  if  not 
damaged  by  insects  or  rust,  yield  the  most  per  acre, 
but  owing  to  the  midge  (see  Insects),  I  much  prefer 
bearded  varieties-:  Take  the  earliest,  best  and  clean- 
est  wheat  you  can  get  for  seed.  Depend  upon  it, 
dirty  seed  will  bring  a  dirty  crop— I  don’t  believe 
that  wheat  will  turn  to  chess. 

If  any  thing  should  prevent  early  sowing-,  I  would 
then  sow  “  Mediterranean,”  because  it  will  mature 
here  quicker  than  any  other  variety,  which  is  quite 
an  item  in  late  sowing.  Treatment  of  seed  is  the 
same  upon  either  clayey  or  sandy  soils. 

TIME  OP  SOWING. 

The  last  week  in  August  and  first  week  in  Sep¬ 
tember  I  have  found  the  best  time  for  sowing.  In 
this  section  sowing  later  is  useless,  unless  you  sow 
“Mediterranean.”  Should  the  weather  be  very- 
growing,  and  the  wheat  getting  too  much  top  to 
stand  the  deep  snows,  turn  on  your  stock  and  feed 
it  off.  There  is  no  danger  in  pasturing  wheat  mod¬ 
erately,  if  your  land  is  well  drained.  In  fact,  I 
think  it  does  it  good  by  enriching  the  soil.  The 
plants  should  not  be  nipped  close  to  the  ground— 
but  moderately  pastured,  so  as  to  reduce  the  tops 
of  the  plants  to  enable  them  to  winter  safely. 

MODE  OF  SOWING. 

I  sow  “broadcast, ’’and  use  a  half  bushel  measure 
to  sow  out  of.  Take  a  strap,  pass  it  through  one  of 
the  handles  of  the  measure,  (or  a  hole  made  for  the 
purpose),  and  unite  the  two  ends  so  that  when  it 
goes  over  the  neck  the  m'easu're  will  be  convenient 
to  dip  the  right  hand  into.  You  can  thus  always 
know  exactly  how  much  seed  you  are  using  per 
acre.  On  a  ridge  11  feet  wide,  !  go  and  return  upon 
the  same  ridge.  Place  the  seed  in  bags  in  the  most 
convenient  places  upon  the  field.  A  little  practice 
will  enable  any  person  to  sow  quickly  and  evenly. 

QUALITY  OF  SEED,  ETC. 

I  have  found  1%  bushels  per  acre  enough,  when 
sown  early;  if  sown  late  (Mediterranean)  I  would 
sow  two  bushels  per  acre.  I  have  tried  brining  the 
seed,  liming  it,  aud  various  highly  recommended 
decoctions,  but  never  realized  any  benefit  from  their 
use.  Sow  good  clean  seed,  and  it  need  only  to  be 
well  covered  with  good  earth.  Dibbling  and  drilling 
in  the  seed  does  very  well  when  only  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  is  sown,  and  you  wish  to  obtain  as  much  from 
the  amount  of  seed  sown  as  possible;  but  when 
much  ground  is  sown  I  decidedly  prefer  broadcast 
-  sowing,  notwithstanding  a  larger  amount  of  s.eed 
is  used.  Drilling  in  wheat,  and  then  hoeing  it  after¬ 
wards,  does  exceedingly  well  in  theory,  but  does  not 
.  succeed  so.  well  in  practice ;  every  thing  must  be 
done  nearly  right  to  enable  yon  to  hoe  without 
hoeing  up  your  wheat.  In  fact,  when  the  wheat 
crop  is  the  main  crop  of  the  farm,  aud  much  has  to 
depend  upon  hired  labor,  the  simpler  and  the 
stronger  the  working  implements  are,  the  better. 
We  raise  wheat  to  pay ,  and  if  we  do  not  raise  as 
■  much  per  acre,  if  the  profit  is  more,  the  better  for  us. 

HARROWING  AND  ROLLING. 

After  sowing,  harrow  thoroughly — you  can  not 
harrow  too  much,— and  put  on  a  good  heavy  roller. 
The  land  is  then  ready  for  furrowing  for  surface 
draining.  I  have  found  it  a  good  plan  to  roll 
wheat  also  in  the  Spring,  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out 
of  the-  ground— particularly  upon  land  that  the 
frost  has  hoyen  much.  It  presses  many  roots  into 
the  ground,  which  would  otherwise  be  killed  by  the 
_  sun.  I  have  also  found  it  a  good  plan  upon  apiece 
.  of  wheat  which  has  suffered  much  from  the  action 
of  jack  Frost,  but  has  clumps  of  wheat  still  left,  to 
run  over  it  twice  in  the  Spring  with  a  light  harrow, 
and  then  roll  with  a  heavy  roller.  It  divides  the 
remaining  roots,  aud  although  hard  looking  at  first, 


the  growing  crop  will  soon  astonish  you  with  a 
change  for  the  better.  I  do  not  believe  in  sowing 
“  plaster  ”  in  the  Spring  upon  wheat.  Plaster  should 
be  used,  if  at  all,  upon  the  crop  which  precedes  the 
wheat.  If  I  thought  my  land  was  not  rich  enough 
in  the  Spring,  I  would  top-dress  with  either  stable 
manure  or  guano  ;  but  I  prefer  to  have  the  land 
rich  enough  before  the  wheat  is  sown. 

HARVESTING. 

I  always  let  wheatjiit ended  for  seed'  'getideag  ripe ; 
the  rest  I  would  commence  cutting  befor'dthe  grain 
is  quite  hard.  If  too  green,  it  makes  dirty  and 
heavy  work  ;  but  when  you  have  a  good  deal  to  cut;? 
you  had  better  cut  some  of  it  a  little  green,  thaiib 
lose  by  its . getting  too. ripe.  ..-Bearded  varieties  al¬ 
ways  shell  very  much  when  dead  ripe.  If  care  is 
used,  however,  in  handling,  not  so  much  is  lost  by 
shelling  as  one  would  at  first  suppose.  When  wheat 
ripens  from  the  head  downwards  you  can  cut.  very 
green  without  danger  of  shrinking.  I  do  not,  like 
some  wheat-growers,  say  that  wheat  is  better  and 
plumper  cut  green,  for  it  is  my  belief  that  every 
crop  should  come  to  maturity  before  harvesting. 

Never  bind  too  large.  Have  the  sheaves  of  mod¬ 
erate  and  uniform  size.  Rake  thoroughly,  as  it  is 
very  easy  to  leave  enough  to  pay  for  cutting  and 
binding  upon  the  ground.  In  setting  up  or  shocking 
I  always  set  10  or  12  sheaves  together  in  a  row,  5  or 
6  on  each  side  ;  I  never  cap  my  shocks.  If  careful¬ 
ly  set  up,  they  will  stand;  and  in  case  of  rain,  will 
dry  quicker  without  caps.  We  often  have  what  is 
here  called  catching  weather — and  often  grain  is 
damaged.  It  is  therefore  the  safest  to  house  or 
stack  as  soon  as  the  grain  is  fit. 

THRASHING,  CLEANING  AND  MARKETING. 

Now  that  horsepower  thrashing  machines  are  so 
easily  obtained,  the  old-fashioned  way  of  thrashing 
with  the  “  flail,”  or  with  horses  upon  a  large  floor, 
is  mostly  done  away  with,  and  the  new-fashioned 
machines  are  a  great  advantage  to  the  farmer.  I 
think,  however,  that  wheat  for  seed  is  better  if 
thrashed  with  the  flail,  and  would  always  prefer  it 
to  that  thrashed  with  a  cylinder  at  great  speed, 
which  I  believe  injures  many  of  the  grains  ;  perhaps 
not  enough  to  prevent  their  growing,  but  enough 
to  prevent  the  plant  from  being  as  hardy  as  though 
the  grain  were  perfectly  sound.  It  is  a  farmer’s 
duty  to  clean  not  only  his  wheat  for  seed  and  bread, 
but  every  bushel  he  sells,  thoroughly.  On  account 
of  the  carelessness  of  too  many  farmers  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  our  market  for  wheat  is  injured  very  much. 
In  marketing,  as  a  general  rule  for  at  least  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country,  it  is  better  to  sell  in  the  Fall ; 
you  save  all  that  would  be  lost  during  the  Winter 
by  mice,  rats,  etc.,  and  have  theuse  of  theproceeds 
sooner.  Much,  however,  depends  upon  circum¬ 
stances,  and  a  man  must  use  his  judgment  in  the 
matter ;  for  it  often  happens  that  wheat  is  low  in 
the  Fall,  with  every  prospect  of  being  much  higher 
in  the  Spring.  In  such  case  hold  on  to  the  grain  ; 
but  if  a  good  price  is  offered  in  the  Fall,  sell  it. 

INJURIOUS  INSECTS,  RUST,  ETC. 

Under  this  head  I  shall  be  very  brief,  for  learned 
men  have  written  much  upon  the  subject,  which 
every  farmer  ought  to  read.  To  those  who  have 
not,  I  would  say,  by  all  means  read  the  works  of 
Dr.  Fitch,  of  New-York,  upon  the  insects  injurious 
to  vegetation.  The  wheat  fly  or  “  midge  ”  does  a 
great  deal  of  damage  to  late-sown  wheat,  and  is 
much  worse  upon  bald,  than  upon  bearded  varieties. 
For  this  reason  I  always  sow  bearded  varieties.  In 
my  opinion  the  only  remedy  for  the  midge  is— to 
drain  well — manure  well ,  sow  early,  and  sow  an  early 
kind  of  hardy,  bearded  wheat.  In  every  case  where 
I  have  done  this,  I  have  escaped  the  ravages  of  the 
“  midge,”— while  my  neighbors  who  have  done 
otherwise  have  suffered  very  much.  I  examined 
this  season  a  field  sown  very  late  with  “  Mediterra¬ 
nean,”  the  seed  of  which  was  mixed  with  “  old  red- 
chaff”  (bald).  Every  head  of  the  bald  was  com¬ 
pletely  destroyed  by  the  midge,  while  the  bearded  ' 
was  but  little  injured;  and  I  firmly  believe  that  in  ' 
sowing  late,  mixing  in  a  bortion  of  bald  wheat  seed 
would  preserve  the  bearded  variety  from  the 
“  midge.”  If  the  wolf  (or  grain  weevil)  attacks  the 


wheat,  (which  it  seldom  does  here,  to  any  extent,) 
I  would  thrash  out  as  soon  as  possible.  If  any  in¬ 
sects  survive  the  thrashing  cylinder,  I  would  spread 
out  the  grain  to  the  sun,  when  they  will  all  vanish. 

The  wire  worm  is  the  curse  of  wheat-growing 
here.  As  yet  I  think  no  certain  remedy  for  this 
pest  has  been  found.  The  best  remedy  I  have  tried 
is  frequent  plowing  and  harrowing,  both  in  Spring 
and  Fall,  disturbing  them  as  much  as  possible,  nev¬ 
er  allowing  a  field  to  remain  too  long  in  sod.  Old 
pastures  or  meadows  are  complete  nurseries  for 
wire  worms.  But  above  all  things,  cultivate  an  in¬ 
timacy  with  birds.  Not  only  wire  worms  and 
“  midge,”  but  all  kinds  of  insects  injurious  to  the 
farmer;  are  destroyed  in  countless  numbers  by  the 
birds  ;  and  until  we  encourage  in  every  practicable 
way  'the  presence  of  birds,  we  may  expect  to  suffer. 

I  believe  rust,  like  mildew,  is  caused  by  exhalations 
which  arise  from  the  ground,  with  damp  fogs,  and 
stimulate  the  growth  of  the  plant  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  cause  the  rust  to  appear ;  and  I  further  be¬ 
lieve  that  thorough  draining,  good  cultivation,  with 
the  use  of  hardy  varieties,  early  sown,  are  the  best 
preventives.  Where  lands  are  rich  in  ammonia, 
the  straw  will  be  ranker  and  much  later.  I  should 
in  such  cases  sow  about  two  bushels  of  salt  per 
acre  just  before  any  danger  of  rust. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say  that  I  consider  35  bush¬ 
els  per  acre  a  fair  crop.  If  everything  is  right, 
more  per  acre  will  grow ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  day  is  not  far  distant  when,  wheat-growing  hav¬ 
ing  become  more  of  a  science,  50  and  60  bushels 
per  acre  will  be  called  an  average  crop.  There  is 
one  thing  I  am  convinced  of,  and  that  is,  that  in 
spite  of  all  known  injurious  insects,  wheat  can,  un¬ 
der  proper  management,  be  grown  to  pay  the  farm¬ 
er,  and  pay  well,  too.  I  think  the  onslaught  of  the 
insect  tribe  upon  the  wheat  will  result  in  good,  by 
bringing  about  a  much  better  system  of  farming, 
which  otherwise  would  never  have  been  attained. 


Farming  in.  Iowa. 

Raising  Wheat  and  Corn — Shelter  for  Stock,  etc. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American ■  Agriculturist  : 

Our  best  wheat  is  raised  on  prairie  sod,  turned 
over  the  previous  Summer.  The  first  season  of  my 
farming  in  this  section,  I  sowed  20  acres  of  Spring- 
wheat  on  prairie  sod,  which  had  been  turned  over  in 
June  of  the  previous  year,  and  corn  dropped  in  every 
third  furrow.  It  was  harrowed  well,  at  the  time 
of  sowing,  without  cross  plowing.  I  never  had  a 
finer  piece  of  wheat.  The  next  Spring  I  cut  the 
corn  stalks  from  12  acres,  raked  them  up  and  burned 
them.  On  part  of  this  I  sowed  wheat  without 
plowing,  and  part  was  plowed  before  sowing.  I  had 
much  the' best  wheaton  the  unplowed  portion. 
We  do  not  use  any  manure,  the  soil  being  sufficient¬ 
ly  rich  without  it,  but  the  time  will  probably  come 
when  manure  Will  be  valuable. 

Most  of  our  corn  is  planted  on  freshly  turned 
prairie  sod,  dropping  from  two  to  four  kernels  in 
the  crevice  between  every  third  furrow,  and  stamp¬ 
ing  it  in  with  the  heel.  We  sometimes  raise  as 
much  as  50  bushels  per  acre  in  this  way,  and  the 
ground  is  in  good  condition  for  Spring  wheat. 

Much  of  the  stock  in  this  country  is  still  wintered 
without  shelter  of  any  kind.  I  had  a  stable  for  my 
horses,  the  first  winter  of  my  coming  here,  but 
nothing  for  any  other  stock.  The  winter  was  very 
severe  and  I  resolved  to  have  a  shelter  before  anoth¬ 
er  winter.  Going  to  the  timber,  I  cut  and  split 
strong  oak  stakes  for  posts,  8  feet  long.  These 
were  set  in  a  ditch  2  feet  deep,  6  inches  apart,  and 
a  plank  spiked  to  each  stake  on  top,  the  earth  be¬ 
ing  filled  in  firmly  about  the  bottom.  Ten  feet 
south  of  these  I  set  another  row  of  posts,  10  feet 
apart,  and  fastened  cross  timbers  on  the  top  of  each 
one,  running  to  the  plank  on  the  .  stakes.  Rails 
were  laid  on  these  timbers,  and  when  we  thrashed 
ourwlieat  in  Autumn,  thestraw  was  used  for  a  roof, 
topping  off  with  prairie  hay.  Rude  as  this  is,  it 
forms  a  good  shade  in  Summer  and  a  -shelter  in 
Winter.  1  have  seen  unprotected  cattle  snowed  in 
so  that  only  their  heads  were  visible. 

Mahaska  Co.,  Iowa.  W.  Gij.mouR. 
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Running  water  is  always  fashionable  with  the 
cows  and  all  grazing  animals.  See  old  brindle 
slaking  her  thirst,  and  the  calf  about  to  plunge 
in  after  her,  though  he  is  innocent  of  all  other 
beverages  than  his  mother’s  milk,  and  reckless 
of  the  feeble  persuasive  behind  him.  The  quad¬ 
ruped  has  manifestly  two  feet  too  many  for  the 
young  -biped: tugging  at  the  halter.  The  clear 
stream  is  more  frequently  visited  and  more  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  herd,  than  the  most  popular  water¬ 
ing  place  by  the  lords  of  creation.  It  is  much 
more  essential  to  their  health  and  thrift. 

A  very  large  portion  of  our  Northern  States 
is  clearly  indicated  by  nature  as  a  grazing  re¬ 
gion.  We  have  clear  running  streams,  often  fed 
by  cool  springs  running  through  green  pastures, 
and  the  herdsman  has  hardly  to  lift  his  hand  to 
get  an  income  from  his  fields.  He  may  turn  in 
his  cattle  in  Spring,  and  take  them  out  in  Au¬ 
tumn  or  before,  with  a  large  addition  to  their 
weight  ready  for  the  butcher.  But  where  fields 
are  near  the  farm-house,  it  doubtless  pays  better 
to  keep  a  dairy,  and  to  look  for  the  income  in 
the  shape  of  milk,  butter,  cheese  and  veal.  In 
this  case  it  is  still  more  important  that  the  water 
should  be  clear  and  pure.  W ater  affects  the  taste 
of  milk  much  sooner  than  the  flesh  of  animals. 
As  a  rule,  where  there  are  swift  running  streams 
nothing  more  is  to  be  desired  for  a  watering 
place;  There  can  be  no  stagnant  water,  and  all 
impurities  are  immediately  carried  off.  But  it 
frequently  happens  in  small  pastures  and  upon 
level  land,  that  there  is  no  brook,  while  in  ad¬ 
joining  fields  there  are  springs  upon  elevated 
ground.  In  such  cases  it  is  not  a  very  expensive 
job  to  bring  in  water  with  a  lead  pipe,  or  bored 
logs,  delivering  it  in  a  wooden  trough.  This  is 


much  better  than  to  dig  a  hole  in  the  ground,  and 
puddle  the  bottom  with  clay.  In  such  drinking 
holes  the  water  becomes  stagnant,  and  is  made 
foul  with  the  droppings  of  cattle.  If  the  trough 
is  raised  a  little  above  the  ground,  they  can  only 
get  their  noses  into  it,  and  the  flow  of  water, 
though  small,  is  as  sweet  and  pure  as  the  largest 
stream.  The  next  best  artificial  contrivance  is 
the  hydraulic  ram,  by  which  we  may  raise 
water  to  any  desired  hight,  and  supply  reser¬ 
voirs,  of  large  or  small  capacity.  But  to  work 
the  ram  we  must  have  a  running  stream  of  con¬ 
siderable  size.  This  is  more  frequently  used  to 
furnish  yards  and  houses  than  pastures.  If  the 
choice  is  between  a  well  and  one  of  these  pud¬ 
dled  holes,  by  all  means  dig  a  well. 


The  Family  Cow. 

It  Is  of  the  pet  Alderney  or  Devon,  kept  by 
the  villager,  that  we  speak.  The  prime  object 
is  to  get  milk  enough  for  the  family,  with  a  large 
dash  of  cream  for  the  berries,  and  to  be  frozen 
in  that  cheap  Summer  luxury — ice  cream.  She 
is  the  sole  occupant  of  the  stable,  daily  carded 
and  brushed  by  Patrick,  the  admired  of  the  mas¬ 
ter,  and  half  idolized  by  the  group  of  children 
who  watch  the  milking  process  at  morning  and 
evening  with  longing  eyes,  and  learn  that  milk 
does  not  come  from  pumps.  The  owner  was 
not  brought  up  on  the  farm,  does  not  know 
good  milk,  and  wants  the  most  of  it  that  can  be 
got  out  of  a  single  animal  at  a  fair  price. 

There  is  not  much  difficulty  in  getting  a  fair 
supply  of  milk,  say  twenty  quarts  or  more  daily 
from  a  single  cow  in  the  month  of  June,  when 
the  pasture  is  in  its  glory  The  quality  may  be 


improved  somewhat  by  extra  feed,  even  when 
the  grass  is  most  flush.  The  difficulty  lies  in 
meeting  the  wants  of  the  family  when  the  feed 
begins  to  fail  in  the  latter  part  of  Summer. 

A  good  cow  is  indispensable— one  that  will 
give  not  less  than  fifteen  quarts  of  milk  daily  in 
flush  feed,  and  soon  after  calving.  Careful  at¬ 
tention,  embracing  gentle  treatment,  regular 
feeding  and  milking,  carding,  etc.,  is  another 
requisite.  But  with  all  these  things  she  must 
have  extra  feed  when  the  grass  diminishes.  Suc¬ 
culent  food,  corn  stalks,  millet,  mown  grass 
fresh  from  the  meadow,  are  all  very  desirable 
if  they  can  be  had.  If  we  must  fall  back  upon 
meal,  there  is  nothing  perhaps  quite  equal  to 
cotton-seed  meal  to  start  the  milk,  at  the  same 
price.  The  cow  will  probably  not  like  it  at  first, 
but  if  it  be  mixed  with  Indian  meal,  or  if  it  be 
scattered  upon  the  fresh-cut  grass  she  will  soon 
learn  to  eat  it.  Many  milkmen  use  one  or  two 
quarts  a  day,  with  great  advantage.  The  ma¬ 
nure  made  from  it  is  very  valuable,  and  is  said 
by  some  to  be  worth  the  first  cost  of  the  meal. 

Linseed  oil  cake  is  another  excellent  feed  for 
milch  cows  used  for  this  purpose  and  for  fatten¬ 
ing,  much  more  extensively  in  England  than 
with  us.  This  also  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of 
the  manure  heap.  If  these  are  not  accessible, 
use  Indian  meal,  which  is  within  reach  of  all. 
All  these  varieties  of  meal  will  add  as  much  or 
more  to  the  quality,  as  to  the  quantity  of  the 
milk.  If  it  be  an  object  to  make  butter  for  the 
family,  it  will  pay  to  use  meal  very  freely.  If, 
however,  we  wish  to  preserve  the  cow  for  breed¬ 
ing  and  raising  her  calves,  she  should  not  be 
made  too  fat.  There  is  little  danger,  if  she  have 
full  supplies  of  succulent  food  with  the  meal. 
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Staking  up  Trees. 

We  need  not  argue  the  importance  of  proper¬ 
ly  tying  up  young  trees,  especially  such  as  are 
exposed  to  winds,  or  to  be 
jostled  by  passing  men  or 
cattle.  It  is  undesirable 
to  bind  a  tree  directly  to  a 
stake,  because  it  rubs  and 
chafes  against  it  as  it  is 
swayed  by  the  wind.  A 
tight  band  is  not  good,  be¬ 
cause  as  the  tree  grows 
the  trunk  enlarges,  and 
the  band  is  drawn  too 
tight.  The  plan  shown  in 
fig.  1,  overcomes  these  dif¬ 
ficulties  entirely,  and  af¬ 
fords,  besides,  very  good 
protection  against  ani¬ 
mals.  Two  stakes  are 
driven  near  the  tree,  and 
a  band  of  canvass,  oil-, 

•cloth,  or  leather  is  passed^ 
from  each  about  the  stem. 

The  winds  may  sway  if 
back  and  forth  a  little  in 
every  direction,  unless  the 
bands  are  too  tight,  and  the  trunk  may  grow  a 
great  deal,  while  the  only  effect  produced  will 
be  that  the  stakes  will  be  drawn  a  little  nearer 
together.  Fig.  2  illus¬ 
trates  another  plan 
'  not  so  good  for  tall 
stemmed  trees,  but 
Kl  s?  .better  for  short  ones 
perhaps — although 
|\  /K,  equally  applicable  to 
|  any.  A  band  of  straw 

is  passed  about  the 
trunk,  the  ends  twist¬ 
ed  together  for  a  foot 
or  so,  and  then  bound 
about  a  stake  set  12  to 
14  inches  off.  The 
stake  must  be  set  in 
the  direction  toward 
the  prevalent  high 
winds,  and  the  stiff 
straw  twist  prevents 
much  motion,  even 
toward  the  stake. 
“As  the  twig  is  bent, 
so  the  tree’s  inclined,” 
*  A  is  an  old  saw,  but  one 

which  never  needs  re-setting,  however  much  the 
trees  may.  The  worst  eye-sore  a  thrifty  farmer 
can  have  on  his  farm  is  a  lopped  down  tree. 

When  and  How  to  Bud. 

Budding,  we  need  hardly  say,  is  the  process 
of  removing  a  bud  from  one  variety  of  tree  or 
plant,  and  inserting  it  in  another.  The  object  in 
budding  is  the  same  as  in  grafting,  viz :  to  prop¬ 
agate  a  desirable  sort  of  tree.  The  cion  used 
in  grafting  is  only  a  development  of  the  bud 
used  in  budding.  Fruit  can  generally  be  got  by 
grafting  sooner  than  by  budding.  But  when  a 
variety  is  very  scarce,  we  can  by  budding  get 
new  limbs  from  single  eyes;  whereas,  in  graft¬ 
ing  we  have  to  use  several  eyes.  The  stone 
fruits  exude  so  much  gum  in  the  Spring  in  north¬ 
ern  climates,  that  it  is  hard  to  make  grafts 
take.  In  all  kinds  of  fruit,  where  grafting  has 
failed  or  been  neglected  in  the  Spring,  budding 
may  be  resorted  to  in  the  Summer. 


’  Fig.  2. 


The  ordinary  season  for  this  work  is  from  the 
first  of  July  to  the  middle  of  August.  But  a 
more  accurate  criterion  is  the  state  of  the  buds 
and  the  bark.  The  shoot  from  which  the  buds 
are  taken,  must  be  of  the  current 
year’s  growth,  and  must  be  mature. 

This  maturity  will  be  shown  by  the 
forming  of  buds  at  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  and  of  the  terminal  bud. 

The  best  buds  for  working  will  be 
found  along  the  middle  of  the  shoot. 

Many  circumstances  affect  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  buds  and  bark,  and 
those  sorts  which  come  earliest  into 
condition  for  budding  must  be  first 
attended  to,  and  of  course  others 
in  succession.  On  some  ijj 
stocks  and  in  some  soils  ~  i 
plums  mature  first,  in  others  fsfw 
pears.  Cherries  may  often  |||B' 
be  budded  on  Mahaleb  |*|[ 
stocks  as  late  as  Oct.  1st. 

The  bark  must  be  in  a  con¬ 
dition  to  lift  easily  from  the 
wood,  and  there  must  be  sap  enough 
between  the  two  to  feed  the  young 
bud,  and  to  help  form  a  union  with 
it  There  must,  also,  be  a  certain 
degree  of  affinity  between  the  bud 
and  the  stock.  The  pear,  quince, 
apple,  crab,  and  mountain  ash,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  same  family,  may  be 
budded  or  grafted  on  each  other. 

So  with  the  apricot,  plum,  nectarine 
and  peach.  Cun-ants  and  gooseber¬ 
ries  may  be  worked  on  each  other, 
and  one  sort  of  cherry  on  another. 

The  practical  operation  of  budding 
is  simple.  The  method  most  com¬ 
monly  followed  in  this  country  is  called  Shield 
Budding ,  and  is  as  follows :  Having  cut  a  cion 
containing  the  desired  buds,  (fig.  1,)  choose  a 
smooth,  young  stem,  for  the  operation;  and,  if 
possible,  let  the  insertion  be  made  on  the  north 
side  of  it.  With  a  sharp,  thin-bladed  knife,  cut 
a  slit  through  the  bark  about  an  inch  to  an  inch 
and  a  half  long,  and  with  a  cross-cut  at  the 
top,  the  whole  shaped  like  the  letter  T,  (fig.  3.) 
Then,  from  your  cion,  slice  out  a  good  bud  with 
a  little  of  the  bark  and  wood  attached,  as  in 
fig.  2.  Now,  with  the  other  end  of  your  bud¬ 
ding  knife,  (if  you  use  the  common  one),  raise 
the  bark  of  the  stock,  and  slip  the  bud  into  the 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  3.  Fig.  4.  Fig.  5. 

slit,  and  press  it  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  cut, 
leaving  it  so  as  to  look  like  fig.  4.  Be  careful 
not  to  bruise  the  bud  or  the  adjoining  lips  of  the 
bark.  Finish  the  work  by  tying  down  the  bud 
and  bark  with  bass-matting  or  soft  woolen-yarn. 
Let  the  whole  wound  be  well  covered,  so  as  to 
exclude  air  and  moisture  except  from  the  point 


of  the  bud  (fig.  5.)  This  whole  operation  should 
be  done  quickly.  If  the  bud  is  long  exposed,  it 
dries,  and  is  less  likely  to  grow.  A  round  min¬ 
ute  is  full  long  enough  for  the  operation.  A 
smart  budder  will  insert  and  tie  600  to  1000  buds 
iu  a  day,  and  if  he  lias  boys  to'  tie  after  him, 
2000  to  3000.  It  must  be  done  expertly,  too.  II 
the  bud  has  any  torn  and  ragged  edges,  or.  if  the 
wood  under  the  slit  is  bruised  with  the  knife, 
expect  a  failure.  Where  one  has  but  a  few  buds 
to  insert,  he  should  choose  a  cloudy  day,  or  the 
moist  hours  of  morning  and  evening. 

After-Treatment. — In  a  fortnight  after  the  in¬ 
sertion,  examine  the  buds  to  see  whether  they 
have  “.taken.”  This  will  be  shown  by  their 
plumpness  and  freshness.  The  bandages  should 
then  be  loosened  a  little,  to  allow  room  for  ex¬ 
pansion  of  stock  and  bud.  Early  the  following 
Spring,  cut  off  the  stock  with  a  sloping  cut  two 
or  three  inches  above  the  bud.  The  bud  will 
then  push  with  much  vigor. 


The  Best  Budding  Knife. 

The  common  budding  knife,  having  a  long 
flat  ivory  handle  for  lifting  the  bark  after  the 
cut  is  made  in  the  stock,  is  very  inconvenient  in 
rapid  work,  as  it  requires  turning  end  for  end  at 
every  operation.  The  knife, 
of  which  we  give  a  full-size  il¬ 
lustration,  is  far  better,  the 
blade  answering  the  double 
purpose  of  cutting  the  slit, 
and  lifting  the  bark,  and  the 
.whole,  knife  being  no  larger 
than  can  be  conveniently 
grasped  in  the  hand  when 
open,  the  thumb  resting  upon 
the  blade.  The  cutting  part 
extends  half  around  the  end, 
and  two-thirds  of  the  length 
of  the  blade.  That  part  of 
the  end  not  sharp,  is  smooth 
and  rounded,  so  that  after  the 
cut  is  made,  this  part  may  be 
slipped  up  under  the  bark  on 
one  side  of  the  slit,  and  down 
on  the  other,  just  enough  to 
start  it.  The  cross-cut  being 
made  first,  the  other  opera¬ 
tions  follow  in  very  rapid  suc¬ 
cession.  The  buds  having 
been  cut  from  the  stick,  are 
held,  half  a  dozen  at  a  time, 
between  the  lips,  and  in  a 
shorter  time  than  we  can  de¬ 
scribe  it,  may  be  inserted  in 
the  stocks.  This  knife  is  in 
common  use  in  some  of  the  I 
nurseries  about  New- York. 

Our  attention  was  first  called  J 
to  it  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Fuller,  of  I 
Brooklyn,  who  has  been  ac-  | 
tive  in  introducing  it.  We  J 
know  of  no  place  where  it  1 
can  be  bought,  but  any  cutler  1 
will  insert  such  a  blade  in  a  l 
common  handle.  The  danger 
of  bruising  the  young  wood  by  the  knife  is  very 
slight,  for  if  the  bark  parts  freely  it  is  only 
necessary  to  start  it  by  a  slight  lateral  pressure, 
first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other,  toward 
the  top  of  the  slit ;  the  bark  will  be  lifted  enough 
to  let  the  bud  slip  in,  which,  as  it  is  slid  down 
into  its  place,  loosens  the  bark  still  more,  if 
necessary.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  polish  the  blunt 
edge  of  the  blade  used  for  lifting  the  bark. 
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Hogs  in  the  Apple  Orchard. 

Nobody  sends  such  apples  to  market  as  my 
neighbor  John  Jacobs.  He  always  has  apples 
to  sell  and  gets  the  highest  price.  Folks  prefer 
fair,  large  apples ;  and  such  are  always  packed  in 
Jacobs’  barrels.  You  might  search  them  with  a 
candle  and  not  find  a  knotty  fruit  or  a  worm 
hole.  Such  Rhode  Island  Greenings  and  Rox- 
bury  Russets  I  have  never  met  with  in  the  old 
States.  They  are  as  handsome  as  any  thing  in 
the  virgin  soils  of  the  west. 

I  was  going  by  Jacobs’  orchard  last  Summer, 
and  I  had  the  curiosity  to  call  and  examine  for 
myself.  Says  I,  “  Neighbor,  what  is  there  in  your 
soil  that  makes  such  smooth,  large  apples  ?  They 
are  a  third  bigger  than  any  thing  I  can  get,  and 
my  trees  look  as  well  as  yours.” 

“  The  secret  is  not  in  the  soil,”  John  replied, 
with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  “  but  on  it.  Do  you  ] 
see  those  grunters  there?  My  pork  brings  me 
fifty  cents  a  pound,— eight  in  flesh,  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  in  fruit.  I  began  to  pasture  my  orchard 
ten  years  ago  with  hogs,  and  since  that  time  I 
have  had  no  trouble  with  wormy  fruit.  Apples,  i 
as  a  general  thing,  don’t  fall  from  the  tree  unless 
something  is  the  matter  with  them.  The  apple- 
worm  and  curculio  lay  their  eggs  in  the  fruit,  j 
and  the  apples  drop  early.  The  pigs  devour 
the  apples,  and  by  September  every  unsound  ap¬ 
ple  is  gone  and  I  have  nothing  but  fair  fruit  left. 
The  crop  of  insects  for  the  next  year  is  destroy-  . 
ed  by  the  pigs.  They  root  around  under  the 
trees,  keep  the  soil  loose,  manure  the  land  some, 
and  work  over  what  manure  I  spread.  The  ap¬ 
ples  help  the  pigs,  and  the  pigs  help  the  apples.”  j 

I  saw  John’s  secret  at  once,  and  have  profited 
by  it.  I  never  had  so  few  insects  ,  as  this  spring, 
and  I  give  the  pigs  credit  for  it.  In  turning  the 
orchard  into  a  pasture  put  in  pig's',— not  land- 1 
pikes  with  snouts  like  levers.  You  might  lose 
trees  as  well  as  insects  in  that  case.  But  well  bred 
animals,  with  judicious  snouts,  will  root  in  a  sub¬ 
dued  and  christian-like  manner.  Jonathan. 


Perfect  Trees. 

These  are  almost  as  rare  as  perfect  men.  In 
the  forest,  all  trees  are  crowded  together,  mak¬ 
ing  only  tall,  naked  trunks  with  heavy  tops.  On 
the  outskirts  of  the  woods  they  are  one-sided. : 
In  the  open  fields  the  case  is  often  different.: 
Here  we  occasionally  see  a  tree  which  lias  had j 
a  chance  to  grow  from  the  first  as  its  nature  de-: 
manded.  Perhaps  it  is  an  elm.  Its  stately  trunk 
rises  aloft,  braced  up  as  it  were  by  buttresses ; 
then  it  divides  into  columns,  spreading  upward  > 
and  outward  on  every  side,  and  at  the  extremi¬ 
ties,  bending  over  and  hanging  down  its  grace¬ 
ful  swaying  branches — a  perfect  canopy  of  verd¬ 
ure.  So  the  maple,  beech,  linden,  and  ash,  oc¬ 
casionally  present  specimens  of  perfect  develop¬ 
ment.  And  how  pleasing  is  the  sight,  in  contrast 
with  the  tall,  lank,  one-sided  trees  so  common ! 

Perfect  evergreens  are  still  more  rare.  And 
this,  because  their  perfection  requires  a  uniform 
development  of  branches  from  the  top  to  the' 
ground.  This,  of  course,  is  never  seen  in  the 
woods,  nor  yet  in  the  open  fields,  because  stroll¬ 
ing  cattle  and  the  farmer’s  ax  forbid  the  growth 
of  limbs  within  six  or  eight  feet  of  the  ground. 
We  would  by  no  means  criticise  harshly  those 
which  we  do  see,  incomplete  as  they  are.  The 
contrast;  on  the  wooded  hills,  of  pine  and  fir 
with  the  lighter  foliage  of  other  trees  is  pleas¬ 
ing  at  all  seasons,  and  never  more  so  than  in 


Autumn.  But  in  the  sense  we  are  now  consid¬ 
ering,  they  are  quite  defective.  Here  and  there, 
in  the  show-grounds  of  a  commercial  nursery,  or 
in  the  lawns  of  fine  country  places,  we  see  what 
approaches  perfection.  The  tree  is  a  complete 
pyramid.  Its  lower  branches  are  the  longest, 
and  they  lie,  for  the  most  part,  on  the  smooth 
grass.  From,  these  up  to  the  very  apex,  the 
limbs  shoot  out  on  either  side,  according  to  their 
own  laws,  swaying  about  ,at  then  own  sweet 
will,  a  luxuriant  mass  of  verdure.  No  two 
species  or  varieties  of  conifers  are  precisely 
alike ;  so  there  is  no  danger  of  monotony,  even 
if  all  are  allowed  to  grow  in  this  way. 

A  tree  so  developed,  whether  deciduous  or 
evergreen,  is  a  pleasant  sight.  It  seems  to  be 
answering  thq  end  for  which  it  was  created.  It 
seems  really  to  enjoy  itself;  whereas,  a  one¬ 
sided,  dismembered  tree  awakens  a  painful  sym¬ 
pathy.  You  feel  as  if  the  poor  thing  were  only 
half  a  tree,  and  were  suffering  from  hard  usage, 
and  might  about  as  well  be  hewn  down  and  cast 
into  the  fire.  Nearly  all  our  village  and  city 
front  yards,  and  our  cemetery  lots,  furnish  sad 
illustrations  of  our  subject.  Now  we  desire,  in 
our  humble  way,  to  inspire  a  better  taste.  The 
farmer  and  land  proprietor  should  take  special 
pains  to  save  the  fine  trees  which  they  chance 
to  possess.  In  selecting  young  trees  for  plant¬ 
ing,  care  should  be  taken  to  choose  only  well¬ 
shaped,  vigorous  specimens.  Nurserymen 
should  not  crowd  their  stock  into  close  rows, 
thus  spoiling  the  symmetry  of  their  trees ;  and 
if  they  do,  planters  should  refuse  to  buy  them. 


Summer  Pruning. 

Now  is  the  time  to  attend  to  this  work.  Yet 
it  can  hardly  be  called  “work,”  for  it  consists 
chiefly  in  pinching  off  the  ends  of  growing 
shoots,  and  can  be  done  mostly  with  thumb  and 
finger.  Mr.  Barry  aptly  styles  it  “  anticipated 
pruning.”  Surely,  it  is  better  to  prevent  the 
growing  of  a  limb  in  a  wrong  place,  than  first  to 
allow  it  to  grow  all  summer,  and  then  cut  it  off ; 
for  in  the  latter  case,  there  is  both  a  loss  of  time 
and  a  waste  of  the  tree’s  forces.  By  preventing 
the  growth  in  one  direction,  we  send  its  strength 
into  another  channel.  We  accomplish  results; 
in  one  year,  which  it  would  otherwise  have 
taken  two  years  to  effect. 

Here  is  a  pear ''tree,  on  which  the  limbs  seem 
perversely  inclined  to  push  out  unduly  on  one 
side.  Let  us  head  them  off  at  once,  and  en¬ 
courage  the  development  of  buds  and  wood  onj 
the  other  side.  We  wish  to  train  our  pear  trees 
into  pyramids,  with  one  central,  leading  shoot ; 
but  often  a  side  branch  grows  more  lustily  than 
the  central.  By  pinching  it  back  several  times 
we  can  keep  it  in  place. 

Here  is  a  grape-vine  with  several  shoots  push¬ 
ing  out  strong  from  a  single  joint,  while  at 
another,  equally  important,  there  are  none,  or 
very  weak  ones.  Pinch  out  all  but  one  from 
that  cluster  of  buds,  and  pinch  them  a  second 
time,  if  they  start  again.  Here,  also,  is  a  fruit- 
tree  which  makes  an  abundance,  yea,  a  supera¬ 
bundance  of  wood  growth,  but  yields  no  fruit. 
What  can  we  do,  that  will  tend  to  throw  it 
into  a  fruiting  state  ?  Try  root-pruning,  or  try 
summer-pruning.  By  some  means  check  the 
over-growth  of  wood-buds ;  this  compels  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  sap  in  the  remainder  of  the  buds, 
and  converts  them  into  fruit-buds.  English 
fruit-raisers'  practice  wliat  they  call  spurring-in , 
on  their  trained  trees,  and  find  that  it  makes 
them  very  productive.  This  is  founded  on  the 
principle  we  now  advocate.  Doubtless  this 


practice  was  suggested  by  observing  the  fact 
that  when  the  ends  of  a  limb  get  broken  or 
bruised  during  summer,  it  often  becomes  a  fruit 
bearing  limb  the  following  year. 

There  is  another  sort  of  pruning  which  may 
well  be  done  in  mid-summer,  viz.:  the  shaping 
of  all  kinds  of  trees  by  the  removal  of  limbs 
and  twigs,  large  and  small.  Ornamental  and 
fruit-trees  are  sometimes  neglected  in  their  early 
growth,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  take  hold 
of  them  with  a  vigorous  hand,  and  bring  them 
into  good  form.  This  is  often  done  in  Spring, 
but  not  wisely.  The  injury  from  bleeding,  the 
poisoning  of  the  adjacent  bark  and  wood,  and 
the  slow  healing  of  the  wound  are  all  against 
severe  pruning  in  Spring.  Prune  in  mid-sum¬ 
mer,  and  these  difficulties  are  obviated. 

With  facts  and  principles  like  these  in  his 
mind,  we  counsel  the  reader  to  try  his  hand  at 
pruning.  We  think  he  will  not  go  amiss. 


Tim  Bunker  on  Stealing  Fruit  and  Flowers. 

“  Where  did  you  get  them  lalock  blossoms 
and  roses?”  asked  Seth  Twiggs,  as  he  saw  Kier 
Frink  driving  home  his  empty  coal  cart,  with 
his  horse  profusely  decorated.  There  was  a 
large  branch  between  his  ears  tucked  under  the 
bridle,  and  a  dozen  or  more  of  Dea.  Smith’s 
large  damask  roses  nodding  from  the  hames. 

|  Shouldn’t  ’zactly  like  to  tell.  I’m  ’fraid 
you’d  all  be  arter  ’em,  they’re  so  handsome.” 

“  Well,  I  can  tell,  you  scoundrel,”  said  Seth, 
as  he  tucked  his  stub  of  a  pipe  into  his  pocket. 
“  The  roses  came  from  Dea.  Smith’s,  and  the 
lalocks  from  my  yard,  and  they  haven’t  been 
picked  more  than  five  minutes.  You  miserable 
White-oaker  and  thief,  don’t  you  know  any  bet¬ 
ter  than  to  steal  such  things  ?  I’ll  have  you  sent 
to  Har’ford,  for  theft,  sure  as  I  am  a  live  man.” 

“I  should  like  to  see  you  do  it.  They  are 
nothing  but  posies,  and  haven’t  any  more  vally 
than  the  smoke  of  yer  pipe,  Mister  Twiggs. 
They  hung  over  the  road  tu,  and  I  should  like 
to  know  if  anybody  haint  a  right  to  what  grows 
in  the  road.  I  wanted  to  make  the  ole  boss 
look  kinder  gay,  and  bring  home  something  nice 
to  the  old  ’oman  and  the  young  ones.  I  didn’t 
mean  any  harm.”. 

“Harm?  you  miserable  scape  grace!”  ex¬ 
claimed  Seth,  shaking  his  fist ;  “  I  would  rather 
you’d  taken  the  calf  out  of  my  stable,  or  the  pig 
out  of  my  pen.  Didn’t  wife  plant  that  bush, 
and  hasn’t  it  been  growing  these  four  years,  and 
now  it  is  all  broken  and  ruined,  and  the  flowers 
hang  on  that  wretched  carcass  of  a  coal  horse. 
It’s  enuff  to  make  a  Christian  swear  to  see  la- 
locks  and  roses  put  to  such  a  use.  If  there  is 
any  justice,  you  shall  go  to  Har’ford  jail.” 

There,  you  see,  was  the  rub.  Seth  Twiggs 
got  angry  to  very  little  purpose.  There  is  no 
law  that  touches  these  vexatious  trespasses  upon 
flowers  and  fruit ; — or  if  there  is,  we  have  no 
public  sentiment  to  enforce  it.  The  majority  of 
the  public,  even  in  this  Commonwealth,  which 
I  am  bound  to  believe  is  head  and  shoulders 
above  any  other  in  this  respect,  have  no  taste  foi 
flowers  and  the  finer  kinds  of  fruit,  and  they 
look  upon  the  people  who  cultivate  these  things 
as  lawful  prey.  Their  own  flower  gardens  are 
limited  to  a  patch  of  bouncing  bet  and  tanzy  in 
the  back  yard,  with  may- weed  and  catnip  in 
front ;  and  as  they  do  not  attach  any  particular 
value  to  these  things,  they  think  their  amiable 
neighbors  who  cultivate  roses  and  flowering 
shrubs  prize  these  just  as  little.  ;  They  would 
as  soon  break  down  a  moss  rose  in  a  neighbor’s 
yard,  as  a  sweet  briar  growing  by  the  road  side. 
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'  They  admire  gay  colors  and  sweet  odors  as 
most  savages  do,  and  that  is  the  extent  of  then’ 
taSte  for  flowers.  They  have  no  other  measure 
of  value  than  money,  and  as  flowers  in  the 
country  do  not  sell  in  market,  they  have  no 
value.  A  pound  of  butter  brings  twenty  cents, 
and  is  worth  the  money.  A  rose,  though  it  af¬ 
fords  pleasure  to  the  eye,  and  to  the  smell,  and 
gratifies  our  love  of  the  beautiful,  brings  no 
price,  and  is  therefore  worth  nothing. 

It  is  pretty  much  so  with  fruits,  though  there 
is  a  little  more  conscience  about  stealing  them, 
for  fruit  has  a  money  value,  though  it  be  small. 
Apples  are  common  even  among  these  rude  peo¬ 
ple  ;  but  they  are  of  the  ungrafted  sorts,  and 
hardly  pay  to  carry  to  market  where  the  better 
sorts  are  known.  But  they  think  their  neighbors 
prize  fine  pears,  grapes,  and  the  smaller  fruits  as 
little  as  they  do  their  seedling  apples.  It  was 
only  yesterday  that  I  found  a  woman  and  her 
two  children  in  my  strawberry  beds,  helping 
themselves  as  leisurely  as  if  they  had  been  pick¬ 
ing  in  a  cow  pasture.  They  had  brought  their 
baskets  with  them,  and  had  got  them  nearly 
filled,  when  I  had  to  lay  down  the  law  to  them. 
They  had  at  least  a  dollar’s  worth  of  my  prop¬ 
erty,  and  were  about  to  walk  off  with  it. 

Now  I  don’t  want  to  say  a  word  agin’  Hook- 
ertown,  or  damage  the  reputation  of  the  place, 

I  suppose  it  is  a  full  average  of  Connecticut 
towns,  and  in  some  respects  a  good  deal  better. 
But  to  speak  the  plain  truth,  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  stealing  among  us  in  this  small  way. 
And  it  can’t  be  laid  to  the  door  of  the  pulpit 
neither.  Mr.  Spooner  is  faithful — preaches  to¬ 
tal  depravity  just  as  hard  as  if  people  did  not 
illustrate  that  doctrine  themselves — warns,  en¬ 
treats  and  expostulates  with  all  long-suffering 
and  patience.  But  you  see  the  most  of  these 
people  don’t  come  to  meeting,  and  the  preaching 
that  is  going  to  reach  them,  I  guess,  will  have  to 
be  in  men’s  lives  rather  than  in  meeting  houses. 

The  notion  that  nothing  is  of  any  value  unless 
it  will  sell,  seems  to  lie  at  the  bottom  of  a  good 
deal  of  this  wickedness,  and  I  think  a  word  or 
two  ought  to  be  said  upon  it.  Now  this  may  be 
true'  with  a  great  many  people.  They  are  so 
mean  that  they  would  skin  flints  to  make  money. 
But  among  decent  Christian  people  this  can’t  be 
so.  A  man  prizes  a  good  many  things  that  have 
no  money  value,  far  more  than  if  he  could  turn 
them  into  gold.  There  is  an  old  lap  stone,  such 
as  shoemakers  use,  in  my  garret,  that  belonged 
to  Sally’s  grandfather.  He  used  to  use  it,  and 
when  she  was  a  little  child  she  remembers  see¬ 
ing  the  old  man  pound  leather  on  it.  Now  I 
don’t  suppose  the  stone  would  sell  for  a  red  cent, 
but  Sally  says  she  would  not  part  with  it  for  the 
KoliinOor  diamond,  and  all  the  crown  jewels 
of  Victoria.  She  is  an  honest  woman,  and  I  am 
bound  to  believe  her.  Anything  that  our  affec¬ 
tions  enter  into  has  a  value  that  can  not  be 
measured  by  dollars  and  cents ;  and  to  rob  us 
of  these  things  is  to  do  us  a  greater  injury  than 
to  steal  sheep  and  horses.  I  can’t  blame  Seth 
Twiggs  for  raving  about  his  lilac  bush.  His 
wife  planted  it  and  had  a  right  to  rejoice  in  it. 
It  was  rather  hard  to  see  the  growth  of  years 
destroyed  in  a  moment  by  an  ignorant  boor. 

We  cultivate  flowers  and  learn  to  love  them 
for  their  beauty,  and  for  the  pleasure  they  give 
our  wives  and  children.  They  cost  consider¬ 
abletime  and  money,  and  really  give  more  pleas¬ 
ure  than  many  things  that  cost  ten  times  as 
much.  They  are  associated  with  our  leisure 
hours,  and  our  domestic  enjoyments.  They 
seem  to  belong  to  the  better  side  of  our  natures. 
We  have  a  moss  rose  under  our  bed-room 


window  that  little  Sally  planted  when  she  was 
a  school  girl.  It  hangs  full  of  blossoms  every 
year — not  worth  a  cent.  But  I  declare  I  had 
rather  lose  a  half  dozen  of  the  best  Ripple  trees 
in  my  orchard  than  that  worthless  shrub. 

It  is  very  much  so  With  our  nice  garden  fruits. 
We  raise  them  because  we  can’t  buy  them  in 
the  country,  and  don’t  want  to  beg  or  steal  them. 
I  cultivate  grapes  and  pears,  and  get  a  good  deal 
interested  in  the  vines  and  trees.  I  spend  days 
in  training  them,  and  enjoy  my  power  over  them. 
They  have  a  value  to  me  above  the  market 
price,  because  they  are  the  product  of  my  skill. 
I  have  watched  that  bunch  of  grapes  from  its 
blossom  to  the  purple  bloom  upon  its  ripened 
berries.  I  have  watched  those  ruddy  cheeked 
pears  quite  as  anxiously,  and  anticipated  the  de¬ 
light  of  setting  them  before  my  friends,  when 
they  pay  me  a  visit.  When  the  friends  are 
gathered  for  the  feast,  it  is  a  sore  vexation  and 
disappointment  to  find  the  fruit  missing.  We 
need  more  efficient  laws  to  protect  us  against 
fruit  and  flower  thieves,  and  above  all  a  wider 
diffusion  of  a  taste  for  these  things,  which  will 
prove  the  best  safeguard  against  their  loss. 

Hookertown,  )  Yours  to  command, 

Jvne  14 th,  .1862.  J  Timothy  Bunker,  Esq. 


Horticulture  Artificial. 

A  young  farmer  writes  us  that  he  thinks 
nearly  all  the  operations  of  horticulture  artifi¬ 
cial.  They  interrupt  and  prevent  nature’s  laws 
and  processes,  and  so  induce  disease,  decay  and 
death.  He  inveighs  against  pruning,  grafting, 
budding,  cutting  off  the  tap-root  of  seedling 
trees,  manuring,  etc.  Why  not  allow  trees  to 
grow  naturally,  and  vines  to  clamber  unrestrain¬ 
ed  over  tree-tops  and  hedge-rows,  and  all  to  get 
along  without  any  extra  fertilization  ?  There 
is  a  grain  of  truth  in  our  young  friend’s  theory, 
but  hardly  enough  to  keep  it  ballasted. 

As  to  the  tap-root;  suppose  we  did  not  cut  it 
off  while  small,  in  the  nursery  row,  who  could 
transplant  the  tree  when  it  had  grown  a  few 
years  ?  The  tap-root  would  be  far  down  on 
the  road  to  China,  and  the  side-roots  would  be 
very  small.  As  to  budding  and  grafting,  it  is 
very  true  that  crab-apples,  choke-pears,  and 
other  wild  fruit  will  answer  to  keep  men  from 
starving,  but  they  will  not  quite  satisfy  the  com¬ 
mon  wants  of  civilized  people.  As  long  as  graft¬ 
ing  will  give  us  a  plenty  of  Seckels  and  Northern 
Spys,  very  naturally  we  shall  try  to  get  them, 
“  unnatural  ”  as  the  process  may  be. 

As  to  pruning  and  training,  doubtless  this  is 
sometimes  overdone,  but  perhaps  it  is  as  often 
wholly  neglected.  Some  kinds  of  shade  trees 
take  a  very  straggling,  lop-sided  habit,  and  need 
a  little  improvement  in  then-  manners.  Some 
fruit-trees  make  excessive  wood-growth,  and 
need  a  little  cutting  back,  at  the  proper  time,  to 
induce  fruitfulness.  Of  course,  we  could  have 
no  hedges,  without  the  pruning-shears.  The 
grape  vine  would  yield  us  only  small,  second- 
rate  fruit,  if  we  allowed  it  to  run  wild  on  the 
trees ;  but  it  gives  us  more  and  better  fruit,  if 
confined  to  the  trellis ;  and  certainly  it  is  easier 
to  gather.  A  pasture  or  hay  field  is  all  well  in 
its  place,  but  a  smooth  lawn,  well  graded,  mown 
and  rolled,  is  a  far  finer  sight  for  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  the  house.  A  gravelled  walk,  a  bed  of 
flowers,  or  even  a  cornfield,  all  are  artificial. 

And  so  we  might  go  on ;  but  our  friend  will 
not  need  further  argument  or  illustration.  Near¬ 
ly  all  our  agricultural  and  horticultural  opera¬ 
tions  are  artificial,  but  no  reasonable  man  con¬ 
demns  them  for  that.  Yea,  even  our  moral  vir¬ 
tues  are  artificial,  in  the  sense  of  being  “  contra¬ 


ry  to  nature,”  but  we  prize  them  none  the  less 
for  that.  Rather,  are  we  profoundly  thankful 
to  the  Great  Husbandman  whose  loving  care 
has  grafted  them  upon  the  wild  olive  tree. 


Skilled  Labor  for  the  Garden. 


There  are  some  who,  for  various  reasons,  can 
not  or  will  not  work.  They  must  depend  chief¬ 
ly  on  hired  labor.  And  if  they  wanted  only  the 
plainest  kind  of  work  done,  this  could  be  easily 
got  along  with,  for  there  are  scores  of  laborers 
at  every  comer  waiting  to  do  this.  But  when  it 
comes  to  such  work  as  planting  hedges  a'nd 
training  them,  pruning  grape-vines  and  pear- 
trees,  laying  out  flower-gardens  and  setting  out 
shrubs  and  plants,  how  few  laborers  can  be 
trusted !  The  good  natured  merchant  directs 
Patrick,  in  the  morning,  to  set  out  a  few  rows 
of  dwarf-pears,  and  several  grape-vines,  and 
then  goes  to  his  place  of  business,  flattering 
himself  during  the  day  that  all  is  going  on  well. 
But  on  coming  home,  at  evening,  he  discovers 
that  the  rows  are  as  crooked  as  a  rail-fence,  and 
on  examination  finds  the  roots  of  his  vines  and 
trees  jammed  into  little  post-holes,  then  covered 
with  soil,  and  spatted  down  very  smoothly ! 
“  ’Faith,  sir,  that’s  the  way  I  ush’t  to  do  it  when 
I  was  head-gar-r-dner  to  the  Duke  of  Devon¬ 
shire.” — And  so  it  goes,  day  after  day  bringing 
its  several  blunders,  until  the  poor  man  is  wor¬ 
ried  almost  to  distraction. 

In  all  our  villages  and  large  towns,  there  arc 
many  families  who  are  unable  or  disinclined  to 
keep  regular  and  permanent  hired  men,  and  yet 
have  more  or  less  gardening  to  do  all  through 
the  Summer.  They  want  their  seeds  sown  in 
the  Spring,  then  their  hedges  trimmed,  or  their 
grass-plot  mowed,  and  their  gravel  walks 
cleaned.  Widow  Smith  wants  her  lot  in  the 
cemetery  put  in  order ;  Dr.  Jones  must  have  his 
grape-vines  pruned  and  tied  up.  Nearly  all  of 
these  persons  know  little  about  gardening,  or 
have  not  the  time  to  superintend  it. 

Plainly,  then,  We  want  not  only  laborers,  but 
skilled  laborers, — men  with  brains  as  well  as 
muscle,  and  with  both  brains  and  muscles  trained 
to  do  a  specific  kind  of  work.  Were  we  better 
supplied  with  such  workmen,  our  country  homes 
would  be  managed  with  more  ease,  and  with 
greater  satisfaction  to  their  owners.  The  pro¬ 
fessional  or  the  business  man  could  then  go  to 
his  daily  employment  feeling  that  his  garden 
and  lawn  will  not  be  spoiled  during,  his  absence. 
Our  grounds  would  rise  to  a  higher  point  of  ex¬ 
cellence  in  their  arrangement  and  keeping. 

How  best  to  multiply  such  a  class  of  laborers, 
we  hardly  know.  They  must  be  trained  some¬ 
where,  for  they  do  not  grow  spontaneously.  In 
the  commercial  nurseries,  and  large  gardens 
near  cities,  and  on  the  finest  country-places  of 
the  land,  there  are  many  young  men  who,  by  a 
little  pains  on  the  part  of  their  parents  or  over¬ 
seers,  might  soon  be  trained  into  intelligent, 
skillful  gardeners.  If  then,  they  should  adver¬ 
tise  in  the  leading  agricultural  and  horticultural 
papers,  they  would  surely  find  lucrative  places. 
Would  that  many  young  laborers,  now  content 
to  do  only  the  commonest  kinds  of  field  work, 
would  learn  the  art  of  gardening.  It  is  an  hon¬ 
orable,  pleasant  and  profitable  employment. 
The  result  even  then  would  be  that  more  lucra¬ 
tive  places  would  offer  so  freely  to  this  class, 
that  the  want  we  allude  to  would  still  go  un¬ 
supplied.  The  only  remedy  after  all,1  seems  to  be 
a  diffusion  of  practical  knowledge  of  gardening 
among  all  educated  people,  affording  them  en¬ 
joyment,  exercise,  and  ability  to  direct  laborers. 
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CHILDREN  AND  FLOWERS- 


Tlie  love  of  flowers  is  to  be  cultivated,  not 
extirpated,  as  is  so  often  attempted  by  ignorant 
or  heedless  parents.  It  is  not  a  proof  of  deprav¬ 
ity  that  your  child  loves  to  ramble  in  the  mead¬ 
ows  and  woods  after  lilies  and  wild  roses,  more 
than  to  hoe  potatoes  and  corn.  He  does  not  de¬ 
serve  a  thrashing,  because  he  lingers  by  the 
roadside  to  pluck  violets  and  dandelions,  when 
he  is  sent  to  turn  away  the  cows.  He  can  not 
help  admiring  the  dew-drops  that  hang  like 
jewels  on  the  flowering  grass,  and  the  morning- 
songs  of  the  birds.  His  soul  is  full  of  boyish 
rapture,  and  he  is  unconscious  of  the  passing 
moments.  He  does  not  deserve  ridicule,  or  a 
scolding,  when  he  asks  for  a  patch  of  ground 
where  he  may  plant  rose  bushes  and  flowering- 
shrubs,  pinks  and  asters.  It  may  be  that  the 
potato  blossom,  or  rather  bulb,  has  more  charms 
for  you  than  all  wild  flowers,  or  exotics  in  the 
garden.  The  children  have  not  learned  to  meas¬ 
ure  by  your  standard.  They  will  find  pleasure 
in  things  that  are  good  for  nothing  but  to  look 
at,  and  smell  of.  They  are  taken  captive  by 
tire  delicate  coloring  of  the  petals,  and  the  aroma 
of  the  opening  flowers ;  and  who  shall  say  that 
they  are  not  as  rational  in  their  admiration  as 
the  man  who  measures  value  by  the  market  price 
in  gold  ?  For  what  has  God  given  us  these  in¬ 
stincts,  if  they  are  not  to  be  gratified  and  de¬ 
veloped,  and  have  their  appropriate  place  and 
oxercise  in  forming  the  symmetrical  character  ? 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  give  children  portions  of 


ground  near  the  house  to  plant  with  flowers  and 
flowering  shrubs.  It  does  not  necessarily  in¬ 
volve  much  expense  or  patronage  of  the  nur¬ 
seryman.  With  a  little  encouragement  they 
will  supply  themselves  from  the  meadows  and 
woods  in  their  own  neighborhood.  Let  them 
transplant  violets  and  butter  cups,  blood  root 
and  lilies,  golden  rod  and  cardinal  flower,  win¬ 
ter  green  and  prince’s  pine.  There  are  hun¬ 
dreds  of  pretty  wild  flowers  that  will  flourish  in 
the  garden  under  their  care,  and  make  home  at¬ 
tractive.  What  can  be  finer  than  the  azaleas, 
the  high  and  low  laurel,  and  the  rhododendron  ? 
They  will  bring  to  light  many  gems  of  the 
field  and  forest  unknown  to  you,  “flowers 
that  waste  their  sweetness  upon  the  desert  air.” 

This  love  of  the  beautiful  is  to  be  educated, 
and  if  we  will  but  give  nature  in  them  a  fair 
chance,  the  education  will  not  be  half  so  expen¬ 
sive  as  that  of  the  schools.  Let  them  have  oc¬ 
casional  holidays,  the  boys  and  the  girls  togeth¬ 
er,  in  which  they  may  go  after  flowers  and  ber¬ 
ries  in  the  woods  and  meadows,  and  by  the 
mountain  streams,  and  enjoy  nature  to  the  full. 
Picnics  are  in  season  now,  and  we  have  some¬ 
times  thought  that  they  did  old  folks  quite  as 
much  good  as  young  ones.  The  perfection  of 
a  lesson  in  esthetics,  is  a  dozen  families  or  more, 
parents  and  children  together,  encamped  in  a 
wood  on  a  Summer’s  day.  It  costs  comparatively 
little  in  the  way  of  preparation,  but  pays 
I  abundantly — the  children  can  tell  you  in  what. 


Bouquets  Gratis. 

Every  person  who 
owns  a  good  flower 
garden,  is  annually  be¬ 
set  by  visitors  asking 
for  bouquets.  In  some 
cases  the  flowers  will 
be  appreciated,  but  in 
many  others,  not. 
Many  want  them  to 
pull  to  pieces,  or  to 
carry  up  and  down  the 
street,  and  finally  to 
throw  away.  To  such 
persQns,  it  is  hardly 
worth  while  to  give 
choice  flowers,  if  in¬ 
deed  any :  it  is  money 
and  labor,  and  rare 
beauty  and  fragrance 
thrown  away.  Many 
of  these  “beggars” 
have  land  enough  at 
home,  but  are  too  lazy, 
or  have  too  little  real 
love  for  flowers  to 
make  gardens  for 
themselves.  They  like 
very  well  to  come  and 
avail  themselves  of  the 
fruit  of  your  time  and 
industry.  Now,  for 
these,  and  all  other 
persons  who  do  not  ap¬ 
preciate  the  real  worth 
of  flowers,  we  would 
say,  give  them  nothing, 
or  else  have  at  hand  a 
lot  of  cheap,  showy 
plants  from  which  one 
can  cut  to  tlieir  satisfac¬ 
tion.  The  marigolds, 
the  annual  larkspurs, 
monkshood,  Drum¬ 
mond’s  phlox,  candytuft,  scabious,  etc.,  will  fur¬ 
nish  a  good  assortment.  Give  them  these,  and 
it  may  awaken  a  love  for  something  better. 

But  to  others  who  heartily  love  flowers,  and 
who  will  appreciate  and  preserve  the  bouquet 
given,  as  long  as  it  can  be  kept,  we  would  say, 
give  choicer  kinds.  The  finest  roses,  carnations, 
verbenas,  geraniums,  heliotropes,  and  others 
of  sweet  perfume  and  delicate  beauty,  should  be 
freely  bestowed.  They  will  confer  great  pleas¬ 
ure,  and  will  strengthen  the  ties  of  friendship. 


Summer  Fruits. 

The  season  of  fruit  is  one  which  gives  em¬ 
ployment  to  all  who  take  any  interest  in  their 
cultivation,  in  investigating  new  varieties,  and 
extending  one’s  acquaintance  among  those 
prized  or  cultivated  by  his  neighbors.  Every 
spare  hour  may  thus  be  profitably  spent.  The 
strawberries  are  already  past,  and  the  lessons 
of  the  season  have  been  well  learned,  we  hope. 
Certainly,  the  value  of  the  fruit  to  the  public 
was  never  before  so  well  demonstrated.  The 
first  week  in  July  finds  cherries  in  their  prime 
over  most  of  the  country ;  and  when  any  one 
who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  esteeming  the 
black  and  red  mazzards,  which  are  to  be  found 
almost  universally  over  the  country,  as  delicious, 
first  enjoys  a  taste  of  the  Black  Tartarian, 
Black  Eagle,  or  several  of  the  Bigarreaus,  it  is  al¬ 
most  as  though  an  entirely  new  fruit  had  been 
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introduced  to  his  notice.  The  more  one  knows 
of  varieties  of  fruits,  and  the  more  one  studies 
their  peculiarities  of  flavor,  the  better  is  he  able 
to  appreciate  their  differences.  When  a  man 
finds  out  that  the  grapes  which  he  gathers  on 
the  mountain,  and  enjoys  so  well,  are  considered 
by  those  who  claim  to  have  a  cultivated  taste 
as  next  to  worthless ;  and  when  he  sees  that 
with  the  finest  of  fragrant  clusters  he  can  not 
tempt  them  to  taste  a  single  one,  no  wonder  he 
says:  “Out  upon  such  delicacy  of  taste — it  is 
whim  and  nonsense.”  Still  it  is  no  nonsense. 
The  taste,  properly  cultivated,  affords  us  very  re¬ 
fined  enjoyment,  and  this  too  Avithout  the  temp¬ 
tation  to  eat  too  much.  He  that  eats  any  thing 
Avith  pleasure,  Avill  be  almost  sure  to  gluttonize. 
He  that  enjoys  only  the  very  best  fruit,  has  a 
higher  enjoyment,  is  more  benefitted,  and  seldom 
or  never  eats  fruit  to  excess.  These  remarks  ap¬ 
ply  equally  to  all  kinds  of  fruit.  At  this  season, 
study  particularly  currants  and  raspberries. 


Double  Yellow  Butter-Cup. 

This  is  a  variety  of  the  common  butter-cup, 
( Ranunculus  acris,)  made 
double  by  cultivation. 

The  cut  gives  a  very  good 
idea  of  the  size,  and  form 
of  the  flower — which  is 
very  perfect,  and  retains 
the  brilliant  color  and 
gloss  of  the  Avild  variety. 

It  is  perfectly  hardy, 
growing  in  any  common 
garden  soil,  and  is  propa¬ 
gated  by  dividing  the 
roots,  either  early  in  the 
Spring,  or  so  soon  as  it  is  done  flowering  in 
Summer.  It  is  well  Avorthy  a  place  in  the  garden. 


Endives,  Culture,  etc. 

Green  salads  are,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
very  refreshing  and  healthful  articles  of  food. 
At  the  very  head  stands  lettuce,  particularly 
those  kinds  Avliich  form  heads  readily:  but  feAV 
or  no  kinds  will  bear  the  heat  of  Summer. 
They  will  not  head,  acquire  a  disagreeable  bit¬ 
ter  taste,  and  are  tough.  The  delicious  salad 
named  above  comes  in  to  supply  the  place  of 
lettuce  during  the  heats  of  August,  and  remains 
in  perfection  du'ring  the  Autumn  and  Winter. 
It  may  be  sowed  at  any  time  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  up  to  the  first  Aveek  in  August,  needing 
good  deep  rich  garden  soil,  frequently  stirred. 
There  are  several  kinds.  We  prefer  the  broad- 
leafed  variety.  Sow  in  drills,  and  transplant  12 
to  14  inches  apart.  As  the  plants  grow  they  may 
be  watered  with  liquid  manure,  and  if  the  ground 
is  well  and  frequently  hoed,  they  will  grow 
rapidly,  spreading  out  a  mass  of  leaves,  lying 
flat  on  the  ground,  12  to  14  inches  in  diameter. 

If  wanted  for  summer  use,  when  they  have  at¬ 
tained  the  size  of  a  dining-plate,  the  leaves  are 
gathered  together  when  dry,  and  tied  with  a 
piece  of  bass-matting  or  string.  After  a  heavy 
rain,,  should  one  occur  by  Avliich  the  inside  of 
the  plants  are  wet,  they  must  be  unbound 
and  opened  to  dry  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and 
bound  up  again  before  the  effect  of  the  bleach¬ 
ing  is  lost.  The  blanched  portions  form  a  very 
pleasant  summer  and  autumn  salad.  The  chief 
excellence  of  the  endive  is  seen  in  Winter. 

After  frosts  have  cut  down  tender  things  in 
the  garden,  we  pull  up  the  endives,  remove  any 
decayed  leaves,  and  set  them  out  in  the  sand- 
beds  in  the  cellar,  closely  packed  together.  Very 


soon  they  begin  to  grow,  and  the  new  growth 
is  beautifully  blanched,  while  the  tenderer  por¬ 
tion  of  the  older  groAvth  bleaches  also.  The 
largest  and  most  vigorous  plants  are  earliest  fit 
for  the  table,  and  others  follow  in  succession. 
We  heartily  commend  the  culture  of  this  salad, 
which  is  so  great  a  favorite  upon  European  ta¬ 
bles.  There  is  always  a  ready  market  for  the 
bleached  plants  among  our  German  population. 


Mushroom  Culture. 


Mushrooms  are  greatly  esteemed  on  account 
of  their  peculiar  and  delicious  flavor.  They 
may  be  stewed,  fried  in  fat,  or  made  into  catsup. 
In  some  countries,  Russia  and  Poland  among 
the  number,  there  are  said  to  be  above  thirty 
kinds  in  use.  They  are  there  gathered  at  differ¬ 
ent  stages  of  growth,  and  used  raw,  boiled, 
stewed,  roasted,  and  even  dried  for  winter  use. 
Great  care  must  be  exercised  in  selecting  mush¬ 
rooms  for  eating,  as  there  are  poisonous  kinds. 
Three  Avays  are  recommended  by  which  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  they  are  good :  1st,  by  the  col¬ 
or  of  the  gills,  that  of  the  good  kinds  being, 
when  young,  of  a  fine  pink,  or  flesh  color, 
changing,  however,  to  that  of  the  questionable 
kinds — a  chocolate  color — at  more  mature 
growth ;  2d,  by  the  smell,  the  good  kinds  emit¬ 
ting  an  agreeable  odor,  while  that  of  the  bad  is 
nauseous  and  disagreeable ;  and  3d,  by  sprink¬ 
ling  salt  upon  the  inner  or  spongy  part,  un¬ 
wholesome  kinds  turning  yellow,  and  edible 
kinds  black.  Bad  lands  are  found  mostly  in 
forests ;  edible  ones  in  open  pastures,  most  fre¬ 
quently  in  old  horse-pastures,  which  sometimes, 
in  damp,  warm  seasons,  yield  large  crops. 

Mushrooms  may  be  grown  at  any  season  of 
the  year,  by  those  Avho  have  a  suitable  bed. 
This  may  be  made  in  any  dry  cellar,  (or  under  a 
shed,)  the  temperature  of  which  can  be  kept  at 
from  50°  to  60°.  Extremes  of  temperature 
must  be  avoided.  The  temperature  of  the  bed 
should  be  from  70°  to  75°.  A  bin  or  bottomless 
box  about  20  inches  deep  is  suitable  for  a  bed, 
and  one  four  feet  wide  by  eight  feet  long,  if  prop¬ 
erly  managed,  will  yield  a  supply  for  a  good- 
sized  family.  On  the  bottom  put  a  thin  and 
slightly  oval  layer  of  ashes  and  gravel,  or  pieces 
of  bricks,  to  avoid  dampness.  Next  put  in  a 
six-inch  layer  of  unfermented  horse-droppings 
from  grain  and  hay-fed  horses,  (not  grass-fed), 
the  dryer  the  better,  Avith  short  straw  intermixed. 
When  this,  being  exposed  to  the  air  but  not  to 
rains  or  dampness,  has  become  quite  dry,  cover 
Avith  two  inches  of  dry  earth — sandy,  if  possi¬ 
ble;  into  the  surface  of  this  introduce  small 
pieces  of  spawn  in  rows  six  inches  apart.  Then 
repeat  the  layer  of  horse-droppings,  and  short 
straw,  and  of  earth,  with  spawn  introduced  as 
before.  Cover  the  whole  with  two  or  three 
inches  of  fresh,  warm  liorse-droppings,  and  oc¬ 
casionally  sprinkle  with  blood-warm  water,  to 
induce  fermentation,  the  top  layer  of  fresh  ma¬ 
nure  to  be  removed  as  soon  as  fermentation  has 
caused  the  spawn  to  begin  to  spread.  In  five  or 
six  weeks  mushrooms  may  be  expected.  The 
usual  size  is  from  1&  to  3  inches  in  diameter,  but 
those  over  4  feet  in  circumference,  and  weighing 
12  to  14  pounds  have  been  produced. 

Mushroom  spawn  is  usually  to  be  had  in  seed 
stores,  and  also  may  be  found,  of  uncertain 
qualities,  however,  in  dry  lumps  of  horse  dung, 
in  old  pastures,  hot-beds,  and  manure  heaps.  It 
has  the  appearance  of  dry,  Avhite  threads.  The 
following  method  of  manufacturing  sale  spawn 
is  recommended  by  Bridgeman :  “  A  quantity 
of  fresh  horse  droppings  mixed  with  short  lit¬ 


ter,  should  be  collected;  add  to  this  one-third  of 
cow  dung,  and  a  small  portion  of  good  earth,  to 
cement  it  together;  mash  the  whole  into  a  thin 
compost,  like  grafting  clay;  then  form  it  in  the 
shape  of  bricks ;  which  being  done,  set  them  on 
edge,  and  frequently  turn  them  until  half  dry ; 
then  with  a  dibble  make  one  or  two  holes  in 
each  brick,  and  insert  in  each  hole  a  piece  of 
spawn  the  size  of  an  egg ;  the  bricks  should 
then  be  laid  Avhere  they  can  dry  gradually. 
When  dry,  lay  dry  horse-dung  on  a  level  floor, 
six  or  eight  inches  thick ;  on  this,  pile  the  bricks, 
the  spawn  side  uppermost.  When  the  pile  is 
snugly  formed,  cover  it  with  a  small  portion  of 
fresh  Avarrn  horse-dung,  sufficient  in  quantity  to 
produce  a  gentle  glow  through  the  Avhole. 
When  the  spaAvn  has  spread  itself  through  every 
part  of  the  bricks,  the  process  is  ended,  and  they 
may  be  laid  up  in  any  dry  place  for  use.  Mush¬ 
room  spawn,  made  according  to  this  recipe, 
will  preserve  its  vegetating  powers  for  many 
years,  if  well  dried  before  it  is  laid  up;  if 
moist,  it  Avill  grow,  and  soon  exhaust  itself.” 

Mushrooms  of  good  quality  find  a  ready  sale, 
in  New-York,  and  doubtless  in  other  cities,  if 
the  discretion  of  the  gatherers  or  raisers  may 
be  depended  upon;  and  they  would  soon  be¬ 
come  a  favorite  article  of  food  if  they  were  more 
commonly  cultivated  for  the  market. 


Raising  Cauliflowers. 

Not  the  least  among  flowers  is  the  savory  cau¬ 
liflower..  So  every  epicure  will  say.  So  every 
one  who  enjoys  good  food  will  say,  and  so  say 
we.  To.  grow  this  vegetable  well  it  is  important 
to  give  it  some  care.  Start  the  seedlings,  as  we 
do  common  cabbages,  in  a  warm  rich  border. 
For  winter  and  fall  use,  the  plants  need  not  be 
set  out  before  the  10th  of  July.  Prick  them  out 
once  or  twice  in  the  border,  before  giving  them 
their  final  place  in  the  open  ground.  This  will 
make  them  strong  and  stocky  plants.  In  choos¬ 
ing  a  spot  for  transplanting  them,  let  it  not  be 
in  the  shade  of  trees  or  fences.  The  soil  should 
be  deep  and  rich.  If  not  so  naturally,  break  it 
up  with  a  long  spade,  and  put  a  shovel  full  of 
manure  at  the  bottom  of  each  hole,  covering  the 
same  with  two  or  three  ihches  of  fine  earth. 
With  a  garden  trowel,  lift  the  plants  and  set 
them  out  in  rows  three  feet  apart,  and  two  feet 
and-a-half  in  the  row.  If  the  Aveather  be  dry, 
shade  them  for  a  few  days.  Keep  the  ground 
loose  by  hoeing,  but  do  not  earth  up  the  plants 
much,  as  this  often  induces  rot. 

Unless  the  ground  is  naturally  moist,  it  Avill 
be  well  to  cover  it  in  mid-summer  with  strawy 
manure,  or  Avitli  clean  straAV.  Once  a  week, 
pour  over  this  mulch  the  refuse  water  of  the 
kitchen  and  chamber.  In  September  and  Octo¬ 
ber  you  will  enjoy  the  results  of  these  labors. 


Garden  Culture  of  Celery, 

This  old  British  salad  is  a  great  favorite  with 
epicures,  but  it  is  less  generally  cultivated  than 
it  deserves.  Probably  it  can  not  be  shown  to 
contain  much  real  nourishment  for  man  or  beast, 
yet  it  makes  a  fine  relish.  The  stalks,  when 
blanched,  may  not  only  be  used  raw,  or  for  salad, 
but  may  be  stewed  or  used  for  seasoning  soups. 
In  its  wild  state,  it  grows  in  marshy  ground  and 
by  the  side  of  ditches,  where  it  is  known  as 
smaUage.  In  that  state  its  taste  is  rank  and 
coarse,  but  when  cultivated  and  bleached,  it  be¬ 
comes  delicate,  sweet  and  crisp. 

There  are  many  kinds  for  sale  at  the  seed- 
stores,  advertised  as  Mammoth,  Giant,  Excel- 
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sior,  etc;,  but  they  may  all  be  reduced  to  two 
classes,  the  White  Solid  and  the  Red  Solid.  The 
only  difference  between  these  is  in  their  color, 
and  the  ability  of  llie:  red  to  stand  frost  a  little 
better  than  the  white,  and  its  being  more  uni¬ 
formly  solid,  while  the  white  is  more  delicate  in 
flavor.  The  difference  in  size  is  the  result  of 
cultivation  entirely. 

To  secure  good  plants,  the  seed  is  best  sown 
in  a  cold  frame,  and  when  an  inch  or  two  high, 
pricked  out  into  the  open  ground,  in  a  warm, 
sheltered  border,  and  it  is  well  after  ten  days  or 
two  weeks  to  move  them  again,  leaving  the" 
plants  three  or  four  inches  apart.  These  sever¬ 
al  transplantings  make  them  stocky  and  harden 
them  off  for  final  setting  in  the  trenches  in  June 
or  July,  or  even  as  late  as  the  first  of  August., 
For  planting,  choose  a  rich  and  level  piece  of  j 
ground,  dig  the  trenches -eight  inches  or  a  foot 
deep,  a  foot  wide  and  three  feet  apart.  Remem¬ 
ber  to  throw  the  top-soil  on  one  side  of  each 
trench  by  itself,  and  the  poorer  soil  on  the  other. 
The  trenches  should,  if  convenient,  run  north 
and  south,  though  this  is  not  essential.  Give 
the  ground  in  the  bottom  of  each  trench  a  thor¬ 
ough  enriching  with  old  manure;  leaf-mold 
mixed  with  the  remains  of  an  old  hot-bed  is  the 
very  best  thing.  Having  watered  the  plants 
thoroughly  the  evening  before,  they  will  be  in 
good  condition  to  take  up.  Use  a  garden-trow¬ 
el,  taking  up  as  much  dirt  as  possible  with  each 
root.  Some  recommend  clipping  the  loose 
leaves  and  the  extremities  of  the  roots  on  re-set¬ 
ting.  Let  the  plants  stand  in  the  trenches  four 
or  five  inches  apart.  If  the  weather  is  liot  and 
dry,  water  the  ground  well,  and  for  a  while  lay 
a  few  loose  boards  over  the  trenches  by  day. 

The  after  treatment  is  simple,  yet  it  is  of  the  ut¬ 
most  importance  that  it  be  rightly  done.  Keep 
the  ground  well  stirred  with  the  hoe,  that  the 
plants  may  grow  rapidly;  if  the  weather  is  dry, 
watering  must  be  resorted  to.  Do  not  be  in 
haste  to  “earth  up.”  About  the  middle  of  Au¬ 
gust  or  first  of  September,  is  soon  enough.  In 
doing  it,  hold  the  leaves  of  each  plant  together 
with  the  left  hand,  and  with  the  right  draw  the 
soil  around  the  stalks  several  inches  high,  using, 
the  best  soil  thrown  out  of  the  trench,  rejecting 
the  poor.  But  use  the  greatest  caution  not 
to  draw  the  dirt  into  the  center  of  the  stems,  as 
this  will  cause  them  to  rot  or  become  very  rusty ; 
and  do  hot  press  the  soil  too  much  towards  the 
stalks,  as  this  will  check  their  growth,  but  it 
must  be  tightly  packed  down  in  order  to  turn 
the  rain.  Repeat  this  earthing  up  once  a  fort¬ 
night,  using  the  same  care  in  doing  it. 

Before  hard  frosts  set  in,  in  the  Fall,  the 
plants  should  be  lifted,  taken  into  the  cellar,  and 
set  out  with  little  earth  adhering  to  the  roots,  in 
nearly  dry  sand.  They  will  grow  and  blanch 
in  the  cellar,  and  may  be  used  for  many  months. 


Movable  Frame  Bee-Hives, 

It  is  well  known  to  all  bee-keepers  that  bees 
ordinarily  build  their  combs  in  more  or  less  uni¬ 
form  perpendicular  cards  or  curtains,  about 
inches  from  center  to  center.  If  guides,  made  of 
thin  strips  of  comb  regularly  fastened  to  the  top 
of  any  chamber  of  the  hive,  are  provided,  these 
will  be  followed,  and  the  combs  made  with  sim¬ 
ilar  regularity.  Where  any  rather  rough  edges 
are  similarly  presented,  the  result  is  the  same. 
The  cards  of  comb  are  attached  to  them,  and 
if  the  edges  are  straight  and  not  too  far  apart 
there  will  seldom  be  any  considerable  irregular¬ 
ity.  In  all  movable  frame  hives,  the  aim  is  to 
present  such  edges  at  proper  distances,  so  that 


the  bees  may  economize  all  the  room  in  the  hive, 
'and  that  we  may  remove  any  one  or  all  of  the 
frames  with  the  comb  attached. at  pleasure  and 
without  disturbing  the  other  combs.  This,  Mr. 
Langstroth  accomplishes  by  using  oblong  frames, 
like  slate  frames,  the  upper  edges  of  which,  when 
in  position,  are  so  much  longer  than  the  frames 
that  the  frames  may  be  suspended  by  them  in 
a  box.  Others  use  frames  of  different  shapes, 
some  arranged  to,  draw  out  sideways,  which  is 
attended  with  many  inconveniences ;  others  are 
triangular  to  accommodate  slanting  floors  which 
facilitate  efforts  of  the  bees  to  keep  the  hives 
clean ;  and  another  plan  is  to  have  the  frames 
hinged,  so  as  to  be  swung  apart  wThen  the  hive 
is  opened,  like  leaves  of  a  book  held  perpendicu¬ 
larly.  For  these  and  other  forms  and  combina¬ 
tions  with  them,  of  various  supposed  or  real  ad¬ 
vantages,  letters  patent  of  the  United  '  States 
have  been  granted.  But  the  fundamental  idea 
of  movable  frames,  which  the  inventions  of  Mr. 
Langstroth  first  rendered  practically  useful  in 
this  countiy,  was  early  in  the  present  century 
put  in  practice  by  Huber,  a  Genoese  apiarian, 
and  subsequently  by  others  both  in  Germany 
and  Great  Britain.  A  person  of  ordinary  inge¬ 
nuity,  living  where  the  movable  frame  hives  can 
not  be  bought,  can  easily  adapt  frames  to  a 
square  box,  taking  care  chiefly  to  present  a 
rough,  narrow  edge  (as  left  by  the  saw)  for  the 
comb  to  be  attached  to,  and  not  allow  the  frames 
to  come  anywhere  so  close  to  the  box  that  the 
bees  will  cement  them  to  it,  and  taking  care  also 
not  to  give  so  much  space  that  they  will  build 
a  line  of  cells  between  the  frame  and  the  sides. 


Keeping  Swans. 

Who  that  has  seen  the  swans  in  the  Central 
Park,  in  this  City,  or  on  the  little  lake  in  Mount 
Auburn  Cemetery,  Boston,  does  not  wish  to 
adorn  his  own  pond  or  stream  with  a  few  of 
these  graceful  water-fowl?  We  are  glad  to 
learn  that  they  are  being  introduced  into  the 
grounds  of  many  private  residences  throughout 
the  country.  These  birds  are  often  called  “tame 
swans,”  -  “  domestic  swans,”  and  so  on  ;  but,  let 
it  be  remembered,  they  are  not  so  very  tame, 
after  all ;  they  never  become  so  quiet  and  home- 
loving  as  the  goose  or  barn-fowl.  They  are  con¬ 
stitutionally  wild  and  capricious,  and  need 
watchful  care;  though  apparently  very  tame 
and  familiar  toward  those  who  feed  them,  or 
from  whom  they  expect  no  harm. 

At  the  outset,  they  must  have  good  water- 
privileges.  A  lake,  or  a  pond  of  good  fresh 
water,  wull  answer.  Take  no  pains  to  clean  out 
the  weeds  and  rushes  which  chance  to  grow 
near  the  margin  of  the  water,  for  it  is  among 
these  that  swans  delight  to  ramble  and  feed. 
They  love  corn,  oats,  barley,  etc.,  but  their  nat¬ 
ural  food  is  seeds  and  grass,  insects,  worms, 
larvae,  and  mollusks.  When  grain  is  fed,  scatter 
it  just  on  the  shore  and  in  shallow  water  near 
the  shore.  They  love  the  waste  vegetables  of 
the  garden,  and  all  the  more  for  being  half-de¬ 
cayed.  Watch  their  eating  habits,  and  you  will 
observe  that  they  prefer  to  eat  by  “suction,” 
rather  than  by  picking  up  their  food  like  a  hen. 
They  love  to  dive  their  heads  under  water,  and 
suck  down  the  soft,  half-rotted  vegetation  on  the 
sides  and  bottom  of  the  stream.  Thus  they  act 
as  scavengers,  purifying  the  stagnant  waters 
that  would  otherwise  become  foul  and  unwhole¬ 
some.  In  Holland,  they  are  considered  very 
beneficial  in  this  respect.  :  If  they  will  swallow 
down  miasms  and  fevers  for  us,  and  harmlessly 
to  themselves,  we  ought  to  thank  them. 


In  buying  a  pah  of  swans,  it  is  best  to  get 
young  birds,  for  the  old  are  hard  to  domesticate 
in  a  new  place.  But  in  purchasing  cygnets,  be 
sure  and  get  birds  of  opposite  sexes,  a  thing  not 
so  easy  to  determine  by  their  plumage.  Two 
males  will  quarrel,  and  two  female-birds,  though 
they  live  pleasantly  together  and  lay  eggs,  of 
course  will  raise  no  family  between  them.  Get 
husband  and  wife,  and  all  will  go  off  well.  To 
ascertain  the  sex,  put  several  cygnets  into  water, 
and  those  which  swim  deepest,  (i.  e.  sink  .  deep-", 
est,)  will  prove  to  be  females.  After  fixing  upon 
your  pair,  have  them  securely  pinioned.  And 
then,  to  prevent  their  flying  away  from  your 
grounds  some  fine  day,  have  the  last  joint  of 
each  wing  taken  off.  Let  this  be  done  at  the 
place  of  purchasing  the  birds,  so  that  they  may 
have  no  unpleasant  associations  with  their  new 
home.  This  can  be  done  so  as  to  disfigure  the 
bird  but  very  little.  When  they  reach  their 
new  quarters,  treat  them  kindly,  keep  them 
quiet,  and  feed  them  regularly. 

The  male  bird  is  capable  of  increasing  his 
kind  when  two  years  old ;  the  female  not  until 
three  years  of  age.  When  they  show  a  dispo¬ 
sition  to  breed,  they  should  be  supplied  with  a 
bushel  or  two  of  coarse  litter,  such  as  straw, 
rushes,  stalks,  and  a  few  sticks.  They  will  work 
this  material  up  without  any  instruction.  They 
lay  from  six  to  ten  eggs  before  setting.  When 
the  female  commences  her  maternal  labors,  no-’ 
body  should  approach  her  nest.  The  male  bird 
will  sail  very  proudly  and  defiantly  up  and  down 
before  the  nest,  and  wo  to  the  youngster  who 
dares  to  approach  the  sacred  bed ! 

A  fat  young  swan  makes  a  capital  dish.  From 
October  to  Christmas,  these  birds  are  in  prime 
order  for  the  table.  After  that  period,'  they  arc 
not  as  good — the  turkey  excels  them.  Well  fat¬ 
tened,  they  weigh,  in  their  feathers,  from  25  to 
30  pounds.  And  now,  hoping  that  we  have  got 
our  readers  into  a  good  appetite,  we  leave  the 
subject,  intending  to  resume  it  again  in  due  time. 


Luncheon. 

The  habit  of  eating  five  meals  a  day  during 
Summer,  and  especially  in  haying  time,  came 
over  with  our  fathers  from  England.  The  cus¬ 
tom  perhaps  originated  in  certain,  peculiarities 
of  their  climate.  The  summer  days  are  longer 
than  with  us,  and  the  fair  days  for  gathering  the 
hay  and  grain  harvests  are  fewer.  It  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  laboring  force  of  the  farm  to  make 
the  most  of  these  fair  days,  and  to  work  while 
the  light  lasted,  sixteen  hours  or  more.  More 
food  was  necessary  to  sustain  the  body  under 
such  prolonged  exertion. 

Our  work  is  severer  in  Summer  than  at  other 
seasons — more  so  formerly  than  now,  when  the 
horse-reapers,  and  mowers,  and  rakes,  have  lift¬ 
ed  the  farmer’s  heaviest  burdens,  and  put  the 
hay  and  grain  harvest  completely  within  his 
power.  Whatever  apology  there  may  have 
been  for  working  fifteen  hours  a  day,  in  the  last 
generation,  there  is  none  in  this.  We  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  anything  is  gained  by  more  than  ten  hours 
of  severe  labor  in  the  field  daily.  This,  wi  th  the 
chores  at  night  and  morning,  will  be  as  much 
labor  as  the  body  ought  to  sustain,  taking  the 
season  through.  In  a  single,  day,  a  man  may  do 
more  in  fifteen  hours  than  in  ten.  In  a  month 
we  think  the  man  laboring  ten  hours  a  day  only, 
will  accomplish  the  more.  The  overtaxed  sys¬ 
tem  must  ,  have  rest,  or  break  down.  If  it  can 
not  get  it  in  the  bed  at  night,  it  will  take  it  in 
the  field,  inadvertently,  if  not  willingly.  There 
will  be  lagging,  want  of  spirit,  and  slighted 
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tasks,  showing  that  the  energies  are  not  in  the 
work.  Luncheon  is  for  long  days  and  over-work. 
It  is  based  upon  a  wrong  philosophy  of  labor. 

With  a  better  arrangement  of  the  meals,  and 
the  hours  of  labor,  luncheon  may  be  dispensed 
with  to  the  great  relief  of  the  women  of  the 
household,  and  to  the  advantage  of  employer, 
and  laborers.  The  breakfast  should  be  out  of 
the  way  and  the  men  be  in  the  field  by  seven. 
They  can  work  five  hours  comfortably,  when 
six  and  a  half  would  be  an  injurious  strain  upon  1 
the  strength.  They  come  to  the  noon  meal  at 
twelve,  with  a  good  appetite,  and  at  one,  are 
ready  to  resume  work  again.  They  work  vigor¬ 
ously  until  six,  when  if  they  knew  they  were 
not  to  be  dismissed  until  sunset,  or  dark,  they 
would  hold  back.  We  have  followed  the  ten- 
hour  system  with  our  laborers  upon  the  farm  for 
several  years,  dispensing  with  luncheon,  and 
have  no  doubt  it  is  good  economy.  With  good 
calculation,  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  overstep 
these  bounds.  If  a  storm  threatens,  and  more 
work  is  necessary. to  get  hay  into  cock,  or  into 
the  barn,  men  are  always  ready  and  filling. 


Suggestions  for  Health-Preservation. 

The  season  is  now  upon  us  when,  owing  to  the 
summer  heats  and  atmospheric  influences,  fevers 
prostrate,  and  diarrhoeas  exhaust  multitudes  who, 
during  less  debilitating  seasons  of  the  year,  are 
comparatively  exempt  from  disease.  Tet  this  class 
of  complaints  maygenerallybeavoided.  Thereaders 
of  the  Agriculturist  should  be  well  enough  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  subject  of  Health-Preservation  to  know 
that  it  does  not  depend  upon  medicines.  These 
would  rarely  be  necessaiy,  if  we  were  as  anxious  to 
take  care  of  our  own  health  as  a  thrifty  farmer  is 
to  take  care  of  that  of  his  sheep  and  hogs.  Men 
are  apt  to  employ  less  common  sense  in  their  own 
behalf,  in  this  regard,  than  in  behalf  of  their  swine ! 
They  will  carefully  study  and  profit  by  information 
relative  to  the  ailments  of  their  herd,  and  how  to 
avoid  them,  while  the  preservation  of  their  own 
health,  and  that  of  their  children,  is  a  subject  rare¬ 
ly  thought  of.  Worse  stilly  sparing  neither  pains 
nor  expense  to  procure  the  most  wholesome  food 
for  their  animals,  they  debilitate  their  own  stom¬ 
achs  with  that  which  they  know  to  be  unwholesome. 
The  general  rules  and  requirements  of  health 
are  simple  and  easily  learned.  In  fact,  one  has  but 
to  watch  the  sensations  of  his  olfactories,  skin;  and 
stomach,  and  heed  them,  to  keep  clear  of  all  danger 
from  ordinary  diseases.  The  sense  of  smell  warns 
him  against  inhaling  impure  air  ;  the  skin,  by  dry¬ 
ness,  feverishness,  or  irritation,  indicates  a  want  of 
that  frequent  bathing,  which  is  so  essential  to 
health ;  and  the  stomach  calls  for  food  when  need¬ 
ed,  repels  it  when  enough  has  been  eaten,  and  in  a 
natural  state,  betokens  generally  that  which  is  un¬ 
wholesome.  A  little  extra  pains  to  notice  these  in¬ 
dications  will  greatly  sharpen  the  perceptions. 

It  may  be  set  down  as  a  general  rule  that  ordi¬ 
nary  diseases  can  not  obtain  a  foothold  where  only 
pure  air  is  inhaled,  the  skin  is  clean  and  healthy, 
and  the  stomach  kept  in  good  condition.  The  latter 
involves  the  most  difficulty,  owing  to  the  depraved 
habits  of  diet  in  “  civilized”  society.  But  a  few 
rules,  well  lived  up  to,  will  rarely  fail,  viz  :  Be  reg¬ 
ular  as  to  time  of  eating ;  do  not  exercise  violently 
either  immediately  before  or  immediately  after 
meals ;  and  let  the  last  meal  of  the  day  be  light  and 
easy  of  digestion,  so  that  sleep  may  be  undisturbed 
and  refreshing.  In  the  morning,  any  billious  dis¬ 
turbance  of  the  stomach  is  known  by  the  bitter 
taste  in  the  mouth.  Seed  this  warning,  by  restrict¬ 
ing  diet  to  plain  bread,  vegetables,  and  ripe  fruits  ; 
and  if  it  increases,  go  without  supper,  and  take  a 
thorough  warm  water  bath — rinsing  off  in  cool  war 
ter— just  before  retiring  to  bed.  As  a  general  die¬ 
tetic  rule  for  Summer,  persons  in  any  degree  delicate 
should  use  plenty  , of  ripe,  raw,  and  cooked  fruits 
at  meals,  and  but  little,  if  any,  fat  meats.  Let  all 


dietetic  changes  be  gradual ;  and  for  the  most  part 
use  food  that  requires  chewing,  and  chew  it  well,  in 
order  to  give  the  stomach  the  full  benefit  of  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  the  saliva  in  digestion. 

Avoid  sudden  changes  in  quantity  of  clothing, 
cooling  off  suddenly  when  heated  and  perspiring, 
and  all  sudden  changes.  In  keeping  the  skin  clean, 
do  not  neglect  that  most  important,  part,  the  scalp. 


For  the  American  Agriculturist. 

Taste  in  Dress. 

1  Tight  sleeves  are  becoming  fashionable  now  on 
our  prairies,  where  they  are  so  much  needed. 
Prairie  winds  are  cold  and  searching,  and  loose 
sleeves  in  Winter,  at  least,  are  next  to  no  sleeves  at 
all.  Plowing  sleeves  have  been  so  long  in  fashion, 
however,  that  people  are  tardy  in  giving  them  up, 
though  for  housekeepers  they  are  the  most  sloven¬ 
ly  sleeves  ever  invented,  not  to  speak  of  the  shiver¬ 
ing  look  they  give  in  church  or  street,  with  short 
gloves,  and  bare  arms  as  red  as  a  lobster.  Pur  cuffs 
on  bare  arms  is  but  one  remove,  but  add  white  un¬ 
dersleeves,  whether  of  muslin,  or  zephyr,  and  the 
change  to  the  wearer  and  looker  on  is  very  great. 

It  is  said  that  when  a  French  lady,  from  the  coun¬ 
try,  comes  into  Paris  to  refurnish  kerwardrobe,  she 
puts  herself  and  purse  into  the  hands  of  a  female 
modiste,  who  measures  her,  takes  her  stature,  com¬ 
plexion,  etc.,  into  consideration,  and  to  whom,  at 
the  end  of  a  week,  she  returns  for  a  complete  suit 
of  clothes.  The  French  women  are  not  pretty, 
as  a  general  thing,  but  their  charming  taste  in  dress 
makes  them  queens  of  fashion  the  world  over.  And 
while  some  women  are  born  with  an  innate  percep¬ 
tion  of  the  beautiful,  there  are  others  to  whom  the 
harmony  of  colors  is  a  dead  letter.  The  other  day 
I  was  shopping  in  Lanark,  when  I  met  a  woman 
who  came  recently  from  the  East ;  she  had  on  a 
splendid  moire  antique  dress,  with  a  trail  to  it,  which 
looked  anything  but  at  home  in  the  muddy  streets 
of  Our  new  prairie  town.  I  glanced  upward  at  her 
bonnet,  it  was  a  summer  straw,  with  green  trim¬ 
ming  outside,  pink  roses  inside,  and  yellow  strings. 

One  of  the  prettiest  girls  I  ever  saw  was  a  young- 
lady  with  curiy,  red  hair  ;  some  might  have  thought 
that  the  color  of  her  hair  detracted  from  her  beau¬ 
ty,  but  I  didn’t ;  her  complexion  was  such  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  the  rose  and  lily,  that  her  exquisitely  dressed 
hair  seemed  a  fitting  accompaniment.  She  never 
wore  distinct  green,  red,  or  blue  dresses,  as  I  have 
seen  so  many  of  her  complexion  wear.  “  What  a 
blaze  she  makes,”  she  said  to  me  one  day  as  we  met 
a  red-haired  girl  with  a  maroon  bonnet  and  cherry- 
colored  strings.  There  was  truth  in  the  remark. 

Dark  complexions  seldom  look  well  in  distinct 
black  or  white  bonnets;  if  the  bonnet  is  black, 
crimson  flowers  or  ribbon  with  a  white  rouehe  is  a 
great  improvement,  and  pink  trimming  always  re¬ 
lieves  a  brunette  complexion  in  a  white  bonnet. 

Carroll  Co.,  111.  Mbs.  M.  J.  STEPHENSON. 


Fruit  in  Bottles. 


On  account  of  their  abundance  and  cheapness,  we 
shall  put  up  a  large  quantity  of  berries  and  other 
fruit  this  season.  With  most  of  them,  the  plan 
given  in  the  June  Agriculturist,  page  181,  will  be 
followed,  though  we  shall  try  a  few  of  each  sort 
simpiy  bottled  in  water  raised  to  the  boiling  point. 
Some  of  the  pickle  and  preserve  dealers  keep  them 
thus  with  entire  success.  The  directions  given  are 
to  procure  the  regular  pickle  bottles,  with  long- 
necks,  and  without  shoulders,  and  to  use  long,  soft, 
close  corks,  that  will  admit  no  air.  The  bottles  are 
filled  with  the  fruit,  and  water  poured  in  to  within 
half  an  inch  of  the  top.  The  corks,  softened  in  hot 
water,  are  forced  with  a  mallet  at  least  an  inch  into 
the  necks  of  the  bottles.  Tie  the  corks  securely 
with  two  strings  crossing  each  other.  Then  set  the 
bottles  upright  in  a  wash-boiler  of  cold  water 
reaching  nearly  to  the  corks,’  and  heating  the  water, 
keep  it  boiling  say  five  minutes,  when  they  may  be- 
taken  out  and  set  away.  We  know  of  raspberries 
and  other  fruit  having  kept  thus  for  two  years. 


Pleasant  and  Wholesome  Summer  Drink. 

The  juice  of  currants,  put  up  in  air-tight  bottles, 
affords  a  foundation  for  a  delicious  and  wholesome 
beverage.  Put  enough  water  with  ripe  currants  to 
prevent  their  burning;  heat  in  a  preserve-kettle 
nearly  to  boiling;  transfer  to  a  bag  suitable  for 
straining  and  press  out  tile  juice  ;  add  half  a  pound 
of  clean  sugar  to  each  pound  of  juice  and  boil,  skim, 
and  put  up  as  recommended  for  putting  up  the 
fruit.  The  juice  alone  will  keep  as  well,  if  not  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  fruit,  and,  mixed  with  from  one  to  two 
parts  water,  according  to  the  taste,  it  makes  a  most 
refreshing  drink.  Being  entirely  free  from  alcohol¬ 
ic  or  intoxicating  properties,  there  is  no  danger  of 
the  creation  of  an  appetite  for  strong  drink  result¬ 
ing  from  its  use.  It  might  profitably  be  kept  for 
sale  by  druggists  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  we 
presume  that  putting  it  up  for  that  purpose  may 
be  made  a  source  of  income  worthy  of  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  currant-raisers  who  now  make  wine. 
Those  who  usually  have  more  of  this  abundant 
fruit  than  they  know  what  to  do  with,  may  find 
it  for  their  interest  to  take  note  of  this  suggestion. 


Unleavened  Bread. 

D.  M.  Adams  of  Worcester  Co.,  Mass.,  writes  to 
the  Agriculturist  endorsing  E.  W.  Knight’s  remarks 
on  bread-making,  and  adds  :  “I  am  a  dyspeptic,  and 
must  say  that  I  have  derived  more  benefit  from  the 
change  from  leavened  to  unleavened  bread  than 
from  any  other  dietetic  change  that  I  have  made.  If 
our  good  Editor  can  not  endorse  it,  I  can  to  the 
fullest  extent,  and  with  his  permission  should  like 
to  give  my  way.  I  stir  as  much  Graham  meal  as  I 
wish  to  into  water ;  if  I  want  soft  spongy  bread  to 
eat  warm,  I  stir  it  quite  thin,  if  to  eat  cold,  I  prefer 
it  stirred  pretty  thick ;  it  makes  a  much  lighter, 
sweeter  loaf  than  can  be  got  in  a  more  artificial 
way.  [The  mixture  of  flour  and  water,  thus  pre¬ 
pared,  is,  probably,  then  simply  baked. — Ed.] 


Various  Recipes. 

Flo, Mr  ' The  following  is  the- 

recipe  of  a  delicious^  as  well  as  a  cheap  pudding : 
1  cupful  of  white  sugar,  8  tablespoonfuls  of  melted 
butter;  1  egg,  1  teaspoonful  of  cream  of  tartar,  % 
teaspoonful  of  soda  dissolved  in  1  cup  of  sweet 
milk,  and  1  pint  of  flour.  Flavor  to  the  taste,  and 
bake  in  a  tin  pan.  To  be  eaten  with  hard  or  soft 
sauce.  Ida  J.  Raynok. 

1351b  jilbavls  Wine. — Take  4  lbs.  of  rhubarb  to 
1  gallon  of  water,  squeeze  it,  put  it  into  a  tub,  and 
pour  the  water  on  it;  let  it  steep  3  days,  then  strain 
off  the  liquid  ;  put  3>£  lbs.  of  sugar  to  every  gal¬ 
lon,  and  put  it  into  a  barrel,  stir  it  every  day  for  a 
fortnight,  then  add  a  few  raisins  and  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  isinglass,  then  bung  it  up  for  three  months. 
Finally  bottle  it,  and  in  5  or  6  weeks  it  will  be 
ready  for  use. 

El«lci*lB<erry  The  following  recipe, 

from  ah  unknown  source,  has  been  tried  by  an  ac¬ 
quaintance,  and  proved  good  :  1  quart  juice,  3  quarts 
water,  4  lbs.  sugar,  and  1  tablespoonful  yeast  to  the 
gallon.  Put  it  in  a  cask,  in  a  cool  situation,  keep 
ing-  the  cask  full.  It  soon  ferments  and  discharges 
froth  from  the  bunghole.  When  the  fermentation 
is  over,  bung  up  or  bottle.  Boiling  juice  injures  it. 

Vegetable  Sobbjb.— Take  a  good  sized  chick¬ 
en,  or  an  equivalent  piece  of  beef  or  mutton,  cut  it 
up  and  put  it  in  water,  rather  more  than  enough  to 
cover  it,  adding  a  tablespoonful  of  salt ;  boil  until 
nearly  tender,  skim  off  the  fat ;  add  butter,  salt, 

•  and  pepper,  and  more  water  if  necessary ;  then 
slice  into  the  soup  ,  ten  large  potatoes,  one  small 
Swedish  turnip,  one  carrot,  two  parsneps,  (an  onion 
and  a  few  stalks  of  celery,)  with  two  or  three 
spoonfuls  of  rice ;  boil  half  an  hour,  or  until  ten¬ 
der.  Before  serving,  add  aspoonful  or  two  of  wheat 
flour  stirred  up  with  cold  water.  One  or  two  spoon¬ 
fuls  of  sweet  cream  greatly  improves  the  flavor. 
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The  Editor  with  his  Young  Readers. 

Scenes  like  this  in  the  picture,  are  now  common 
in  all  parts  of  the  loyal  States.  Yousee  the  soldier 
has  been  wounded  in  the  leg,  and  is  now  so  far  re¬ 
covered  that  he' can  walk  with  his  crutch.  He  is  a* 
sergeant  in  his  regiment,  and  has  got  home  to  his 
family,  where  he  is  explaining  to  his  parents,  and  to 
his  wife  and  children,  the  scenes  of  the  battle.  The 
newspaper  ffiap  is  spread  out  upon  the  table,  and 
with  the  stem  of  his  pipe,  he  is  showing  “  how  fields 
were  won.”  You  see  by  the  picture  of  General 
Scott  upon  the  wall,  and  the  cannon  that  little 
Robie  is  drawing  upon  the  floor,  that  military  edu¬ 
cation  has  been  going  on  in  the  family  during  the 
father’s  absence.  There  stands  a  future  soldier  of 
the  Republic.  How  he  drinks  in  every  word  of  his 
father’s  story,  and  enters  into  his  sympathies  !  Will 
he  not  always  love  the  dear  old  flag  under  which  his 
father  fought,  and  his  heart  thrill  to  the  music  of 
the  Star  Spangled-  Banner  ?  What  seeds  of  patriot¬ 
ism  and  hatted  to  treason  are  now  being  sown  in 
young  hearts  all  over  the  land !  The  wife  is  well 
pleased  to  see  the  head  of  the  household  home 
again,  though  he  comes  bearing  the  wounds  of  bat¬ 
tle — scars  that  he  must  carry  with  him  to  his  grave. 
She  is  proud  to  have  borne  a  part  in  the  sacrifices, 
by  which  the  land  of  their  fathers,  or  of  their  adop¬ 
tion,  has  been  rescued  from  its  perils. 

One  of  the  good  things  to  come  out  of  this  war 


is  the  cementing  of  the  nation  into  one  homoge¬ 
neous  people.  The  miserable  jealousy  towards  for¬ 
eigners  will  be  cured.  Almost  every  European  na¬ 
tionality  is  represented  in  our  armies,  and  their 
blood  has  been  poured  out  as  freely  as  that  of  the 
older  citizens  of  the  Republic.  All  have  stood  to¬ 
gether  in  the  presence  of  a  common  danger,  and 
have  been  made  children  of  a  common  country,  by 
a  baptism  of  blood.  The  seal  can  never  be  effaced, 
and  will  never  be  forgotten. 

Alas  !  for  the  homes  to  whom  the  soldier  will 
never  return.  For  them  there  is  no  tale  of  triumph 
from  the  lips  they  love,  but  loneliness  and  grief, 
for  which  there  is  no  solace  but  in  God,  and  in  ex¬ 
alted  patriotism. 

Sometltiiig  Al»out  Chemistry— III. 

(Continued  from,  page  184.) 

Our  young  readers  will  remember  that  we  told 
them,  on  page  183,  about  Water,  that  it  was  com¬ 
posed  of  two  gaseous  or  air-like  elements,  oxygen 
and  hydrogen ;  about  the  Air,  which  is  a  mixture 
of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  chiefly;  about  the  gas 
called  Carbonic  acid.,  which  is  formed  when  charcoal, 
or  any  thing  which  contains  carbon,  is  burned  in 
the  air  or  in  oxygen,  and  a  little  about  Ammonia, 
composed  of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen.  Now  these 
substances,  except  the  air,  are  compound  bodies, 
the  elements  of  which  are  united  by  chemical  affin¬ 
ity.  Affinity  means  the  power  which  unites  ele¬ 


ments  or  compound  bodies,  so  that  two  unlike  sub¬ 
stances  form  a  new  one  unlike  themselves,  and  in 
doing  so,  always  combine  in  the  same  proportions. 
Thus  when  oxygen  and  hydrogen  combine  to  form 
water,  8  parts  (that  may  be  8  ounces,  or  8  pounds, 
or  any  weight,)  of  oxygen  unite  with  1  part  of  hy¬ 
drogen.  AVhen  oxygen  and  carbon  unite  to  form 
carbonic  acid,  8  parts  of  oxygen  unite  with  12  parts 
of  carbon,  and  so  on.  This  is  very  different  from 
mixing  things  together.  We’ may  mixsalt  and  mus¬ 
tard,  and  oil  and  vinegar,  and  they  make  a  salad 
dressing;  but  we  know  that  each  of  the  ingredients 
is  still  unchanged,  for  we  taste  each  one  in  the  mix¬ 
ture.  In  mixtures  there  may  be  more  or  less  of 
either  of  the  things  mixed ;  but  when  things  unite 
chemically,  it  requires  a  certain  definite  quantity  of 
each.  We  told  you  that  oxygen  combined  with 
iron,  and  formed  iron  rust,  or  oxide  of  iron  Now 
in  iron  rust  we  perceive  no  oxygen,  neither  do  we 
perceive  any  iron.  18  parts  of  iron  united  with  8 
parts  of  oxygen ;  both  the  iron  and  the  oxygen 
have  disappeared,  and  we  have  red  iron-rust,  a  new 
substance  in  all  its  relations.  So  it  is  with  all  chemi¬ 
cal  combinations,  and  this  is  the  difference  between 
mixed  substances  and  compound  bodies,  whether . 
they  be  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous. 

The  air,  we  have  said,  is  composed  of  about  one- 
fifth  oxygen,  and  four-fifths  nitrogen.  This  is  a 
mixture,  and  the  nitrogen  softens  the  oxygen  just 
as  oil  softens  the  vinegar  and  mustard  in  the  salad 
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I  WILL  BE  GOOD,  DEAR  MOTHER.* 

1.  ‘’t  Trill  bo  good,  dear  ss^-or,"  I  heard  a  sweet  child  say, 

2  And  when  night  came,  that  hi  -  tl«  ©ns,  la  kneel  -  ing  down  to  pray,  earn, 
3.  Je  -  bus  can  help  us  to  b«  good— To  Him  we’ll  hum -bly  pray,  His 


will  be  good — now  watch  me —  I  will  be  good  all  day.”  She  lift  -  ed  up  her 
in  a  soft  and  whisp’ring  tone,  “Have  I  been  good  to -day?”  O  ma  -  ny,  ma  -  ny 

grace  a  -  lone  can  make  us  good,  And  keep  us  good  all  day.  He’ll  help 


He’ll  help  us  hate  alf 

n 


XT  a  f  *  (j  vf  -o 

•bright  young  eyes  With  a  soft  and  pleas  -  ing  smile,  Then  a  moth-er’i 
bit  -  ter  tears  ’Twould  save  U3  did  we  say,  Like  that  dea 

e  -  vil  thoughts,  All  sin  -  ful  words  and  ways;  And  in  his 

s  kiss  was 
ir  child,  with 
i  ser-  vice 

11. 

II 

i 

„  .  ~T#-  ®  8  * 

her  lip,  So  pure  and  free  from  guile.  “  I  will  be  good,  I  will  be  good,  I 

earnest  heart,  “  I  will  be  good  to-day.”  “I  will  be  good,  I  will  be  good,  I 

take  de  light  Thro’ all  our  earth-ly  days.  “I  will  be  good,  I  will  bo  good,  I 


dressing.  When  oxygen  and  nitrogen  really  unite , 
something  very  different  from  the  air  is  formed. 
They  unite  in  different  but  uniform  quantities,  and 
form  several  different  substances,  one  of  which  is 
nitric  acid,  or  aqua  fortis,  a  liquid  which  will  dis¬ 
solve  iron  or  copper  almost  as  easily  as  water  will 
sugar.  We  might  mix  oxygen  and  nitrogen  in  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  proportions  that  they  exist  when 
combined  in  nitric  acid,  and  still  be  able  to  breathe 
the  air  thus  made  without  harm ;  but  a  very  little 
nitric  acid  taken  into  the  lungs  would  cause  death, 
and  a  few  drops  on  the  skin  would  make  an  ulcer  or 
other  bad  sore.  This  shows  very  strikingly  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  combination  and  mixture — a  dis¬ 
tinction  which  must  always  be  borne  in  mind. 

The  oxygen  in  the  air  is  called  free,  and  so  it  is ; 
that  in  water,  and  in  iron-rust,  and  in  carbonic  acid, 
is  combined,  that  is,  united  with  other  elements. 
When  it  is  free,  it  enters  into  combination  with 
other  things  generally,  more  easily  than  if  it  is  in 
any  combination.  Now  oxygen  is  the  most  abun¬ 
dant  element ;  it  is  everywhere  in  the  world— in  the 
air,  in  the  water,  in  the  solid  rocks,  and  in  the  soil. 
It  is  everywhere  in  a  state  of  combination,  except 
in  the  air,  and  will  combine  with  every  other  ele¬ 
ment.  Our  own  bodies,  and  those  of  the  animals, 
and  all  plants,  consist  in  great  part  of  oxygen.  It 
is  therefore  the  most  important,  and  is  certainly 
the  most  interesting  of  all  the  elements.  Wood, 
coal,  tallow,  oil,  and  all  such  things  that  we  usually 
see  burning,  contain  carbon,  and  all  except  anthra¬ 
cite  coal  and  'charcoal  contain  hydrogen  also. 

When  any  of  these  things  burn,  they  combine 
with  oxygen,  and  it  is  this  very  thing  that  makes 


them  burn.  The  result  of  the  burning  is  the  for¬ 
mation  of  carbonic  acid  by  the  union  of  oxygen 
with  the  carbon,  and  the  formation  of  water  by 
union  of  oxygen  with  the  hydrogen.  Whoever 
wishes  to  see  the  water  which  is  formed  when  a 
candle,  or  piece  of  wood,  or  piece  of  paper  burns, 
has  only  to  hold  a  cold  plate,  or  piece  of  glass,  over 
the  flame,  and  the  water  will  settle  on  it.  Did  you 
never  see  the  little  cloud  of  dew-like  moisture 
which  collects  on  a  lamp  chimney  when  it  is  first 
lit?  This  is  the  water  from  the  flame  which  settles 
on  the  cool  glass.  As  soon  as  the  chimney  is  hot  it 
will  settle  upon  it  no  longer.  The  carbonic  acid  is 
a  gas— and  all  that  is  formed  when  coal  or  wood,  or 
caudles,  and  such  things  burn,  flies  off  and  mixes 
with  the  air.  We  shall  have  something  more  to 
tell  you  next  month  about  this  carbonic  acid  gas. 

Tlae  Tiger  I.ily  and  the  Violet. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Agriculturist  sends  the 
following  story  with-  a  moral,  to  our  young  readers : 
“  In  the  same  bed  with  the  lowly  violets,  and  the 
modest  lily  of  the  valley,  there  grew  a  Tiger  Lily, 
tall,  showy,  and  soaring  over  these,  as  if  despising 
them  and  glorying  in  its  own  large  leaves  and  or¬ 
ange-colored  spotted  flowers.  Some  girls  would  no¬ 
tice  it  first  of  all,  and  say,  “  isn’t  that  handsome  ?” 
“  Why  no,”  Lizzy  would  answer,  “I  think  the  tiger 
lily  is  coarse  and  gaudy.  I  never  put  itin  a  bouquet.” 
Her  mother  was  pleased  with  her  choice,  and  drew 
a  lesson  from  it  something  like  the  following  :  The 
lily  of  the  valley  and  the  violets  are  emblems  of 
modest  beauty,  (they  always  have  been,  as  I  could 
show  from  the  best  poets,)  charming  every  beholder 


all  the  more  because  they  are  so  unpretending,  al¬ 
most  trying  to  hide  away  from  gazing  eyes.  Genu¬ 
ine  modesty  is  always  beautiful  ;■  and  its  retiring- 
manner  never  fails  to  be  admired  by  the  true  and 
the  good.  “When  unadorn’d,  adorn’d  the  most.” 

The  tiger  lily  may  represent  those  wh*  arc 
pleased  with  vain  display,  and  who  fail  to  gain  the 
admiration  they .  court.  Flaunting  coiors  arc  very 
offensive  to  good  taste ;  they  indicate  such  qualities 
of  mind  as  a  correct  judgment  would  never  admire. 
The  aspiring  lily  towered  above  the  garden  fence  ; 
a  gust  of  wind  broke  off  the  stalk,  and  there  it  hung 
for  weeks,  an  unsightly  emblem  of  fallen  pride. 
The  violets  and  the  lily  of  the  valley  nestled  safely 
at  its  root,  while  the  storms  rolled  harmlessly  over 
them.  (See  Matt.  23 :  12.)  M. 

Anagrams. 

An  Anagram  is  a  certain  transposition  in  the  letters 
of  any  word  or  phrase,  so  as  to  make  another  ,  phrase  or 
word  of  pointed  significance.  They  are  sometimes  quite 
interesting,  and  muoh  amusement  may  be  had  in  forming 
them.  The  following  were  received  some  time  since  : 

Equestrianism — Quite  near,  Miss— [A  very  appropriate 
speech  for  a  lady’s  companion  in  a  horseback  ride.] 

Intemperate — Repeat  “  I  ment.”  [Ah  !  yes  ;  every  in-  * 
temperate  man  ment  well  enough.] 

Degradation— To  dread  gain. 

Incorrigibleness — Crinoline  begs,  Sir. 

These  from  Miss  Mary  Usher. 

Egotism— Mites  go.  Atheist—  It  hates.  Nectarines— In 
ten  acres.  From  Rufus  W.  Weeks. 

For  tlie  GSuessers. 


Rebusses. — We  have  here  two  Rebusses  ;  one  of  them, 
No.  12,  is  a  moral  sentiment. 


It  will  be  found  very  hard  to  guess,  we  think,  still  it  is 
perfectly  legitimate,  and  if  written  out  in  various  ways, 
may  be  guessed.  Who  will  answer  it  ? 

No.  13  is  a  common  proverb. 


A  nswer  to  the  Rebus  No.  8  is  founded  upon  the  text 
in  Gal.  vi :  7 :  “  Whatsoever  a  man  soweth  that  shall  he 
also  reap ’’—but  it  properly  reads :  What  a  man  soweth 
that  he  reapeth. 

Answer  to  the  Block  Puzzle  No.  9  is  given  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  cut.  A  somewhat  different  arrangement  is  admissable. 


Correct  answers  have  been  received  from  Chas.  S. 
Stimpson,  8,  10  ;  C.  II.  Post,  9,  10;  J.  C.  Bronson,  10  ; 
Oliver  Combs,  10;  Jacob  Stephens,  10 ;  B.  C.  Atwood,  8  ; 
G.  F.  Sly,  8, 10 ;  Abigail  E.  Downes, 9 ;  J.  H.  Goodrich,  10. 
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Circulation  of  the  Agriculturist. 

Beyond  all  doubt  or  controversy,  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  American  Agriculturist  to  regu¬ 
lar  subscribers,  is  many  thousands  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  Agricultural  or  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Journal  in  the  World,  no  matter 


or  tim 
ady  a 


r  plat 


lUhriinnteitf  s. 

Advertisements  to  be  sure  of  insertion  mu3t  be  re¬ 
ceived  at  latest  by  the  1 5th  of  the  preceding  month. 

TEEMS-  (invariably  cash  before  insertion) : 

One^vhole  column  (lVfines^o/moi-eflio  per'column. 
EWBusiness  Notices,  Eighty  cents  per  line  of  space. 

Ten  cents  per° line  of  space  for  each  insertion. 

One  whole  column  (130  lines), 'or  more,  $10  per  column. 
B$7*Busincss  Notices,  twenty  cents  a  line. 


—  ---  WORK,  r,  iuukuu;  jawt,  imu  „ae.  —  ' 
IRON  RAILINGS.  VERANDAHS,  BALCONIES,  GUARDS, 
and  IRON  FURNITURE  of  every  description.  Illustrated 
Catalogues  mailed  on  receipt  of  four  3-cent  stamps. 

HUTCHINSON  &  WICKERSHAM, 

259  Canal-st„  near  Broadway,  New-York. 


JOHN  WAMPLER,  Dayton,  O. 


WANTED. — By  a  young  man,  30,  a  situation  with 
an  intelligent  Working  Farmor,  to  learn  the  business. 
N.  Y.  State  preferred.  Please  address  at  once. 

Box  1809  N.  Y.  Post  Office. 


FINE  300  acre  Farm  for  sale,  very  cheap,  in  Wis¬ 

consin.  For  particulars  address 

Dr.  G.  W.  VABNUM,  Spofford  P.  O.,  Wis. 


ARTIFICIAL  LEGS. 


TURNIP  SEED!  TURNIP  SEED! 
J.  M.  THOSBURN  &,  CO., 

1 5  JOMN-ST.,  NEW-YORK, 

Offer  of  the  best  and  purest  stocks 

per  on.  per 

Early  White  Dutch  Turnip . 10c.  7; 


. .  ue  Berlin  Tcltau  do  . . . 

Black  German  do . 

Red  Top  Strap  Leaf  do... 
Red  Top  Plain  Leaf  do. . . 
White  Strap  Leaf  do . 


...me-. 


English  Green  Globe  do . 

English  White  Norfolk  do. . . 
- - - 


Yellow  Aberdeen  do. . . 


Dale’s  Hybrid  do . 10c. 

Long  White  French  (one  of  the  best)  do . 10c. 

Improved  Ruta  Baga  (American)  do . 10c. 

White  Ruta  Baga . 10c. 

Skirving’s  Improved  Ruta  Baga .  10c. 

Purple  Top  do . 10c. 

Marshall^  Purple  Top  do . 10c. 


Laiug’s  Improved.d' 


15  John-st., 
New-Yorl 

season  for  sowing  seeds  of  the 

Silver  Leaved  Maple, 

American  Elm, 


*~'1IDER  MAKERS !— Castings,  or  Mill  complete, 
for  a  cast  iron  Apple  Grinder  for  hofsmpower,  and 
screws  for  preBS,  the  best  thing  out,  very  rapid,  and  stone 
uroof.  Address  BAKSTOW  &  PALMER,  Norwich,  Ct. 


OPEN  AIR  GRAPE  CULTURE: 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE 

Garden  and  Vineyard  Culture  of  the  Vine, 

AND  THE 

Mja.KrTTE’ACTimB  Q3F*  idomestic  wikte. 

Designed  for  the  Use  of  Amateurs  and  others  in  the  Northern  and  Middle  States.  Profusely  illustrated  with  new  Engrav¬ 
ings  from  carefully  executed  designs,  verified  by  direct  practice. 

BY  JOHN  PHIN, 

Author  of  “Essay  on  Open  Air  Grape  Culture,”  to  which  was  awarded  the  First  Premium  of  the  American  Institute.  To 
which  is  added  a  selection  of 

EXAMPLES  OF  AMERICAN  VINEYARD  PRACTICE, 

And  a  carefully  prepared  description  of  the  celebrated 

T1IOIERY  SYSTEM  ©F  GRAPE  CULTURE. 
PRICE  ONE  DOLLAR, 

And  sent  free  of  Postage  upon  receipt  of  Price. 

C.  M.  SAXTON,  AGRICULTURAL  BOOK  PUBLISHER,  NEW-YORK. 


THE  BEST  TEXT  HOOK. 

PROF.  ALPHONSO  WOOD’S  NEW  CLASS  BOOK  OF 
BOTANY,  being  outlines  of  the  Structure.  Philosophy,  and 
Classification  of  Plants,  with  a  Flora  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  New  and  enlarged  edition.  840_pages.  1  vol.  8vo. 
Price  $2.  Published  by  A.  S.  BARNES  &  BURR, 

51  and  58  Jolm-st.,  New-York. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  GREAT  DDDM  T  IAV 

U^-adf' AgJiS  iSVl  JlMLLlUJj. 

parts  of  the  country.  L.  STEBBINS,  Worcester,  Mass. 


New  and  Splendid  Varieties  of 
Strawberries. 

Empress  Eugenie,  Margarite,  Prince  Frederick  William, 
Victory,  and  Osband’s  Mammoth. 

The  two  last  are  American  Seedlings.  Fruit  of  immense 
size.  The  other  three  are  the  prize  varieties  of  Europe  for 
1861.  Fruit  of  extraordinary  size;  weighing  from  one  to  two 
ounces  each.  The  above  at  $2.00  per  dozen,  or  the  five,  one 
dozen  each,  for  $7.00. 

The  following  new  and  fine  varieties  La  Constante,  Wizard 
of  the  North,  Wonderful,  Oscar,  Due  de  Brabant,  Prince  of 
Wales,  Honncur  de  Belgique,  Filbert  Pine  Crimson  Queen 
Prince  Imperial,  Surpass  Triomplie,  Deptford  White,  and 
Due  de  Malakoff,  at  $1.00  per  dozen,  a  selection  of  six  for 
$4.00,  or  the  thirteen  varieties  for  $7.00. 

La  Constante  can  he  furnished  by  the  hundred  for  $4.00. 
This  magnificent  berry,  after  two  years  trial,  has  proved  to 
he  of  great  value  as  a  market  berry  Fruit  very  large,  fine 
color,  and  very  productive.  A  special  prize  was.  awarded 
this  variety  at  the  exhibition  in  Boston  last  year. 

Triomplie  de  Gand,  Bartlett,  Downer’s  Prolific,  Jenny  Lind, 
True  Cluli,  and  Athlete,  at  $1.50  per  hundred,  or  $10.00  per 
thousand.  The  Downer’s  Prolific  is  a  fine  market  berry ;  it  is 
more  productive  than  the  Wilson.  Fruit  large  and  a  beauti- 
scarlet  color. 

Great  Austin  Shaker  Seedling,  30  plants  $1.00:  $2  per  100; 
$15.00  per  1000.  Not  less  than  one-dozen  sold  of  any  variety. 
All  orders  addressed  to 

WM.  S.  CARPENTER,  329  Greenwich-st.,  N.  Y. 


W  SUPEIS.IOES  STRAWBERRY 
P1LAWT§.  .jg 

Grown  with  special,  care,  and  warranted  to  give  satisfac- 
on,  or  money  will  be  refunded.  Triomplie  de  Gand,  $1.50 ; 
the  Great  Austin  or  Shaker,  $2 ;  Wilson’s  $1  per  100.  Great 
Auction  in  price  when  one  or  more  thousands  are  taken. 

J.  C.  THOMPSON,  Tompkinsville,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 


FLAT,  YELLOW  STONE,  PURPLE  TOP,  RUTABAGA, 
ASHCROFT’S  SWEDISH,  SKIRVING’S  SWEDISH,  and 
other  good  varieties. 

PRIME  SEED  BUCKWHEAT. 

New-York  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store, 

189  &  191  Water-st.,  New-York. 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Tools  of  every  description. 


^JEEDS. — TURNIP  SEED.- BUCKWHEAT.— 

^Field  and  Garden  Seeds  of  every  variety. 

GUANO,  BONE  DUST,  POUDRETTE,  PHOSPHATE,  &c. 
JOHN  VANDERBILT,  23  Fulton-st.,  New-York. 


Circulars,  containing  List  ofPrices,  Testimonials,  &c.,  will, 
on  application,  be  sen!  bv  mail.  Address, 

‘  GRIFFING  BROTHER  &  CO., 

GO  Courtland-st.,  New-York. 


IWME.  DEMOREST’S  MIRROR  OE  FASHIONS. 
1'-“— Splendid  Improvements,  elegant  Fashion  Plates,  fine 
Engravings,  the  latest  Information,  three  full-sized  Patterns, 
elegantly  illustrated,  and  Braid  Work  and  Embroidery;  the 
largest  and  best  Fashion  Magazine  in  the  world.  Published 
quarterly  at  473  Broadway,  and  sold  everywhere  at  25  cents. 
Yearly  $1,  with  the  privilege  of  selecting  50  cents’ worth  of 
plain  Patterns  extra,  as  a  Premium.  Summer  No.  now  ready. 


Great  Austin  §Iiaker  Strawberry. 

The  berries  of  this  remarkable  variety  are  much  larger 
than  any  other  kind  cultivated  in  this  country ;  it  produces 
enormous  crops,  and  the  fruit.is  very  attractive,  being  of  fine 
scarlet  color.  The.  Austin  was  exhibited  at  the  office  of  the 
-veighing  one  ounce.  Near- 
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ly  1000  boxes  were  sent  from  Watervliet  last  year,  a  dL.,..., 
of  160  miles,  and  sold  to  Taylor,  corner  Broad  way  and  Franlc- 
lin-sts.,  New-York,  forSO  cts.  per  quart,  proving  the  Austin  to 
be  one  of  the  most  profitable  market  berries  in  cultivation. 
Our  stock  of  plants  is  very  large  and  fine,  at  the  following 
rates  ;  SO  plants  $1;  per  hundred  $2.00;  per  thousand  $15.off 
We  commence  delivering;  plants  on  the  first  of  August,  in 
rotation  as  ordered.  Address  either 

CHAUNCEY  MILLER,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Shaker  Trustee,  or 
WM.  S.  CARPENTER,  329  Greenwich-st.,  NewA'ork. 


CARD. 

DAVID  LANDRETH  8c  SON, 

PHILADELPHIA, 

PROPRIETORS  of  bloomsdaxe, 
issued  on  the  1st  inst.  their 

Turnip  Seed  Circular, 

for  the  present  year.  It  is  addressed 

EXCLUSIVELY  TO  DEALERS  IN  SEEDS, 

and  all  such,  who  desire  a  copy,  whether  Druggist,  Country 
merchant,  or  Seedsman,  will  be  supplied  by  mail,  on  th~  — 
Lpt  of  addre—  - -  -  - ’ - -*«• 


_  _ in  on  a  letter  envelope,  with  one  cent 

stamp  attached. 

The  attention  of  Dealers  is  specially  requested  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paragraphs  in  the  Circular  referred  to  :— 

“At  no  previous  time  has  the  promise  been. greater  for  fall 
supplies  of  Seeds.  The  late  mild  Winter  was  propitious  for 
the  preservation  of  all  roots  designed  for  Seeding,  and  each 
acre  of  our  grounds  (nearly  400  in  extent)  gives  promise  of  a 
prolific  harvest:  under  these  favorable  circumstances  wo  feel 
disposed  to  admit  our  customers  to  a  share  of  our  good  for- 
tune,  and  shall  accordingly  reduce  the  prices  of  most  lead-  ; 
ing  articles.” 

Inasmuch  as  the  true  interest  of  our  customers,  Dealers 
in  Seeds,  and  ourselves,  is  closely  allied,  we  shall  abstain 
from  soliciting  the  orders  of  consumers  resident  near  any  of 
our  wholesale  costumers,  leaving  to  them  the  undisturbed 
retail  trade.”  Address  DAVID  LANDRETH  &  SON. 


BOABDMAN,  GEAY  &  CO., 

3F®  X  IKT  €I>  iS  , 

THE  BEST  AND  MOST  DURABLE. 

Our  large,  elegant,  and  superior  Pianos  of  7  and  7 M  octaves 
at  low  prices  for  cash. 

PIANOS  FOB  SHALL  PABLORS, 

G14  and  6  octaves,  elegant  and  durable.  All  our  Pianos  have 
the  Insulated  Ikon  Rim.  giving  strength  .and  durability 
and  requiring  less  than  halfthe  usual  amount  of  tuning. 

ROSEWOOD  VOL.S'Ji  AMERICA  PIANOS, 

«$xso. 

Warranted  to  prove  good  and  give  pei-fect  satisfaction,  or 
“send  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUES.  !  1 

BOARDMAN,  GRAY  &  CO., 
MANUFACTURERS,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
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ILLUSTRATED  HISTORY 

OF  THE  GREAT 


REBELLION. I™* 


To  toe  published  in  two  Volumes. 
Sold  ESCLTSIVELY  toy  AGENTS. 

Vol.  I  nearly  ready. 
TERRITORY  can  toe  secured,  and  its  can- 
commenced  at  once,  by  addressing: 
MILLER,  2.>  Park  22ow,  New-Vork. 


ILLUSTRATED  HISTORY 

OF  THE  GREAT 

REBELLION. 
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MILL  STONE  DRESSING  DIAMONDS, 
Set  in  Patent  Protector  and  Guide. 

For  sale  by  JOHN  DICKINSON, 

Patentee  and  Sole  Manufacturer,  64  Nass;fti-st.,  New-York. 
ALSO  Manufacturer  of  GLAZIER’S  DIAMONDS. 


MILL  STONE  DRESSING  DIAMONDS, 

and  Glazier’s  Diamond  Maker. 

J.  E.  KARELSEN,  69  Nassan-st.,  New-York. 


■WHITCOMB’S  PATENT  WIRE  TOOTH  HAY  RAKE. 
Revolving  Horse  Rakes,  Hand  Rakes,  Grain  Cradles,  &c. 
Sold  at  Wholesale  and  Retail. 

GRIFFIN G  BROTHER  &  CO, 

CO  Courtlandt-st„  New-York. 


f*K 

-M-H.  c 


GRIFFING  BROTHER  &  CO., 

CO  Courtlandt-st.,  New-York. 


ft 


USSIA  OR  BASS  MATS,  SELECTED  EX- 
V  pressly  for  budding  and  tying,  GUNNY  BAGS, 
[NES,  HA”  °  - 


ONION  CULTURE-Third  (new)  Edition. 

This  work  comprises  in  32  pages  all  tlie  particulars  for  suc¬ 
cessful  Onion  Culture,  from  Selection  of  Seed  to  Marketing 
the  Crop— being  the  practical  directions  given  by  seventeen 
experienced  Onion  Growers,  residing  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  Price  21  cents  (or  7  stamps),  sent  post-paid.  Ad¬ 


dress  Publisher  of  Agriculturist. 


BO  OKS  FOB  FARMERS 

ATC©  OTHERS. 

[Any  of  the  following  books  can  be  obtained  at  the  of¬ 
fice  of  the  Agriculturist  at  the  prices  named,  or  they  will  be 
forwarded  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt'd'  the  price.  Other 
books  not  named  in  the  list  will  be  procured  and  sent  to  sub¬ 
scribers  when  desired,  if  the  price  be  forwarded.  All  of  these 
books  may  well  be  procured  by  any  one  making  up  a  libra¬ 
ry.  Those  we  esteem  specially  valuable,  are  marked  with  a  M 

American  Bird  Fancier . $0  25 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants* .  1  DO 

American  Farmer’s  Encyclopedia .  4  00 

Allen  on  the  Culture  of  the  Grape .  1  00 

Allen’s  (R.  L.)  American  Farm  Book* .  1  00 

Allen's  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals .  75 

Allen’s  (L.  F.)  Rural  Architecture .  1  25 


American  Florist’s  Guide. . 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden*.  .  . 

Bement’s  (C.  N.)  Rabbit  Fancier.. . . 

Bement’s  Poulterer’s  Companion  * . 

Boussingault’s  (J.  B.)  Rural  Economy . 

Bridgeman’s  Young  Gardener’s  Assistant*.. 
Bridgeman’s  Kitchen  Garden  Instructor.. . . 

Bridgeman’s  Florist's  Guide . 

Bridgeman’s  Fruit  Cultivator’s  Manual . 

Brandt’s  Age  of  Horses* . 

Buist’s  American  Flower  Garden  Directory . 

Buist’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener* . 

Central  Park  Guide* . 

Chorlton’s  Grape-Grower’s  Guide* . 

Cole’s  (S.  W.)  American  Fruit  Book . 

Dadd's  (Geo.  H.)  Modern  Horse  Doctor* . 

Dadd's  (Geo.  H.)  American  Cattle  Doctor . 

Dana’s  Muck  Manual  for  Farmers . 

Downing's  Cottage  Residences* . 

Downing’s  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America**.. . 

Downing’s  Ladies’  Flower  Garden . 

Eastwood  on  the  Cranberry*  . 

Every  Lady  her  own  Flower  Gardener . 

Farm  Record,  for  25  years . 

Farmer’s  Practical  Horse  Farrier . 

French’s  Farm  Drainage  * . 

Fessenden’s  American  Kitchen  Gardener . 

Field’s  (Thomas  W.)  Pear  Culture . 

Fish  Culture* . 

Flint  (Charles  L.)  on  Grasses* . 

Flint’s  Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming . 

Goodale’s  Principles  of  Breeding . 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows . 

Hall’s  (Miss)  American  Cookery . 

Herbert’s  Hints  to  Horsekecpers** . 

Jenning's  Horse  and  his  Diseases . 

Johnson  ou  Manures . 

Kemp’s  Landscape  Gardening . 

Kidder’s  Bee  Culture . 

Langstroth  on  the  Honey  Bee* . 

T  auchars’  Hothouses  . 

ebig’s  Lectures  on  Chemistry . 

nsley’s  (D.  C.)  Morgan  Horses . 

anual  of  Agriculture  by  G.  Emerson  and  C.  L.  1 

avhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor . 

cMahon's  American  Gardener . 

eehan’s  Ornamental  Trees . 

ilburn  on  the  Low  and  Dairy . 

iles  on  the  Horse’s  Foot .  . 

..  istakes  of  Educated  Men* . 

Norton’s  Scientific  Agriculture  . . 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres _ *. 

Onion  Culture* . 

Olcott’s  Sorgho  and  Impliee. . . 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture 

Parlor  Gardener . 

Parsons  on  the  Rose . 

Fodder’s  Farmer’s  Land  Measurer . 

Fhin’s  Grape  Culture . 

Quinby’s  Mysteries  of  Bee  keeping* . 

Randall’s  Sheep  Husbandry . 

Richardson  on  the  Dog . 

Richardson  on  the  Hog . 

Robin’s  Produce  and  Ready  Reckoner . 

Rose  Culturist . 

Shepherd’s  Own  Book . 

Smith’s  Landscape  Gardening  . 

Spencer's  Education  of  Children** . 

Stephens’  Book  of  the  Farm  . 

Stewart’s  (John)  Stable  Book . 

Thomas’  (John  J.)  American  Fruit  Culturist. . . 

Thomas’  (John  J.)  Farm  Implements  * . 

Todd’s  (S.  E.)  Young  Farmer’s  Manual . 

Tucker’s  Register  Rural  Affairs . 

Turner’s  Cotton  Planter’s  Manual . 

Warder’s  Hedges  and  Evergreens* . 

Watson’s  American  Home  Garden . . 

Week’s  (John  M.)  Manual  on  Bees. . 

Wood’s  Class  Book  of  Botany*. . 

Yale  College  Agricultural  Lectures . 

Youatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse . 

Youatt  and  Martin  oil  Cattle . 

Youatt  on  the  Hog . 

Youatt  on  Sheep . 


1  a2 


Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres _ * _ cloth  50  cts.;  paper.. 

Onion  Culture* . 

Olcott’s  Sorgho  and  Imph 


.2  vols.  4  00 


AMERICAN  HARVESTER. 

There  is  not  another  machine  in  the  world  which  combines 
all  the  excellences  that  are  found  combined  in  KIRBY’S 
AMERICAN  HARVESTER. 

These  excellences  are :  Strength,  Durability,  Simplicity, 
Base  of  Draft,  Portability,  Adjustability,  Ability  to  work  on 
rough  ground.  Adaptation  to  all  kinds  of  Work,  A  perfect 
combined  Machine,  Ease  of  the  raker's  position. 

Send  for  Circular. 

GRIFFING,  BROTHER  &  CO., 


MOWING  AND  REAPING  MACHINES 

of  every  variety  at  manufacturer's  prices. 

Grain  Cradles,  Horse  Hay  Rakes,  Scythes  and  Snaths, 
Forks,  Fanning  Mills,  Grain  Mills,  Garden  Engines  and 
Syringes,  Threshers  and  Horse  Powers,  Hay  and  Stalk  Cut¬ 
ters,  Churns,  Dog  Powers,  Seed  Sowers  and  Corn  Shelters, 
Clothes  Washers  and  Wringers,  Presses,  Ox  Yokes,  Pumps, 
Pruning,  Hedge  and  Border  Shears,  Flower  and  Vine  Scis¬ 
sors,  and  Farm  and  Garden  Tools  of  every  variety. 

For  sale  low  by  JOHN  VANDERBILT, 

23  Fultoii-st.,  (near  Fulton  Market,)  New-York. 


LAWN  MOWERS. 

Lawn  Scytlics  ami  Scythe  Stones. 
Garden  Engines,  Garden  Syringes,  Ccpliy- 
drions,  &c. 

Tools  of  every  description  for  Farm  and  Garden  use.  Field, 
Garden,  and  Flower  Seeds,  Fertilizers,  &c„  &c. 

R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Successors  to  R.  L.  Allen, 

189  &  191  Water-st.,  New-York. 


First  Premium  at  20  National  and  State 
Fairs. 

THE  ONLY  RELIABLE  EVAPORATOR! 


Cook’s  Sugar  Evaporator, 

BLYMVEES,  BSA’JTES  &  ©AY,  Manufacturers, 
MANSFIELD,  O. 

$256  •irere^wm-deef  for  H4e° best  ^256* 


samples  of  Sorgho  Sugar  of  not  less  than  20  lbs.  each,  at 

The  Illinois  State  Sorgho  Convention . January,  1862. 

The  Ohio  do.  do.  do .  do.  1862. 

The  Michigan  do.  do.  do . April,  1S62. 

These  Conventions  were  very  largely  attended  by  farmers, 
and  almost  every  Mill  and  Evaporator  Manufactory  was  re¬ 
presented  at  one  or  the  other.  Over  Thirty  Samples  of 
Sugar  were  exhibited.  The  gentleman  , 

'p®*  who  took  the  first  premium  at  the  Illinois 
©  -  Convention  had  about  One  Tun  of  Su- 

w  a”  oar!  On  inquiry  it  was  ascertained  that  TO) 

jaE(  ALL  THESE  SAMPLES  WERE  MADE  ON  THE  J 

£2  Cook  Evaporator  ;  thus  fully  sustaining  23 
W  65  our  claim  that  it  is  the  only  successful  Jr?  r* 
PjS  Sorgho  Sugar-Maker.  While  we  have  (£6  £ 
P®  maintained  the  position  that  Sugar  could  a l  S3 

r^j  be  made,  other  Evaporator  men,  whose  EZ 

ifP  contrivances  would  make  nothing  but  bej  ™ 
Tff  poor  Syrup,  have  as  industriously  labor-  a 
.  '•a  e,j  to  show  tli  at  Sugar  could  not  be  made,  •  © 

and  thus  for  the  sake  of  selling  their  infe-  2*1 
*  rior  machines,  have  retarded  the  the  on- 
ward  progress  of  the  Sorgho  cause.  But  while  the  Cook 
Evaporator 

Makes  a  splendid  Sugar,  it  also 

Makes  a  beautiful  golden,  honey-like  Syrup, 

Makes  more  in  a  day,  and 

Makes  it  with  less  fuel  than  any  other  process  of  boiling. 

It  is  a  cheaper  machine  than  any  other  Evaporator,  con¬ 
structed  of  equally  good  material,  made  with  equal  care,  and 
accomplishing  anything  like  the  same  amount  of  work. 

Over  2500  are  in  use,  all  warranted,  and  none  ever  returned. 
Do  not  throw  away  your  money  and  crops  upon  common 
kettles,  pans,  or  poor  and  untried  Evaporators;  buy  only 
that  which  has  stood  the  test  of  years  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  United  States. 

Send  for  a  pamphlet  containing  full  instructions,  with 
testimonials  and  price  list. 


INCSERSOUL’S  IMPKOVEW 

HORSE  AND  HAND  POWER 

HAY  AND  COTTON  PRESSES. 

These  machines  have  been  tested  in  tlie  most  thorough 
manner  throughout  this  and  foreign  countries  to  the  number 
of  over  1200. 

The  Horse  Power  is  worked  by  either  wheel  or  capstan, 
and  in  many  respects  possesses  unequaled  advantages.  We 
invite  those  wanting  such  machines,  to  write  for  a  catalogue, 
containing  full  information,  with  cuts,  prices,  etc.,  or  call 
and  examine  personally. 

Orders  promptly  attended  to,  by  addressing 
INGERSOLL  &  DOUGHERTY,  GreenpoinVKings  Co.,  L.  I. 


THE  HYDROPULT, 

THE  GREAT  PATENT  OF  THE  AGE. 

The  most  available  Fire  and  Garden  Engine  in  the  world. 
See  American  Agriculturist  for  March  and  June,  1861.  Price 
$12.00.  Liberal  discount  to  agents.  Please  call  and  examine 
it  at  354  Broadway,  or  send  for  Circular. 


AID  REAPER, 

IMPROVED  FOR  1862. 

THE  BEST  MACHINE 

Placed  within  the  reach 

©F  ML. 

SIZES  AND  PRICES 
TO  SUIT 

EVERY  CLASS  OF  FARMERS. 


ALL  THE  GREAT  FEATURES  RETAINED. 
Important  Improvements  added, 

AND 

PRICES  REDUCED. 

Send  for  a  Circular. 

johm  p.  adriance, 

Manufacturer  aud  Proprie  tor, 
Manufactory,  Po’keepsie,  N.  T. 
Warehouse  165  Greenwich- st.,  New-York. 


EXCELSIOR 

BURR  STONE  MILLS, 

(FOR  FARMERS  AND  MILLERS.) 

ANTI-FRICTION 

HORSE  POWERS. 

Took  TEN  FIRST  PREMIUMS  at  Western  State  Fairs 
last  year,  and  are  justly  considered  superior  to  all  others. 

The  Mill  may  he  driven  by  horse,  water,  or. steam  power, 
does  its  work  as  well  as  the  flat  stone  mills  in  milling  estab¬ 
lishments,  and  requires  but  one-half  the  power  to  drive  the 
largest  sizes.  They  are  very  compact,  perfectly  simple,  and 
for  farm  use  will  last  thirty  years,  and  cost  nothing  for  re- 

THE  SI©R!SE=F©WFSS, 

Has  proved  itself  to  he  the  best  ever  invented.  The  fric¬ 
tion  is  rcduced.by  IRON  BALLS,  so  arranged  in  all  tlie 
bearings,  that  the  whole  weight  of  the  castings  runs  upon 
them.  THREE  POUNDS  DRAUGHT,  at  the  end  of  a  ten- 
feet  lever,  will  keep  the  power  in  motion !  thus  permitting 
the  entire  strength  of  the  horses  to  be  used  on  the  ma¬ 
chine  to  be  driven.  One  Horse  will  do  as  much  work  on 
this  power,  as  two  on  the  endless  Chain  Power.  IT  IS 
PORTABLE,  and  may  he  used  in  the  pield  as  well  as  in 
the  house.  More  than  TWENTY-FIVE  PER  CENT  of  horse 
flesh  is  saved  over  any  other  power  in  use.  It  is  simple 
in  construction,  and  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 

Price  of  Power  for  1  to  4  horses . $125 

Price  of  Power  for  1  to  8  horses .  175 

The  $125  Power  will  drive  any  threshing  Machine. 

Every  Machine  is  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction, 

OR  THE  MONEY  WILL  BE  REFUNDED. 

We  have  completed  an  arrangement  with  the  Western 
Transportation  Co.,  by  whicli  they  agree  to  deliver  our  Mills 
and  Powers  at  ports  on  Lake  Erie  at  25  cts.  per  100  lbs. ;  ' 
Milwaukee,  Chicago,  and  intermediate  ports  at  30c.  ; 
Sheboygan  and  Green  Bay  at  S5c„  and  to  Two  Rivers, 
Manitowoc,  and  Port  Washington,  Wis.,  at  40c.  per 
100  lbs. 

Liberal  discount  to  agents.  State,  County,  and  Shop  Rights 
for  sale.  For  testimonials  and  further  information  see  May 
number  of  this  paper,  or  send  stamp  for  Illustrated  Circulars 
to  BENNET  BROTHERS, 

42  aud  44  Greene-st„  New-York. 


•] 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 

FOR  THE 

Hai-in,  Garden,  and  Household. 

“AGRICULTURE  IS  THE  MOST  HEALTHFUL,  MOST  USEFUL,  AMI*  MOST  NOBLE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  MAN .” — Washington. ' 


©RAIGE  JUDD,  A.M., 

EDITOR  AND  PROPRIETOR. 
Office,  41  Part  Row,  (Times  Buildings.) 

VOLUME  XXI— No.  8. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1842. 

Pmljlislicil  boils  in  English  and  German. 

NEW-YORK,  AUGUST,  1863. 


$1.00  PER  ANNUM,  IN  ADVANCE. 

SINGLE  NUMBER,  10  CENTS. 
For  Contents,  Terms,  etc.,  see  page  250. 

NEW  SERIES— No.  187. 


Entered  according  to  act  of  Congress  in  the  year  1862,  hy 
Okange  Judd,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  District  Court  of 
the  United  States  for  the  Southern  District  of  New- York. 

Other  Journals  are  invited  to  copy  desirable  articles 
freely,  (/each  article  he  credited  to  American  Agriculturist. 


“  Thrice  happy,  he  who  on  the  sunless  side 
Of  a  romantic  mountain,  forest-ci owned, 

Beneath  the  whole  collected  shade  reclines ; 

Or  in  the  gelid  caverns,  woodbine  wrought, 

And  fresh  bedewed  with  ever-spouting  streams, 

Sits  coolly  cairn,  while  all  the  world  without, 
Unsatisfied  and  sick,  tosses  in  noon 
Emblem  instructive  of  the  virtuous  man, 

Who  keeps  his  tempered  mind  serene  and  pure, 

And  every  passion  aptly  harmonized, 

Amid  a  jarring  world  with  vice  inflamed.” — Thomson. 

These  forest-crowned  hill-tops  and  mountains, 
where  it  is  really  cool  in  these  glowing  Summer 
days,  are  more  easily  found  in  the  poet’s  imagi¬ 
nation,  than  in  nature.  The  air  is  so. sweltering 
that  we  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  they  exist 
at  all.  Clothing  is  a  burden,  even  the  fine  linen 
of  snowy  whiteness  reflecting  every  ray  of  the 
sun.  The  ah  has  a  furnace  breath,  and  makes 
every  living  thing  swelter.  Even  the  inanimate 
world  cries  out  under  the  infliction.  The  trees 
stand  with  drooping  leaves  in  the  breathless  ah, 
the  grass  loses  its  fresh  green  look,  the  flowers 
hang  theh  heads  or  close  their  petals,  big  drops 
stand  on  the  water  pitcher  as  if  uttering  its  tear¬ 
ful  protest  against  the  torrid  heat.  The  very 
thought  of  ice  sends  a  thrill  through  the  blood 
like  the  rapture  of  song.  We  do  not  doubt  that 
there  are  cool  places  in  the  world,  but  they  are 
not  very  easily  reached.  In  the  City  every  thing 
is  baked.  Put  your  hand  upon  the  brick  wall, 
and  you  can  hardly  endure  the  touch.  There  is 
hardly  a  dry  thread  in  your  shirt,  hy  the  time 
you  are  fairly  seated  in  your  office.  The  easiest 
manual  labor  is  a  burden.  Mental  effort  is  the 
very  punishment  of  Sisyphus.  Every  thought  is 
heavy  as  a  bowlder,  and  if  you  attempt  to  roll  it 
into  place,  it  comes  back  again  with  a  rebound. 
You  find  yourself  doubting  if  your  brains  are 
not  baked,  like  every  thing  around  you. 

In  the  country  it  is  not  quite  so  had,  for  there 
is  sometimes  a  breeze  there,  and  dew  gathers 
on  the  grass  at  night  fall.  But  in  the  broad  glare 
of  the  sun,  every  thing  wilts,  and  all  creatures 
flee  to  the  shade.  Yet  this  bright  sunshine  so 
characteristic  of  our  Summers,  and  so  uncom¬ 


fortable  while  it  lasts,  has  its  advantages.  W e 
would  not  willingly  exchange  it  for  the  milder 
skies  of  Britain,  with  her  greener  fields,  and 
boundless  turnip  crops.  Our  sunshine  is  as 
golden  to  the  farmer  as  to  the  poet’s  vision.  To 
him  it  is  a  real  Midas,  changing  every  thing  it 
touches  into  gold.  These  few  weeks  of  extreme 
heat  give  us  many  of  the  advantages  of  the  trop¬ 
ics,  without  their  evils.  Our  great  cereal  crop  is 
of  southern  origin,  and  is-  only  made  a  success 
by  the  torrid  heats  of  July  aud  August.  It  lux¬ 
uriates  in  the  sunshine,  when  the  thermometer 
points  to  a  hundred,  and  bears  drouth  better  than 
auy  other  of  our  crops.  It  is  often  a  failure  iu 
the  northern  belt,  where  it  is  cultivated,  from 
the  want  of  a  single  week  of  hot  weather.  It 
may  droop  at  midday,  but  it  grows  apace  at 
night,  when  heat  drives  sleep  from  the  farmer’s 
pillow.  These  fierce  burning  days,  then,  mean 
great  crops  of  Indian  corn.  The  bright  rays  are 
transmuted  into  the  golden  grain,  and  when  sold 
become  the  real  gold  in  the  farmer’s  purse,  Our 
country  is  the  Paradise  of  this  plant,  and  one 
can  hardly  comprehend  the  magnitude  of  the 
corn  crop.  It  is  easy  to  write  a  thousand  mil¬ 
lions  of  bushels,  hut  difficult  to  take  in  the  con¬ 
ception  of  so  vast  a  bulk.  It  is  nearly  a  bushel 
for  every  inhabitant  of  the  globe,  and  thirty  bush¬ 
els  to  every  one  of  our  own  population.  What 
'  countless  stores  of  food  for  man  and  beast  are 
showered  upon  us  in  the  sunlight  !  The  crop 
this  year,  well  sold,  would  pay  the  year’s  ex¬ 
penses  for  our  great  war. 

These  hot  days  also  mean  melons,  one  of 
Nature’s  bountiful  provisions  to  slake  the  thirst 
of  parched  lips,  and  cool  the  fevered  blood.  W e 
see  them  luxuriating  in  the  sands  of  Long  Island 
and  the  Jerseys,  and  even  far  up  the  valleys  of 
the  Connecticut  and  the  Hudson,  as  juicy  and 
high  flavored  as  in  the  Carolinas.  In  some  lo¬ 
calities  they  require  a  little  help  from  the  gar¬ 
dener’s  art,  hut  in  this  latitude  they  are  as  sure 
as  Indian  com.  They  are  grown  very  exten¬ 
sively,  and  could  be  produced  in  any  quantity 
were  there  a  market  for  them.  We  see  them  in 
huge  piles  on  the  boats  and  wharves,  and  at  the 
green-grocer’s.  They  are  sent  far  inland  to  the 
cities  and  rural  villages,  ivlierever  the  sales  will 
pay.  They  form  a  much  more  healthful  des¬ 
sert  than  pies  and  are  quite  as  well  relished. 

In  these  tropical  days  tomatoes  are  a  possibil¬ 
ity.  They  have  become  a  popular  dish  within 
the  last  twenty  years,  and  are  now  almost  as 
widely  known  as  the  cucumber.  They  propa¬ 
gate  themselves  even  more  readily,  and  flourish 
as  a  weed  where  they  have  once  been  intro¬ 
duced,  if  they  are  not  carefully  gathered  in  the 
fall.  Though  not  generally  relished  at  first,  most 
people  become  very  fond  of  them  after  a  short 
acquaintance,  so  that  they  even  supplant  the 
cucumber.  They  are  a  much  more  healthful  and 
nutritious  dish,  and  what  the  doctors  lose  the 
people  will  gain,  when  it  entirely  displaces  its 


.  rival.  Though  not  so  great  an  acquisition  as 
its  congener,  the  potato,  it  came  much  more  rap¬ 
idly  into  general  use,  and  is  an  article  of  consid¬ 
erable  commercial  importance.  There  is  always 
a  large  demand  for  tomatoes  in  their  season, 
which  covers  about  two  months,  but  which  may 
be  almost  indefinitely  extended  by  putting  up 
tbe  fruit  in  cans  aud  jars. 

A  large  part  of  the  favorites  of  our  gardens— 
corn  and  tomatoes,  squashes  and  melons,  egg 
plant  and  okra,  peppers  and  sweet  potatoes — are 
natives  of  the  tropics.  They  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  among  us  without  any  concerted  action, 
and  stand  upon  their  own  merits.  Some  of 
them  require  a  little  more  skill  and  care  in  their 
cultivation  than  indigenous  plants,  but  they  are 
likely  to  grow  in  popular  esteem  as  horticulture 
becomes  every  year  more  generally  appreciated. 
We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  these  plants 
exhaust  the  list  of  garden  vegetables  from  the 
south  that  may  be  acclimated  in  the  north.  The 
happy  accidents  that  have  brought  these  to  our 
notice  will  gradually  introduce  others.  Every 
such  acquisition  is  an  addition  to  the  comfort  of 
families,  and  to  the  national  wealth.  Health 
and  refinement  are  both  promoted  hy  the  Variety 
of  food  which  the  family  consumes. 

Barou  Liebig  measures  the  civilization  of 
a  people  by  the  quantity  of  soap  they  consume. 
A  still  better  test  is  the  variety  of  fruits  and  veg¬ 
etables  they  produce  in  their  gardens.  The 
tropical  man  with  his  everlasting  rice  and  plan¬ 
tains,  and  the  Esquimaux  with  their  seal  and 
blubber,  are  rather  low  types  of  humanity.  Be¬ 
tween  these  extremes  we  find  a  greater  variety 
of  food  and  a  higher  degree  of  civilization.  But 
this  is  not  purely  a  matter  of  climate.  Upon 
the  same  line  of  latitude  in  our  country,  we  find 
very  different  tables  spread  for  human  repasts, 
even  among  farmers.  In  one  home  you  may 
find  almost  every  thing  that  will  grow  in  the 
climate,  taking  its  turn  upon  the  table  in  its  sea¬ 
son.  The  strawberries  come  in  May  and  the  ap¬ 
ples  go  out  with  April  of  the  following  year,  a 
constant  succession  of  good  things,  that  make 
the  meal  hours  pleasant  reunions  of  the  whole 
family.  In  another  you  shall  find  the  everlast¬ 
ing  hog  and  hominy  in  some  of  its  forms  every 
day  of  the  year,  or  potatoes  and  salt  junk  the 
prominent  features  at  dinner  for  six  days  in  the 
week.  The  vegetable  garden  is  regarded  as  a 
nuisance  and  the  fruit  yard  and  orchard  are  un¬ 
known.  “Familiarity  breeds  contempt”  with, 
things,  if  not  with  persons,  and  the  same  dish 
at  dinner,  after  a  while  makes  a  family  morose, 
and  unsocial.  A  new  dish  is  a  nest  of  new  ideas. 
A  smile  lights  every  countenance  and  the  tongue 
is  unloosed.  W e  forget  dog-days  in  gumbo  soup 
and  cliicken  salad,  and  other  such-like  things. 
And  no  idea  is  more  erroneous,  than,  that  it  is 
wrong  to  seek  after  enjoyment  in  eating.-  We 
ought  to  .enjoy  our  food,  and  if  we  cultivate  sim¬ 
ple  tastes,  tlie  greater  variety  we  have,  the  better. 
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ally  and  to  the  country  at  large.  (See  articles  on  pages 
193  and  202,  July  Agriculturist.) 

Manures— Purify  the  atmosphere  around  house,  sheds, 


es  braced  or  tied  up,  or  what  is  better,  a  portion  of  the 
fruit  removed,  that  the  remainder  may  be  finer,  the  tree 
not  overtaxed,  and  the  branches  saved  from  splitting 
down  beneath  their  burdens. 
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Containing  a  great  variety  of  Items ,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  give  in  small  type 
and  condensed  form  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 


State  aad  County  tt'alrs — C&sir  Bast. 

— On  page  250  will  be  found  a  list  of  all  the  Stale  and 
County  fairs  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge.  We  have 
been  very  diligent  in  watching  the  papers  for  reports  of 
meetings,  appointments  of  fairs,  etc.,  and  both  in  this  way 
and  through  our  correspondents  we  have  only  learned  of 
those  there  given.  May  we  not  appeal  lo  our  readers,  es¬ 
pecially  to  such  as  are  interested  in  Agricultural  Socie¬ 
ties,  to  furnish  us  the  information  at  once,  by  marked  pa¬ 
pers,  premium  lists,  or  letters,  telling  the  time  and  place 
of  holding  any  County  or  State  Fair  which  is  not  record¬ 
ed  in  the  list  ? 

Itoyal  Agricultural  Show  a  Pecun¬ 
iary  failure— Rain  and  Crops  in  England, 

— Mr.  Judd  writes  in  a  postscript  to  a  letter  dated  London, 
July  5th,  that  “the  experiment  of  holding  the  Great  Annu¬ 
al  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  in  Lon¬ 
don,  at  a  time  when  there  were  so  many  other  attractions, 
proved  a  failure  pecuniarily,  though  very  fine  as  a  show. 
The  total  receipts  amounted  to  j£  12,000  ($00,000),  but  this 
was  from  $15,000  to  $20,000  below  the  expenses.  The 
weather  here  is  still  very  rainy— it  pours  down  every  oth¬ 
er  day,  and  drizzles  during  parts  of  the  intervening  days. 
It  would  hardly  seem  possible  that  the  hay  crop  should  be 
gathered  in  even  tolerable  condition,  or  that  the  wheat 
crop  should  make  any  progress.  Considerable  fears  are 
expressed  here  as  to  the  prospects.  We  can  not  rejoice 
at  the  losses  of  our  friends  elsewhere,  even  though  it  may 
benefit  us ;  but  perhaps  Providence  may  compel  jealous 
foreigners  to  aid  us  in  bearing  part  of  our  expenses,  by 
compelling  them  to  purchase  our  grain  crops . » 

The  Homestead  law.— The  following 
letter  from  Speaker  Grow,  interpreting  this  law  for  a 
Kansas  subscriber,  will  explain  itself : 

Speaker’s  Room,  June  20,  ’62. 

Dear  Sir.— No  one  person  can  take,  under  the  Home¬ 
stead  Act,  over  a  quarter  section,  and  that  he  can  take 
without  any  reference  to  how  much  land  he  owns,  if  he 
occupies  and  cultivates  as  required  by  law.  But  if  he 
lives  on  less  than  a  quarter  section,  he  can  take  adjoining, 
provided  that  (which)  he  takes  with  what  he  has  shall  not 
exceed  a  quarter  section.  Your  owning  land  in  Kansas 
does  not  prevent  your  settling  on  and  cultivating  either 
an  adjoining  quarter  section,  or  any  other  elsewhere. 

Yours  truly,  G.  A.  Grow. 

Settlements  under-  tlie  Homestead 
Act.— “  J.  C.,”  “H.  W.,”  Melrose,  will  see  by  referring 
to  our  last  issue  that  we  advise  the  formation  of  compa¬ 
nies,  say  fifty  families  or  more,  in  making  new  settlements. 
This  plants  all  the  institutions  of  civilization  in  the  wil¬ 
derness  at  once.  Get  up  such  a  company  or  join  one  al¬ 
ready  formed,  if  you  move  at  all. 

Tlie  Agriculturist  and  tlic  Ladies. 

— “  G.  E.,”  Pa.,  says,  a  wife  in  his  neighborhood  threat¬ 
ened  to  leave  her  husband,  because  he  talked  of  dropping 
the  Agriculturist.  He  does  not  say  how  far  from  him  that 
wife  lived,  but  we  have  a  right  to  guess.  “  Served  him 
right.”  What  sensible  woman  could  be  expected  to  keep 
house  without  our  hints  on  household  matters,  floricul¬ 
ture,  and  our  recipes  ? 

Strawberry  Exhibition— Explana¬ 
tory  Remarks  of  tlie  Committee.— Our  last 
number  was  a  little  delayed,  and  we  were  enabled  to  in¬ 
sert  the  Awards  made  by  the  Committee  of  Judges  on  the 
Strawberry  Exhibition,  reported  upon  more  fully  on  pages 
240  and  241,  but  we  had  no  space  for  other  remarks, 
which  we  here  give.  The  hints  will  be  of  value  to  Soci¬ 
eties  offering  prizes  for  similar  exhibitions : 

“The  Committee  appointed  to  examine  the  Strawberries 
exhibited  at  the  office  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  of¬ 
fer  a  few  explanatory  remarks.  They  have  selected  the 
Triomphe  de  Gand,  as  the  best  for  general  cultivation, 
and  by  this  they  mean  the  bestfor  market.  The  best  ber¬ 
ry  for  market  is  the  one  which,  for  the  time  being,  will 
net  the  greatest  profit  per  acre,  under  good  cultivation. 
This  distinction  the  Committee  believe,  belongs  at  pres¬ 
ent  to  the  Triomphe  de  Gand.  But  there  is  another 
prize  offered  for  the  best  market  berry.  Now  in  the  Com¬ 
mittee’s  view,  this  prize  also  belongs  to  the  Triomphe  de 
Gand  ;  but,  being  requested  to  do  so,  they  have  selected 
another  popular  kind,  the  Wilson’s  Seedling,  but,  would 


state  that  they  deem  it  in  quality  quite  inferior  to  the 
Triomphe  de  Gand  ;  it  is,  however,  large,  firm,  very  pro¬ 
ductive,  and  sells  for  a  good  price. 

“The  Committee  would  suggest,  that  on  future  occasions 
the  list  be  headed  with  a  prize  for  the  best  berry,  quality 
alone  to  determine.  A  prize  might  also  be  offered  for  the 
best  berry  for  the  garden',  and  another  for  the  best  for  the 
field,  retaining  the  excellent  feature' of  the  present  list,  of 
a  prize  for  the  best  dish  of  the  leading  kinds,  which  should 
come  in,  however,  before  the  prizes  for  collection?,  so 
that  the  judges  may  select  the  best,  whether  in  a  collec¬ 
tion  or  not,  and  avoid  the  anomaly  of  giving  a  first  prize 
to  a  second  class  dish,  as  lias  happened  on  the  present  oc¬ 
casion.  The  Committee  can  not  close  without  congrat¬ 
ulating  the  Proprietor  upon  the  good  management  and 
entire  success  of  the  exhibition,  and  expressing  a  hope 
that  these  exhibitions  may  be  often  repeated.” 

Poisoned  Sheep. — “M.  W.,”  East  Taunton, 
Mass.,  says  lie  has  used  butter  forced  down  the  throat 
with  entire  success  for  thirty  years.  The  sheep  are  prob¬ 
ably  poisoned  with  laurel,  though  he  does  not  say  so.  The 
oils  are  effectual  remedies  for  some  kinds  of  poison.  It  is 
safer  to  extirpate  the  laurel. 

The  Hose  Slug-.—' Whale  oil  soap,  four  lbs. 
to  the  barrel  of  water,  applied  with  a  syringe,  is  the  best 
remedy  we  know  of. 

Butcher’s  Oils*!  foi-  Hems.— Nothing- 
better  to  start  laying.  But  it  is  almost  certain  to  give 
the  eggs  a  bad  flavor,  which,  however,  only  persons  of 
delicate  taste  will  notice. 

Butter  from  Scalded  Cream. — “  J. 

C.  R.,”  Pittsfield,  Ohio,  lias  tried  the  method  recommend¬ 
ed  in  a  former  article  with  entire  success.  The  method 
is,  to  put  the  cream  into  a  dish  set  in  a  kettle  of  hot  water. 

Sour  Mills  and  £Brepara4i  osa  of 
Meal  for  Calves.— In  answer  to  “  S.  T.  L.,”  Dwight, 
III.,  we  quote  from  Allen’s  book  on  “  Domestic  Animals 
“The  milk  should  not  stand  more  than  half  a  day  before 
feeding  to  young  calves.  As  they  advance  in  age,  it  may 
be  fed  rather  older,  but  should  never  be  allowed  to  be¬ 
come  sour  ;  nor  should  it  ever  be  fed  cold.”  Sour  milk 
is  neither  natural  nor  wholesome  for  calves.  To  prepare 
meal  for  them,  scald  it,  and  add  a  small  proportion  of 
flax  seed.  Wheat  bran  or  oat  meal,  with  a  little  salt,  ad¬ 
ded  together  with  fine  hay,  is  good  food  for  calves  after 
weaning,  if  pasturage  is  short. 

Choked  Cattle.— “J.  E.  W.,”  of  N.  J.,  says 
“  seize  hold  of  the  tongue  of  the  animal  and  give  it  two  or 
three  jerks,  harder  or  lighter  according  to  the  age  of  the 
animal.”  Sometimes  simply  rubbing  and  squeezing,  with 
a  firm  pressure,  the  outside,  will  remove  the  obstacle. 

Some  Bogs. — A  farmer’s  daughter  puts  in  a 
demurrer  against  our  sweeping  condemnation  of  dogs— 
because  her  dogs  churn.  For  five  years  they  have  done 
the  churning  in  a  large  dairy,  saving  a  great  deal  of  hard 
labor  to  the  women  of  the  household.  Now  this  is  sensi¬ 
ble,  and  we  glory  in  the  dogs  that  work— and  still  more 
in  the  women  that  know  how  to  get  service  out  of  them. 
We  have  never  supposed  that  the  Almighty  made  a  mis¬ 
take  in  creating  dogs.  They  have  their  uses  like  other 
animals.  A  horse  is  excellent  in  the  stable,  but  a  poor 
parlor  companion.  A  goat  is  very, good  cropping  scrub 
oaks,  blackberries,  and  brier  roses,  but  we  should  not  like 
him  in  the  orchard,  under  the  table,  on  the  sofa,  or  in  bed 
with  the  children.  It  is  your  sleek,  useless  parlor  dogs, 
that  we  object  to.  A  dog  at  a  churn  or  grindstone,  or 
what  is  better,  under  a  garbage  cart  helping  his  master, 
we  glory  in.  No  more  useless  curs.  “Your  work,  Mr. 
Cur,  or  your  neck,”  should  be  the  motto. 

E&a-y  May  for  Cows  in  Summer. — 

Cows  sometimes  get  a  surfeit  of  grass,  especially  in  wet, 
warm  weather,  when  the  grass  is  succulent  and  rank. 
This  feed  distends  the  bowels  uncomfortably.  An  arm¬ 
ful  of  dry  hay  once  a  day,  will  serve  to  absorb  some,  of 
this  moisture,  and  benefit  the  cow  in  several  respects. 

Poultry  iu  Indiana.-11  C.  G.  E.”  Poultry 
can  be  sent  to  the  N.  1T.  market  in  the  winter  season  from 
points  near  railroads  at  a  profit,  if  nicely  fattened. 


laws  of  the  city  and  the  location  of  the  markets;  and  in 
whatever  has  any  connection  with  the  sale  of  human 
food,  the  book  is  particularly  full  and  clear.  The  history 
of  public  buildings,  streets,  squares,  ferries,  of  the  origin 
of  now  prominent  and  wealthy  families,  of  the  Revolution¬ 
ary  war,  and  of  important  Civil  and  military  events  as 
successively  they  had  a  bearing  on  the  craft,  give  to  the 
work  ever-varying  interest.  We  have  peruked  it  with 
very  great  pleasure  and  instruction,  and  find  everywhere 
evidence  of  great  discrimination  and  accuracy.  It  has 
especial  interest  to  the  agriculturist,  because  not  only  the 
first  introduction  of  neat  cattle  and  small  cattle  into  New 
Netherlands,  is  recorded,  but  changes  in  the  character  of 
market  stock  are  noted,  as  well  as  record  made  of  the 
most  notable  animals  ;  and  in  a  subsequent  volume,  in 
which  histories  of  the  markets  of  other  cities  also  will  be 
given,  Mr.  DeVoe  purposes  to  discuss  the  ways  in  which 
various  kinds  of  meat,  and  other  produce,  are  brought  to 
market,  and  to  describe  every  article  of  food  sold  in  the 
public  market,  the  manner  of  its  production  and  how  it  is 
prepared  for  sale.  We  are  impatient  for  the  second  vol¬ 
ume.  The  price  of  Vol.  1,  (large  8vo.,  621  pages,  and 
beautifully  printed)  is  $2.50. 

Tlie  Wheat  Aphis. — Last  year,  at  the 
East  particularly,  the  Aphides,  or  plant  lice,  were  very 
numerous  on  various  kinds  of  grain,  on  cherry  trees,  etc. 
This  year,  while  this  continues  in  a  less  degree  at  the 
East,  the  West  has  been  alarmed  over  large  sections  by 
the  prevalence  of  the  aphis  in  the  wheat  heads  to  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  extent.  We  have  received  15  or  20  letters 
containing  specimens  of  wheat  heads  thus  affected. 
Some  of  the  letters  contained  also  other  little,  rough, 
dark  colored  insects  witli  light  bands,  which  we  recog¬ 
nize  as  those  devourers  of  plant  lice,  commonly  called 
tigers.  There  is  little  lo  fear  from  the  aphides,  except 
when  in  immense  numbers,  at  which  times  they  greatly 
reduce  the  strength  of  the  plant,  and  the  grain  does  not 
fill.  The  damage  done  is  not  ordinarily  perceived  be¬ 
fore  thrashing,  when  the  grain  will  be  found  lighter.  We 
know  of  no  cure,  or  defense  against  them.  As  they  in¬ 
crease,  their  destroyers — lady-bugs,  tigers,  and  certain 
flies  also— multiply,  and  will  keep  them  in  check. 

Insects  on  Gooseberries.— “  J.  H.  D.,” 

Kansas.  The  insects  described  are  probably  red  spiders. 

The  Bureau  of  Agriculture. — Isaac 
Newton,  of  Pennsylvania,  Commissioner,  and  Richard 
C.  McCormick,  of  New-York,  Chief  Clerk.  This  is  the 
state  of  the  case.  It  is  our  duty  to  our  readers  to  an 
nounce  the  fact.  We  wish  to  say  nothing  more  on  the 
subject  at  present. 

S®:w:soji  Browulow’s  Book  is  a  narra¬ 
tive  of  personal  experiences  in  East  Tennessee,  during 
the  eventful  year  just  past,  with  much  collateral  history- 
and  exceedingly  interesting.  458  pages,  12  mo.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  G.  W.  Child  s,  Philadelphia.  Price  $1.25. 

A  Pamphlet  on  Bee-Keeping',  by  Mar¬ 
tin  Metcalf,  contains  many  valuable  hints,  some  new 
ideas,  and  elucidates  his  method,  and  patent  hive.  96 
pages,  12  mo.,  for  sale  by  Saxton,  New-York. 

TIMsease  of  Watermelon  Tines. — 

“  F.  C.  A.‘”  Windham,  O.  We  have  no  acquaintance 
with  the  white  worm  which  seems  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
disease.  The  tow  around  the  vine  would  be  more  likely 
to  be  effective  if  it  were  watered  with  liquid  manure  every 
day.  Bugs  seldom  get  the  start  of  thrifty  plants.  Possi¬ 
bly  a  change  of  spot  for  planting  the  melons  would  reme¬ 
dy  the  difficulty. 

a*ine  Leaves  a  Mulch  lor  Strawbei-- 
ries.— “  J.  W.  H.,”  N.  H.  We  have  no  experience  with 
this  kind  of  mulch,  but  see  no  objection.  Two  inches  in 
thickness,  or  even  less,  will  be  enough. 

Knssell’s  Seedling  Strawberry.— 

Mr.  George  Clapp,  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  made  a  beautiful 
exhibition  of  this  new,  large,  and  finely  flavored  seedling, 
at  the  office  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  on  June  28. 
The  berries  were  seen  by  most  of  our  prominent  pomol- 
ogists,  and  many  others,  and  universally  admired.  The 
berry  is  very  large,  scarlet,  of  fine  flavor,  excellent  qual¬ 
ity,  apt  to  be  hollow  cored,  said  to  be  very  prolific,  pis¬ 
tillate.  See  advertisement. 


—  The  Market  Boole.”— Mr.  Thomas  F. 
DeVoe,  Butcher,  in  Jefferson  Market,  and  member  of  the 
N.  Y.  Historical  Society,  appears  as  the  author  of  a  histor¬ 
ical  work  of  very  great  value.  The  first  volume  is  a  his¬ 
tory  of  the  public  markets  of  New-York,  with  sketch¬ 
es  of  many  of  the  principal  butchers,  from  the  earliest 
time  down  to  some  now  living.  Statements  and  descrip¬ 
tions  are  introduced,  interspersed  with  anecdotes,. so  that 
one  gains  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  habits  of  the  people,  the 


Triomphe  dc  Band  Strawberry. — 

“  W.  S.,”  Bordentown,  N.  J.,  thinks  this  the  best  of  thirty 
varieties  he  has  tried.  His  neighbors  are  digging  up  other 
varieties  and  planting  with  this;* 

ILycbee  Wilts. — A  new  nut,  or  fruit,  from 
Chinahas  recently  appeared  in  our  market,  called  Lychee. 
It  is  the  fruit  of  the  Nephelium  litchi,  and  consists  of  a 
pulpy  fruit  surrounding  a  large  hard  seed;  the  whole  en- 
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closed  in  a  soft  shell,  consisting  of  numerous  angular 
plates  like  the  scales  of  an  alligator,  on  a  small  scale.  The 
pulp  though  dried  considerably  is  very  delicious. 

Tariety  in.  Fruit-Growing  is  a  matter 

of  vital  importance.  Strawberries,  perhaps,  pay  as  well 
as  any  thing  else,  but  the  season  only  lasts  three  or  four 
weeks.  The  same  labor  could  be  employed  in  picking 
raspberries,  currants  and  blackberries,  which  come  along 
in  succession  for  two  months  after,  when  the  Fall  fruits 
are  ready.  Any  one  fruit  is  liable  to  fail,  and  a  variety 
divides  the  risk.  A  fruit-grower  who  has  a  variety  will 
ordinarily  succeed  better  than  one  who  makes  a  specialty 
of  the  strawberry.  Of  the  latter  fruit  the  Wilson’s  Al¬ 
bany,  and  Triomphe  de  Gand,  are  among  the  best  well- 
tested  varieties. 

Strawberry  Culture. — “  E.  B.,”  Pough¬ 
keepsie.  The  more  thorough  the  preparation  the  better. 
Turn  in  the  clover  immediately.  Use  the  subsoil  plow, 
if  the  land  is  at  all  heavy.  Manure  after  subsoiling,  har¬ 
rowing  or  plowing  it  in  three  or  four  inches  deep.  If  the 
runners  have  been  struck  in  thumb  pots  you  may  look  for 
quite  a  large  crop  next  year. 

Profits  ofFruit  Growing. — “  G.  W.  C.,” 
Wings  Station,  asks  what  kind  of  fruit  is  most  profitable, 
and  what  net  profit  fruits  have  been  known  to  yield  ?  It 
is  difficult  to  give  a  precise  answer  to  these  questions. 
A  gentleman  in  Delaware  expects  to  get  this  season  a 
crop  of  50,000  bushels  of  peaches  from  about  120  acres.  If 
he  gets  two  dollars  a  basket  his  crop  is  worth  120,000  dol¬ 
lars,  or  a  thousand  dollars  to  the  acre.  As  much  as  this 
is  sometimes  realized  from  fruit.  But  the  next  3  years  the 
same  trees  may  yield  nothing.  In  cultivating  the  small- 
fruits,  from  two  to  four  hundred  dollars  an  acre  are  not 
uncommon  results. 

Renewal  of  Strawberries. — “  W.  H. 

W.,”  Canada  East.  Strawberry  beds  will  last  a  great 
many  years,  but  most  fruit-growers  find  it  safest  to  renew 
after  two  full  crops.  The  increased  productiveness  of 
the  beds  pays,  and  the  ground  is  easier  kept  clean. 

Craiaberries  from  Seed. — “A.  T.,”Iowa. 
The  objection  to  producing  plants  in  this  way  is  the  long 
time  it  takes  to  get  them  info  bearing.  They  will  grow 
from  seed  in  any  moist  loamy  soil,  but  a  plantation  can  be 
had  much  sooner  from  vines  transplanted  with  care. 

Cranberries  osa  High  Groiuaal.— “E. 

P.  T.,”  Me.  We  have  seen  them  growing  in  such  local¬ 
ities,  but  consider  it  doubtful  whether  any  will  do  as  well 
there  as  on  wet  land. 

Tbt-  Wlalte  !>©yenne  Pear  is  the  old 

Virgalieu,  which  has  generally  failed  at  the  East,  except 
on  the  quince  stock.  The  farthei  a  pear  or  other  fruit 
tree  is  removed  from .  its  wild  state,  the  fewer  thorns  or 
other  appearances  of  a  native  condition  are  seen.  Hence 
a  grafted  tree  has  no  thorns  or  spurs,  while  an  ungrafted 
tree  often  shows  them. 

Catawba  anti  Lenoir  Grapes. — “  F. 

B.,”  Wis.  We  have  never  heard  of  the  Catawba  turning 
black.  The  Lenoir  is  of  nearly  the  same  color  with  the 
Herbemont,  dark-blue  or  violet,  and  for  some  time  was 
thought  to  be  identical  with  it. 

Delaware  Grape  in  Maine. — “E.  P. 

T.,”  of  Lewiston,  Me.,  says  this  grape  matured  perfectly 
in  open-air  culture  at  that  place. 

§weet-Sonr  Apples. — “  J.  E.  Y.,”  Ohio, 
asks  if  there  are  apples  sweet  upon  one  side,  and  sour 
upon  the  other.  We  have  eaten  such  apples.  They 
are  a  sport  of  Nature,  and  not  the  result  of  any  direct  ef¬ 
fort  on  the  part  of  the  cultivator  to  produce  them.  We 
have  eaten  splendid  Northern  Spy’s  grown  upon  the  sun¬ 
ny  side  of  the  tree,  and  insipid  specimens  grown  in  the 
shade.  The  red  cheek  of  an  apple  we  think  is  of  higher 
flavor  than  the  other,  which  the  sun  has  not  kissed.  In 
tlie  sweet-sour  apples,  the  sun  has  carried  the  joke  a  lit¬ 
tle  further,  and  turned  all  the  acids  upon  one  side  into 
sweets.  Such  trees  are  valuable  only  as  curiosities. 

Apples  E*i*escrved  by  Salt.— “  G.  L. 

W.,”  Kings  Co.,  recommends  packing  apples  in  barrels 
that  have  contained  salt,  to  preserve  them.  We  want  at 
least  several  experiments  before  we  can  indorse  it. 

Hardy  Apples  lor  Minnesota. — “J.  O. 

E.,”  Goodhue  Center,  Minn.  Apples  from  Canada  and 
Northern  New-England,  will  probably  suit  your  climate. 
Fameuse,  Baldwin,  Roxbury  Russet,  R.  I.  Greening,  are 
veiy  hardy.  It  is  quite  possible  that  seedlings  raised  there 
will  prove  more  hardy  than  any  thing  from  abroad.  The 


experiment  should  be  tried.  The  location  for  an  orchard 
or  nursery  should  be  well  sheltered  from  prevailing  winds 
by  a  belt  of  evergreens,  if  possible.  Shelter  alone  will 
make  a  difference  in  climate  of  three  or  four  degrees  of 
latitude.  The  cutting  back  in  August  is  a  good  plan,  but 
a  well  drained  soil  is  better,  to  ripen  the  wood. 

Northern  Spy.— “  T.  W.,”  ofCannstota,  says 
he  has  fifty  trees  of  this  apple  set  twelve  years.  In  1849 
he  had  three  or  four  bushels,  in  1860  sixty  bushels.  He 
has  kept  the  ground  cultivated  all  the  while  with  corn  and  . 
potatoes,  until  last  year  when  he  seeded  dowrn.  He  says 
the  trees  need  a  good  deal  of  thinning  and  high  culture. 

Plum  Stools  for  the  Peach.— “  J.  B.,” 
of  Richview,  Ill.  In  England  the  plum  stock  is  univer¬ 
sally  used  for  the  peach.  It  is  thought  to  make  the  tree 
more  hardy,  and  to  give  it  a  dwarfish  habit.  If  the  wild 
plum  is  a  free  grower,  peach  orchards  would  probably  do 
well  upon  it.  We  have  never  seen  the  experiment  tried, 
but  should  have  no  doubt  sf  its  success  in  skillful  hands. 

Tar  on  Fruit  Trees.— F.  A.  Jones,  Ohio. 
If  the  tar  was  applied  directly,  it  will  be  likely  to  kill 
them.  Young  fruit-growers  frequently  “get  bit”  in  this 
way.  The  tar  should  be  applied  to  a  strip  of  stout  can¬ 
vas  before  it  is  put  around  the  tree.  The  only  remedy  is 
to  scrape  off  the  tar  if  the  trees  are  not  already  dead. 

BSaidding  the  Pencil.— “  S.,”  Bradford 
Co.,  Pa.  Any  of  our  articles  on  buddingin  back  numbers 
will  convey  the  desired  information.  Single  buds  or 
eyes  are  the  leaf  buds.  Any  one  who  has  ever  noticed  a 
shoot  of  new  wood  can  detect  the  difference  between  a 
blossom  and  a  leaf  bud  in  a  moment.  The  process  of 
budding  is  so  simple,  that  a  child  can  perform  it,-  after  a 
little  practice.  See  full  explanation  in  July  number. 

Angers  Quince.—1-  A.  B.,”  Ill.  This  quince 
is  cultivated  principally  for  dwarfing  pears.  The  fruit  is 
not  desirable. 

Shortening-in  Evergreens. — “  G.  W. 

C..”  Wings  Station.  This  will  thicken  the  foliage  to  any 
desired  extent.  The  Arbor  Vitae,  Norway  and  White 
Spruces,  bear  the  shears  well.  They  can  be  trained  to  a 
perfect  cone,  or  sheared  into  a  hedge  of  almost  any  form. 

Priming  Evergreens.-  “  H.  D.  C.,” 
Florence,  Mass.  The  best  time  is  while  they  are  making 
wood  or  just  before.  Hedges  are  usually  clipped  in  May. 
The  spruces  we  have  shortened-in,  in  June.  They  should 
be  pruned  in  the  shape  of  a  true  cone,  the  longest  limbs  at 
the  bottom.  Each  tier  of  branches  should  be  shorter  than 
the  one  below.  If  you  shorten  above  it  forces  growth 
below.  An  evergreen  stripped  of  its  lower  limbs  is  a  de¬ 
formity.  Better  cut  it  down  and  start  a  new  one. 

Soil  for  Nursery. — “  Z.  J.,”  Wis.  Any 
good  loam  suitable  for  corn  will  make  good  land  to  grow 
young  trees  on.  We  have  seen  fine  evergreens  growing 
on  reclaimed  swamp.  The  soil  should  be  well  drained. 
Dry  apple  seed  should  be  soaked  in  water  before  planting. 

Hedge  Plan! s  lor  Gardens. — “  H.  A. 

B.  C.,”  Kansas.  A  good  hedge  will  of  course  take  up 
some  land,  but  it  will  make  what  remains  very  much  more 
valuable  for  all  garden  crops.  An  evergreen  hedge  breaks 
off  winter  winds  and  enables  us  to  cultivate  fruits  and 
flowering  shrubs  that  would  perish  without  their  protec¬ 
tion.  The  Osage  Orange  will  probably  do  well  in  Kan¬ 
sas.  We  should  prefer  two-year-old  plants,  but  would 
use  four-year-old,  if  younger  were  not  to  be  had. 

Norway  Spruce  for  Shelter.— H.  Grun¬ 
dy,  Ill.  It  will  be  much  cheaper  to  purchase  the  plants 
than  to  try  to  raise  them  from  seed.  It  requires  consid¬ 
erable  skill  to  get  the  plants  through  the  first  season,  and 
special  conveniences  which  only  nurserymen  have.  The 
growth  is  slow  at  first,  but  rapid  after  the  fourth  or  fifth 
year.  Plants  from  one  to  two  feet  high  are  the  most  de¬ 
sirable  for  setting— those  thick  and  bushy  at  the  bot¬ 
tom.  Small  trees  can  be  had  for  four  or  five  dollars  a 
thousand,  but  if  time  is  any  object  with  the  cultivator  it  is 
better  to  buy  a  little  larger  and  pay  more.  Not  a  root 
should  be  suffered  to  get  dry  in  transplanting. 

Early  Sowing-  of  Oats. — “J.  L.,”  Pa., 
claims  as  results  of  this  practice,  stiffer  straw,  a  larger 
yield,  and  heavier  grain.  He  is  quite  right. 

Hop  Culture. — “  L.  M.  M.,n  Port  Covington. 
In  the  Summer  of  1857,  we  visited  the  hop-growing  dis¬ 
tricts  in  Otsego  County,  and  gave  a  full  description  of  the 
methods  of  culture  and  curing  adopted  there,  for  which 
see  Agriculturist,  August  and  September  1857.  The  prac¬ 


tice  of  suspending  wires  from  large  border  poles,  and  sub 
stituting  strings  for  hop  poles  was  then  coming  into  use 
The  expense  of  furnishing  a  yard  with  poles  was  estima 
ted  at  about  two  hundred  dollars  per  acre.  It  was  claim 
ed  for  the  wires  that  they  were  cheaper,  and,  the  cords 
saved  much  labor  in  handling  poles.  The  hop-growing 
interest  is  very  limited  in  comparison  with  other  agricul¬ 
tural  products,  but  shall  receive  its  due  share  of  attention. 

Wheat  iu  Utah.—11  T.  B.,”  of  Great  Salt 
Lake  City,  says  ninety  bushels  of  White  Taos  wheat 
were  grown  on  a  city  lot,  one  and  one  quarter  acres,  a 
rich  black  loam,  irrigated  three  times.  Another  man  in 
Cache  Valley  raised  71J4-  bushels  on  one  and  one  quarter 
acres.  Seventy  two  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  makes 
a  “  great  country.” 

Sorghum  in  Minnesota. — A  subscriber 
writes  that  eighteen  gallons  of  syrup  were  made  from 
cane  grown  on  nine,  square  rods  in  Morrison  County. 

Chess  Again.— “  J.  A.,”  Ashtabula  Co.,  O., 
says,  he  is  in  for  the  premium,  and  now  knows  just  how 
to  get  it.  He  tried  last  season,  but  somehow,  what  he 
took  for  chess  stalks,  bore  wheat  heads,  and  concludes  he 
did  not  sow  in  the  right  phase  of  the  moon.  He  is  now 
carefully  watching  the  moon,  and  is  so  positive  of  it  next 
year,  that  he  wants  the  “shiners”  kept  for  him,  unless 
we  will  send  him  a  few  in  advance. — Can’t  do  it,  friend 
Josiah,  but  will  keep  our  bank  account  ready,  to  draw 
out  that  amount  at  any  time. — Ed. 

How  many  Pounds  ©1  Corn  to  tlie 
Bushel  “  J.  S.,”  Tyre,  N.  Y.  Previous  to  1857  the 
standard  weight  of  corn  was  fifty  six  pounds  to  the  bush¬ 
el.  Two  pounds  were  added  by  the  legislature  of  that 
year  which  operates  unfairly  upon  eastern  farmers  as 
their  corn  weighs  more  per  bushel  than  the  corn  of  the 
west  which  constitutes  the  great  bulk  of  what  is  in  the 
market.  But  the  speculators  not  satisfied  with  this,  de¬ 
mand,  in  some  places,  sixty  pounds  to  the  bushel,  which  is 
a  still  further  shave  upon  the  farmer’s  profits.  Farmers 
should  have  conventions  to  protect  their  own  interests 
and  refuse  to  sell  except  at  the  standard  weight. 

Pedigree  Wheat.— “J.  F.  H.,”  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  thinks  this  wheat  Very  fine,  a  single  head  measuring 
7  inches.  It  is  very  productive  and  later  than  the  com¬ 
mon  wheat.  Any  notes  throwing  new  light  on  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  farm  crops  will  be  acceptable. 

Gi'onnd  Hone  Healing-.— “  T.  L.  H.,” 
Wilkesbarre.  Heating  to  the  utmost,  we  should  think, 
would  release  ammonia.  Any  strong  acid  would  decom¬ 
pose  the  bone,  and  lime  would  Increase  the  heat.  We 
think  if  the  ground  bone  were  well  dried  before  it  was 
packed  in  barrels  it  would  not  heat.  If  the  bone  had  any 
thing  mixed  with  it,  it  would  be  difficult  to  fix  the  price. 

Sumach  Tannery  Refuse.—11  D.  W. 

R.,”  Greenville,  Ct.  It  will  probably  answer  for  mulch¬ 
ing  as  well  as  other  vegetable  matter,  and  can  not  be 
worth  much  for  manure,  until  it,  is  composted.  We  should 
be  glad  to  hear  of  experiments  with  it. 

Liqnitl  Manure  vs.  Mitelc.— “  T.  G.  S.,” 
West  Brattleboro,  Vt.  It  takes  off  the  profits  to  cart 
muck  two  miles.  The  objection  to  carting  the  urine  to 
the  field  is  that  it  will  not  be  done  often  enough  to  save 
its  most  valuable  constituents.  The  moment  the  muck 
absorbs  it,  it  is  safe.  If  it  lies  fermenting  in  the  vault  a 
week  or  two,  especially  in  warm  weather,  much  of  the 
ammonia  escapes.  If  a  cistern  be  attempted  we  should 
make  a  large  one,  mix  water  with  the  urine  and  apply  it 
with  a  watering  cart  to  grass  and  other  growing  crops. 

Good  Squash  Seed.— L.  L.  Knox,  Wis. 
The  seed  should  be  taken  from  a  well  ripened  squash, 
should  be  well  dried,  and  kept  in  a  dry  place. 

Asparagus  SSed.— Z.  Cooke,  Wis.  If  we 
could  have  the  handling  of  the  roots  we  should  prefer  the 
three-year-old  roots  to  the  seed.  It  takes  three  years  to 
get  a  good  bed  from  seed.  If  the  old  roots  are  not  badly 
mutilated  they  would  yield  some  cuttings  the  first  season, 
and  plentifully  the  second.  Two-year-old  roots  are  best. 

Cauliflowers — Malcing  them  Head. 

—“A  constant  Reader”  transplants  them  into  the  cellar  in 
good  soil  in  the  beginning  of  winter.  With  an  occasional 
watering  they  head  finely. 

Lilliputian  Top-Onion.-11  J.  W.  B.,” 
Macedon,  O.,  claims  for  this  onion,  that  it  is  milder  than 
any  other,  more  uniform  in  size,  more  sure  than  the  com¬ 
mon  seed.  One  pound  contains  about  8000  miniature 
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EVemcli  "Tree  Tomato  is  a  novelty  yet, 
not  thoroughly  tested ;  but  from  last  year’s  experience, 
we  do  not  want  it.  It  is  not  tree  enough  to  stand  alone. 

Cotton  in  Kansas.— “G.  L.,”  SnobnyHill, 
Kansas.  The  sample  of  cotton  sent  us  is  a  very  fair  ar¬ 
ticle,  of  “  medium  ”  grade,  worth  to-day  44  cents  per  lb. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  staple  can  be  grown  sev¬ 
eral  degrees  further  north,  with  profit  at  the  present 
prices.  Kansas  is  a  good  field  for  the  experiment. 

Preparing-  Cltickory  for  Use.— “  S. 

N.  Y.”  Dig  the  roots  with  a  potato  fork,  in  the  Fall,  be¬ 
fore  hard  freezing ;  wash  and  scrape  them,  and  split  the 
larger  roots  lengthwise,  and  cut  into  pieces  3  inches  long. 

moisture,  avoiding  scorching.  Pack  in  bags  and  hang  in 
adry  room  until  wanted  for  use,  when  the  roots  are  cut 
into  smaller  pieces  and  roasted  and  ground  like  other 
coffee.  Mix  1  part  of  the  chickory  with  3  parts  pure 
coffee.  We  do  not  advise  its  general  use,  however. 

Crreat  Crops  of  Potatoes. — S.  J.  Wells 
communicates  to  the  Country  Gentleman  the  result  of  ex¬ 
periments  with  one  half  bushel  each  of  five  varieties  of 
Mr.  Goodrich’s  seedling  potatoes  raised  in  Onondaga  Co., 
N.  Y.  They  were  planted  on  a  rich  loam  of  clay  and 
gravel,  with  no  manure,  though  the  land  was  heavily 
dressed  for  tobacco  two  years  previous.  The  tubers 
were  cut  into  pieces  of  2  and  3  eyes  each,  and  dropped  in 
drills  IX  feet  apart  in  the  row,  the  22d  of  April.  Some  va¬ 
rieties  occupied  more  ground  than  others,  owing  to  a 
larger  number  of  eyes.  When  dug  they  were  perfectly 
sound,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  “  Copper  Mine.” 
The  following  results  were  obtained: 

Copper  Mine . 22  bush,  at  rate  of  594  bush,  per  acre. 

Cuzco . 20  do  do  560  do  do 

Pink  Rusty  Coat.  17X  do  do  475  do  do 

New  Kidney . 15  do  do  400  do  do 

Garnet  Chili. . 14  do  do  378  do  do 

Mangel  Wurtzel  Seed.  to  Jlse  Aci-e. 

— “  D.  G.  E.,”  Ill.  The  rule  is  four  pounds  of  beet  seed 
to  the  acre.  We  generally  use  a  little  more,  preferring  to 
have  a  surplus  of  plants. 

Carrots  as  a  field  Crop.— “  It.  H.  S.,” 
Pa.  The  seed  is  drilled  in  rows  thirteen  inches  apart,  if 
you  use  hand  cultivation  ;  thirty  inches,  if  you  use  horse. 
The  roots  are  stored  without  washing.  Clean  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  manure  are  the  secrets  of  success. 

Potato  IVomenclature. — “  W.  B.,”  Kan¬ 
sas.  This  comes  appropriately  under  the  work  of  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Societies.  The  names  of  most  varieties  are 
pretty  well  fixed  in  the  East,  and  we  are  making  progress 
in  this  matter  every  year. 

SMg-giaR-  Machines. — The  purchaser  of 
the  O’Reilley  Terracultor  invention,  a  large  sized  speci¬ 
men  of  which  machine  was  exhibited  some  time  since  at 
Rochester,  Mr.  H.  C.  Hepburn,  of  this  City,  has  con¬ 
structed  one  on  that  principle,  but  on  a  smaller  scale  than 
the  one  then  exhibited,  calculated  for  a  single  pair  of 
horses.  Its  teeth  penetrate  the  earth  to  the  depth  of  eight 
inches,  and  cut  about  twenty  to  twenty-two  inches  in 
width,  leaving  at  least  the  [surface  in  a  light  and  finely 
pulverized  condition ;  but  it  is  yet  evidently  too  hard  of 
draft  for  two  horses.  Some  changes  will  have  to  be  made, 
we  judge,  to  render  the  draft  of  the  machine  comfortable 
work  for  one  span. 

Recently  another  implement  of  this  character,  Com¬ 
stock  &  Glidden’s  Rotary  Digger,  from  Milwaukee,  has 
been  exhibited  in  operation  in  this  vicinity.  We  saw  it 
dig  up  heavy  stubble  ground  to  the  depth  of  about  eight 
inches  and  nearly  three  feet  in  width ;  its  draft,  also  prov¬ 
ed  much  too  severe  for  one  span  of  horses.  The  struc¬ 
ture  of  this  machine  differs  considerably  from  the  other, 
and  its  effect  on  the  soil  differs  also,  in  that  it  lifts 
the  subsoil  more,  but  does  not  leave  the  surface  so  finely 
pulverized.  From  what  we  have  seen  we  are  entirely 
satisfied  that  this  method  of  tilling  the  soil  may  be  made 
feasible  and  economical.  Neither  of  these  machines  is 
perfect  by  any  means,  but  a  great  advance  has  been  made. 
We  regard  them  with  great  favor  and  shall  watch  with 
interest  their  further  development,  but  as  yet  would  not 
like  to  express  a  decided  preference  between  them. 

The  ellect  of  Tillage  obi  the  Moist¬ 
ure  of  Soils.— “  A.  S.  D.,”  Ohio,  asks  if  new  land  will 
not  make  better  pasture  than  that  which  has  been  plowed, 
and  if  it  will  not  stand  drouth  better?  There  is  a  mani¬ 
fest  reason  why  both  these  questions  should  be  answered 


in  the  negative,  even  if  we  had  no  facts  to  sustain  it. 
New  land  or  virgin  soil  so  far  as  it  is  richer,  will,  of 
course,  bear  more  grass  than  soil  often  plowed  and  crop¬ 
ped.  But  if  the  soil  were  equally  good,  we  have  no.doubt 
that  the  plowed  land  would  bear  the  most  grass.  Plow¬ 
ing  loosens  and  deepens  the  soil,  and  of  course  gives  a 
deeper  pasture  ground  to  the  roots  of  grasses.  This  loos¬ 
ening  of  the  soil  gives  freer  access  to  the  air,  which  im¬ 
parts  moisture  and  guards  against  drouth. 

Hoi-se-B&oes.— “  S.  H.  B.,”  Newtown,  Conn. 
Shares’  Patent  is  one  of  the  best.  They  are  generally 
lighter  than  the  cultivators,  and  work  admirably  in  smooth 
land.  The  agricultural  stores  at  Hartford,  New-Haven, 
or  at  Bridgeport,  will  probably  furnish  them. 

Angle  Worms.— Mr.  L.  R.  Murray,  of  Jef¬ 
ferson  Co.,  N.  Y.,  wants  to  know  if  a  very  large  number 
of  angle  worms  in  a  soil,  originally  clay,  but  worked  and 
manured  so  long  as  to  be  tolerably  mellow,  effect  any  in¬ 
jury  ;  and  if  so,  what  is  the  remedy  ?  We  have  never 
seen  any  evidence  of  serious  injury  effected  by  them. 
It  is  even  thought  that  their  presence  is  advantageous  to 
the  soil,  by  rendering  it  more  porous,  and  otherwise  mak¬ 
ing  it  finer  and  better. 

To  Prevent  Wall  Paper  from  Pa- 
ding.— A  Connecticut  subscriber  recommends  a  lump  of 
alum  as  big  ashen’s  egg  dissolved  in  6  quarts  of  paste. 

A  Short  Method  with  Night  Caps. 

— “  H.  H.  B.,”  Wis.  Aunt  Cinda’s  method  is  to  tie  a  knot 
in  each  of  the  opposite  corners  of  a  handkerchief,  'about 
two  inches  from  the  end.  Put  it  on  the  head  one  knot 
before,  and  the  other  behind,  and  tie  the  other  two  ends 
under  the  chin.  Look  in  the  glass  and  keep  from  laughing 
if  you  can.  A  shorter  method  still  is  to  put  a  not  before  the 
whole  kerchief  instead  of  knot  in  the  two  ends.  We 
eschew  night  caps  and  dogs.  A  clean  head  makes  a  clean 
pillow  case.  Soap  and  water  at  the  roots  of  the  hair  are 
better  than  cotton  at  the  other  end.  Keep  the  head  cool. 

Why  Grease  Bread  Pans  ? — “Eunice,” 
of  Columbia  Co.,  Wis.,  does  not  see  the  utility  of  the  al¬ 
most  universal  practice  of  greasing  bread  pans  before 
baking.  She  does  not  do  it.  In  the  multitude  of  coun¬ 
cillors  there  is  wisdom.  Who  speaks  ?  Many  people 
bake  the  bread  on  the  oven-bottom,  sprinkled  with  ashes, 
and  some  to  the  ashes,  or  instead  of  them,  add  flour  and 
cafraway  seeds.  Such  use  no  grease. 

Rancid  IS  sifter  is  said  to  be  cured  by  mix¬ 
ing  soda  with  the  cake  or  cookery  in  which  the  butter  is 
mixed.  We  doubt  the  cure  and  still  more  the  whole¬ 
someness  of  the  compound.  Fresh  butter,  if  you  please. 

Medicine  for  Summer  Complaint. 

J.  L.  Holmes,  Bristol  Co.,  Mass.,  says,  steep  rhubarb 
root  in  water,  add  molasses,  and  boil  to  a  syrup.  If  the  pa¬ 
tient  is  weak,  add  a  teaspoonful  of  brandy  to  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  syrup,  and  give  a  teaspoonful  2  or  3  times  a  day. 

Brying  Sweet  Corn  for  Succotash. 

— “  J.  F.  H.,”  Lancaster,  Pa.  We  know  of  no  good  oven 
or  furnace  expressly  for  this  purpose,  and  one  is  hardly 
needed  for  preparing  family  supplies.  Where  a  business 
is  made  of  drying  apples  and  other  fruits  they  have  an  ap¬ 
paratus  expressly  for  the  purpose.  For  the  family  a  bush¬ 
el  or  two  may  be  dried  with  the  common  stove  without 
any  difficulty.  The  corn  is  boiled  slightly  in  its  milky 
state,  scraped  or  cut  from  the  cob,  dried  a  day  or  two 
upon  sheets  in  a  bright  sun,  carrying  them  in  atnight,  and 
then  finished  off  in  a  brick  or  common  stove  oven.  No 
family  should  be  without  a  full  supply  of  this  article. 
Succotash  once  a  week  is  wholesome,  economical,  and 
“not  bad  to  take.” 

Rain  in  England.— From  tables  kept  in 
London,  England,  we  find  the  amount  of  rain  which  fell  in 
1861  was  20.7  inches  ;  the  average  fall  there  is  25.4  inches. 

Climate  ef  Washington  Territory. 

— J.  H.  N.,  a  citizen  of  that  region  says  :  “  The  climate  is 
much  milder  than  in  the  States.  The  farmer  can  work 
half  of  the  time  in  the  winter  season.  I  have  left  potatoes 
in  the  ground  and  found  them  uninjured  in  the  Spring. 
Cattle  need  very  little  foddering  in  winter.  Corn  yields 
about  forty  bushels  to  the  acre,  wheat  the  same,  and  po¬ 
tatoes  five  hundred  bushels ;  other  grains  in  proportion  !” 

“  Electric  Weather  Glass,  or  Storm 
Indicator.”— J.  S.  Fisk,  Grafton  Co.,  N.  H.— Just 
to  test  this  instrument,  advertised  by  Lee  &  Co., 
wo  obtained  one.  It  is  a  glass  vial  attached  to  a  strip 
of  metal,  containing  camphor  dissolved  in  alcohol  and 
water  to  saturation,  which  is  sometimes  clear  and  lim¬ 


pid,  and  sometimes  cloudy  or  in  a  crystalized  state.  It  is 
an  old  philosophical  toy,  but  after  long  watching  we  can 
trace  no  direct  or  uniform  connection  between  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  fluid  and,  the  subsequent  state  of  the  weather. 

Plants  l»y  Mail.— “  H.  L.  S.,”  Provo,  Utah. 
Any  thing  under  eight  ounces  may  be  sent  by  mail.  This 
will  include  all  the  small  fruits,  and  some  of  the  large 
ones.  The  better  way  probably  will  be  to  send  to  St. 
Louis,  for  such  plants  as  can  be  had  there  of  the  nursery¬ 
men,  and  for  the  rarer  plants  to  some  Eastern  nurs¬ 
erymen  or  florists,  who  have  or  can  procure  almost  any 
plant  desirable,  and  can  forward  it  in  the  best  way.  The 
selling  of  seeds  and  plants  is  not  our  business. 

The  Word  “Balance,”  in  the  sense  of 
remainder,  is  derived  from  counting-house  usages,  and  is 
not  so  strictly  incorrect  as  inelegant. 

64  The  Freedom  of  the  City.”— “M.  E. 
M.”  asks :  “  What  is  meant  by  granting  the  freedom  or 
liberty  of  a  City  to  an  individual,  as  an  expression  of  great 
regard  or  esteem,  by  its  citizens  ?”....  It  means  very  little 
in  this  country,  nothing  in  fact  but  a  compliment.  In  the 
olden  time  it  conferred  certain  valuable  privileges  and 
immunities  ;  and  making  a  man  a  citizen,  endowed  him 
with  certain  profitable  rights.  It  was  often  granted  in 
order  to  induce  men  of  reputation  in  science,  letters,  or 
arms,  to  make  the  city  their  residence;  and  in  Europe  it  is 
even  now  so  used.  Thus,  as  one  of  the  inducements 
held  out  to  Baron  Liebig,  to  take  up  his  residence  in 
Munich,  “the  freedom  of  the  City”  was  voted  him,  and  we 
suppose  he  became  for  life  one  of  the  City  corporation. 

Snow  1st  Utah.— “  T.  B.,”  informs  us  that 
the  snow  in  the  mountains  there  was  34  feet  deep  in  April, 
and  men  had  to  go  on  snow  shoes  to  free  telegraph  wires. 

Salic  weed  a  Substitute  Ibi*  Cotton. 

— “  N.  J.,”  Grand  View,  Ind.  The  downy  material  with¬ 
in  the  pods  of  milk-weed  or  silk-weed  has  been  used  for 
paper  making.  We  do  not  think  cotton  is  likely  to  fail, 
or  that  the  question  of  substitutes  has  any  practical  value. 

Cotton  trorn  the  Balm  of  Gilead. 

— “  W.  A.  M„”  Pittsburg.  It  is  not.  a  freak  of  nature,  but 
one  of  her  provisions  for  scattering  the  seed.  It  does  not 
appear  until  the  tree  is  old  enough  to  bear  seed.  It  would 
undoubtedly  make  good  paper,  and  perhaps  serve  other 
economical  purposes,  but  at  present  it  would  cost  more 
to  gather  it  than  it  would  be  worth.  It  belongs  to  the 
genus  Populus,  which  also  embraces  the  cotton  wood  of 
the  western  rivers,  which  is  named  from  the  cotton  it 
sheds  when  the  seed  is  ripe.  We  do  not  share  the  appre¬ 
hensions  of  many  that  the  southern  supply  of  cotton  is 
about  to  fail. 

About  Cork. — (Inquirer.)  It  is  the  outer 
bark  of  an  evergreen  oak,  growing  chiefly  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  sea.  It  is  some¬ 
times  cultivated  further  north,  as  a  curiosity.  When 
about  15  years  old,  the  bark  is  cut  off  in  strips  ;  and  af¬ 
terwards  crops  may  be  taken  off  every  eight  or  ten  years. 

Tlae  Aqna.rial  Gardesas  in  Boston, 

—long  famous  as  a  place  of  public  resort,  have  passed 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  P.  T.  Barnum,  who  pur¬ 
poses  to  make  them  still  more  interesting  and  instructive. 

Morse-Racing  at  Fairs. — A ’good  thing 
to  remember.  In  the  case  of  a  suit  brought  against  the 
Monroe  Co.,  (N.  Y.)  Agricultural  Society,  to  recover  a 
premium  offered  for  fast  horses,  which  suit  was  carried  to 
the  County  Court,  it  was  decided  against  the  plaintiff, 
on  the  ground  that  “  all  running,  trotting,  or  pacing  of 
horses,  for  any  bet  or  stakes,  in  money,  goods,  or  other 
valuable  things,  or  for  any  reward  to  be  given  the  owner 
or  rider,  foi  any  animal  whicli  shall  excel  in  speed,  is 
racing,  and  racing  is  unlawful.” 

Farmers’  Clubs. — “E.  A.  H.”  Granby, 
Conn.,  wrote  thus  some  time  since  about  the  farmers’ 
club  in  his  neighborhood.  “  We  hold  fortnightly 
ings— by  invitation  of  members,  at  their  residences 
We  take  our  wives  or  daughters  with  us,  spend  the  even 
ing  in  discussing  some  question  pertaining  to  our  occu 
pation,  previously  proposed— the  ladies  occupying  th 
parlor  with  the  hostess  ;  closing  early  after  partaking  o 
cake,  fruits,  nuts,  etc.  We  separate  with  parting  saiuta 
tions,  exchanging  assurances  of  being  present  at  the  nex 
meeting.  Although  a  scattered  community,  we  collect  ii 
goodly  numbers  every  other  Wednesday  evening,  and  en 
joy  a  social  interchange  of  views  on  some  importan 
question  of  agriculture  or  horticulture,  get  better  ac 
quainted,  become  more  attached  to  our  occupation,  and 
to  each  other.”  This  is  a  model  club.  Farmers,  follow  on. 
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Turnips— The  Last  Chance. 

It  is  one  of  the  excellencies  of  the  turnip,  that 
it  is  always  in  order,  from  May  to  September. 
We  have  sowed  turnips  as  late  as  the  1st  of  the 
latter  month,  and  got  well  paid  for  the  labor. 
Any  spare  patch  of  ground,  where  other  crops 
have  failed,  or  have  been  removed,  may  be 
turned  to  good  account  by  sowing  turnip  seed. 
Turnips  come  in,  as  a  substitute,  for  many  other 
crops,  and  a  smart  farmer  may  even  now  make 
up  a  deficiency  in  hay  or  grain,  by  the  aid  of 
turnips.  And  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  dry 
Summers,  which  pinch  those  crops,  are  usually 
followed  by  wet  Autumns,  which  are  very  fa¬ 
vorable  to  turnips.  There  is  a  special  reason  for 
making  the  most  of  this  crop  the  present  season. 

The  demand  for  grain  and  breadstuffs  is  like¬ 
ly  to  be  unusually  large.  Not  to  speak  of  the 
foreign  market,  there  will  be  a  great  demand  at 
home.  The  operations  of  the  war  must  have 
diminished  the  product  of  grains  somewhat  in 
the  North,  and  still  more  in  the  South.  With 
all  the  efforts  of  the  Confederate  Government  to 
secure  an  increased  supply  of  breadstuffs,  at 
home,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  South  will  pro¬ 
duce  as  much  grain  as  usual.  Every  plantation 
has  felt  the  excitement  of  the  times,  and  it  is 
impossible,  under  such  circumstances,  to  get 
the  usual  amount  of  labor  from  slaves.  Our  ad¬ 
vancing  armies  have  found  destitution  -in  many 
places,  and  there  is,  doubtless,  much  more  that 
has  not  been  heard  of.  There  can  not  fail  to  be 
a  very  great  demand  for  provisions  in  the 
Southern  States,  as  soon  as  they  are  thrown 
open  again  to  commerce.  It  becomes  us,  then, 
to  make  the  most  of  the  season  that  is  left  us,  in 
raising  all  the  turnips  we  can.  The  hay  crop  is 
short  in  many  parts  of  the  North,  and  turnips 
will  save  hay.  They  will  also  save  grain  in 
feeding  pigs,  sheep,  horses,  and  cattle.  They 
will  make  mutton  and  wool,  beef,  and  pork. 

The  White  French,  and  the  Sweet  German, 
or  Rock  Turnip,  may  be  transplanted  still. 
They  will  grow  as  readily  as  cabbage,  and  make 
a  fine  crop.  There  are  yet  a  hundred  days  be¬ 
fore  the  frosts  will  injure  them.  A  little  bone- 
dust,  or  superphosphate,  will  give  them  a  start. 

For  broadcast  sowing,  in  the  corn  and  potato 
fields,  the  strap-leaf,  cow-horn  varieties  are  ex¬ 
cellent.  We  have  grown  them  at  a  cost  of  four 
cents  a  bushel,  and  at  this  price  they  are  plieap 
feed  for  all  stock  that  relish  them.  Improve  all 
the  waste  patches  in  the  field  and  garden  with 
a  sprinkling  of  turnip  seed. 


Washing  Carriages  and  Wagons. 


It  is  a  great  annoyance  to  have  a  nicely  paint¬ 
ed  carriage  scratched  by  careless  or  ignorant 
hands  in  washing  it.  Y et  how  often  is  this  done ! 
A  broom  and  .pail  of  water  sometimes  consti¬ 
tute  the  whole  equipment;  possibly,  an  old  rag 
is  throw  in.  The  broom  or  rag  is  wetted,  and 
dashed  on  the  smooth  surface  of  the  vehicle,  and 
the  scrubbing  proceeds,  until  the  mud  is  washed 
off,  and  some  of  the  varnish  and  paint,  beside. 
Now,  the  right  way  of  doing  this  is  veiy  simple. 
First  of  all,  give  the  mud  a  thorough  soaking 
with  water,  when  water  from  a  hose  can  not  be 
used,  using  a  common  garden  syringe  or  sprink¬ 
ling-pot.  Soak  it  again,  and  not  a  little  of  the 
mud  will  run  off  without  any  rubbing.  With  the 
surface  thoroughly  saturated,  ,  begin  with  a  large 
sponge  full  of  water,  wash  gently,  depending 
still  more  upon  the  water  than  the  rubbing.  A 
large,  soft  cloth  will  answer,  if  a  sponge  can  not 
be  had.  After  the  mud  and  grit  has  all  been 


washed  off,  give  it  another  sprinkling  or  two,  and 
after  taking  off  the  excess  of  water  with  a  soft 
sponge,  rub  the  whole  clean  and  dry  with  a  piece 
of  soft  chamois  leather.  See  that  this  is  per¬ 
fectly  free  from  grit  or  knotty  places.  It  will  re¬ 
move  lint  and  dust,  and  leave  the  varnish  clean 
and  brilliant. 


Domestic  Guano. 

It  is  an  old  story,  we  know,  but  one  which 
will  bear  repeating,  that  farmers  should  take  all 
possible  pains  to  make  the  best  use  of  their 
home  manures,  before  buying  any  foreign  ferti¬ 
lizers.  Take  the  single  item  of  hen-dung.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  powerful  fertilizers  in  the  world, 
for  the  reason,  chiefly,  that  it  contains  the  liquid 
and  solid  excrements  together.  Prof.  Norton 
says :  “  It  is  found  to  be  particularly  rich  in  ni¬ 
trogen,  and  also  in  phosphates.  The  manure  of 
pigeons,  hens,  ducks,  geese,  and  turkeys,  is  very 
valuable,  and  should  be  carefully  collected. 
The  amount  to  be  obtained  from  these  sources 
may  be  thought  so  insignificant  as  to  be  unwor¬ 
thy  of  notice ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
three  or  four  hundred  pounds  of  such  manure, 
that  has  not  been  exposed  to  rain  or  sun,  is  worth 
at  least  14  to  18  loads  of  ordinary  manure." 

Of  course,  this  dung  should  not  be  applied  to 
plants  in  its  crude,  concentrated  form — it  would 
kill  seeds  or  roots  at  once.  The  true  way  is  to 
place  the  roosts  where  the  droppings  can  be 
gathered  up.  Then  sprinkle  the  floor  beneath 
with  charcoal-dust  or  gypsum.  Where  these 
are  not  convenient  to  be  had,  prepare  a  heap  of 
dried  muck,  well  pulverized,  and  spread  it  un¬ 
der  the  perches  twice  a  week.  Shovel  and 
sweep  up  the  whole  mixture  once  a  fortnight, 
and  put  the  same  in  barrels.  Pursue  this  plan 
until  near  planting  time.  Then  empty  your  bar¬ 
rels  on  the  barn-floor,  and  mix  the  heap  with 
more  plaster,  ashes,  or  muck,  so  that  the  hen- 
dung  will  finally  be  about  half  of  the  mixture. 
Dampen  the  compost  a  little  with  water,  cover 
the  heap  with  old  mats,  and  let  it  lie  until  want¬ 
ed  in  the  field.  Apply  it  to  corn  at  the  rate  of  a 
gill  to  a  hill ;  but  be  careful  to  cover  it  with  a 
little  earth  before  dropping  the  seed.  Use  it  al¬ 
so  at  the  same  rate  for  potatoes,  mixing  it  a  lit¬ 
tle  with  the  soil  at  planting.  It  may  also  be 
drilled  in  with  wheat,  using  it,  however,  in  al¬ 
most  as  moderate  quantities  as  guano.  If  barn¬ 
yard  manure  is  also  used  broadcast,  ten  bushels 
of  this  fertilizer  will  be  abundant  for  an  acre.  It 
would  richly  pay  any  farmer  or  gardener  to  buy 
hen-droppings  at  half  a  dollar  a  bushel.  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  is  unwise  to  give  them  away,  as  some 
do,  to  the  tanners. 

So  with  other  home-made  fertilizers.  Some 
sort  of  absorbent  should  be  kept  constantly  on 
hand,  and  nigh  at  hand,  convenient  for  use  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  Dried  peat  or  muck,  coal- 
ashes,  saw-dust,  chip-manure,  tan-bark, — all  will 
answer  a  good  purpose.  Throw  a  little,  once  a 
week,  into  the  privy-vault.  It  will  keep  down 
all  unpleasant  odors,  save  the  waste  of  urine, 
and  make  the  bulk  of  material  double  in  quan¬ 
tity  and  value.  When  the  time  comes  for  the 
annual  cleaning  out,  Patrick  will  not  make  up  a 
wry  face,  at  all  at  all.  Mix  the  contents  with  as 
much  more  of  common  soil,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  few  months,  we  shall  have  a  large  pile  of 
excellent,  safe  and  not  offensive  manure. 

Few  persons  are  aware  how  much  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  in  a  single  year  by  saving  and  using 
the  slops  of  kitchen  and  chamber.  We  know 
of  more  than  one  man,  who,  on  hiring  a  village 
house  and  garden,  with  the  soil  nearly  worn  out, 


has  made  it  quite  productive,  chiefly  by  this  sim¬ 
ple  means.  One  of  these  pursued  the  following 
course  :  Not  being  able  to  buy  much  manure, 
he  placed  a  tight  barrel  near  the  kitchen  door, 
where  it  could  receive  daily  offerings  from  up 
staffs  and  down  staffs,  and  weekly  gifts  from 
the  wash-tub.  Every  night,  in  Summer,  on  re¬ 
turning  from  his  shop,  Mr.  K.  took  pail  and  wa¬ 
tering  pot,  and  scattered  the  rich  slops  between 
his  rows  of  cabbages,  beets,  potatoes,  beans,  etc. 
The  rains  fell  often  enough  to  dilute  his  liquids. 
In  the  fall,  it  appeared  that  his  worn  out  ground 
yielded  better  than  that  of  his  fore-handed 
neighbors. 

Our  advice  would  be  to  dig  a  pit  somewhere 
in  the  rear  of  the  dwelling,  wall  it  up  with 
slabs,  plank,  or  brick,  and  conduct  all  the  slops 
of  the  house  into  it  through  a  drain.  Into  this 
reservoir,  cast,  from  week  to  week,  all  manner 
of  absorbents.  When  the  pit  is  filled,  it  will  be 
worth  a  good  deal  of  money.  But  let  each  man 
take  his  own  way  of  economizing.  Only,  let 
some  plan  be  pursued  of  saving  all  the  refuse 
perishable  material  about  a  place,  and  convert¬ 
ing  it  into  manure.  This  is  the  way  to  fertilize 
land,  and  to  feed  its  occupants. 


Tobacco  Cultivation— lo.  VI. 


W e  are  forced  to  be  quite  brief  in  our  direc¬ 
tions  for  the  culture  of  tobacco.  The  season  has 
arrived  for  the  most  vigilant,  watchful  care  of 
the  Tobacco  crop.  The  leaves  are  so  far  ma¬ 
tured  that  the  worms,  if  they  have  any  chance, 
do  great  damage  before  the  owner  knows  it. 
The  tops  are  running  up,  and  yet  are  too  weak 
to  sustain  high  winds — as  the  stalks  are  brittle. 

Topping  should  proceed  at  once,  or  as  soon 
as  the  plants  attain  sufficient  hight.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  lay  down  precise  rules  for  topping  tobac¬ 
co,  yet  the  judgment  of  the  cultivator  can  hard¬ 
ly  lead  him  far  astray.  The  hight  at  which  the 
flower  stem  is  broken  off  depends  upon  the  gen¬ 
eral  vigor  of  the  plant,  and  the  size  of  the  leaves. 
The  size  of  the  leaves  rapidly  diminishes  in  the 
Connecticut  seed-leaf  variety  after  the  12th  to 
to  the  16th  leaf  on  thrifty  plants,  and  such  are 
usually  topped  2,  or  at  most  3,  feet  from  the 
ground.  Plants  of  less  vigor  should  be  topped 
lower; — the  farmer  using  his  judgment  as  to 
how  many  leaves  the  root  will  perfect.  The  la¬ 
ter  the  season,  the  lower  should  the  plants  be 
topped,  as  it  is  the  more  necessary  that  the 
whole  energies  of  the  plant  should  be  directed 
to  maturing  a  few  leaves. 

Of  .  course,  all  those  various  circumstances 
which  affect  the  growth  of  tobacco,  affect  also 
the  hight  and  time  of  topping.  When  this  is 
done,  no  more  leaves  grow  ;  but  those  left,  es¬ 
pecially  the  upper  ones,  feel  the  influence  at 
once,  and  grow  most  rapidly,  and  if  the  weath¬ 
er  is  favorable,  very  soon  ripen.  Meanwhile  the 
buds  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  push  with  almost 
inconceivable  vigor,  and  must  be  pinched  or 
broken  out  as  fast  as  they  grow,  so  that  all  the 
sap  shall  go  into  the  leaves.  As  they  ripen, 
they  become  turgid  and  brittle,  with  swollen 
veins  and  tissues  apparently  bursting  with  sap, 
very  different  from  the  soft  pliability  of  a  young 
and  growing  leaf.  Tobacco  growers,  at  the 
North  at  least,  usually  top  their  plants  when  the 
stalks  begin  to  run  up  rapidly  and  branch,  break¬ 
ing  them  off  at  the  3d  or  4th  leaf  below  where  it 
branches.  This  is  about  2£  to  3  feet  high.  Re¬ 
member,  one  frost  will  probably  make  a  finish 
of  your  tobacco,  therefore  leave  no  more  leaves 
than  will  ripen  before  frost.  The  leaves  are 
very  brittle,  except  in  the  heat  of  the  day. 
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The  Agriculturist  Crop  Reports. 

Breadth,  Present  Condition,  and  Pros¬ 
pects  of  the  Principal  Crops,  Gath¬ 
ered  from  1,500  Reporters  in 
24  States  and  Territories. 

Our  reports  for  July  10th,  show  an  exceeding¬ 
ly  favorable  condition  of  the  crops  over  the 
whole  country.  There  will  he  no  failure  of 
any  of  the  small  grains,  nor  does  the  pres¬ 
ent  prospect  indicate  any  serious  falling  off 
in  the  amount  of  the  corn  crop.  Of  course  this 
crop  depends  much  upon  the  weather  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  the  holding  off  of  frosts.  "We  have 
had  so  much  cold  weather,  and  the  season  was 
so  late,  that  we  have  almost  a  right  to  expect  a 
late  Autumn,  and  good  ripening  time  for  our 
great  cereal. 

Corn.— There  has  been  from  the  first  some 
cause  for  anxiety  in  regard  to  this  crop,  hut  the 
recent  hot  weather  has  brought  it  up  very  rap¬ 
idly,  and  reduced  greatly  the  chances  against 
our  having  a  full  crop.  There  are  sections 
where  the  last  year’s  crop  is  still  on  hand  in 
considerable  quantity,  and  where  there  has  been 
considerable  less  planted  than  usual,  but  in  gen¬ 
eral,  where  there  has  been  any  diminution  in 
the  breadth  of  corn,  the  introduction  of  Sorghum 
more  than  makes  it  good.  Upon  this  crop  de¬ 
pends  our  supplies  of  Beef  and  Pork,  and  those  of 
our  readers  who  have  expressed  their  regrets 
that  we  have  not  included  these  in  our  statistic¬ 
al  tables  of  crops  will  see,  if  they  consider,  that 
not  only  the  price,  but  the  quantity  of  pork  and 
beef  put  into  market,  has  a  direct  relation  to  the 
price  of  corn.  This  depends  upon  its  abundance 
and  the  condition  in  which  it  is  secured,  that  is, 
its  fitness  for  transportation.  The  number  of 
cattle  or  swine  in  any  one  district  at  any  par¬ 
ticular  time,  has  very  little  to  do  with  the  sup¬ 
ply  or  the  price,  except  late  in  the  season,  when 
the  corn  crop  has  been  chiefly  converted  into 
beef  and  pork,  and  of  course,  we  except  also  the 
prevalence  of  wide-spread  epidemics,  which 
might,  and  in  all  probability  would,  seriously 
affect  the  market  both  for  corn  and  meat. 

The  Corn  crop  of  the  West  is  represented  as 
just  about  as  promising  as  usual.  In  Illinois, 
Wisconsin,  and  Michigan,  and  some  other  States, 
there  are  fears  of  a  short  crop,  a  falling  off  of  10 
to  20  per  cent  being  the  estimate  ;  but  in  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Minnesota,  Pennsylvania,  and  New- 
England  States,  on  the  whole,  the  appearance 
indicates  a  full  average  or  even  above,  and  a 
little  more  than  the  average  breadth  planted. 
In  New-York  and  New- Jersey  the  corn  looks 
poorly,  and  is  estimated  at  considerably  less 
than  average. 

Whhat. — The  weather  during  the  wheat  har¬ 
vest  in  the  great  Western  States,  and  we  may 
include  also  the  Middle  States,  has  been,  up  to 
our  last  accounts,  prevailingly  very  fine,  so  that 
the  crop  is  well  secured.  Throughout  Ohio  our 
reporters  seem  to  be  in  a  real  state  of  ecstacy 
over  the  crop,  and  mark  it  from  20  to  300  per 
cent  better  than  common,  the  average  being 
about  56  per  cent  for  the  whole  State. 

In  Indiana  farmers  seem  to  entertain  very 
much  the  same  feelings,  and  the  average  in  this 
State  is  about  44  per  cent  better  than  common ; 
while  in  Illinois  it  is  30  per  cent.  This,  of 
course,  settles  the  matter  with  regard  to  this 
crop.  And  although  we  must  say,  we  think,  in 
the  excitement  of  satisfaction  in  so  good  a  crop, 
and  such  fine  weather,  several  undoubtedly 
have  considerably  over-rated  the  crop,  and  thus 
raised  the  average  of  our  returns,  still  it  may  be 
put  down  as  a  considerably  larger  crop  than 


usual,  throughout  this  wheat-growing  region. 

Spring  Wheat  has  been  considerably  dam¬ 
aged,  and  averages  a  small  crop  in  many  local¬ 
ities  in  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota,  where 
comparatively  little  other  wheat  is  grown.  In 
Minnesota  the  crop  is  better  than  in  the  other 
States  named,  and  a  full  crop  may  be  anticipat¬ 
ed,  if  it  be  well  harvested.  At  present  our  re¬ 
ports  from  other  districts  run  fully  15  per  cent 
below  a  fair  average.  Still  the  breadth  sown, 
as  compared  with  last  year,  will  almost,  if  not 
quite,  make  up  the  deficiency. 

Rye. — The  crop,  so  far  as  reported,  and  we 
have  full  reports  of  that  part  of  the  country 
where  it  is  most  cultivated,  is  fully  up  to  average. 

Oats  have  been  affected  by  the  rust  some¬ 
what,  and  in  some  sections  injured  by  the  aphis. 
The  weather  was  unfavorable  at  the  time  of 
sowing  and  in  May,  which  this  crop  never 
recovers  from.  The  crop  will  therefore  be  light. 

Hay  and  Forage  Crops. — The  Hay  crop  at 
the  West  is  remarkably  good,  and  well  secured. 
In  Pennsylvania  it  is  represented  as  nearly  20 
per  cent  above  average.  In  New- York,  how¬ 
ever,  it  falls  nearly  as  much  below,  and  in  the 
Eastern  States  about  9  or  10  per  cent  short  of  a 
full  crop.  The  drouth  in  Northern  New-York 
and  New-England  has  greatly  affected  this 
crop.  Many  of  our  reporters  include  Hungarian 
grass  and  sowed  corn  with  the  hay  crop,  which 
is  right,  as  they  take  the  place  of  it  entirely. 

Barley. — We  have  reports  from  Ohio,  Wis¬ 
consin,  Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  Maine,  New- 
Hampshire,  and  Vermont,  which  represent  the 
crop  hardly  as  favorably  as- last  month’s  report, 
though,  on  the  whole,  better  than  average. 

Sorghum. — So  far  as  we  can  now  judge  of 
the  crops,  the  prospects  are  quite  as  good  as 
usual.  The  average  of  the  reports  puts  it  about 
3  per  cent  above  a  full  crop.  The  breadth  it  will 
be  remembered  is  two  or  three  times  that  of 
any  previous  year. 

Flax  is  reported  as  remarkably  good,  with 
greatly  increased  breadth.  The  reports  we  have 
put  it  more  than  12  per  cent  better  than  usual, 
and  the  amount  sown  at  fully  double. 

Tobacco. — We  have  few  reports,  but  hear  no 
complaints,  except  that  it  is  a  little  backward. 

Buckwheat. — It  is  still  too  early  to  report 
much  about  this  crop ;  we  hope  for  fuller  reports 
next  month. 

Peas  and  Beans. — The  demand  for  these  for 
the  Army  and  Navy  has  induced  a  much  larger 
breadth  to  be  sowed  than  common,  and  except 
where  they  have  been  injured  by  the  drouth  in 
northern  New-England,  they  look  very  promis¬ 
ing,  averaging  several  per  cent  better  than  usual. 

Fruits — Still  promise  well,  though  many  ap¬ 
ples  have  dropped  in  some  sections,  still,  more 
than  an  average  crop  is  left. 


Crop  Prospects  in  Europe. 

London,  Tuesday,  June  24,  1862. 

A  question  of  much  interest  to  farmers  and 
many  other  classes,  both  here  and  in  America, 
is  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  growing- 
crops,  especially  of  the  great  commercial  crop, 
wheat.  I  have  recently  passed  through  the 
Northern  part  of  Wales  and  Ireland,  across  the 
Southern  part  of  Scotland,  and  about  400  miles 
down  through  the  inland  agricultural  regions  of 
England.  During  this  trip,  every  opportunity 
has  been  availed  of  to  learn  from  personal  ob¬ 
servation,  and  from  constant  inquiry  of  farmers, 
the  condition  of  the  growing  crops.  During  the 


past  week  I  have  also  met  and  conversed  with 
many  agriculturists  from  different  parts  of  the 
Kingdom,  who  are  drawn  here  by  the  great 
show  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society.  The 
conclusion  I  draw  from  all  these  sources  of  in¬ 
formation  is,  that  a  much  larger  area  of  wheat 
was  sown  last  Autumn  than  usual,  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  usual  area  of  Spring  crop.  But 
there  is  now  much  anxiety  as  to  the  effects  of 
the  continued  rains.  I  was  prepared  to  find 
much  more  rainy,  and  damp,  foggy  weather 
here  than  in  America,  but  during  two  weeks 
past  I  have  had  but  few  glimpses  of  the  sun,  and 
Sunday  last  was  the  only  day  in  which  my  um¬ 
brella  has  not  been  used  to  shed  off  falling  rain. 
The  crops  here  may  have  become,  in  a  measure, 
“  acclimated  ”  to  this  daily  shower  bath,  yet  the 
effect  of  so  much  damp  weather  can  not  hut  be 
detrimental.  All  are  hoping  that  clear  skies 
tvill  come  in  time  to  allow  the  wheat  heads  to 
set  and  fill  out  well,  yet  it  is  evident  that  there 
is  much  anxiety,  and  no  one  claims  to  hope  for 
more  than  average  yield,  notwithstanding  the 
large  area  sown.  The  markets  are  a  pretty  cer¬ 
tain  indication  of  the  general  feeling  and  ex¬ 
pectation,  and,  as  the  commercial  reports  will 
inform  you,  prices  of  wheat  and  flour  have  been 
advancing  here  for  several  days.  The  recent 
advices  from  France  and  other  parts  of  Europe, 
and  by  telegraph  up  to  to-day,  report  severe 
rain  storms  in  some  places,  and  drouth  in  others, 
with  a  general  expectation  of  a  moderate,  if  not 
deficient,  yield  of  wheat.  The  stock  of  old 
grain,  at  the  close  of  the  present  year,  will  of 
course,  be  very  small.  I  have  therefore,  little 
hesitation  in  predicting  that  there  will  be  a  con¬ 
tinued  foreign  demand  for  American  breadstuffs 
after  the  next  harvest  here.  O.  J. 


Royal  Agricultural  Show,  etc. 


Since  the  letter  from  the  Editor  on  page  286 
was  printed,  a  note  from  him  has  been  received, 
from  which  we  take  the  following  extract.  "We 
find  room  for  it  here,  though  it  might  more  ap¬ 
propriately  follow  the  letter  referred  to,  as  a  post¬ 
script  :  “You  will  see  that  no  prize  is  given  to 
the  superb  Short-horn  Bull  “  Lord  Oxford, ”  bred 
by  Samuel  Thorne  ofDutchess  County,  N.  Y., 
and  exhibited  here  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 
In  my  opinion  he  is  the  best  animal  among  all 
the  splendid  collection  of  250  Short-horns  gath¬ 
ered  in  Battersea  Park  as  competitors  for  the 
Royal  Society’s  prizes,  and  as  a  set-off  to  my  na¬ 
tional  partiality,  I  may  add  that  the  same  opin¬ 
ion  was  freely  expressed  by  many  good  English 
judges  on  the  fair  grounds.  Though  in  flesh 
enough  for  the  purpose  for  which  he  is  kept,  he 
is  not  so  fat  and  sleek  as  some  other  bulls  in  the 
same  class,  (those  above  3  h  years  old).  Plump¬ 
ness,  i.  e.  fatness,  seems  to  be  one  of  the  requi¬ 
sites  to  secure  success  at  the  English  as  well  as 
at  many  American  show  grounds. 

The  display  of  animals  is  probably  the  largest 
and  best  ever  gathered  into  one  place.  I  send 
herewith  a  summary  of  the  entries  from  Great 
-Britain.” 

Short-liorn  Cattle  of  all  classes . 250 

Devon  do.  do . 66 

Hereford  do.  do . 97 

Ayrshire  uo.  do . 70 

Jersey,  or  Aldernev  do . 22 

Various  other  breeds  do . 177 

-  682 

Horses  of  all  kinds . 285 

Sheep— number  of  entries  of  all  kinds . 642 

Pigs  do.  do.  do.  . 194 

1803 

Entries  of  Stock  from  the  Continent .  183 

Total  entries  of  all  kinds .  1986 

[Total  number  of  animals  shown,  about  2.400  or  2,500.] 
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PISAN  BILL  AND  OXEN  OF  THE  VAL  DP  CHI  AN  A. 

Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist . 


We  are  in  tlie  habit  of  regarding  the  existence 
of  certain  “  points  ”  as  essential  to  the  value  of 
domestic  .  animals,  according  to  the  uses  for 
which  they  are  bred,  whether  for  labor,  food, 
milk,  or  wool,  etc.  The  practised  eye  of  a  dairy-, 
man  demands  certain  points  in  a  daily  cow, 
and  that  they  are  likely  to  be  perpetuated  in  her 
calf.  The  breeders  of  working  cattle  seek  the 
development  of  different  points  from  those 
sought  where  beef  or  milk  is  the  especial  desid¬ 
eratum.  In  England,  whence  we  derive  our  no¬ 
tions  of  neat  cattle,  the  most  systematic  breed¬ 
ing  has  been  pursued  with  reference  to  flesh- 
production,  breeding  out  bad  points,  and  per¬ 
fecting  good  ones,  so  far  as  possible.  The  Short¬ 
horn  has  been  brought  very  near  perfection  as  a 
beef  animal.  The  heavy  neck  and  dewlap  has 
disappeared;  the  hind  quarters,  especially  the 
loin  and  rump,  have  been  proportionally  in¬ 
creased  ;  and,  in  fact,  the  animal  which  we  now 
consider  so  nearly  perfect  is  very  far  from  it,  if 
we  regard  him  as  God  made  him— to  take  care 
of  himself  and  his  herd  of  cows,  to  fight  their 
battles,  and  be  the  flock  leader  and  master. 
We  give  above  a  striking  picture  of  animals 
bred  with  great  care,  but  not  for  beef.  The  bull, 
in  the  foreground,  is  of  the  somewhat  noted 
Pisan  breed  of  Tuscany, — large  of  stature, 
heavy  and  powerful  fore  quarters ;  hind  quarters 
showing  activity,  but  lacking  beef  qualities— evi¬ 
dently  a  bull  to  fight,  and  to  work !  Two  such 
animals  opposing  one  another  would  lay  out  a 
vast  amount  of  strength,  if  pushing  with  locked 
horns.  The  whole  force  of  the  bull  of  such  a 
build  is  concentrated  in  his  forehead.  This  is 
most  obvious  when  the  attitude,  position  of  head 
and  play  of  muscles  is  observed  in  such  an  ani¬ 
mal  in  the  act  of  pushing,  fighting,  or  laying  out 
strength  in  that  way.  Among  that  macaroni- 
eating  people,  though  beef  is  valued  as  food, 
they  are  content  with  what  nature  furnishes,  fat 
in  one  place,  and  lean  in  another — good  strong 
beef;  the  tender-loin  perhaps  is  all  the  more 
valued  because  there  is  little  of  it,  and  the  neck¬ 
pieces  are  probably  regarded  as  so  much  clear 


gain  over  the  thin  necks  of  British  cattle,  while  j 
the  larger  the  bones  the  more  soup  they  will 
make.  Work  is  what  is  wanted,  and  beauty  of 
color — weight  of  bone,  and  grace  of  motion 
so  far  as  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  strength,  are 
sought  in  addition.  The  result  is  the  production 
of  animals  very  much  of  the  wild  or  unculti¬ 
vated  type,  as  any  one  will  see  from  the  picture. 
The  oxen  of  South  America,  Africa,  and  India, 
have  a  similar  look.  All  these  wild  bovine 
races  tend  to  great  weight  in  the  fore  quarters. 

The  oxen  are  of  the  large  cream- colored 
breed  of  the  Yal  di  Chiana,  in  Tuscany.  They 
are  bred  with  great  care,  and  are  of  a  uniform 
color  throughout,  and  the  breed  possesses 
similar  characteristics  to  those  just  referred,  to, 
heavy  fore  quarters,  deep  brisket,  full  dewlap, 
light  loin,  etc.  They  are  very  powerful  draught 
animals,  fatten  rapidly,  and  the  beef  is  good. 

These  animals  are  broken  to  draw  by  the 
head,  as  the  pad  across  the  forehead  indicates, 
and  this  is  indisputably  the  tine  way  for  all 
neat  cattle.  The  whole  shape  of  the  animals 
shows  it;  all  the  muscles  of  locomotion  concen¬ 
trate  their  power  as  it  were  in  a  focus  at  the 
forehead.  To  make  them  draw  by  the  neck  is 
a  refined  sort  of  cruelty,  to  which  the  poor 
beasts  in  this  country  are  thoroughly  accus¬ 
tomed,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  nearly  half 
the  power  of  the  ox  is  wasted,  as  a  general  rule. 


South-Down  Sheep. 


The  sheep  is  a  triple  source  of  profit  to  the 
farmer,  as  mutton,  as  a  wool-producer,  and  as  a 
manure  maker,  not  to  include  its  value  in  clear¬ 
ing  land  of  certain  weeds  and  bushes,  which 
are  very  difficult  otherwise  to  eradicate,  which 
may  be  fairly  reckoned  among  the  profits  of 
sheep-culture.  The  value  of  the  manure  made 
by  sheep  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  food ; 
there  is  no  difference  in  breeds.  There  are, 
however,  great  differences  between  breeds  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  quality  and  abundance  of  the  wool, 


[  their  rapidity  of  growth,  and  both  the  excel¬ 
lence  and  the  quantity  of  their  flesh.  We  may, 
therefore,  raise  sheep  chiefly  for  wool,  chiefly 
for  mutton,  or  for  both  combined,  and  it  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  markets,  the  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  in  which  the  flock  is  to  be  kept,  the  size  of 
the  flock,  transportation,  and  many  minor  mat¬ 
ters,  which  course  is  most  profitable. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  now  to  discuss  the  rela¬ 
tive  advantages  of  various  breeds,  but  mention 
this  to  show  the  true  position  of  the  South- 
downs.  It  is  eminently  a  mutton  breed,  while 
the  wool  product  is  a  source  of  quite  as  much 
profit,  at  present  prices,  as  that  Of  ordinary  fine 
wool  sheep.  The  South-downs  are  classified  as 
middle-wool  sheep,  the  fleece  being  neither 
coarse  nor  fine,  long  nor  short,  and  it  is  exactly 
that  kind  for  which  there  is  the  greatest  present 
and  prospective  demand.  Relatively  the  fine 
wools  find  a  particularly  poor  market,  and 
within  the  year  they  have  sold  and  been  used 
for  the  same  purposes  as  wools  of  very  much 
inferior  grades.  The  weight  of  the  fleece  of  a 
‘  good  South-down  is  so  much  greater  than  that 
of  Merinos  or  Saxons,  that  the  difference  of 
no  more  than  10  to  15  cents  in  the  price  per 
pound  turns  the  balance  of  profit  in  favor  of 
the  lower-priced  wool.  It  is,  however,  as  mut¬ 
ton  sheep,  in  which  it  has  no  superior  for  quality 
and  profit  combined,  that  this  beautiful  breed 
has  its  chief  claim  to  consideration. 

The  long  and  careful  breeding  of  Jonas  Webb, 
of  Babraliam,  England,  was  attended  with  such 
marked  success,  that  it  is  on  all  hands  acknowl- 
■  edged  that  he  brought  the  mutton  points  of  the 
breed  very  near  perfection.  Mr.  Webb  became 
an  old  man,  his  flock  was  in  splendid  condition, 
its  reputation  could  not  be  higher ;  he  had,  be¬ 
sides,  become  so  famous  over  the  whole  world, 
that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  entertain  a  great 
deal. of  company,  both  friends  and  entire  stran¬ 
gers,  and  there  was  no  one  to  whom  he  could 
entrust  the  care  of  his  flock  while  he,  in  partial 
or  entire  retirement  from  business,  sought  that 
repose  which  he  felt  he  needed.  He  therefore 
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offered  Iris  entire  flock,  except  the  lambs,  for 
sale,  which  sale  took  place  on  the  10th  of  July 
last  year,  and  the  lambs  were  sold  on  the  20th 
of  June,  this  year,  and  thus  this  worthily  famous 
flock  was  dispersed. 

Ram-Letting— The  system  of  ram-letting 
has  been  followed  with  great  success  in  Eng¬ 
land,  offering,  as  it  does,  great  advantages  both 
to  the  owner  and  hirer : — To  the  owner,  because 
he  does  not  lose  the  services  of  rams,  whose 
good  points  he  may  wish  to  perpetuate  in  his 
flock,  while  at  the  same  time  he  is  well  paid  for 
their  services ;  to  those  who  hire,  because  they 
are  thus  enabled  not  only  to  gain,  at  reasonable 
cost,  infusion  of  new  blood,  but  they  may  se¬ 
lect,  from  among  many,  those  possessing  such 
points  as  their  own  flocks  may  be  deficient  in, 
and  so,  in  consecutive  years,  very  greatly  im¬ 
prove  their  flocks  in  all  desirable  particulars. 
This  system  has  never  been  pursued  to  any  con¬ 
siderable  extent  in  this  country,  but  we  are 
gratified  to  know  that  at  the  approaching  sale 
of  rams  and  ewes  advertised  by  Mr.  Taylor,  of 
Holmdel,  N.  J.,  this  is  to  be  a  prominent  feature. 
Mr.  T.  has  a  number  of  rams  of  such  excellent 
points,  and  of  such  noted  parentage,  that  he  is 
unwilling  to  offer  them  for  sale  at  present,  but 
proposes  to  let  them  for  the  season. 

THE  FARM  AND  FLOCK  OF  MR.  J.  C.  TAYLOR. 

This  flock  gained  a  wide  celebrity  after  the 
Babraham  sale,  last  year,  from  the  fact  that  Mr. 
T.  became  the  purchaser  of  several  of  the  best 
animals  of  the  herd,  and  particularly  of  one, 
the  best  ram  of  Mr.  Webb’s  flock,  “  No.  89,”  for 
which,  as  we  reported  at  the  time,  the  great 
price  of  260  guineas,  or  $1,300,  was  paid.  It  is 
well  known  that  Mr.  Taylor  has  for  years  been 
the  owner  of  a  most  excellent  flock  of  South- 
downs,  which,  year  after  year,  he  has  been  im¬ 
proving  by  introducing  the  best  blood  of  Mr. 
Webb’s  flock.  His  own  sales  have  been  quietly 
made  chiefly  to  California,  and  distant  parts  of 
the  country.  In  fact,  up  to  the  time  of  his  own 
purchase  of  the  $1,300  ram,  he  had  sold  one  for 
the  highest  price  that  had  ever  been  paid 
for  a  sheep,  ($1,000).  We  found  his  large  flock  of 
sheep  in  most  excellent  condition,  and  more  than 
answering  our  expectations.  There  are  but  few 
which  are  not  of  the  Webb  South-downs,  either 
imported  animals,  or  their  descendants,  and 
showing  great  uniformity  in  size  and  general 
character.  The  sheep  enjoy  excellent  pastures, 
good  sheds,  and  careful  watching  and  attention, 
hut  there  is  not  the  least  attempt  at  show  about 
the  flock  or  the  farm. 

Holmdel  is  situated  in  the  county  of  Mon¬ 
mouth,  N.  J.,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  green¬ 
sand-marl  formation,  and  this  wonderful  fertili¬ 
zer  underlies  the  whole  of  Mr.  Taylor’s  farm. 
A  stream  passing  through  it,  exposes  the  deep 
beds  on  either  bank,  while  a  good  part  of  the 
bed  of  the  stream  seems  to  lie  in  the  same  de¬ 
posit,  the  very  pebbles  of  the  brook  being  the 
belemnites  and  shells  of  the  marl.  With  this 
manure  always  at  hand,  in  condition  to  be  im¬ 
mediately  applied,  free  from  weed  seed,  good 
for  any  crop,  and  requiring  no  especial  care  in 
the  application,  it  is  no  wonder  that  this  portion 
of  New-Jersey  teems  with  fertility.  We  must 
say,  however,  that  it  leads  people  to  neglect 
other  manures,  and  the  piles  of  corn-stalks  and 
other  material  for  composts,  unused  upon  the 
farms,  look  badly  to  the  eye  schooled  to  regard 
this  as  evidence  of  negligent  farming.  There 
are  a  good  many  lambs  raised  here  for  the  New- 
York  market,  and  since  the  introduction  of 
South-downs,  and  the  use  of  bucks  crossed  upon 
common  e\v  es,  the  lambs  are  much  sought  after 


at  high  prices.  Mr.  Taylor’s  neighbors,  however 
incredulous  at  first,  now  unite  in  placing  veiy 
high  estimation  upon  this  breed,  and  they  would 
be  very  loth  to  part  with  the  use  of  the  rams. 

The  offer  of  several  of  the  very  choicest  of 
his  lambs,  to  be  sold  at  his  approaching  sale — 
one  only,  which  he  considers  the  best,  being  re¬ 
served — is,  we  are  sure,  after  seeing  the  stock, 
bona-fide ;  and  we  consider  it  due  to  our  readers 
to  say,  that  the  opportunity  is  one  the  like  of 
which  has  never  been  offered  in  this  country  to 
obtain  sheep  of  this  breed,  and  indeed  better 
South-downs  can  not  be  bought  anywhere  in  the 
world.  Many  sheep  of  Mr.  Taylor’s  own  rais¬ 
ing  are  fully  equal,  and  in  some  cases  superior 
to  the  imported  stock,  except  in  the  case  of  one 
or  two  of  the  Webb  bucks,  which  seem  as  near 
perfection  as  a  sheep  can  come.  It  is  very  in- 
teresting-to  compare  the  present  perfection  of 
the  South  down  with  the  form  considered  excel¬ 
lent  in  animals  of  this  breed  a  few  years  ago,  to 
see  how  the  chest  is  deepened,  the  girth  expand¬ 
ed,  the  loins  widened,  the  length  gained  in  the 
rump,  the  gain  in  the  neck,  the  breadth  of  the 
back,  etc.  So  gratified  were  we,  that  we  esteem 
it  a  privilege  to  commend  this  noble  breed  and 
Mr.  Taylor’s  sale  to  the  attention  of  our  readers. 


“  Pleuro-pneumonia,”  or  Lung  Murrain  in 
Neat  Cattle. 

This  disease,  at  present  unknown  at  the 
West,  with  us  at  the  East  is  so  far  naturalized 
that  we  believe  it  may  break  out  in  almost  any 
herd  situated  on  any  important  thoroughfare, 
or  in  which  there  are  working  cattle  which  go 
upon  the  highway.  Still  there  is  as  yet  but  very 
little  of  it.  The  vigorous  measures  pursued  in 
Massachusetts  and  other  New-England  States, 
to  a  certain  extent  checked  the  evil,  and  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  disease  at  other  points  along  the 
sea-board  where  ship  cows  have  been  bought, 
though  frequently  recognized,  has  not  given  rise 
to  extensive  disaster.  We  have  no  doubt  the 
disease  may  be  suppressed,  wherever  it  breaks 
out,  by  the  perfect  isolation  of  the  herd,  and  the 
slaughter  of  every  animal  of  it ;  not  as  was  done 
in  Massachusetts,  killing  and  burying  every  ani¬ 
mal  ;  but  by  putting  the  cattle  under  treatment 
until  they  are  cured  and  fattened,  when  they  may 
be  slaughtered ;  the  flesh  will  be  good  food,  and 
the  hides  good  leather,  and  no  danger  need  be 
apprehended  to  other  stock,  after  the  barns  and 
stalls  have  been  thoroughly  whitewashed  and 
limed,  and  aired  for  some  time.  We  saw  the 
disease  as  it  existed  in  Massachusetts,  and  were 
fully  convinced  of  its  intensely  contagious  na¬ 
ture.  The  fact  that  of  the  hundreds  of  cattle 
slaughtered  in  North  Brookfield  and  vicinity, 
there  was  not  a  single  case  where  the  contagion 
could  not  be  traced  directly  to  the  imported 
Dutch  cow  of  Mr.  Chenery’s  herd  which  arrived 
sick,  is  abundant  evidence ; — that  is,  directly  to 
that  cow  through  several  others  by  which  the 
disease  was  conveyed.  And  again  the  fact  that 
at  a  certain  house-moving  in  that  town,  where  24 
yokes  of  cattle  were  used  in  one  “  string,”  one 
pair  of  these,  having  contracted  the  disease  from 
a  calf  brought  from  the  originally  infected  herd, 
though  not  showing  it,  still  communicated 
the  disease  to  every  one  of  the  23  other  yokes, 
not  a  single  one  of  them  all  being  found  which 
did  not  give  evidence  of  the  murrain. 

The  disease  exists  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  in 
New-Jersey,  and  in  some  places  on  the  Hudson 
River  where  cows  from  the  distillery  stables  have 
been  taken.  Vigorous  means  need  to  be  taken 
to  control  it.  The  States  should  act,  and  so 


should  individuals.  It  is  a  great  crime  to  sell 
an  animal  supposed  to  be  infected,  or  to  keep 
such  a  fact  or  supposition  secret.  We  need  ed¬ 
ucated  veterinarians.  A  few  are  in  this  country ; 
however  there  are  hundreds  of  quacks  to  one 
■who  knows  his  business. 

In  a  paper  which  discussed  this  subject  in 
“Wilkes’  Spirit  of  the  Times,”  by  Louis  Brandt, 
veterinary  surgeon,  we  find  the  following  de¬ 
scription,  which  accords  well  with  our  own  ob¬ 
servation  and  knowledge  of  the  disease. 

SYMPTOMS  OF  THE  DISEASE. 

“In  localities  in  which  the  disease  has  never  ex¬ 
isted,  veterinary  surgeons  themselves  can  be  con¬ 
vinced  of  its  presence  only  by  dissection. 

“1.  The  evolution  of  the  disease,  in  the  first  period, 
is  so  secret  and  feverless,  that  only  a  practised  eye 
can  detect  its  presence.  The  first  observable  symp¬ 
tom  is,  a  short,  dry,  weak  cough,  or  hic-cough,  gen¬ 
erally  without  repetition,  which,  in  the  beginning, 
occurs  but  seldom,  and  then  when  the  animal  rises 
or  is  watered,  but  afterwards  more  frequently,  and 
accompanied  by  great  pain  and  effort,  a  remarkable 
crooking  of  the  back,  a  stretching  of  the  head  and 
neelc,  and  a  quaking  motion  of  the  flanks,  the  cough 
becoming  more  and  more  hollow  and  dry ;  more¬ 
over,  a  slight  feverish  motion,  frequent  changes  in 
the  temperature  of  the  horns  and  ears,  the  muzzle 
now  dry,  now  moist,  bristling  of  the  hair  along  the 
back,  often  a  greater  sensitiveness  when  the  same 
is  pressed,  and  sometimes  a  somewhat  excited  pulse. 

“In  this  period  we  find,  on  dissection,  firm  and  in- 
crassated  spots  of  a  darker  red,  and  of  various 
sizes  upon  the  generally  pale  and  flabby  lungs,  and 
afterwards  an  effusion  of  yellow  lymph  around 
them  in  the  cellular  tissue,  lying  between  the  lobes 
of  the  lungs.  In  this  period,  the  disease,  when 
properly  treated,  is  almost  always  curable. 

“  2.  In  the  second  period,  the  appearances  are :  a 
feverish  affliction  of  the  whole  body ;  an  accelerat¬ 
ed,  difficult  and  unequal  breathing,  with  expanded 
nostrils,  and  a  violent  motion  of  the  flanks ;  a 
short,  hollow,  incomplete,  and  even  suppressed 
cough;  pain  on  pressing  the  breast  behind  the 
shoulders ;  continued  standing  with  stretched  head 
and  neck,  lying  down  only  now  and  then,  and  for 
only  a  short  time,  and  generally  upon  the  diseased 
side,  with  the  feet  turned  under  the  body,  and  the 
head  and  neck  stretched  out;  reddened  mucous 
membranes  ;  dry  muzzle  ;  warm  horns  and  ears  ; 
delayed,  dry,  ball-shaped,  painful  excrements ;  en¬ 
tire  loss  of  milk. 

“  Dissection. — In  this  developed  state  of  the  dis¬ 
ease,  the  affected  lung  appears  hard,  firm,  enlarged, 
heavy,  can  not  be  inflated,  sinks  in  water,  is  covered 
with  lymph  from  one-half  to  one  inch  in  thickness, 
and  when  cut  through  looks  like  marble.  The 
pleura  and  the  lungs  are  covered  with  false  mem¬ 
branes  of  different  thicknesses  and  different  forms, 
and  commonly  adhesions  between  the  lungs  and 
the  ribs  have  taken  place.  Iu  the  thorax  a  dis¬ 
charge  of  yellowish,  cloudy  water,  intermixed  with 
flakes  and  strings,  is  found  in  various  quantities, 
sometimes  a  pailful.  A  suppuration  seldom  appears, 
except  in  case  of  a  previous  inflammation  of  the 
lungs. 

“  In  the  first  period,  by  proper  treatment,  a  cure 
can  be  effected  with  a  loss  of  scarcely  five  per  cent. 
of  deaths,  but,  in  the  second,  the  best  surgeon  will 
scarcely  succeed  in  curing  five  per  cent. ;  whence  it 
follows,  that  if  the  owners  are  unable  to  cure  the 
disease  themselves,  they  should  seek  competent  as¬ 
sistance  in  the  earliest  stages.  There  is  no  infec¬ 
tious  disease  that  spreads  so  easily  as  this  disease 
of  the  lungs,  so  that  those  who  attend  to  animals 
thus  infected  should  not  go  into  a  healthy  stable. 
The  air  which  remains  in  the  clothes  is  sufficient, 
even  after  an  interval  of  several  days,  to  spread  the 
disease  in  other  stables.  Even  the  surgeon  who 
has  been  in  an  infected  stable,  should  not  go  into  a 
healthy  one,  without  first  having  himself  fumigated 
with  chlorine  or  tar.  Horses  are  not  liable  to  be 
infected.  It  is  even  advisable,  and  beneficial  to  the 
diseased  animals,  to  put  horses  in  the  same  stable, 
for  it  renders  their  cure  so  much  the  easier.” 
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Breeding  and  Keeping  Swine. 

The  following  article  is  returned  by  the  Commit¬ 
tee  to  whom  it  was  intrusted  to  decide  upon  the 
merits  of  the  numerous  articles  received,  as,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  practical  and  universally  applica¬ 
ble.  The  kind  of  swine  which  Mr.  Henry  describes 
is  common  in  many  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  New- 
Jersey,  and  doubtless  is  the  basis  of  the  Chester 
County  breed,  which  is  now  making  an  effort  to  be¬ 
come  recognized  as  a  regular  breed.  Whether  it  is 
really  any  better  than  any  well-bred  specimens  of 
the  Pennsylvania  hog,  we  will  not  now  discuss — but 
with  so  good  a  breed  at  hand,  a  farmer  may  be  par¬ 
doned  for  knowing  no  more  about  the  breed  of  his 
own  hogs.  We  may  with  propriety  here  add  that 
favorite  breeds  of  swine  with  us,  are  the  Windsor 
hogs,  bred  on  Prince  Albert’s  farm  in  Windsor,  and 
the  Suffolk.  The  former  are  considered  an  im¬ 
provement  on  the  latter,  and  both,  with  their 
■crosses,  are  admirable  for  young  pork.  W e  like  the 
Chester  County  breed  for  a  large  one,  very  much, 
but  for  Eastern  farmers,  a  small,  quick-maturing 
breed  for  slaughter  at  8  or  9  months  old,  is  preferable, 
and  most  profitable,  for  hogs  grow  very  little  in  the 
Winter,  as  a  general  rule,  unless  at  a  very  consider¬ 
able  expense  in  corn.  Mr.  Henry’s  plan  of  feeding 
his  pigs  a  little  grain  all  the  time,  so  as  to  keep 
them  in  good,  rapidly-growing  condition,  is  particu¬ 
larly  commendable.  Keeping  swine  on  the  “  root, 
hog  or  die  ”  principle  until  fattening  time,  and  then 
crowding  them  by  a  surfeit  of  corn,  is  very  poor 
policy,  yet  extensively  practised.  Not  less  com¬ 
mendable  is  the  boiling  the  corn,  instead  of  giving 
the  miller  one-sixteenth  of  it  for  grinding,  and  then 
cooking  it  after  all.  We  have  no  doubt  the  boiling 
answers  every  purpose.  A  few  hours  soaking 
would  save  fuel  as  well  as  better  prepare  the  corn 
for  digestion.  As  to  marketing— -how  best  to  sell 
pork  depends  upon  the  market  itself. — Ed. 


[PRIZE  ARTICLE.] 

Rearing  and  Fattening  Hogs. 

BY  GATES  HENRY,  SCHUYLKILL  CO.,  PA. 

The  hog  is  well  known  all  over  the  world,  and  is 
confined  to  no  one  part  in  particular.  It  belongs 
to  the  same  class  of  animals  as  the  elephant  and 
rhinoceros,  the  thick-skinned,  or  Pacliydermata. 

The  utility  of  the  hog  is  in  a  great  measure  owing 
to  its  very  remarkable  fecundity,  re-producing  at 
one  year  old,  and  bearing  from  eight  to  ten  young 
at  a  time  (sometimes  even  more),  and  that  twice  a 
year.  Some  man-of-figures  has  estimated  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  a  single  sow,  with  only  six  young  at  a  time, 
in  ten  generations,  to  be  about  6,500,000. 

The  hog  was  the  animal  which  the  Ancients  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  the  goddess  of  the  harvest,  Ceres. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are  raised,  in  the 
United  States,  yearly,  about  forty  millions  of  hogs, 
which,  at  $7  per  head,  amount  to  the  immense  sum 
of  two  hundred  and  eighty  millions  of  dollars ;  if, 
then,  the  hog  could  be  so  improved  as  to  raise  his 
value  one  dollar  a  head,  an  immense  amount  of 
money  would  accrue  to  the  interest  of  the  farmer. 
As  you  say  in  your  prospectus  that  you  wish  a 
farmer’s  experience  with  raising  the  hog, killing,  cur¬ 
ing,  etc.,  in  preference  to  his  acquired  knowledge  of 
■the  brute,  I  will  be  candid  enough  to  acknowledge 
that  I  do  not  know  the  breed  of  my  own  swine. 
They  are  only  of  moderate  length,  with  broad, 
square  shoulders  and  hams,  short  legs,  and  great 
depth,  medium-sized  heads  and  straight  snouts. 
Hardly  a  day  passes  that  we  do  not  hear  the  remark, 
as  dirty  as  a  hog.”  This,  I  consider,  a  vilification 
of  the  animal  which  Franklin’s  colored  servant  said 
was  the  “  only  gentleman  in  England,”  from  the 
fact  that  he  was  the  only  animal  that  did  not  work 
in  that  country ;  I  believe  that  the  filthy  habits  of 
the  hog  are  in  a  very  great  measure  owing  to  his 
domestication,  for  in  this  State  he  is  cribbed  up  in 
a  small  pen,  and  is  fed  upon  the  offal  of  every  thing— 
•upon  the  most  disgusting  food — and  is  considered 
■as  much  an  instrument  for  converting  filth  into 
•compost,  as  a  source  of  wholesome  and  palatable 
food.  He  has  the  propensity  of  wallowing  in  the 


mire  common  to  all  animals  of  his  order,  but  gen¬ 
erally  for  the  purpose  of  ridding  himself  of  vermin, 
and  of  protecting  his  thinly  covered  skin  from  the 
attacks  of  insects.  In  this  respect  the  hog  is  no 
more  dirty  than  the  elephant  or  the  hippopotamus. 
No  animal  displays  the  changes  arising  from  domes¬ 
tication  more  than  the  hog,  which  may  be  observed 
by  contrasting  the  long-legged,  wild  and  savage 
boar,  with  the  short-shanked,  docile,  fat  and  plump 
Pennsylvania  hog,  which  with  difficulty  walks  rap¬ 
idly  across  the  confines  of  his  narrow  pen. 

BREEDING  AND  REARING. 

In  selecting  my  breeding  hogs,  I  always  pick  out 
the  best  shaped,  most  thriving  boar  pig  to  keep  over 
for  a  breeder.  For  a  sow  I  select  a  healthy  shoat, 
well  shaped,  but  thin  and  lank,  in  preference  to  a 
fat  and  sleek  one ;  my  reasons  for  this  are,  that  the 
lean  sow  will  produce  more  pigs,  and  raise  them 
better,  than  one  in  high  order — the  sleek  one  con¬ 
verts  all  her  food  into  fat  and  flesh  for  her  own  sides 
and  back,  while  in  the  lean  one  it  is  converted  into 
food  for  the  young.  This  rule  is  applicable  to  all 
animals.  A  cow  which  shows  every  rib  when  in 
milk,  will  bring  forth  larger  and  better  calves,  and 
give  more  and  better  milk,  than  the  one  which  al¬ 
ways  looks  fat  enough  for  the  slaughter.  My  ex¬ 
perience  fully  sustains  my  theory.  My  mode  of 
raising  hogs  which  are  intended  to  be  kept  over,  is 
to  have  them  pigged  about  the  latter  part  of  August 
or  first  of  September,  and  after  allowing  them  to 
run  with  the  sow  from  four  to  six  weeks,  confine 
them  in  a  separate  pen,  When  first  taken  from  the 
sow  they  should  be  fed  from  six  to  eight  times  a 
day,  or  else  they  will  fall  off  in  flesh,  and  it  will  take 
them  weeks  to  recruit.  Their  usual  allowance,  at 
first,  should  be  about  a  pint  of  milk  to  each  pig, 
and  in  order  to  facilitate  the  properly  attending  to 
them,  the  milk  barrel  should  be  kept  standing  very 
near  the  pen,  from  which  it  can  be  dipped  with  a 
pail  with  very  little  trouble,  being  replenished  night 
and  morning  with  fresh  skimmed  milk  from  the 
dairy.  The  quantity  for  each  pig  should  be  gradu¬ 
ally  increased  each  day  according  to  the  growth  of 
the  pigs,  until  they  have  attained  to  the  age  of  three 
or  four  months,  when  a  regular  allowance  should 
be  made  them ;  and  the  number  of  times  feeding- 
may  be  diminished.  At  this  time  in  the  pig’s  life 
a  little  grain  fed  night  and  morning,  will  not  be 
thrown  away  on  him ;  a  little  oats  or  rye  if  the  pig 
is  in  a  healthy  condition,  followed  by  about  a  pint 
of  com,  which  may  be  subsequently  increased  to  a 
quart.  This  addition  of  grain  will  tell  amazingly 
in  the  growth  of  the  animal,  as  well  as  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  keep  him  in  such  a  condition,  that  when 
“fattening  time”  arrives  he  will  be  ready  for  the 
knife  much  sooner  than  a  hog  fed  only  on  slops 
without  the  daily  quota  of  corn,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  saving  of  a  good  deal  more  corn  than  has  been 
used  up  to  this  time  in  the  feeding.  The  milk  from 
the  dairy,  when  weakened  by  the  slops  from  the 
kitchen,  should  occasionally  through  the  week  be 
enriched  by  the  addition  of  rye  bran. 

STY  AND  BEDDING. 

There  is  no  greater  mistake  made  by  farmers  than 
allowing  swine  to  run  about  out  of  the  pen.  To 
say  nothing  of  the  immense  destruction  which  they 
are  liable  to  do,  they  so  completely  run  themselves 
down  that  it  takes  almost  double  the  amount  of 
feeding  to  get  them  in  condition  for  butchering. 

The  pen  in  which  hogs  are  kept  should  consist 
of  two  apartments— a  covered  and  an  uncovered 
one.  An  excellent  manner  in  which  to  construct 
a  pig-sty,  is  to  erect  a  two-story  frame  building, 
having  a  part  of  the  under  story  boarded  off  for  a 
place  in  which  to  keep  the  slop  barrel,  reserving 
the  rest  for  a  dry  pen  for  the  hogs,  and  have  a  pen 
constructed  outside,  and  communicating  with  this 
covered  one.  The  feeding  trough  should  be  in  the 
outside  pen.  In  this  manner,  if  the  pigs  are  given 
a  sufficiency  of  rye  straw  in  the  inside  pen,  and  the 
outside  one  is  kept  well  supplied  with  the  buts  of 
corn  stalks,  they  will  not  only  make  an  immense 
amount  of  manure,  but  will  keep  themselves  white 
and  clean,  thus  refuting  the  assertion  of  the  filthi¬ 
ness  which  is  continually  flung  at  them.  In  the 


upper  part  of  this  pen  should  be  kept  litter  for  the 
bedding  for  the  hogs  ;  or  a  part  of  it  may  be  parti¬ 
tioned  off  for  a  hennery. 

I  have  adopted  what  I  consider  a  very  good  as 
well  as  economical  plan  of  getting  the  upper  part 
of  my  hog  building  filled  with  good  littering  mate¬ 
rial.  It  is  this :  When  hauling  in  my  corn  fodder 
I  cut  off  about  two  feet  of  the  hard,  dry  buts, 
which  the  cattle  can  not  eat,  and  have  them  bound 
into  small  bundles  and  stowed  away  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  hog-house,  to  be  used  as  required. 
These  corn  buts  when  thrown  into  the  outside  pen 
are  so  tom  and  trampled  up  that  they  are  converted 
into  good,  lasting  manure,  which  has  not  its  supe¬ 
rior  on  the  farm,  and  which  would  be  almost  entire¬ 
ly  lost  if  fed  to  'the  cattle  in  the  fields,  etc. 

FATTENING. 

When  fattening  time  comes,  I  generally  com¬ 
mence  by  feeding  the  “  nubbins,”  and  after  two  or 
three  weeks,  follow  them  up  with  shelled  corn. 
This  I  always  feed  boiled,  boiling  in  the  morning 
what  is  required  during  the  day,  and  at  night  what 
is  necessary  for  the  morning.  Feeding  thus,  brings 
my  work  nearly  all  in  daylight.  In  this  way  I  can 
make  my  hogs  fat  enough  for  all  practical  purposes, 
by  feeding  them  from  fifteen  to  twenty  bushels  of 
corn,  each,  and  in  slaughtering  at  sixteen  months 
old,  they  weigh  from  four  to  five  hundred  pounds. 

I  never  like  them  to  exceed  the  latter  figure  in 
weight,  for  I  have  no  fancy  for  this  overgrown  and 
spongy  pork  of  forced  hogs. 

HEALTH  AND  DISEASE. 

You  will  observe  that  I  do  not  particularize  any 
disease  or  its  remedy— the  reason  is  that  I  know 
nothing  about  disease  in  hogs.  I  have  never  had 
occasion  to  know— tailing  care  of  my  hogs,  feed¬ 
ing  them  regularly  and  paying  attention  to  their 
litter  and  quality  of  feed.  In  nine  years’  experience 
in  hog  raising,  I  have  had  but  one  die — and  that 
one  I  am  constrained  to  think  was  bodily  injured, 
as  he  became  so  weak  in  the  hind-quarters  that  he 
was  unable  to  support  that  portion  of  his  body, 
and  died  while  in  very  good  condition,  showing  no 
symptoms  of  disease. 

KILLING  AND  CURING. 

As  to  the  killing  of  hogs,  I  presume  that  almost 
every  farmer  in  the  land  knows  as  much  as  I  do; 
at  least,  every  one  should.  The  butchering  is  a 
small  matter— the  work  of  a  day— and  I  do  not 
deem  it  necessary  to  insert  my  mode  here,  as  all 
have  nearly  the  same  way  of  accomplishing  this  end. 
The  way  in  which  to  realize  the  most  money  out  of 
the  hog  meat  is  to  cut  every  available  scrap  into 
sausage  meat,  and  boil  the  rest  into  scrapple  (cur¬ 
ing  only  the  hams),  and  selling  it  while  fresh,  and 
the  sooner  the  better,  as  both  sausage  and  scrapple 
command  a  higher  price  early  in  the  winter  than  at 
any  other  season. 

The  curing  of  pork  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most 
important  matters  in  connection  with  the  rearing 
of  swine,  and  my  mode  I  consider  as  one  of  the 
very  best,  from  the  fact  that  it  never  fails. 

After  the  meat  (hams  or  shoulders)  is  thoroughly 
cold,  cut  and  trim  the  hams  very  close,  then  rub 
them  well  with  salt,  pack  close  in  a  barrel  or  tub, 
and  after  laying  for  three  or  four  days,  make  abrine 
of  the  following  ingredients :  To  every  100  pounds 
of  ham,  allow  4  gallons  of  water,  9  pounds  of  salt, 
4  pounds  of  sugar,  4  ounces  saltpeter,  and  1  ounce 
saleratus.  The  brine  should  be  boiled  and  the  scum 
taken  off;  when  cold  pour  it  on  the  meat.  From 
four  to  six  weeks  should  be  allowed,  (according  to 
size  of  hams),  for  the  meat  to  remain  in  pickle. 
After  the  meat  is  hung  up,  allow  two  or  three  days 
to  dry,  then  smoke  with  as  little  fire  as  possible. 
Usegreen  hickory,  with  sassafras  in  small  quantities. 
As  soon  as  the  meat  is  sufficiently  smoked,  each 
ham  should  be  taken  down  and  j  carefully  wrapped 
in  paper,  then  bagged  to  prevent  the  depredations 
of  flies,  and  hung  in  a  cool  dry  place,  out  of  the 
reach  of  rats  and  mice. 

The  foregoing  embraces  only  the  knowledge, 
notings,  and  experience  of  a  practical  farmer,  about 
the  . hog.  My  object  will  be  attained,  if  it  shall 
prove  to  be  of  any  benefit  to  any  one.  >  ' 
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The  immense  structure  in  which  the  World’s 
Fair  of  1862  is  held,  is  in  South  Kensington, 
London.  It  is  built  of  brick,  iron  and  glass, 
and  roofed  with  wood,  covered  with  felt,  and 
furnished  with  sky-lights.  The  galleries,  as  they 
are  called,  extend  over  nearly  the  whole  build¬ 
ing,  except  the  nave  and  transepts  and  domes. 
Our  view  presents  the  Eastern  end ;  and  the 
Western  end  is  like  it,  having  also  just  such  a 
dome.  These  domes  are  of  immense  size,  larger 
than  the  great  dome  of  Saint  Peter’s  church  in 
Rome,  being  each  160  feet  in  diameter,  and  250 
feet  high,  while  St.  Peter’s  is  only  180  feet  in  di¬ 
ameter,  and  263  feet  high.  They  are  construct¬ 
ed  of  glass  and  iron,  and  must  resemble  consid¬ 
erably  the  beautiful  dome  of  the  World’s  Fair 
building  in  New-York  in  1853.  The  domes 
stand  nearly  1000  feet  apart,  and  are  connected 
by  the  nave  which  is  like  the  body  of  a  church, 
85  feet  wide  and  100  feet  high,  and  1200  feet 
long.  At  each  extremity  the  nave  is  crossed  by 
a  transept  700  feet  long,  by  85  feet  wide,  and  100 
feet  high,  the  domes  standing  at  the  intersection 
of  the  nave  and  transepts.  The  long  front  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  engraving  is  that  of  the  eastern 
transept.  The  long  southern  front  on  the  left 
of  the  picture  is  1200  feet  long,  and  the  entire 
space  between  it  and  the  nave  is  covered ;  as  is 
also  a  nearly  similar  space  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  nave.  The  whole  area  covered  is  about 
15  acres,  and  the  space  occupied  for  exhibition 
purposes,  1,300,000  feet,  exclusive  of  the  tempo¬ 
rary  building,  800  feet  by  200,  erected  on  the 
northwestern  corner  for  machinery,  etc. 

It  is  said  there  are  600  miles  of  floor-planlc 
used,  partly  6  inches  and  partly  7  inches  wide, 
and  many  other  curious  statements  are  made. 
This  immense  building  is  well  filled  in  nearly 
every  department,  and  the  managers  have  been 
obliged  to  exclude  a  vast  number  of  articles, 
particularly  in  the  British  part  of  the  exhibition. 


Had  all  the  applicants  for  space  from  England 
alone,  applying  before  Dec.  1st,  been  allowed  all 
the  space  they  wanted,  it  is  said  they  alon’e 
would  have  required  a  space  nearly  three  times 
as  large  as  the  entire  structure. 

The  garden  and  show  grounds  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  are  directly  in  the  rear  of 
this  building  on  the  north.  The  Show  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society,  however,  is  consid¬ 
erably  removed,  being  at  Battersea  Park,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Thames  River. 


Editorial  Correspondence. 

ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY’S  SHOW— HINTS,  ETC. 

London,  Eng.,  Tuesday  Evening,  June  24,  1SC2. 

One  of  the  leading  attractions  which  brought 
me  across  the  Atlantic,  and  one  which  has 
drawn  together  here  a  large  concourse  of  agri¬ 
culturists,  not  only  from  all  parts  of  Great 
Britain,  but  from  the  Continent  of  Europe  also, 
is  the  great  meeting  of  the  “  Royal  Agricultural 
Society,”  held  this  year  in  London.  In  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  fact  that  the  “  International  Ex¬ 
hibition,”  or  “World’s  Fair,”  would  concen¬ 
trate  here  an  unusual  number  of  visitors,  the 
Managers  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
have  made  strenuous  efforts  to  get  up  a  Show  on 
a  scale  far  surpassing  all  previous  ones  in  com¬ 
pleteness  and  magnitude.  They  have  succeeded 
admirably,  but  I  suspect  from  what  I  can  see 
thus  far,  that  they  are  likely  to  be  disappointed 
in  the  returns  to  be  received  from  tickets  of  ad¬ 
mission.  It  would  seem  as  if  one  such  attrac¬ 
tion  as  the  “  International  Exhibition  ”  really 
is,  would  be  quite  enough  in  one  season,  even  for 
the  City  of  London.  It  is  too  early  yet,  howev¬ 
er,  to  judge  how  far  the  Agricultural  Show  will 
be  overshadowed  by  that  of  art  and  manufacture. 

I  have  only  time  before  the  closing  of  the  trans- 
Atlantic  mail,  to  note  a  few  things — those  which 


may  afford  hints  to  the  managers  of  our  own 
Agricultural  Societies.  The  present  policy  of 
the  Royal  Society,  is  to  concentrate  upon  only  one 
Department  of  industry  annually.  Thus :  (1)  one 
year  prizes  are  offered  only  for  implements  for  pre¬ 
paring  the  soil.  (2)  The  next  year  the  prizes  are 
for  harvesting  implements,  (3)  and  the  third  year 
for  implements  used  in  preparing  the  grain  for 
market,  and  in  fitting  it  for  feeding.  Last  year  the 
first  class  was  on  trial.  This  year  the  prizes  are 
given  only  to  animals.  But  though  prizes  are 
not  offered,  all  varieties  of  implements  and  agri¬ 
cultural  products  are  invited  for  exhibition.  The 
appearance  of  the  grounds  to-day  shows  that 
prizes  are  not  needed  to  call  out  exhibitors. 
The  entries  in  the  Implement  Department 
alone  exceed  5,000 !  The  display  is  very  fine, 
including  every  thing  that  can  be  used  on  the 
farm,  in  the  orchard  and  garden,  and  in  the 
farmer’s  household,  from  a  mousetrap  to  the 
ponderous  steam  plow.  The  Show  grounds 
cover  over  20  well  packed  acres,  about  half  of 
which  are  occupied  by  covered  stalls  for  farm  an¬ 
imals.  The  latter  are  separately  enclosed,  and 
no  one  not  directly  employed  about  the  animals 
has  yet  been  admitted.  I  have  not  myself  “pro¬ 
fessionally  ”  visited  this  enclosure,  and  can  there¬ 
fore  say  nothing  of  it,  beyond  the  fact  that  there 
are,  for  the  animals  alone,  twenty  five  canvas-roof¬ 
ed  rows  of  sheds,  each  nearly  500  feet  in  length, 
and  I  learn  that  they  are  pretty  well  filled  with 
animals.  The  j  udges,  in  three  sets  for  each  class 
of  animals,  have  been  at  work  all  day,  and  to¬ 
morrow  the  public  are  invited  in  at  a  pound  ster¬ 
ling  (about  $5)  each,  to  see  the  animals  and  hear 
the  awards.  The  daily  admission  to  the  imple¬ 
ment  yards  alone,  for  all  of  this  week,  is  2s.  6d. 
(about  62  cents) — a  price  which,  with  us,  would 
be  considered  extravagant  for  seeing  the  whole 
show.  Thursday  the  admission  to  the  whole 
ground  is  to  be  5s.  (about  $1.25) ;  on  Friday  and 
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“  Slack  never  thy  weeding,  for  dearth  nor  for  cheap, 
The  corn  shall  reward  it,  ere  ever  ye  reap ; 

And  especially  where  ye  do  trust  for  to  seed, 

Let  that  be  well  used,  the  better  to  speed.” 

Old  Tusser  uttered  many  pithy  sayings  in  his 
rude  rhymes,  doctrines  as  sound  to-day  as  when 
they  were  uttered.  We  have  now  reached  a 
season  when  many  are  accustomed  to  slacken 
their  weeding,  and  thus  lose  much  that  has  been 
gained  by  the  clean  tillage  of  the  first  part  of 
the  season.  The  corn  is  laid  by,  and  the  pota¬ 
toes,  and  weeds  grow  apace  even  in  the  shade 
of  the  crops.  They  go  to  seed,  and  completely 
stock  the  ground,  making  work  for  future 
years.  It  is  a  busy  season  of  the  year,  and  it  is 
thought  that  labor  will  pay  better  somewhere 
else,  than  in  subduing  these  pests  of  the  farm. 
We  have  seen  corn  fields  well  manured,  and 
otherwise  well  managed,  so  matted  with  grass 
and  weeds,  that  there  would  be  a  loss  of  thirty 
per  cent,  on  the  yield.  We  have  seen  oat-stub¬ 
ble,  and  other  fields  stocked  to  grass,  so  over¬ 
grown  with  weeds  that  the  young  grass  was 
choked,  and  made  so  feeble  that  it  could  not 
withstand  the  Winter  frosts.  We  have  seen 
pastures  overgrown  with  Canada  thistles,  briars, 
and  shrubs,  so  that  they  would  not  yield  half  a 
crop  of  grass,  and  this  of  inferior  quality. 

What  is  to  be  done  with  our  August  weeds? 
It  is  of  course  too  late  to  cultivate  potato  fields, 
as  that  would  lead  to  the  setting  of  small  tu¬ 
bers.  Some  varieties  are  already  dug,  and  others 
soon  will  be.  All  sorts,  if  planted  early,  would 
mature  by  the  last  of  this  month,  and  then  the 
weeds  might  be  turned  under  by  the  plow  be¬ 
fore  they  have  time  to  seed.  One  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  second  crop  is,  that  it  makes  clean 
work  with  the  weeds.  Turnips,  beets,  carrots, 
and  all  the  late  crops  require  cultivation,  until 
it  is  too  late  for  weeds  to  seed.  Even  if  the 
ground  lies  idle,  it  will  pay  to  turn  in  the  weeds. 
Suppose  it  costs  $2  an  acre,  that  is  cheaper  than 
to  do  $4  worth  of  extra  weeding  next  season. 

Corn  is  frequently  cultivated  this  month,  for 
the  third  or  fourth  time,  and  when  the  rows  are 
wide  enough,  and  the  corn  is  not  too  forward, 
the  horse  should  be  kept  moving  between  the 
rows.  If  this  is  not  practicable,  we  can  still 
pass  between  the  rows  with  the  liand-hoe,  and 
cut  up  the  few  weeds  that  have  started  since 
the  last  cultivation.  It  is  cheering  to  see  a  piece 
of  corn  having  the  whole  strength  of  the  soil, 
not  a  weed  standing  among  it.  This,  if  the  crop 
is  otherwise  well  treated,  fills  out  the  cob  to  the 
end,  and  handsomely  caps  it.  Cultivation  is,  to 
a  certain  extent,  a  substitute  for  manure,  and 
with  a  plenty  of  this  article,  secures  maximum 
crops.  Pew  weeds  will  be  found  where  corn 
grows  at  the  rate  of  ninety  bushels  to  the  acre. 

There  is  no  better  month  than  this  to  kill 
Canada  thistles,  brush,  and  briars,  that  infest 
pastures.  Cut,  pile,  and  burn,  without  regard 
to  the  phase  of  the  moon.  Whatever  quarter 
that  orb  may  be  in,  give  no  quarter  to  these 
pests.  There  is  no  economy  in  cutting  down 
expenses  by  refusing  to  cut  weeds  and  brush. 
Bush  scythes  would  be  cheap  if  they  cost  their 
weight  in  gold.  Joe  Stubbs  has  twenty  acres  of 
pasture  capable  of  feeding  as  many  head  of 
cattle.  One  half  the  area  is  covered  with  briars, 
alders,  elders,  liard-liack,  and  Canada  thistles. 
He  can  onlypasture  six  cows  and  a  horse  there, 
and  they  are  not  very  well  fed.  Joe  is  afraid 
of  the  bush  scythe  in  dog-days.  It  is  lonesome 
work.  He  is  losing  at  least  a  hundred  dollars  a 
year  for  the  want  of  it.  It  would  not  be  lone¬ 


some  to  see  twenty  head  of  cattle  in  there,  with 
no  brush  to  hide  them.  Elbow  grease  is  very 
efiicacious  in  subduing  weeds,  and  its  use  is 
good  economy.  Jonathan. 


Choosing  a  Building  Site. 

With  some  persons,  the  range  of  choice  is  very 
limited.  If  they  are  men  of  business,  they  must 
live  quite  near  the  shop,  store,  or  office ;  if  they 
are  farmers,  they  must  build  the  house  near  the 
center  of  their  land,  or  where  most  convenient 
to  carry  on  the  farm  work.  But  with  others,  the 
case  is  different ;  and  it  is  to  them  chiefly  that 
we  now  make  the  following  suggestions : 

I.  One  thing  to  be  considered  in  choosing  a 
site,  is  its  accessibility.  Persons  of  a  poetical  or 
romantic  turn  of  mind  might  choose  to  live 
perched  on  a  high  and  wooded  hill,  remote  from 
the  common  thoroughfares  of  men.  But  sober¬ 
er  people  would  inquire,  how  are  we  to  get  to 
the  house  in  dark  nights,  in  muddy  weather,  and 
in  winter  ?  How  are  we  to  draw  the  hay  and 
the  wood,  and  other  useful  truck  ?  Will  it  be 
convenient  for  our  neighbors  and  friends  to  visit 
us,  and  for  us  to  get  to  them  ?  Strong  as  may 
be  our  attachments,  if  it  is  difficult  for  us  to 
reach  our  friends,  or  for  them  to  get  to  us,  it  will 
place  a  formidable  barrier  between  us ;  our  vis¬ 
its  will  be  infrequent,  and  our  attachments  will 
gradually  abate.  The  post-office,  the  church, 
railway  station,  stage  office,  and  the  store 
are  institutions  which  men  can  not  well  get 
along  without,  now-a-days.  Let  us  have  an  eye 
to  these  things,  before  laying  the  corner-stones 
of  our  permanent  dwellings.  Crossing  many 
bridges,  struggling  through  muddy  roads,  or 
toiling  up  and  down  hills,  all  interfere  with  ac¬ 
cessibility,  and  should  be  avoided,  if  possible. 

II.  The  surroundings  of  a  site  should  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Who,  unless  he  be  the  smithy  himself, 
owner  and  proprietor,  would  want  to  build  a 
house  with  the  smoke  and  dirt  of  a  forge  just 
under  his  windows?  Cattle-sheds,  pig-stys,  a 
slovenly  neighbor’s  out-houses,  any  kind  of 
building  used  for  manufacturing  purposes,  a 
slaughter-house,  a  quagmire, — in  short,  any 
thing  and  every  thing  in  the  line  of  nuisances 
ought  to  be  avoided.  One  may  think,  perhaps, 
that  custom  will  reconcile  him  to  almost  any 
thing ;  but  not  so,  if  he  or  his  family  are  per¬ 
sons  of  sensibility.  Whoever  builds  in  the 
neighborhood  of  a  nuisance  will  find  it  a  source 
of  continual  mortification  and  regret,  and  will 
be  quite  sure,  ere  long,  to  sell  out  his  property 
at  considerable  sacrifice. 

In  some  places,  a  number  of  persons  club  to¬ 
gether  and  buy  a  tract  of  land  for  building-sites, 
entering  into  a  written  contract  that  neither  they 
nor  their  heirs  or  assigns  shall  use  the  land  for 
other  purposes  than  for  residences  and  gardens. 
At  Llewellyn  Park,  in  Orange,  New- Jersey,  a 
similar  plan  has  been  adopted.  A  large  tract  of 
land  is  owned  by  a  corporation,  who  offer  build¬ 
ing  sites  for  sale  on  condition  that  the  houses 
put  up  shall  be  of  a  respectable  character,  and 
shall  have  nothing  in  their  appurtenances  to  of¬ 
fend  good  taste. 

A  small  annual  tax  is  assessed  upon  the  lot- 
owners  to  meet  the  expense  of  keeping  the 
roads,  fences,  etc.,  of  the  Park  in  repair.  In 
such  an  arrangement,  it  would  seem  that  one 
might  enjoy  the  elegancies  of  a  refined  rural 
home  in  the  midst  of  a  handsome  lauded  estate, 
without  the  expense  and  trouble  of  taking  care 
of  more  than  the  small  spot  immediately  around 
his  own  door,  and  perhaps  the  garden  in  the  rear. 

III.  The  heaithfulness  of  a  site  is  an  important 


matter.  One  would  hardly  wish  to  build  on  the 
edge  of  a  marsh,  or  of  any  standing  water,  un¬ 
less  he  is  proof  against  malaria.  Then,  there 
are  some  situations  where  the  wind  sweeps  vio¬ 
lently  through  gorges,  or  up  and  down  long  val¬ 
leys,  which  are  alike  unhealthy  and  disagreea¬ 
ble.  Low  grounds  generally  are  subject  to 
dampness  in  Summer,  and  to  extreme  cold  in 
Winter.  But  in  avoiding  low  grounds,  let  us 
not  go  to  the  other  extreme  of  pitching  our  tent 
on  a  high  and  bleak  hill.  A  site  moderately 
raised  above  low  flats,  yet  not  on  the  liill-top,  is 
ordinarily  the  most  salubrious,  as  it  is  the  most 
pleasant.  Such  sites  afford  pure  air,  pure  water, 
good  drainage,  and  cheerful  prospects,  all  of 
which  are  conducive  to  health  and  happiness. 

IV.  The  nature  of  the  soil  should  be  looked  to. 
Whoever  builds  in  the  country,  builds  there 
principally  for  the  sake  of  having  a  little  farm 
or  garden  and  orchard,  and  ornamental  trees. 
But  these  will  not  succeed  well  on  a  rocky  bluff, 
a  sandy  plain,  or  a  bed  of  clay.  Is  the  soil  good 
for  farming  purposes?  Will  it  grow  corn  and 
potatoes  well?  If  so,  then  an  important  ques¬ 
tion  is  settled.  For,  if  it  will  raise  these,  it  will 
raise  magnolias,  pears,  grapes,  wheat,  and  what¬ 
ever  else  one  has  a  mind  to  cultivate.  If  the 
soil  is  poor  to  start  with,  time  and  money,  and  a 
great  deal  of  patience,  will  improve  it ;  but  the 
process  will  be  very  laborious. 

V.  Any  improvements  already  made  upon  a 
site  should  have  considerable  weight  in  deter¬ 
mining  one’s  choice.  An  orchard,  not  too  old 
and  scraggy,  a  few  good  shade  trees  of  large 
size,  any  amount  of  grading,  draining,  manur¬ 
ing,  fencing,  etc.,  that  may  have  been  done,  is 

'  only  so  much  time  saved,  and  so  much  money 
invested  for  the  buyer’s  benefit.  Pleasant  as  it  is 
to  create  one’s  homestead  wholly,  yet  life  is 
short,  and  it  is  quite  a  help  to  have  a  few  things 
already  created  to  one’s  hand. 

We  might  add  other  hints,  but  these  are  all 
that  our  crowded  columns  will  now  admit.  To 
all  contemplating  building  dwelling  houses,  Ave 
say,  think  twice  before  you  build  once. 


Spontaneous  Vegetation. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 

“Now,  did  this  vegetation  spring  from  an 
original  principle  in  the  soil,  or  from  seeds,  per¬ 
haps  a  thousand  years  old,  buried  in  that  hill  ? 
How  came  they  there  ?  Did  the  fire  beget  them  ?” 

The  foregoing  “nuts”  of  Scholasticus,  in 
the  June  No.  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  may 
not,  after  all,  prove  to  be  as  hard-shelled  as  some 
imagine.  I  am  rather  of  the  opinion  that  a  lit¬ 
tle  impression  may  be  made  upon  some  of  them, 
by  striking  them  in  the  right  way.  It  is  Avell 
knoAvn  that  the  seeds  of  many  plants  will  re¬ 
tain  their  vitality  for  an  indefinite  length  of 
time,  in  favorable  situations.  I  saAV  an  account 
not  long  since,  of  seeds  being  found  with  an 
Egyptian  mummy,  that  had  remained  for  thou¬ 
sands  of  years  entombed  Avith  the  body,  which 
readily  germinated,  on  being  planted  in  suitable 
soil.  After  the  burning  of  the  timber  of  an  old 
“  girdling,”  in  my  immediate  vicinity,  “  multi¬ 
tudes  of  a  cruciferous  plant,”  (the  Brassica  rapa) 
were  found  growing,  in  some  of  the  beds  of  the 
burned  loglieaps,  which  excited  the  wonder  and 
astonishment  of  the  whole  neighborhood.  It 
Avas  at  length  ascertained  that  the  part  Avliere 
the  rapa  was  growing  in  such  quantity,  had, 
about  tAventy  years  previous,  been  a  “  turnip- 
patch.”  The  seeds  of  numerous  plants,  as  every 
body  knows,  require  a  very  great  amount  of  heat 
to  make  them  sprout.  Some,  for  this  purpose, 
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pour  boiling  water  on  onion  seed.  The  vitality 
of  some  seeds  is  preserved  by  water.  The  bulb- 
lets  of  tlx q  Lemma  (Duckweed),  always  remain 
from  Autumn  until  Spring,  in  the  bottom  of 
shallow  ponds,  and  if  carried  into  deep  water, 
and  then  should  sink  below  the  warming  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  sun’s  rays,  instead  of  rising  to  the 
surface  and  germinating,  might  remain  for  years, 
and  still  retain  them  vitality.  The  lsnardia  palus- 
tris ,  an  aquatic,  growing  in  the  bottom  of  streams 
of  water,  will  flourish  equally  well  if  the  stream 
happens  to  change  its  course  and  leaves  the  plant 
on  dry  ground.  The  Hibiscus  mosclieutos  I  have 
frequently  transplanted  from  the  borders  of  lake 
•Erie  into  dry  ground,  and  it  has  uniformly 
flourished,  as  well  as  in  its  native  marsh.  And 
so  of  scores  of  other  plants. 

We  know  that  seeds  will  produce  plants.  It 
has  been  demonstrated  ten  thousand  times  be¬ 
fore  our  eyes.  But  that  they  have  ever  been  pro¬ 
duced  in  any  other  way,  since  the  formation  of 
the  first  specimens,  described  by  Moses  as  the 
third  day’s  work  of  the  Creation,  /have  no  evi¬ 
dence  for  believing.  To  depend  upon  an  “  orig¬ 
inal  principle  in  the  soil  ”  for  a  crop  of  weeds 
even,  I  should  consider  a  very  uncertain  affair. 
I  sow  the  seed,  believing,  with  Paul,  (II.  Cor.  ,xii. 
28)  that  “  God  giveth  to  every  seed  his  (its)  own 
body.”  But  if  flie  soil  produces  plants  without 
seeds,  it  can  be  proved.  Institute  a  thorough 
examination,  with  magnifying  glasses  of  high 
power,  when  the  thing  first  starts  into  being. 
Trace  it  down  to  the  “  center  of  motion,”  and  if 
there  is  absolutely  no  cotyledon,  none  of  the  es¬ 
sential  organs  of  a  seed,  then  write  under  the  ex¬ 
amination  Q.  E.  D.  Discrptmus. 

Little  Mountain,  Ohio,  June  1862 


Tim  Bunker  on  the  Cost  of  Pride. 

“Father,  have  you  seen  the  Agriculturist?” 
asked  Sally,  as  she  handed  her  second  baby  to 
her  mother  and  the  paper  to  me.  I  had  been  to 
the  post-office  that  afternoon,  and  had  not  had 
a  chance  to  look  at  it,  even  if  I  had  been  in  the 
house  long  enough  to  do  it.  This  is  generally 
the  way ;  the  women  have  the  first  cut.  I  have 
known  Mrs.  Bunker  to  leave  a  batch  of  dough 
she  was  mixing  to  read  the  paper,  and  that  I 
guess  is  about  the  last  thing  a  house-keeper 
ought  to  leave,  especially  if  the  yeast  is  good. 

You  see  it  so  happened  that  Sally  and  her 
children  came  over  from  Shadtown  that  after¬ 
noon,  to  make  us  a  little  visit.  She  has  always 
been  good  about  coming  home,  and  since  John 
has  been  gone  to  the  war  we  have  seen  more  of 
her  than  usual,  which  is  very  thoughtful  in  her. 

“Well  no,  I  haven’t.  What  is  in  the  wind  now  ?” 

“  Just  read  what  a  W estern  Farmer  says  about 
your  taking  lessons  in  spelling.  You  see  you 
get  great  credit  for  my  correcting  your  letters  ?” 

“  Credit,  girl !  The  man  is  poking  fun  at  me 
for  writing  out  of  character.  I  knew  it  would 
come  to  this,  if  you  and  the  printers  didn’t  let 
my  spelling  alone.” 

I  have  never ,  told  the  public  what  lots  of 
trouble  I  have  about  these  letters,  being  a  mod¬ 
est  man,  and  not  caring  to  push  my  private 
matters  into  notice.  Folks  are  so  awful  proud 
now-a-days  that  everything  has  to  be  fixed  up 
before  it  can  show  itself,  from  a  baby’s  dress  to 
a  President’s  proclamation.  They  even  find 
fault  with  Lincoln’s  State  papers,  because  the 
rhetoric  isn’t  quite  tall  enough,  and  .the  gram¬ 
mar  don’t  always  break  joints..  I’m  expecting 
nothing  else  but  they’ll  get  out  a  new  edition 
of  the  catechism,  and  our  children  will  be 
taught  “The  chief  end  of  man  is.  to  fix  up.” 


You  see  in  the  .  first  place  I  didn’t  want  to 
write  at  all,  considering  that  I  understood  the 
use  of  a  plow  enuff  sight  better  than  the  use  of 
the  pen,  and  remembering  that  old.  saw  “  Let 
the  cobbler  stick  to  his  last.”  I  still  think  there 
is  wisdom  in  that  saying.  But  you  see  the  edi¬ 
tor  thought  I  had  better  write,  that  I  ought  not 
to  hide  my  light  under  a  bushel,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing.  He  was  very  civil  in  his  compli¬ 
ments,  and  what  was  I  that  I  should  set  ran  for 
knowing  more  than  an  editor,  and  the  editor  of 
the  Agriculturist ,  too?  I  thought  he  ought  to 
know  what  sort  of  talk  would  edify  farmers,  and 
I  didn’t  pretend  to  be  any  thing  else.  So  I 
promised  him  that  I  would  write  for  one  year, 
and  have  kept  on  ever  since. 

Then  Mrs.  Bunker  didn’t  want  me  to  write  ; 
’twould  make  a  public  man  of  me,  and 
folks  would  come  to  stare  round  the  house,  as 
if  they  expected  to  see  a  lion  in  his  cage  ;  lion¬ 
izing  I  believe  she  called  it,  and  I  suppose  that 
was  about  what  she  meant. 

Then  Sally  put  in  agin’  my  writing ;  said  she 
should  be  ashamed  to  have  my  letters  to  her 
printed,  because  the  spelling  was  awful.  She 
admitted  the  sense  was  good  enuff,  about  equal 
to  any  thing  they  had  in  boarding  school,  but 
the  grammar  and  the  spelling  wanted  fixing. 
So  I  had  to  tell  her  if  the  spelling  didn’t  suit 
her,  she  might  fix  it  to  suit  herself.  For  my 
part  I  couldn’t  see  why  it  wasn’t  just  as  well  to 
spell  words  as  they  sounded,  as  to  follow  the 
dictionary.  I  thought  plow  was  about  the  same 
tool,  whether  they  spelt  it  with  a  w  or  ugh  at 
the  end;  one  was  considerable  shorter  than  the 
other,  and  would  save  ink ;  besides,  every  body 
would  know  what  I  meant,  and  that  was  the  end 
of  talking  or  writing,  to  be  understood.  But  I 
couldn’t  convince  her  by  any  common  sense  ar¬ 
guments,  that  my  spelling  was  good  enuff. 

So  “Western  Farmer,”  and  the  public  will  see 
that  my  ideas  have  to  go  through  about  as  much 
grinding  and  fixing  before  they  come  to  light,  as 
a  bag  of  wheat  does  before  it  comes  on  to  the 
table  in  the  shape  of  bread.  Sally  must  have 
her  say,  and  the  editor  his,  and  the  printer  puts 
in  the  stops  and  pauses ;  so  that  by  the  time  my 
ideas  get  back  to  me  in  the  paper,  I  don’t  hardly 
know  them.  Some  of  them  look  as  if  they  had 
been  to  college,  and  some  to  boarding  school, 
and  some  brought  up  on  a  farm.  But  I  take  it 
the  sense  is  understood,  which  is  the  chief  thing. 

There  is  one  thing  I  don’t  exactly  understand, 
why  they  should  put  in  what  Jake  Frink  says, 
and  Uncle  Jonathan,  and  the  rest  of  them,  just 
as  I  write  it,  and  practice  their  fixing  up  on  me. 
I  talk  for  all  the  world  just  like  Seth  Twiggs, 
but  Sally  says  that  is  the  vernacular, ,  and  don’t 
look  well  in  print.  Perhaps  it  don’t.  Tastes 
differ.  I  don’t  think  it  pays  for  altering.  In 
my  opinion  Sally  had  better  mind  her  babies 
than  to  be  tinkering  with  my  spelling,  and  I 
guess  the  public  would  understand  my  writings 
quite  as  well  if  the  printer  didn’t  spend  so  much 
time  on  the  commas  and  exclamation  points. 
Why,  any  fool  would  know  when  a  question  was 
asked,  without  the  sign.  They  say  they  keep  a 
fellow  in  the  printing  office  at  about  $3  a  day, 
just  to  tend  to  this  kind  of  tinkering.  I  don’t 
think  it  pays ;  but  that  is  none  of  my  business. 

This  pride  shows  itself  everywhere,  and  is 
about  as  troublesome  on  the  farm  as  in  the  city. 
I  am  afraid  it  will  be  the  ruin  of  the  nation  yet. 
It  seems  to  grow  worse  the  longer  I  live.  It 
costs  me  a  great,  deal  more  to  live  than  it  did  my 
father,  and  if  John  ever  gets  back  alive  from  the 
war,  he  will  never  be  able  to  live  in  the  simple 
way  I  have  done.  Pride  costs  more  than  all 


other  necessary  family  expenses.  It  has  made 
many  a  man  a  bankrupt,  and  it  keeps  a  good 
many  of  my  neighbors  poor.  Every  thing  they 
earn  is  spent  upon  their  backs,  or  upon  or¬ 
namenting  and  fixing  up  their  houses  and 
farms.  Farming  is  a  good  business,  and  pays 
all  decent  demands  upon  it,  but  it  will  not 
support  much  pride.  A  fence  that  costs  a  dol¬ 
lar  a  rod  will  turn  cattle  just  as  well  as  a 
faced  wall  of  hewn  stone,  costing  twenty 
times  as  much.  The  nineteen  dollars  extra 
goes  to  the  support  of  pride,  and  farming 
ought  not  to  be  expected  to  foot  the  bills.  A 
barn  that  will  shelter  hay  and  cattle,  is  just 
as  good  as  one  costing  four  times  as  much,  fin¬ 
ished  as  elegantly  as  a  dwelling.  Farming  will 
not  pay  for  the  clapboards,  the  lath  and  plas¬ 
tering,  the  ceiling  and  varnish.  If  a  man  has 
made  a  fortune  in  trade,  there  is  no  objection  to 
his  building  a  country  seat,  and  living  like  a 
prince.  His  profits  will  support  his  pride.  But 
the  profits  of  ordinary  farming  will  not  justify 
a  like  expenditure.  He  may  keep,  if  he  will,  a 
servant  to  each  member  of  his  family,  but  a 
farmer  must  serve  himself.  When  he  gets  above 
his  business  he  had  better  leave  it.  It  strikes 
me  that  a  farmer’s  pride  ought  to  run  to  his  bus¬ 
iness,  rather  than  to  his  walls,  and  buildings. 
Other  folks  have  to  have  dwellings,  barns  and 
fences,  and  it  is  no  great  shakes  to  own  good 
lumber  and  paint.  But  farmers  only  have  a  deep 
rich  soil,  fine  wheat  and  corn  fields,  and  luxu¬ 
riant  meadows.  It  will  pay  for  a  farmer  to  cure 
a  horse-pond,  to  drain  a  swale,  or  to  turn  a  bar¬ 
ren  pasture  into  a  meadow  that  will  cut  three 
tuns  of  hay  to  the  acre.  It  will  pay  for  him  to 
raise  fine  horses  and  cattle,  pigs  and  sheep. 
He  ought  to  gratify  his  pride  in  the  line  of  his 
calling,  and  not  undertake  to  rival  merchants 
and  nabobs.  If  he  fixes  up  his  fields  and  breeds 
good  points  in  his  stock,  people  will  not  trouble 
themselves  very  much  whether  he  says  cow  oi 
Jceow ,  or  attends  spelling  school  late  hr  life. 

Hookertown ,  )  Yours  to  command, 

July  15th,  1862.  \  Timothy  Bunker,  Esq. 

[Squire  Bunker’s,  like  the  rest  of  our  corves 
pondence,  has  to  go  through  the  mill. — Ed.] 

Book  Farming. 

We  sometimes  meet  with  farmers  who  deride 
book-learning  as  useless,  yea,  as  even  hurtful  to 
the  interests  of  agriculture.  Give  us  experience, 
they  say;  that  is  enough,  and  that  is  safe.  We 
know  one  farmer  in  particular,  a  shrewd,  keen 
man,  who  learned  his  calling  from  his  father  be¬ 
fore  him,  and  who  still  learns  much  by  visiting 
his  brother  agriculturists ;  but  he  has  a  mortal 
prejudice  against  book-farming.  Probably, 
much  of  what  he  knows  and  prides  himself  on 
knowing,  is  really  the  product  of  scientific  study 
by  bookish  men.  If  many  of  the  useful  methods 
which  he  practises  had  never  been  disseminated 
through  books,  perhaps  neither  he  nor  other 
farmers  would  ever  have  knowm  them. 

When  a  man  has  learned  something  really 
useful,  (no  matter  how  he  learns  it,)  why  should 
it  not  find  its  way  into  print  for  the  benefit  of 
others?  But  no — oh  no!  for  then  it  would  be¬ 
come  book-farming.  Some  one  lias  likened 
such  a  narrow-minded  man  to  the  great  Omar, 
who  said  of  the  books  in  the  Alexandrian  Li¬ 
brary,  “  If  they  contain  only  what  is  in  the  Ko¬ 
ran,  they  are  not  needed.  If  they  contain  what 
is  not  in  the.  Koran,  it  must  be  false.  Let  them 
be  burned.”  So,  if  papers  and  books  contain 
only  what  he  knows,  they  are  useless  ;•  if  they 
contain  anything  he  does  not  know,  they  must 
be  false,  and  should  be  discarded,  if  not  burned- 
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down  the  sides,  was  glowing  with 
strawberries  and  roses,  and  crowd¬ 
ed  with  gratified  visitors  from  1 
'  o’clock  on  Friday  till  6  o’clock  on 
Saturday  evening.  Before  visitors 
were  admitted,  the  Committee, 
consisting  of  Dr.  I.  M.  Ward  of 
Newark;  P.  B.  Mead,  Editor  of 
the  “Horticulturist”;  R.  G.  Pardee, 
8  author  of  the  “  Strawberry  Man- 
1  ual,”  and  Lowell  Mason,  jr.,  Esqs., 
had  finished  their  examination, 
,  and  very  soon  after,  the  names  of 
exhibitors  and  the  cards  indicating 
the  awards  were  placed  upon  the 
plates.  The  show1  was  a  very  in¬ 
structive .  one,  on  account  of  the 
great  number  of vchoidh  varieties, 
and  the.  perfection’  of  the  berries. 
There  -.jyak  considerable  competi¬ 
tion  for  the  prize  offered  for  the 
largest ’three  berries.  The  prize 
was  taken  by  Mr.  Heins  of  Wood- 
stock,  an  amateur,  with  three  ber¬ 
ries  of  the  Triomplie  de  Gand,  5.1, 
52,  and  6  inches  in  circumference, 
and  weighing  altogether  2  ounces. 
The  cut  which  we  present  repre¬ 
sents  them  very  well,  and  shows 
the  tendency  of  the  Triomphe  to 
assume  the  cockscomb  shape,  so  far 
as  to  form  almost  perfect  rosettes, 
the  stem  being  in  or  near  the  center 
of  the  flat,  circular  fruit.  The 
show  of  varieties  from  the  Mar¬ 
shalls  was  very  fine,  the  berries 
being  of  large  size,  in  fine  order,  and  of  valua¬ 
ble  varieties.  Mr.  Heins  showed  other  very  well 
grown  berries  of  choice  kinds  also,  doing  great 
credit  to  him  as  an  amateur  cultivator.  Mr. 
Fuller  has  for  some  years  been  growing  famous 
on  account  of  his  success  in  raising  fine  seed¬ 
lings;  the  choicest  of  his  collection  were  pre¬ 
sented,  with  the  exception  of  some  which  were  al¬ 
ready  past,  among 
which  vras  the  Bart¬ 
lett,  a  fine  berry; 
and  very  early ;  it 
is  also  one  of  those 
varieties,  plants  of 
which  we  have 
been  distributing 
free  to  new  subscri¬ 
bers.  Mr.  E.  Wil¬ 
liams’  berries  were 
fancifully  arranged 
in  cones,  and  made 
quite  a  show,  at¬ 
tracting  much  at¬ 
tention  from  visi¬ 
tors,  but  the  berries 
did  not  appear  by 
any  means  so  well 
as  if  they  had  been 
in  plates,  though 
the  collection  in¬ 
cluded  many  choice 
kinds.  The  collec¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Prince 
was  interesting 
from  the  number  of 
his  own  seedlings 
j  Ghat  it  contained. 

J  I  It  was,'  however, 

1  commendation  genekal  scott.  entered  for  exhibi- 

We  give  a  list  of  exhibitors  and  varieties  shown  I  tion  only,  therefore  shielded  from  criticism,  and 
by  each  on  next  page.  The  spacious  office  of  the  ought  not  perhaps  to  be  compared  with  the 
Agriculturist,  with  tables  extending  through  the  beautifully  grown  berries  exhibited  by  others, 
middle  from  Park-Row  to  Nassau-street,  and  I  We  give  engravings  of  three  of  the  seedlings, 


FIRST  PRIZE  SEEDLING— BROOKLYN  SCARLET. 

The  Agriculturist  Strawberry  Show. 

The  time  appointed  for  the  exhibition  of 
Strawberries  at  the  Office  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  was  well  selected,  taking  into  view  the 
lateness  of  the  season,  as  it  came  in  the  very 
higlit  of  Strawberry  time.  A  few  valuable  vari¬ 
eties  were  .pasf,  but  most' were  in  their  prime. 


which  received  the  notice  of  the  Committee,  and 
regret  our  inability  to  show  also  a  cut  of  Mr. 
Burgess’  Little  Monitor,  which  received  the  pre¬ 
mium  as  the  best  flavored  seedling. 

Brooklyn  Scarlet,  raised  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Fuller,  of  Brook¬ 
lyn,  as  announced  in  the  list  of  premiums  published  last 
month,  took  the  prize  as  the  best  seedling.  It  is  well  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  engraving.  Berry  large,  long  conical, 
symmetrical ;  color  bright  scarlet ;  flesh  nearly  white, 
firm,  and  juicy  ;  seeds  brown,  prominent ;  calyx  large  ; 
flower-stalk  stout ;  flavor  good  ;  quality  best.  Plant  hardy, 
vigorous,  very  productive,  rather  late ;  flowers  perfect. 

Garibaldi,  raised  by  Mr.  Wm.  A.  Burgess,  of  Glen 
Cove,  received  the  second  prize.  Berry  large,  elongated, 
semi-cylindrical,  (often  more  so  than  the  cut  represents); 
color  rich  crimson  ;  flesh  light  colored,  firm  ;  seeds  mod¬ 
erately  depressed  ;  surface  glossy  ;  flower-stalk  erect  and 
stout;  flavor  sweet  and  excellent;  quality  best ;  plant 
hardy,  productive ;  foliage  large,  vigorous,  and  shadowing 
the  fruit ;  early  ;  flowers  perfect. 

General  Scott,  also  raised  .by  Wm.  A.  Burgess,  received 
the  high  commendation  of  the  Committee.  Berry  large, 
nearly  round, -with  neck  and  calyx  easily  separable  ;  color 
blight  scarlet ;  flesh  streaked  with  color,  firm ;  seeds 
deeply  imbedded  ;•  fruit-stalk  erect,  stout,  flavor  and 
quality  best.  Plant  very  vigorous,  hardy;  foliage  large 
and  of  a  dark,  rich  green  ;  flovvers  perfect ;  ripens  early. 


SECOND  PRIZE  SEEDLING— GARIBALDI. 


Little  Monitor  (Burgess)  is  a  medium-sized,  round, 
light-colored,  white-fleshed  berry  of  excellent  flavor  and 
exquisite  quality,  firm,  but  smooth  .and  delicate  in  texture. 

Monitor,  another  of  Fuller’s  choice  seedlings,  was 
exhibited',  but  being  the  last  pickings  of  the  season,  was 
not  entered’for  the  premium.  We  esteem  it  very  highly 
as  one  of  the  very  best  of  the  larger  terries.  It  is  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  committee  of  the  Farmer’s  Club  as  follows: 
Berry  very  large,  obtuse  conical ;  color  scarlet ;  flesh 
light  colored,  firm,  and  moderately  juicy :  seeds  dark 
brown,  prominent ;  calyx  large,  and  easily  parting  from 
the  berry  ;  foliage  large,  coarsely  serrated  ;  flower-stalk 
stout;  flavor  good;  quality  best ;  very  productive; 
early  ;  flowers  perfect. 

[Mr.  Fuller  requests  us  to  state  that  his  3  Seedlings,  Brook- 
lyn  Scarlet,  Col.  Ellsworth  and  Monitor,  are  disposed  of.) 

The  engravings  we  present  were  very  care¬ 
fully  drawn  from  tbe  fruit,  and  represent  faith¬ 
fully  the  size  and  character  of  the  individual 
berries,  of  which  they  are  portraits.  The  out¬ 
line  below  the  General  Scott,  is  the  size  of  a 
berry  not  of  the  group  drawn,  but  not  of  an  un¬ 
common  size.  The  berries  selected  for  drawing 
the  seedlings  were  not  the  largest  in  any  case, 
but  onty  a  little  above  the  average,  and  selected 
for' ’showing  the  characteristic  shape  of  each  va- 
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WINNERS  OF  PRIZE  FOR  THREE  LARGEST  BERRIES — TRIOMPHE  DE  GAUD. 


nety.  The  outline  with  the  large  berries  is  that 
of  the  largest,  from  another  point  of  view. 

This  exhibition,  like  others  already  held  and 
purposed  to  be  held  in  the  office  of  the  American 
Agriculturist,  was  undertaken  solely  with  a  view 
to  advance  the  knowledge  of  an  important  sub¬ 
ject,  deserving  the  intelligent  appreciation  and 
investigation  of  the  public ;  and  except  so  far  as 
it  is  an  advantage  to  the  Agriculturist  to  be 
recognized  as  earnest,  wide-awake,  and  dis¬ 
criminating  in  all  these  matters,  we  sought  no 
selfish  ends.  Our  tables  were  offered  free  to 
any  who  would  exhibit,  and  the  decision  of  a 
wise  and  fair  committee,  very  satisfactorily  dis¬ 
tributed  the  prizes  offered  where  they  were  cer¬ 
tainly  due.  It  was  therefore  with  no  little  sur¬ 
prise  that  we  found  notices  appearing  in  one 
and  another  of  our  city  cotemporaries,  and  in 
the  Country  Gentleman,  reflecting  both  upon  the 
management,  and  upon  the  exhibitors,  stating 
that  half  the  latter  were  not  present  in  time  for 
the  examination,  greatly  extolling  the  berries 
of  Prince*  Co.,  and  giving  the  impression  that, 
the  fruit  of  those  who  came  too  late  by  far  sur¬ 
passed  the  others.  Nothing  could  be  more  false, 
for  not  a  single  person  who  intended  to  show 
for  a  prize,  failed  to  have  his  berries  here 
promptly.  We  have  traced  these  lying  notices 
to  their  source;  of:  their  author — a  man  who 
would  benefit  himself  by  detracting  from  the 
fairly  won  laurels  of  others— we  have  nothing 
to  say ;  but  must  express  our  surprise  at  the 
ungenerous  notice,  which  our  usually  gentlemanly 
agricultural  cotemporary  gives  “  The  Strawber¬ 
ry  Exhibition  in  New- York.”  • 

LIST  OF  ENTRIES. 

Prof.  Huntsman,  Flushing,  L.  I.— Seedling 
John  Rassbach, West  Bloomfield,  N.  J.— Ward’s  Seedling. 
Mrs.  M.  Fryer,  Newtown,  L.  1.  -Wilson’s  Albany. 
Parsons  &  Co.,  Flushing,  L.  1.— Gutter  Seedling,  Tri- 
omphe  de  Gand. 

Patrick  Ryan,  gardener  to  J.  B.  Colgate,  Esq.,  47  Wall- 
st.,  New-York.— Trollope,  Triomphe  tie  Gand,  Austin. 


II.  E.  Legg,  Kingston,  N.  Y.— Wilson’s  Albany. 

John  Drummond,  gardener  to  Mrs.  J.  H.  Strong,  Flush¬ 
ing,  L.  I.— Black  Prince,  Wilson’s  Albany,  Jenny  Lind, 
Triomphe  de  Gand, White  (Bicton  Pine),  3  large  berries. 

Win.  A.  Burgess,  Glen  Cove,  L.  I. — Four  new  seedlings 
—No.  8  A,  No.  8  B,  (Garibaldi),  No.  8  C,.(Gen.  Scott,) 
No.  8  D,  (Little  Monitor). 

G.  H.  Banta,  Tappantown,  N.  Y.— Wilson’s  Albany. 

E.  &  G.  Marshall,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.— Wilson’s  Al¬ 
bany,  Great  Austin,  Triomphe  de  Gand,  Longworth’s. 
Golden  Seeded,  Voorhies’  Seedling,  Scott’s  Seedling, 
Peabody,  Ward’s  Favorite,  Monroe  Scarlet,  Princess 
Frederick  William,  Gen.  Havelock,  Delices  d’Automne, 
Jenny’s  Seedling,  Trollope’s  Victoria,  Pyramidal  Chil¬ 
ian,  Hovey,  Willey,  Fragrant  Scarlet,  Westchester, 
Bicton  Pine,  Scarlet  Magnate,  Elton,  Dundee,  Hunts¬ 
man’s  Pistillate,  Duchesse,  Feast’s  Fillmore,  Imperial 
Scarlet,  Due  de  Brabant,  Iowa,  McAvoy’s  Extra  Red, 
Hooker,  La  Belle  Bordelaise,  Black  Prince,  Brighton 
Pine, Walker’s  Seedling,  Boston  Pine,  Madame  Louese, 
Crimson  Cone,  Downer’s-  Prolific,  Prince’s  Climax, 
Large  Early  Scarlet,  Ohio  Mammoth,  Bullett,  Chorlton 
Prolific,  Genesee,  DeThury,  Jenny  Lind,  British 
Queen— (48  varieties.) 

E.  Williams,  West  Bloomfield,  N.  Y.— Triomphe  de 
Gand,  Ward’s  Favorite,  Hovey,  Wilson’s  Albany,. 
Trollope’s  Victoria,  (variety  for  name,)  Great  Austin,- 
Scott’s  Seedling,  Ilonneur  de  Belgique,  Due  de  Bra¬ 
bant,  Iowa,  Black  Prince,  Genesee,  Ward’s  Favorite, 
Boston  Pine,  Moyamensing,  Jenny  Lind,  Early  Scarlet,’ 
Pennsylvania,  New  Richmond,  Monroe  Scarlet,  Orange' 
Prolific,  Scarlet  Cone,  Crimson  Cone— (25  varieties). 

Wm.  F.  Heins,  Woodstock,  N.  Y.— Hooker,  Sir  Harry, 
Triomphe  de  Gand,  Great  Austin,  Victoria,  Langstroth 
Improved,  Wilson’s  Albany,  Pyramidal  Chilian,  Cut¬ 
ter’s  Seedling,- Longworth’s  Prolific,  Scott’s  Seedling, 
Chorlton’s  Prolific,  Jenny  Lind,  Boyden’s  Mammoth, 
McAvoy’s  Superior,  Peabody,  Ladies’  Pine,  Scarlet 
Runner,  Bartlett,  Early  Scarlet,  Downer’s  Prolific,  Le 
Baron,  Walker’s  Seedling,  Prince  Diadem,  Athlete, 
Vicorhptesse  Hericart,  White  Pine  Apple,  Albion,  Len- 
nig’s  White,  (new  seedling,  2  seedlings  for  competition 
of  flavor— (32  varieties). 

C.  S.  Pell,  N.  Y.  Orphan  Asylum. — Wilson’s  Albany, 
Great  Austin,  Triomphe  de  Gand,  White  Alpine. 

Wm.  H.  Goldsmith. — Hooker. 

A.  S.  Fuller,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.— Seedling,  Triomphe  de 
Gand,  Trollope’s  Victoria,  Downer’s  Prolific,  Deptford 
White,  Duke  de  Malakoff,  Monte  St.  Julien. 

Solon  Robinsoii,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. — Wilson’s  Albany. 

Wm.  Kearns,  gardener  to  Wm.  Shaw,  Clifton,  Staten 
Island,’ N.  Y.— Long  worth’s  Prolific,  Wilson's  Albany. 


John  Boyce,  Fishkill,  N.  Y. — Triomphe  tie  Gand— (three 
large  berries). 

C.  M.  Saxton,  N.  Y.-Mead’s  Seedling-fexhibition.) 

J.  C.  Thompson,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. — Downer’s  Pro¬ 
lific,  Great  Austin,  Triomphe  de  Gand. 

J.  Noble,  Bowronville,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.— Four  varieties. 

W.  R.  Prince  &  Co.,  Flushing,  L.  I.— Ariadne,  American 
May  Queen,  Great  Austin,  Chili  Hybrid,  Diadem,  B«w- 
ner’s  Prolific,  Fortunatus,  Hooker,  Hovey,  Hudson’s 
Bay,  Fillmore,  Globose  Scarlet,  Imperial  Scarlet, 
Iphigene,  Jenny  Lind,  Ladies’  Pine,  Longworth’s  Pro¬ 
lific,  Le  Baron  (Pine),  Malvina,  McAvdy’s  Superibr, 
McAvoy’s  No.  1,  Ophelia,  Perfumed,  Cone,  Primate, 
Prince’s  Late  Globose,  Scarlet  Melting,.  Scaviet  Prize, 
Scarlet  Magnate,  Sirius',  Scarlet  Globose,  Barnard’s  Il¬ 
linois,  Stewart,  Suprema,  Victorine,  Welcome,  .White 
Pine  Apple,  Seedlings  (No.  1,  12,  13,  15.  18,  21,  23,  26, 
28,  34,  38,  42,  45,  48),  Bijou  ties  Fraises  HautPois,- Belle 
Bordelaise  Hautbois,  Male  Hautbois,  Green  Pine  Apple, 
Alpine  Monthly  White,  La  Mendonnaise .SUpine,’  Mont¬ 
real!  Wood,  English  Ladies’  Finger,  Comptesse  de 
Beaumont,  La  Sultane,  Lucas,  La  Constante,  Margue¬ 
rite,  Orb;  Oscar,  Prince  Imperial,  Rifleman  (Ingram), 
Vieomptesse  Hericart,  Wizard  of  the  North, :  Empress 
Eugenie,  Triomphe  de  Gand— (57  varieties,  besides 
the  seedlings)  (for  exhibition.)  ' 

An  Amateur.— Scott’s  Seedling. 

George  F.  Meyer.— Hovey’s  Seedling. 

L.  M.  Pease,  N.  Y.  Farm  School.— Triomphe  de  Gand, 
Wilson’s  Albany,  (very  superior). 

D.  P.  Usher,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.— Peabody. 

Wm.  Parry,  Cinnaminson,  N.  J.— Triomphe  de  Gaiid. 

F.  P.  Sanford,  Orange,  N.  J.— Triomphe  de  Gand; 

Mr.  England,  Bushwic.k,  L.  I. — Gooseberries.  ’ 

Alfred  Waller,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — Whitesniith’s  Goose¬ 
berries. 

A.  S.  Fuller,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.— Cherries  for  name. 

Charles  Mandeworth,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. — Cucumbers. 

A.  Bridgeman,  New-York.— Six  pots  Gloxinia,  very  beau¬ 
tiful. 


What  Blackberry  shall  we  Cultivate? 

None,  say  we,  very  decidedly,  unless  you  have 
room  for  them,  and  will  take  care  of  them.  We 
have  plenty  of  wild  fruit,  in  most  years,  of  very 
fair  quality,  and  unless  we  can  get  a  steady  sup¬ 
ply  of  a  superior  article  in  our  gardens,  it  were 
better  to  plant  them  with  cabbage  and  sweet 
corn.  These  are  certain  to  have  room  enough, 
and  to  be  cultivated. 

We  are  afraid  many  who  have  purchased 
plants,  the  last  few  years,  under  the  induce¬ 
ments  of  pictures  and  advertisements,  have 
made  poor  investments,  not  because  we  have 
any  doubts  of  the  excellence  of  the  friiit,  but  of 
the  good  sense  and  skill  of  the  purchasers’. .  It 
will  take  years  of  experience  and  choked  plants 
to  get  rid  of  the  popular  notion  that,  because  a 
blackberry  plant  takes  care  of  itself  in  the  pas¬ 
ture,  it  will  do  the  same  in  the  garden,  and  yield 
good  crops.  It  will  do  nothing,  of  the  sort. 
Neglect  the  best  variety,  and  it  will  give  not 
much  better  results  than  wild  plants— a  little 
fruit  on  one  plant  out  of  a  dozen,  in  years  of  av¬ 
erage  moisture.  We  say  then,  unless  you  have 
a  place  in  your  garden  that  you  can  give  up  en¬ 
tirely  to  this  plant,  do  not  waste  time  and  money 
in  buying  plants.  They  should  be  attached  to 
trellises  or  wires,  as  this  supports  the  lateral 
shoots  much  better  than  stakes.  Most  of  the 
fruit  grows  on  these  laterals,  and  where  they  do 
well,  they  need  support  on  account  of  the  weight 
of  the  fruit.  Trained  in  this  way,  it  is  easy  to 
do  the  shortening-in  at  this  season,  with  the 
thumb  and  finger,  and  to  throw  the  energies  of 
the  plant  into  fruit-buds  for  next  season. 

The  New-Kochelle  very  generally  does  well, 
and  gives  satisfaction,  to  pains-taking  cultiva¬ 
tors.  It  is  acid  if  picked  before  ripe  enough  to 
drop  off,  and  it  decays  if  neglected  too  long— 
the  canes  are  sometimes  winter-killed— charges 
that  may  be  brought  against  other  very  good 
varieties  of  fruit.  The  fact  that  it  has  become 
so  widely  disseminated  in  so  short  a  time,  is  a 
pretty  good  test  of  merit.  It,  however,  fails 
in  some  soils  and  climates,  with  the  best  care. 
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American  Forest  Trees. 

A  little  examination  will  serve  to  surprise  One 
at  the  richness  of  our  North  American  Sylva. 
We  would  by  no  means  disparage  trans- Atlan¬ 
tic  good  things ;  but  w7hen  our  own  vast  conti¬ 
nent  furnishes  us  so  many  specie^  and  varieties 
of  trees,  and  some  of  them  the  grandest  in  the 
world,  let  us  not  overlook  them  in  the  search 
for  foreign  novelties. 

It  will  surprise  those  who  have  not  looked  in¬ 
to  this  matter,  to  find  that  many  rare  trees,  with 
strange-sounding  names,  are  natives  of  our  own 
land.  Among  conifers,  take  the  following  :  Pi¬ 
rns  ftexilis ,  P.  ponderosa,  P.  monticola,  P.  Sabinima, 
P.  Lambertiana ,  P.  insignis ,  etc.,  are  natives  of 
Oregon  and  northern  California.  Thuja  gigantea 
comes  from  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  Junipwus  oc¬ 
cidentalism  from  Utah;  Abies  Menziesii ,  from  Sit¬ 
ka,  lat.  57°  ;  Cupressus  Nootkaensis,  from  the  re¬ 
gion  about  Nootka  Sound ;  Abies  JDouglasii ,  A. 
nobilis,  and  A.  amabilis ,  from  Oregon,  between 
lat.  42°  and  50° ;  Abies  bracieata ,  and  A.  William- 
sonii  lie  a  little  further  south  than  the  foregoing. 
Near  the  sea,  and  in  lat.  41°,  we  find  Cupressus 
Lawsoniana ,  and  Sequoia  scmpervirens ,  (California 
Red  Wood,)  and  on  the  mountains  of  the  same 
latitude  the  Sequoia  gigantea,  the  famous  Big 
Tree,  called  also  Wellingtonia  and  Washingtonia. 

■  These  will  serve  as  specimens  taken  from  a 
single  department ;  and  there  are  many  more, 
hardly  less  remarkable.  Now,  it  gives  one  the 
sense  of  a  new  possession,  and  a  feeling  of  pat-' 
riotic  pride,  to  find  that  such  trees  are  American. 

Another  interesting  discovery  is,  that  some  of 
these  trees,  though  of  northern  origin — some  of 
them  even  found  along  the  snowy  ridges  of  Ore¬ 
gon — are  yet  somewhat  tender  When  transplant¬ 
ed  into  the  same,  or  a  lower,  parallel  of  latitude 
at  the  East.  Taking  our  illustrations  again  from 
among  evergreens,  here  is  Thuja  gigantea,  from 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  lat.  53°,  but  when  set 
out  in  the  neighborhood  of  this  city,  in  lat.  40°; 
or  41°, ■  it  is  represented  as  “not  quite  hardy.” 
Abies  Menziesii,  found  at  Sitka,  lat.  57°,  is  cut  up 
by  the  winters  of  lat.  43°  at  the  East ;  Abies 
JDouglasii  grows  wild  on  Vancouver’s  Island,  lat. 
50°,  yet  it  can  not  be  relied  on  here,  in  lat.  43°. 
Yet,  again,  strange  to  say,  Pinus  ponder osa,  found 
in  the  interior  of  Oregon,  north  of  lat.  50°,  is  as 
hardy  all  over  our  North-Eastern  States  as  the 
native  hemlock.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Tliuiopsis  borealis,  found  wild  north  of  lat.  50°. 
Pinus  Lambertiana,  found  between  43°  and  43°' 
bids  fair  to  succeed  in  the  same  latitude  at  the 
East.  Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  found  lower  down, 
and  near  the  Pacific  coast,  is  trying  hard  to  be 
hardy  in  the  same  latitude  on  the  Atlantic. 

Here  we  have  a  few  instances,  out  of  many, 
of  a  general  fact,  that  the  hardiness  of  a  tree  or 
plant  can  not  be  positively  determined  by  the 
latitude  or  longitude  in  which  it  is  found  indi¬ 
genous.  Many  circumstances  go  to  determine 
its  hardiness.  It  is  affected  much  by  its  geologi¬ 
cal  position,  not  a,  little,  also,  by  its  altitude 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  by  the  prevalence  of 
certain  winds,  by  the  amount  of  moisture  in 
the  atmosphere,  by  the  protection  of  surround¬ 
ing  hills  and  forests,  and  other  unknown  and 
imperceptible  causes.  If,  then,  we  wish  to  as¬ 
certain  whether  a  certain,  untried  tree  is  hardy 
or  not,  we  may  form  some  conjecture  from  the 
latitude  in  which  it  is  found,  but  can  arrive  at 
certainty  only  by  a  fair  experiment. 

This,  too,  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  every 
planter.  In  transporting  a  tree  from  one  part  of 
the  country  to  another,  he  will  be  very  likely  to 
fail  unless  he  surrounds  the  tree  with  nearly  the 


same  conditions  of  soil,  exposure,  etc.,  as  it  had 
in  its  original  habitat.  Take  this  familiar  ex¬ 
ample:  the  Kalmia  latifolia,  and  Rhododendron 
maximum,  and  American  Holly,  all  grow  wild 
north  of  43°  in  New-Eugland ;  but  if  we  re¬ 
move  them  south  of  that  line  into  New-York, 
and  yet  give  them  unsuitable  soil  and  aspect, 
they  will  dwindle  away  and  perish.  Unthink¬ 
ing  persons  will  suppose  they  are  “  too  tender 
for  the  climate,”  wrhen  in  reality  they  are  hardy 
enough,  but  are  mismanaged. 

In  the  foregoing  paragraphs,  we  have  only 
touched  on  a  few  points  of  interest  in -this  sub¬ 
ject,  and  must  leave  them  for  our  readers  to  fol¬ 
low  out  at  their  leisure.  At  another  time  we 
shall  return  to  the  inviting  theme. 


A  Hint  to  Tree  Fanciers. 

In  our  random  experiments,  last  Spring,  we 
met  with  a  result  which  both  surprised  and 
gratified  us.  A  Scotch  larch,  which  had  been 
planted  in  a  certain  spot,  several  years  before, 
had  become  too  large  for  the  place  it  occupied, 
and  must  either  be  removed  or  cut  down. 
What  was  to  be  done  ?  A  council  was  called,  and 
soon  a  compromise  was  agreed  on,  for  at  least 
one  year.  The  plan  was  to  let  it  stand,  but  to 
head  it  in  several  feet  at  the  top,  and  to  shorten 
in  the  side  branches  full  half  their  length.  Her¬ 
etical  treatment,  surely,  but  we  gave  it,  and 
then  waited  results. 

The  tree  being  in  a  distant  and  secluded  part 
of  our  grounds,  we  did  not  notice  it  particular¬ 
ly  until  about  the  first  of  June,  when  its  appear¬ 
ance  surprised  us.  The  foliage  had  come  out 
with  unusual  strength,  and  clothed  the  tree  in  a 
mass  of  heavy,  rich  verdure  from  top  to  bottom. 
We  had  trimmed  it  into  a  tapering  or  conical 
shape,  like  the  Juniper,  or  Lombardy  Poplar, 
and  now  it  was  a  beautiful,  thickly  tufted  shaft 
of  the  most  vivid  green,  altogether  unlike  the 
tree  as  commonly  seen.  The  leaves  were  fully 
double  their  usual  size,  being  nearly  as  long  as 
those  of  the  Austrian  pine,  and  of  the  same  col¬ 
or,  only  glossier  and  brighter.  Not  an  inch  of 
trunk  or  limb  could  be  seen  amid  the  mass  of 
leaves.  At  a  little  distance  it  resembled  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  Austrian  pine,  pruned  into  the 
J uniper  form.  It  is  now  one  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  sights  in  our  grounds,  and  we  congratulate 
ourselves  on  the  discovery.  * 


Where  to  Feed  Trees. 


It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  a  little  circle 
dug  around  large  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  and 
a  heap  of  manure  applied.  Perhaps  this  boys’ 
play  does  no  hurt,  but  what  good  does  it  do? 
We  might  fancy  the  old  tree  looking  down  upon 
the  workman  with  a  sort  of  disgust  and  indigna¬ 
tion,  and  saying  :  “  What  are  you  about,  Sir  ? 
Are  you  thinking  to  benefit  me  by  scratching 
around  my  bole  ?  No,  no,  Sir :  my  roots  are 
out  yonder,  many  feet  away;  my  thousand 
mouths  are  far  off,  open  and  waiting  for  the  food 
which  they  can  not  get  so  long  as  you  confine 
it  to  my  senseless  trunk.” 

Any  person  can  see  a  good  illustration  of  our 
point,  if  he  examines  the  grass  under  an  oak  or 
ash,  or  other  gross-feeding  tree.  If  the  soil  is 
rather  poor,  he  will  find  the  grass  brown  afeid 
dried  in  mid-summer ;  and  the  dryness  will  be 
greatest  at  the  ends  of  the  roots.  This  circle 
Avill  enlarge  every  year,  the  roots  exhausting 
the  nutriment  of  the  ground  as  they  extend. 

Now,  obviously,  the  way  to  treat  such  trees, 


and  all  others  that  we  wish  to  thrive,  is  to  ma¬ 
nure  and  till  the  ground  all  over  the  surface  of 
their  roots,  but  jnore  especially  at  the  extremi¬ 
ties,  for  it  is  there  that  they  take  in  the  most  of 
their  'food.  This  is  the  very  best  way,  but  the 
next.best  is  to,  manure  the  entire  surface  of  the 
grass  above  the  roots  once  a  year ;  the  nutriment 
will  anueh  of  it  find  its  way  down  to  the  roots. 


Potatoes  Mixing  in  the  Hill. 

Some  errors  have  more  lives  than  a  cat.  Kili 
them  thrice  dead,  and  bury  them,  yet  they  will 
not  stay  dead.  The  above  notion  is  one  of  these 
instances  of  persistent  resurrection.  We  shall 
not  stop  now  to  do  anything  more  than  hit  the 
thing  a  rap,  and  then  pass  it  by. 

It  would  seem  plain  to  every  mind  that  no 
plant  can  “mix”  through  its  branches  and 
roots.  Set  the  elm-tree  in  the  same  hole  with  a 
beech,  and  let  their  roots  and  branches  grow7 
and  twine  together  for  a  century,  and  will  there 
be  any  mixing  of  the  two?  Or  let  a  red  elm  and 
a  white  elm  grow  side  by  side,  or  a  red  and 
white  beech,  and  will  either,  in  process  of  time, 
become  streaked  ?  Who  has  not  seen  the  red 
and  white  peony  growing  side  by  side  for  many 
years  without  any  mixing  \  And  the  same  may 
be  said  of  any  plant  which  is  propagated  by  di¬ 
visions  of  the  roots  or  tubers.  Now,  the  potato 
is  a  tuber,  like  the  peony.  As  we  plant  it,  it  is 
not  the  seed,  but  the  tuber.  And  it  will  no  more 
mix  through  this  root  than  the  peony  through 
its.  The  only  possible  way  of  mixing  this  or 
any  other  plant  is  through  the  flower  and  seed. 

When  different  varieties  of  a  plant,  (say  the 
peony,  potato,  or  what  you  will,)  grow  side  by 
side,  and  blossom  at  the  same  time,  the  pollen 
of  one  flower  is  often  blown,  or  carried  by  bees, 
to  other  flowers,  and  thus  produces  a  cross  fer¬ 
tilization.  The  stigma  of  one  blossom  is  im¬ 
pregnated  by  the  pollen  of  another  blossom ; 
then  the  seed  is  matured  and  ripens.  Now  plant 
this  seed  (not  the  root ,  remember,  for  that  has  not 
been  affected  at  all,)  plant  the  seed,  and  we  shall 
be  likely  to  get  a  new  plant  having  a  mixture 
of  the  two  varieties.  Thus,  if  we  sow  the  seed- 
balls  of  our  potatoes,  we  shall  doubtless  get  a 
mixture  of  varieties,  but  we  may  plant  pieces 
of  their  roots  to  all  eternity,  and  there  will  be 
no  mixture.  Indeed  these  roots  are  not  real 
roots,  but  only  enlargements  of  the  branches. 

But  some  persons  reply :  we  don’t  care  a  fig 
for  science ;  for  we  have  facts  to  prove  that  po¬ 
tatoes  do  mix  in  the  hill.  And  here,  a  cotempo¬ 
rary  well  observes:  “No  theory,  however  ab¬ 
surd,  can  be  started,  but  some  are  ready  to  fur¬ 
nish  proof  of  its  correctness  from  actual  obser¬ 
vation.  Had  the  Messiah  presented  the  question 
to  the  people  of  this  day,  which  he  did  to  the 
Jews  some  1800  years  ago, — ‘Do  men  gather 
grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles  ?’ — some 
would  be  ready  to  reply  in  the  affirmative,  and 
declare  that  they  had  seen  it  done.”  So  now, 
men  have  facts  ready  to  prove  that  wheat 
changes  to  chess ;  the  influence  of  the  moon’s 
rays  on  vegetation  and  pork ;  and  that  potatoes 
mix  in  the  hill. 

Let,  however,  a  few  other  facts  be  noted, 
which  throw  some  light  on  our  subject.  A  par¬ 
ti-colored  potato,  if  planted  for  a  few  years  in  a 
sandy  soil,  becomes  lighter,  and  darker  if  grown 
in  a  heavy,  clay  soil.  Plant  only  the  light  col¬ 
ored  parts  of  the  mercer,  and  the  crop  will  be 
chiefly  white.  Plant  several  sorts  of  potatoes 
in  the  same  field  for  several  years  in  succession, 
and  the  finer  varieties  will  be  found  mingled 
among  the  coarser,  because  the  latter  always 
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produce  more  abundantly  than  the  former,  and 
will  get  mixed  with  others,  by  careless  hands. 
Sometimes  a  lot  of  one  kind  of  potatoes  is  left 
in  the  ground  over  Winter,  and  next  year  we 
find  them  mixed  with  others— “  mixed  in  the 
hill,”  indeed.  Then,  in  the  haste  of  gathering 
and  housing,  it  is  not  strange  that  one  sort  gets 
mixed  with  another.  And  then  in  the  Spring 
planting,  when  the  different  kinds  are  cut  up 
and  carried  to  the  field,  hired  men  will  some¬ 
times  mix  the  kinds  without  knowing  it.  In 
fact,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  prevent  this 
where  small  potatoes  are  used  for  planting,  be¬ 
cause  the  kinds  are  then  not  easily  distinguished. 
Facts  will  always  show  that  potatoes  do  not 
mix  in  the  hill,  unless  it  is  done  by  the  planter. 


Celery  in  the  Trenches. 

It  is  much  the  best  way  to  get  a  winter  sup¬ 
ply  of  this  delicious  salad,  to  make  late  plant¬ 
ings  any  time  this  month,  nothing  is  easier,  af¬ 
ter  you  learn  how,  than  to  grow  it  in  perfection, 
tender,  crisp,  and  juicy.  The  more  rapid  its 
growth  the  better.  No  plant  delights  more  in 
moisture,  and  if  the  trenches  are  in  well-drained 
soil,  it  is  well  to  water  copiously  every  other  i 
day.  Stir  the  ground  often,  and  do  not  begin  to 
earth  up  much  until  the  plants  are  a  foot  high 
or  more.  If  the  plants  show  any  lack  of  vigor, 
top  dress  with  compost  from  the  sty  or  hennery. 

Bare  Spots  in  the  Garden. 

Sow  them  with  spinage  early  this  month,  and 
you  will  have  greens  in  September.  If  sown  the 
latter  part  of  the  month,  and  covered  with 
straw,  prairie  or  sedge  hay,  a  nice  spinage 
bed  is  ready  to  be  drawn  from  in  May  and  June. 
Or  the  vacant  places  may  be  sown  with  quick 
growing  flat  turnips  for  late  Fall  use  or  for 
feeding.  Even  ruta  bagas  will  grow  to  a  good 
eating  size  if  sown  on  rich  soil  the  first  of  Au¬ 
gust.  Radishes  and  lettuce  may  be  sown  at  any 
time  during  the  month  for  a  late  crop,  and  black 
onion  seed  may  be  sown  late  in  August,  or  early 
in  September,  and  left  to  grow  thickly  for  seed 
for  early  rare-ripes  in  the  Spring.  Peas  may  still 
be  sown,  with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  a  crop  be¬ 
fore  frost.  Asparagus  may  be  sown  as  soon  as 
the  seed  is  ripe,  and  one  year  will  be  gained  in 
the  future  growth,  as  good  strong  roots  will  be 
ready  to  transplant  one  year  from  the  following 
Fall  or  Spring. 

Natural  Products  of  Colorado  Territory. 


Grasses. — These  are  divided  into  lowland  and 
upland :  of  the  former  there  are  two  species— 
the  jointed,  coarse,  tall,  and  the  broad-leaved  and 
soft.  They  are  both  cut  for  hay.  The  upland, 
are  the  bunch,  and  buffalo  grass.  Besides  these 
we  have  wild  oats,  barley  and  rye  in  the  valleys 
and  on  the  mountains.  1  have  seen  the  latter  6 
feet  high,  with  heads  13  inches  long,  at  an  alti¬ 
tude  of  9,000  feet  above  the  Missouri  river.  The 
oats,  barley  and  rye  are  not  worth  cultivation. 

Our  highland  grasses  have  a  peculiarity  un¬ 
known  in  the  tame  grasses.  They  ripen  and 
cure  on  the  ground,  retaining  a  large  part  of 
their  capacity  to  sustain  and  fatten  stock.  We 
can  show  you  any  day  in  Denver  market,  beef 
fatted  on  grass,  and  fed  during  the  whole  Win¬ 
ter  on  dry  grass,  equal  to  any  grain  and  stall-fed 
cattle  East,  and  doubtless  more  healthy.  Fifty 
pounds  kidney  fat  is  not  extraordinary  here ; 
this  too  from  cattle  worked  across  the  plains 


.  the  same  year,  and  all  our  cattle  are  selected  for 
work  and  not  for  beef.  Poor  stock  of  all  kinds 
not  only  live  through  Winter,  but  absolutely 
fatten  on  our  dry  grasses. 

Our  cows  show  the  superiority  of  these  grass¬ 
es  in  the  quality  of  the  milk.  No  better  butter 
can  be  produced  on  the  continent  than  here.  I 
have  a  cow  which  has  been  milked  all  Summer, 
and  all  Winter,  so  far,  without  feeding  hay  or 
grain,  and  to-day  she  is  fit  for  the  knife.  .It  niay 
be  added  that  she  has  had  no  shelter  for  two  win¬ 
ters.  At  this  date,  January  8th,  cattle  teams  are 
almost  daily  arriving  in  good  order,  having- 
drawn  loads  700  miles  over  the  plains  and  sub¬ 
sisted  on  dry  grass  alone.  If  these  statements 
are  correct,  you  see  how  little  feed  is  necessary 
for  unworked  stock. 

The  priqjjpal  and  best  of  these  grasses  is  the 
Buffalo  grass,  so-called  from  the  fondness  of  our 
wild  cattle  for  it.  I  esteem  it  almost  equal  to 
oats  in  the  sheaf.  When  it  can,  be  had  stock 
leave  all  others  and  go  miles  to  obtain  it.  It 
grows  thriftily  on  the  lower  range  of  mountains 
and  is  greatly  improved  by  proper  soil  and  cul¬ 
ture.  In  favored  spots  it  produces  a  crop  for 
the  scythe.  It  is  eminently  adapted  to  our  soil 
and  climate ;  the  roots  retain  theft-  vitality  in 
the  dry  sandy  soil  during  all  the  fore  part  of 
the  season,  until  the  periodical  showers  come, 
wheh  a  seed  stalk  is  thrown  rapidly  up,  from  6 
to  18  inches,  bearing  one  to  three  small  seed 
heads,  standing  at  right  angles  to  the  stalk. 
There  are  no  blades  on  the  stalks,  while  the 
body  of  the  grass  is  too  short  for  any  thing  but 
sheep.  This  and  other  grasses  are  the  princi¬ 
pal  reliance  of  our  stock  Summer  and  Winter. 

I  think  the  Buffalo  grass  is,  in  many  respects,  su¬ 
perior  to  the  famous  blue  grass;  for  winter  feeding 
for  sheep  it  has  no  equal,  always  furnishing- 
food  when  the  snow  is  off  or  not  immoderately 
deep.  It  is  certainly  worth  a  trial,  and  if  it 
grows  well  north  and  east,  would  be  a  valuable 
acquisition.  I  have  demonstrated. its  capacity 
for  improvement,  and  am  well  satisfied  that  it 
is  eminently  adapted  to  sandy  and  dry  soils. 
Here  it  gets  a  little  snow  in  Winter,  and  no  rain 
in  Summer,  except  about  4  weeks.  I  wish  you 
could  see  the  mutton  fattened  on  this  grass; 
you  could  form  so  much  better  an  estimate. 

Fruits. — Raspberry. — Mountains  and  valleys. 
Chiefly  in  the  mountains,  north-hill  sides  and 
burned  districts.  Berry  red,  juicy,  good  size, 
sometimes  quite  large,  flavor  excellent,  prolific, 
continuing  in  bearing  5  or  6  weeks,  6  to  18  inch¬ 
es  high,  improved  by  culture, — excellent  fruit, 
worthy  of  adoption.  Will  send  you  some  ber¬ 
ries  if  possible.*  A  superb  wine  is  made  from 
them.  In  the  natural  state  they  yield  immensely. 

Currants. — Black,  Yellow  and  Red.  The 
red  is  sweet— small — growing  in  the  mountains, 
prolific,  but  of  doubtful  utility.  Black  and  Yel¬ 
low,  large,  thick  skin,  slightly  astringent  and 
very  sour  until  fully  ripe — about  equal  size, 
large  berry,  prolific,  greatly  improved  by  culture, 
and  pleasant  when  fully  ripe.  I  esteem  the 
black  best,  and  consider  them  superior  to  any  of 
the  cultivated  varieties.  But  few  are  allowed  to 
mature,  as  our  people  are  crazy  after  fruits  in 
the  Summer.  The  specimens  I  send  are  from  a 
stunted  bush  in  dry  ground. f  The  bushes  fre¬ 
quently  grow  6  to  8  feet  high,  and  furnish  fruit 
5  to  6  weeks.  A  valuable  acquisition.  I  may 
add  here  that  all  native  products  are  hardy, 

Cherry. — Commonly  called  Choke  Cherry, 
but  really  a  pleasant  fruit  when  ripe;  free  from 

*  Berries  received,  flavor  good,  bdt  in  the  transporta¬ 
tion,  converted  into  '‘jam.’’ 

t  The  currants  arrived  in  good  order,  and  are  as  rep- 
I  resented. 


insects,  size  of  large  wild  cherry,  black,  heart- 
shaped,  bushes  10  inches  to  10  feet  high,  prolific, 
and  really  more  pleasant  than  the  morello.  Only 
valuable  in  the  East  as  a  curiosity. 

Gooseberries. — Abundant,  small,  acid,  black 
of  no  account.  Our  climate  is  admirably  adapt 
ed  to  gooseberries.  No  mildew  here. 

Plums. — Some  pretty  good  ones.  Trees 
small,  poor  bearers,  useless  except  here. 

Thorn  Apple — small,  no  account.  Hedge  Thorn 
— A  splendid  specimen  of  thorn  bush,  hardy, 
excellent  for  hedges. 

Our  fruits  commence  ripening  in  the  lowlands 
first,  and  proceed  gradually  to  ripen  up  into 
the  mountains  until  cold  weather  stops  the  pro¬ 
cess.  We  have  as  yet  none  of  the  yellow  cu¬ 
cumber  bugs — the  first  season  there  were  no 
small  black  turnip  bugs,  but  last  season  they 
consumed  every  thing  in  their  line. 

We  are  sometimes  troubled  with  grasshoppers 
too  numerous  to  count ;  last  season  they  could 
be  gathered  by  the  barrel.  But  these  annoyan¬ 
ces  happen  also  in  other  countries.  All  we  want 
is  the  general  culture  of  staple  products  to  re¬ 
duce  the  price  of  living,  and  justify  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  labor  to  the  working  of  the  immense 
“placer  diggings,”  to  make  this  one  of  the  richest 
mining  countries  in  the  world.  We  may  yet  at¬ 
tain  this  reputation  with  our  present  high  prices 
for  food,  as  new  discoveries  of  leads  and  gulch 
diggings  are  made  all  the  year  through ;  this 
year  promises  better  in  every  department  of 
mining  than  any  former  year.  At  present  all 
our  gulch  mining  is  done  on  separate  claims,  at 
great  disadvantage.  But  we  have  organized  one 
joint  stock  company  which  will  demonstrate  the 
practicability  and  economy  of  wholesale  min¬ 
ing,  and  a  new  era  in  the  product  of  gulches. 

J.  B.  Wollf. 


Sandwich  Island  Correspondence— II. 

HAIKU  SUGAR  PLANTATION. 

Makawao,  Honolulu  Islands,  ,4th  month,  \5th,  1862. 

Increased  attention  is  of  late  being  given  to  the 
culture  of  the  sugar-cane  upon  these  islands.  The 
soil  and  climate  are  well  adapted  to  its  culture,  and 
since  the  trouble  in  the  sugar-producing  regions  of 
the  United  States  has  laid  an  embargo  upon  their 
products,  new  fields  are  sought,  and  it  would  not 
be  surprising  if  some  of  these  islands  should  yet 
produce  a  large  amount  of  sugar  for  export.  In  a 
l-eecnt  visit  to  the  Haiku  Sugar  Plantation,  under 
the  charge  of  G.  Beckwith,  from  Massachusetts,  I 
was  shown  over  the  place,  and  through  the  build¬ 
ings  for  manufacturing  the  cane  into  sugar.  The 
mill  and  boilers  are  new,  of  approved  patterns,  and 
capable  qf  turning  out  about  4,800  pounds  of  sugar 
daily.  The  refuse  cane,  or  bagasse,  passes  from  the 
mill  to  the  furnace,  and  forms  nearly  three-fourths 
of  the  fuel  used.  The  plantation  embraces  about 
7,000  acres,  only-  700  acres  of  which  are  now  in  cane. 
Nearly  all  of  the  work  on  the  plantation  and  in  the 
mill  is  performed  by  natives,  under  the  charge  of 
overseers.  The  laborers  receive  $6  to  $8  per  month, 
including  their  board.  The  sugar  is  put  into  half 
barrels  or  kegs,  holding  about  112  pounds  each. 
The  kegs,  themselves,  or  the  prepared  materials 
from  which  they  are  set  up,  are  manufactured  in 
New-England,  and  shipped  here  in  bundles  or 
shooks.  The  mill  is  near  the  shore,  upon  the  bay 
of  Mariko,  where  small  vessels  take  the  sugar  on 
board  for  Honolulu,  to  be  subsequently  shipped  to 
California  and  Oregon. 

Besides  the  Haiku  plantation,  there  are  three 
others  on  the  island  of  East  Maui,  whilst  many  cul¬ 
tivators  raise  small  patches  of  one-half  acre  to  three 
or  four  acres  of  cane,  and  take  it  to  the  plantation 
mills  for  manufacture.  The  yield  is  from  one  to 
three  tuns  of  sugar  per  acre,- the  wholesale  price  of 
which  is  6c.  to  8c.  per  pound.  Joel  Bean. 
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The  Raspberry. 

The  season  of  bearing,  now  nearly  or  quite 
over,  is  a  time  when  the  canes  are  apt  to  be  left 
to  take  care  of  themselves.  It  is  not  easy  to 
realize  that  the  grass  and  weeds  that  are  allow¬ 
ed  to  spring  up  between  the  rows  will  injure  the 
crop  for  next  year.  These  should  be  kept  down 
by  frequent  hoeing  or  raking,  and  if  the  canes 
are  not  vigorous,  manure  should  be  applied, 
either  as  a  surface  dressing  or  in  the  liquid  form. 
The  plants,  however,  should  not  be  stimulated 
later  than  the  first  of  September,  as  it  is  highly 
important  that  growth  should  cease  and  that  the 
wood  may  be  well  ripened,  whether  the  canes 
remain  above  ground,  or  are  slightly  covered. 

The  finest  varieties  of  this  fruit  in  general  cul¬ 
tivation  are  the  red  and  white  Antwerp,  Fastolf, 
Orange,  Cushing,  French  and  Franconia.  These 
are  good  enough  in  some  localities,  especially  in 
the  valley  ot  the  Hudson,  and  if  they  did  as  well 
every  where  as  in  favored  localities,  nothing 
more  perhaps  could  be  desired.  But  the  rasp¬ 
berry  is  not  so  easily  suited  with  soil  and  cli¬ 
mate  as  the  strawberry  and  blackberry.  Very 
little  has  been  done  to  improve  this  fruit,  until 
quite  recently,  and  for  eight  of  the  thirty  four 
varieties  in  Downing’s  list  we  are  indebted  to 
Dr.  Brinckle  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  altogether 
probable  that  new  varieties  are  yet  to  be  origi¬ 
nated,  better  adapted  to  their  native  localities 
than  any  thing  we  now  have.  This  is  a  very 
promising  field  for  amateurs. 

The  production  of  new  varieties  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult.  The  birds  are  helping  in  this  work,  and 
it  is  not  infrequent  that  new  seedlings  are  found 
in  gardens  that  can  be  traced  to  no  other  origin. 
If  these  chance  plants  that  spring  up  by  the 
fence,  or  in  secluded  spots  in  the  garden,  were 
oftener  saved,  we  should  have  a  much  larger 
fist.  W e  are  indebted  to  a  chance  seedling  for 
the  best  berry  upon  our  own  premises. 

The  raspberry  delights  in  a  moist  vegetable 
loam,  deep  and  rich.  Its  native  locality  is  upon 
hills  and  mountains,  growing  abundantly  in 
ravines  where  there  are  large  collections  of 
leaves.  Wherever  the'  forest  is  cleared  up,  the 
raspberry  soon  makes  its  appearance  and  often 
covers  the  land.  The  whole  Green  Mountain 
region  is  so  abundantly  stocked  with  this  fruit, 
and  the  wild  fruit  is  so  fine,  that  it  is  undoubted¬ 
ly  a  hinderance  to  their  cultivation  in  gardens. 
That  is  the  best  variety  for  you  which  will  do 
best  in  your  garden,  whatever  the  books  may 
say.  As  a  special  manure  for  this  plant  nothing 
can  be  better  than  the  soap-suds  made  in  the 
family.  For  methods  of  training,  laying  down, 
etc.,  see  June  number. 


Cherries. 

We  are  in  no  danger  of  over-estimating  this 
delicious  summer  fruit,  coming  as  it  does  in 
the  heat  of  Summer,  tempting  us  with  an  infi¬ 
nite  variety,  both  in  form,  size,  and  flavor,  har¬ 
dy  beyond  any  other  kind  of  stone  fruits,  and 
adapted  equally  for  the  dessert  and  culinary 
purposes.  W e  seldom  give  consideration  enough 
to  the  value  of  the  cherry  as  an  ornamental 
tree,  and  in  a  selection  of  varieties  this  is  most 
important,  at  least  so  far  as  to  enable  us  to  place 
the  ornamental  varieties  where  they  will  most 
adorn  our  grounds  and  gratify  good  taste.  The 
Black  Tartarian,  one  of  the  finest  of  the  black 
hearts,  is  pre-eminent  for  the  beauty  of  its  foli¬ 
age  and  habit.  In  the  classification  of  cherries : 
there  is  considerable  difficulty,  the  various 
groups  run  so  imperceptibly  into  one  another. 


At  first  it  was  easy  to  see  four  groups :  Hearts, 
Bigarreaus,  Dukes,  and  Morellos.  We  now  see 
in  the  newer  varieties  the  hard-fleshed  Bigar¬ 
reaus  gradually  shading  off  to  half-tender  and 


Black  Tartarian.  Elton. 


tender-fleshed  Hearts,  and  those  otherwise  of  the 
Heart  character  possessing  peculiarities  of  the 
Bigarreaus.  So,  too,  the  sweet  Dukes  and  sour 
Morellos — very  similar  in  the  rounded  habit  of 
the  trees,  and  in  bearing  fruit  on  both  the  old 
and  new  wood— blend  by  almost  imperceptible 
approximations,  but  the  character  of  sweetness 
or  sourness  remains  as  a  convenient  distinction. 
These  groups,  Dukes  and  Morellos,  are  by  far 
the  hardiest  of  the  spe¬ 
cies,  flourishing  both  at 
the  north  and  south 
where  the  others  fail. 
We  may  take  the  Black 
Tartarian  as  a  sample  of 
the  Heart  cherries.  We 
give  a  cut  of  it  with  the 
more  pleasure,  because 
it  stands  so  high  in  pub¬ 
lic  favor,  and  is  so  wor¬ 
thy  of  cultivation  for  its 
many  excellences.  We 
have  specified  the  beau¬ 
ty  of  the  tree.  The  fruit 
is  very  large,  with  an 
angular  or  uneven  sur¬ 
face,  the  skin  of  a  bril¬ 
liant  black,  or  purplish 
black  color,  the  flesh 
purple,  half  tender,  and 
very  j  uicy,  bearing  trans¬ 
portation  perfectly ;  the 
flavor  rich  and  spright¬ 
ly.  It  ripens  among  the 
earliest  black  cherries. 
The  Elton  fairly  repre¬ 
sents  the  Bigarreaus,  and  is  an  exceedingly  fine 
fruit,  ripening  nearly  as  early  as  the  preceding. 
The  fruit  is  large,  yellow  in  the  shade,  but  beau¬ 
tifully  mottled  with  colors  on  the  side  exposed 
to  the  light ;  of  a  pointed  heart-shape ;  flesh  yel¬ 
lowish,  firm,  but  when  fully  ripe,  tender  and 
juicy,  with  a  sweet  and  very  rich  and  agreeable 
flavor.  The  tree  is  a  vigorous  grower,  some¬ 
what  drooping  in  habit. 

The  Early  Purple  Guigne,  (pronounced  geen), 
the  earliest  of  cherries,  ripening  in  this  lati¬ 
tude  about  the  first  of  June  in  some  localities. 
The  tree  has  little  beauty,  but  by  pruning  while 
young,  may  be  made  to  take  a  pretty  good  shape. 


arly  Purple  Guigne. 


The  fruit  is  early  and  excellent,  heart-shaped, 
color  dark  purple  when  ripe,  flesh  dark,  juicy, 
sweet,  and  well  flavored.  The  stem  is  very 
long,  and  inserted  in  a  narrow  basin.  This  is 
found  to  be  a  favorite  variety  at  the  West. 

The  Bella  de  Choisy  is  a  very  delicious  cherry, 
and  a  pretty  fair  example  of  the  Dukes,  the  tree 
having  the  low,  round-topped  habit  of  this 
group,  and  the  fruit  the  round  and  slightly  de¬ 
pressed  form.  Skin  thin,  yellow,  and  mottled 
with  pink,  or  red,  on  the  exposed  side.  Flesk 
amber-colored,  stained  with  pink;  sweet  sub¬ 
acid,  rich.  It  ripens  about  the  first  of  July. 

Morellos.— As  a  type  of  the  Morellos,  or  pie 
cherries,  we  give  the  Early  Richmond.  The 
tree  is  round-topped  and  spreading,  and  very 
productive ;  the  fruit  of  medium  size,  round, 
borne  in  pairs,  the  calyx  usually  adhering 
around  the  short  stem.  Skin  red,  becoming 
dark-brown  if  it  hangs  long.  Flesh  reddish, 
juicy,  very  sour,  but  of  an  agreeable  flavor. 
The  fruit  remains  on  the  tree  ripe  during  the  en¬ 
tire  month  of  June,  and  even  later.  It  is  an  in¬ 
valuable  fruit  in  every  garden  for  culinary  uses. 

We  have  here  given  a  few  of  the  most  desira¬ 
ble  sorts  of  cherries  of  quite  distinct  character¬ 
istics— there  are  others  which  should  be  added 
to  a  list  of  trees  to  plant.  One  of  the  great 
charms  of  the  fruit  is  the  variety  which  we  may 
easily  possess.  In  addition  to  those  already 


Belle  tie  Choisy.  Early  Richmond. 


named,  we  add:  Belle  d’ Orleans,  Gov.  Wood, 
Coe’s  Transparent,  Bigarreau,  and  Great  Bigar- 
reau,  Black  Eagle,  Downer’s  Late, and  Carnation. 


The  Currant. 

This  is  the  fruit  of  all  others  for  dog-days.  Most 
people  have  a  very  strong  craving  for  its  acid, 
and  this,  perhaps,  is  a  good  indication  that  it 
meets  some  want  in  the  system.  “  Souring  the 
crop  ”  is  the  very  expressive  term  by  which  the 
farmer  boys  indicate  a  feast  of  this  fruit.  It 
should  be  provided  by  every  one  who  has  room 
to  grow  the  bushes.  It  is  more  hardy  than  al¬ 
most  any  other  of  our  fruit-bearing  shrubs, 
bears  fair  crops  without  much  coaxing,  and  is, 
with  generous  treatment,  loaded  eveiy  year. 

There  are  some  twenty  five  varieties  in  culti¬ 
vation,  each  good  for  some  particular  quali¬ 
ties.  But  most  of  them  are  little  if  any  better 
than  the  old  red  and  white  Dutch  so  widely 
known,  so  that  he  who  has  these  may  well  be 
content.  La  Versailles  has  large,  long  bunches, 
and  is  among  the  best  of  the  new  varieties.  The 
Cherry  currant  is  distinguished  for  its  size,  and 
its  acidity.  It  is  not  so  generally  known  as  it 
should  be,  that  this  shrub  rejoices  in  a  rich  clay 
loam.  Where  it  does  not  flourish,  clay  would 
make  a  good  amendment  to  the  soil.  The  fruit 
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can  be  increased  in  size  and  quality,  by  training 
upon  wires  or  as  a  tree,  but  it  does  so  well  in 
its  natural  bushy  form,  that  few  will  be  at  the 
pains  to  change  it.  Currants  are  frequently 
grown  by  the  acre  for  market,  and  the  results 
compare  favorably  with  those  of  the  other  small 
fruits. 


Strawberry  Farming. 

It  is  only  within  a  few  years  that  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  small  fruits  on  a  large  scale  for  mar¬ 
ket  has  been  much  pursued  in  this  country. 
Now,  however,  strawberries,  currants,  black¬ 
berries,  raspberries  and  cranberries,  are  culti¬ 
vated  in  plots  of  many  acres  in  extent,  and  ordi¬ 
narily  realizing  to  their  owners  great  profits 
compared  with  the  investment  in  land,  labor, 
etc.  At  the  recent  strawberry  show  at  the 
office  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  among  the 
berries  showing  the  best  cultivation,  were  some 
splendid  Triomphe’s  and  Wilson’s,  from  Rev.  L. 
M  Pease,  of  the  New- York  Farm  School,  near 
Mt.  Vernon,  Westchester  Co.  This  farm  we 
visited,  and  it  has  many  points  of  interest  besides 
the  strawberries. 

Mr.  Pease  is  widely  known  for  his  beneficent 
and  successful  exertions  in  behalf  of  poor  chil¬ 
dren  of  this  City,  he  having  given  the  character 
to  the  Five  Points  Mission,  and  House  of  Indus¬ 
try,  which  he  may  almost  be  said  to  have  found¬ 
ed.  Seeing  the  need  of  giving  poor  children  a 
means  of  earning  a  respectable  livelihood,  he 
some  years  since  purchased  this  farm  and  turned 
it  over  to  the  “  House  of  Industry,”  when  that 
body  was  incorporated,  by  which  institution  it 
is  now  leased  to  a  Board  of  seven  Managers  of 
the  most  prominent  benevolent  citizens  of  New- 
York,  of  whom  Mr.  Pease  is  one.  The  Farm  has 
been  cleared  of  rocks,  bushes,  fences  and  water — 
the  rocks  buried  and  made  into  drains,  the  bushes 
and  fences,  except  the  stone  walls,  burned,  the 
water  gathered  into  pools  at  different  levels  to 
serve  as  reservoirs  for  irrigation.  This  he  is  pre¬ 
paring  to  conduct  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  now 
uses  the  water  with  marked  advantage  in  some 
extensive  strawberry  beds.  On  this  farm,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  other  ordinary  farm  crops — corn, 
potatoes,  rye,  oats  and  grass — there  are  some 
five  acres  of  strawberries  in  bearing  and  several 
more  which  will  tsome  into  bearing  next  year. 
The  varieties  are  chiefly  Wilson’s  Albany  and 
Triomphe  de  Gaud.  We  estimated  the  yield  at 
about  300  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  Mr.  Pease 
thinks  that  certain  parts  will  yield  at  the  rate  of 
400  bushels  of  Wilson’s  Albany. 

The  culture  of  these  strawberries,  except  the 
preliminary  preparation  of  the  ground  which  is 
very  thorough,  is  done  entirely  by  boys  from  12 
to  15  years  old,  and  we  have  never  seen  straw¬ 
berry  beds  cleaner  or  more  flourishing,  and  we 
may  add,  we  never  saw  such  a  profusion  of  fruit 
of  a  uniform,  large,  or  above  medium  size.  On 
a  single  plant  2  years  old,  taken  at  random,  we 
counted  more  than  200  berries,  green  and  ripe. 
In  general,  they  are  planted  14  inches  apart  with 
18  inches  space  between  the  rows.  Grass  and 
other  farm  crops  showed  excellent  culture  and 
looked  finely.  Mr.  Pease  uses  an  abundance  of 
manure  both  from  the  stall  and  compost  heap, 
and  besides  purchases  fertilizers.  He  says  he 
can  not  afford  to  farm  without  plenty  of  ma¬ 
nure,  and  if  he  can  not  make  all  lie  wants  he 
must  buy  it. 

The  boys  are  encouraged  to  dilligence  by  cer¬ 
tain  privileges  and  payments  depending  upon 
their  steadiness  and  efforts.  They  each  have 
garden  patches  to  cultivate  of  their  own,  accord¬ 


ing  to  their  own  tastes.  One  is  trying  for  the 
big  squash  or  pumpldn  premium  at  our  proposed 
pumpkin  show.  Others  have  constructed  un¬ 
aided  a  small  “green-house,”  where  we  found  a 
moist  atmosphere  and  the  conditions  of  rapid 
growth ;  but  it  is  too  small  and  will  be  too  much 
exposed  to  bear  the  winter.  It  would  have  been 
better  on  the  south  side  of  a  big  rock  or  half 
.  buried  up  in  the  ground.  Happier,  pleasanter 
boys  we  never  saw.  They  are  in  a  fair  way  to 
make  good  farmers  and  gardeners.  Snatched 
from  surroundings  which  are  the  most  debasing 
in  this  hot-bed  of  iniquity,  (New-York  City,) 
they  are  saved  to  themselves  and  to  society. 
The  number  on  the  farm  will  be  increased  as 
fast  as  work  can  be  provided.  A  fine  new  barn 
has  been  built,  and  other  buildings  are  in  con¬ 
templation. 


It  is  a  great  art  to  get  a  bushel  of  apples  or 
choice  pears  from  the  tree  into  the  basket  with¬ 
out  brusing  one.  They  may  be  picked  by  hand, 
placed  in  a  bag  or  basket,  and  transferred  after¬ 
ward,  when  the  picker  comes  down  from  the 
tree,  into  the  barrel  or  large  basket.  We  very 
much  prefer  to  have  a  smart,  active  boy  or 
two  on  the  ground  beneath  the  tree,  or  out  a 
little  on  one  side,  to  catch  the  fruit  as  fast  as  we 
pick  it.  This  gives  the  picker  both  hands,  and 
ability  to  draw  in  limbs  and  pick  without  jar- 
ing,  and  to  take  ripe  or  partially  ripe  fruit  at 
pleasure.  The  fruit  sustains  no  injury,  if  caught, 
and  as  it  is  placed  in  the  basket  or  barrel,  one 
or  two  at  a  time,  this  is  all  the  handling  requir¬ 
ed.  It  has  no  fall,  even  from  a  very  small 
hight,  and  is  absolutely  unbruised. 

Fruit  Pickers ,  however,  are  of  use,  and  a  good 
one  is  of  great  value.  There  are  trees  we  can 
not  climb  into,  and  others,  the  limbs  of  which 
can  not  be  brought  within  reach,  so  it  becomes 
necessary  or  desirable,  to  have  a  means  of  pick¬ 
ing  attached  to  a  long  pole.  One  of  the  best  of 
these  contrivances,  whose  name  is  legion,  is  the 
one  illustrated  above.  It  is  Goodwin’s  patent, 
and  consists  of  a  light,  cast-iron  frame,  B,  (bad 
if  it  were  to  drop  and  hit  a  stone,)  upon  one  side 
of  which  a  bag,  to  hold  the  fruit  when  picked, 
is  attached.  An  interior  part  of  the  frame  con¬ 
tracts  the  opening  at  either  end,  and  conducts 
the  stem  of  the  apple  or  pear  against  a  knife- 


blade  c,  which  is  intended  to  cut  the  stem ;  if  the 
turning  of  the  picker  does  not  cause  the  fruit  to 
drop.  This  will  ordinarily  occur;  and  it  will  be 
noticed,  that  a  very  good  leverage  to  pick  the 
fruit  is  obtained.  The  cost  of  the  implement, 
we  believe,  is  50  cents. 


Packing  Fruit  for  Transportation. 

Persons  often  wish  to  send  packages  of  nice 
fruit  to  distant  friends,  yet  fear  it  will  not  reach 
its  destination  without  being  badly  bruised  in 
the  transit.  There  need  be  little  fear  of  this, 
now  that  modes  of  packing  are  so  nearly  perfect, 
and  express  companies  carry  and  deliver  parcels 
with  such  care  and  dispatch.  Among  the  ways 
of  packing,  here  is  one :  Prepare  a  box  of  suit¬ 
able  size,  and  provide  a  quantity  of  cotton  wad¬ 
ding,  and  several  sheets  of  tissue-paper.  Put 
two  layers  of  cotton  on  the  bottom  of  the  box. 
Wrap  each  specimen — be  it  peach,  pear,  plum, 
grape-cluster,  or  other  fruit — in  tissue-paper,  and 
lay  it  on  the  cotton.  If  trouble  is  taken  to  tuck 
a  bit  of  cotton  between  each  specimen,  it  will 
be  all  the  better.  Over  the  first  layer  of  fruit, 
place  a  sheet  of  wadding,  and  proceed  as  before 
until  the  box  is  full :  then  finish  off  with  a  lay¬ 
er  of  cotton  moderately  pressed  down,  to  keep 
the  fruit  from  shaking  about.  Nail  on  the  cov¬ 
er  firmly,  and  dispatch  box  to  place  of  destina¬ 
tion.  The  aroma,  and  even  the  very  bloom  of 
the  fruit,  will  be  mostly  preserved.  Some  per¬ 
sons  use  sweet  bran,  in  place  of  the  cotton,  and 
with  excellent  success. 


What  to  do  with  Summer  Fruit. 

Much  Summer  fruit  is  very  transient,  decay¬ 
ing  even  before  it  falls  from  the  tree,  and  some¬ 
times  even  before  it  is  ripe.  This  fs  true  of 
many  pears.  Picked,  or  shaken  from  the  tree 
and  picked  over,  they  make  excellent  perry, 
which  is  like  cider,  but  more  delicate  and  wine¬ 
like.  It  needs  a  cool  cellar  to  undergo  its  fer¬ 
mentation  in.  Apples  should  be  made  into  ci¬ 
der.  Sweet,  it  brings  a  high  price  in  market, 
and  is  a  delightful  cooling  beverage,  but  does 
not  make  so  good  cider  as  later,  when  fermen¬ 
tation  is  less  rapid.  The  small  hand  mills  and 
presses  are  very  good  for  pressing  fruits,  and  a 
family  may  supply  itself  with  the  juices  for 
preservation,  and  considerable  quantities  for  sale. 


Cockroaches  and  Croton-bugs. 

An  Entomological  correspondent  of  the  Agri¬ 
culturist  to  whom  we  asked  some  questions  about 
these  creatures,  writes :  “  It  is  a  comfort  to  us 
in  considering  these  nuisances  to  think  that 
neither  of  them  originated  in  this  country — the 
cockroach  ( Blatta  orientalis)  being  a  native  of  In¬ 
dia,  and  thence  carried  all  over  the  world  by  the 
aid  of  commerce,  and  the  croton-bug  {Blatta 
(Ectobius)  germanica),  originating  in  Europe. 
The  croton-bug  seems  to  thrive  better  in  this 
country  than  at  home,  for  in  our  large  cities  it 
is  found  in  millions,,  really  taking  the  place 
of  the  prevalent  cockroach  in  many  localities. 
European  writers,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  speak 
of  it  as  not  very  abundant.  We  have  several 
indigenous  species  of  Blatta,  but,  like  the  abo¬ 
riginals,  they  seem  to  choose  the  freedom  of  the 
woods  and  fields. 

“  The  cockroach  is  larger  than  the  croton-bug, 
the  former  varying  from  8  to  14  lines,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  5  to  10  lines  in  length.  The  first  is  of  a  rusty 
brown  color — the  head  with  a  white  dot  on  each 
side  between  the  eyes — the  wing  covers  abbre- 
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viatecl  and  truncated  at  the  end  in  the  male, 
and  only  rudimentary  in  the  female.  .  The  sec-: 
ond  is  a  livid  yellow  color,  very  glossy,  with 
black  antennae  and  eyes,  and  two  parallel  lon¬ 
gitudinal  black  lines  on  the  shoulders.  It  seems 
to  take  to  water  pipes  rather  more  naturally 
than  the  former.  Otherwise  their  habits  are 
very  much  alike,  both  species  being  fleet-footed, 
restless  and  sneaking — having  insatiable  appe¬ 
tites — not  being  at  all  particular  as  to  their  diet, 
‘lovers  of  darkness  rather  than  light,’  fond 
of  grand  pow-wows  on  kitchen  floors,  and 
breeding  by  the  hundred  thousand.  True  Ish- 
maelites,  ‘  their  hand  is  against  every  man.’ 

“In  New-Orleans  I  have  found  domesticated 
another  (tropical)  species,  which  does  not  yet 
seem  to  have  a  strong  foothold  in  Hew -York, 
the  Blatta  gigantea,  which  is  of  a  livid  color, 
with  a  large  quadrate  blackish  spot  on  the  tho¬ 
rax.  This  grows  to  be  over  two  inches  in 
length,  and  is  the  kind  about  which  mariners 
are  wont  to  discourse.  In  this  climate  we  have 
very  little  idea  of  the  way  in  which  they  in¬ 
crease  and  swarm  in  the  tropics,  both  on  sea 
and  land.  On  the  land  nature  has  provided 
many  destroyers  which  keep  down  the  surplus 
stock,  such  as  ants,  spiders,  and  many  of  the 
smaller  animals.  On  shipboard,  it  becomes 
necessary  now  and  then  for  every  person  to 
come  upon  the  deck,  or  to  go  on  shore,  and  to 
make  an  intense  smoke  between  decks  and  in 
the  hold,  which  kills  every  living  thing  within 
its  reach.”  H.  ■ 

However  interesting  the  facts  about  the  ver¬ 
min,  as  regards  their  origin,  etc.,  are,  there  is  an¬ 
other  class  of  facts  which  interests  us  still  more, 
namely,  how  to  get  rid  of  them.  We  must, 
however,  beg  our  readers  to  bear  in  mind  that 
where  filth,  decaying  matter,  and  such  like 
things  exist,  it  is  far  better  that  it  should  be  con¬ 
verted  into  living  organisms  than  remain  to 
foul  the  earth  and  air,  and  pollute  the  dwellings 
of  men ;  so  by  a  providential  ordering  of  things, 
there  are  insect  scavengers  provided,  which 
multiply  in  proportion  to  the  abundance  of  food 
they  have,  and  which  render  innoxious  vast 
quantities  of  matter  which  otherwise  would  be 
productive  of  disease  and  death  incalculable. 
We  may  regard  them  then  as  good  friends, 
though  sometimes  disagreeably  familiar,  and 
uncomfortably  numerous.  A  house  infested 
with  roaches  or  croton-bugs,  may  be  effectually 
cleared  of  them  by  exposing  it  throughout  to  a 
freezing  temperature,  which  is  easily  done  in 
houses  standing  isolated,  the  family  leaving  it 
for  a  few  days  in  cold  winter  weather,  allowing 
the  fires  to  go  out,  and  giving  free  ventilation. 
This  is  impracticable  in  cities,  and  often  in  the 
country,  where  this  nuisance  is  spreading  quite 
rapidly,  brought  in  flour  barrels,  and  provision 
cases  of  various  sorts.  Probably  the  next  best 
remedy  is  what  is  known  among  housewives  as 
“  dry  green  paint,"  to  painters  as  “  Paris  green.” 
This  is  arsenite  of  copper,  an  exceedingly  poi¬ 
sonous  substance,  of  a  bright  green  color.  The 
color  is  a  great  safeguard  against  its  accidental¬ 
ly  contaminating  any  thing  eatable — which  is 
the  great  danger  with  white  arsenic,  and  the 
poison  is  so  subtile  that  it  affects  the  insects  with¬ 
out  their  eating  it,  when  dusted  about  in  their . 
runs,  in  cracks  of  the  wainscoting  and  floors, 
around  water-pipes,  etc.  This  poison  should  be 
used  in  no  larger  quantities  than  absolutely 
necessary,  for  when  considerable  quantities  are 
about  the  house,  especially  if  it  is  near  warm 
flues,  or  hot  water  pipes,  it  might  affect  the  at¬ 
mosphere  so  as  to  be  injurious.  The  air  of 
rooms  painted  or  green- washed  with  it,  or  cov¬ 


ered  with  paper  on  which  this  was  the  -.coloring 
matter,  has,  in  repeated  instances,  proved  high¬ 
ly  poisonous  and  even  fatal.  There  is  also  an 
article  very  generally  for  sale  over  the  country, 
as  a  rat-poison,  the  basis  of  which  is  phosphorus, 
rendered  sweet  and  palatable,  which  these  in¬ 
sects  will  eat,  and  which  is  certain  death;  but 
we  place  most  reliance  on  the  green  paint,  for 
this  is  lasting.  It  destroys  also  other  insects. 


Chloride  of  Lime. 

,  It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  smell  of  chlo¬ 
ride  of  lime  is  particularly  offensive  to  many  kinds 
of  animals,  especially  to  the  common  fly,  the  gad¬ 
fly,  and  stinging  flies  of  all  descriptions,  so  obnox¬ 
ious  in  stables.  A  sure  means  to  get .  rid  of  these 
troublesome  visitors  is  to  place  a  vessel  filled  with 
chloride  of  lime  upon  a  shelf,  or  a  hoard  suspended 
to  the  ceiling.  This  being  done  in  the  evening,  and 
a  window  left  partly  open  as  an  outlet  for  the  flies, 
none,  or  very  few,  will  be  found  in  the  room  in 
the  morning.  The  smell  of  chloride  is  by  no  means 
injurious  to  man  or  beast;  on  the  contrary  it  is 
wholesome  as  an  absorbent  of  deleterious  miasms 
pervading  the  air.  It  need  hardly  be  recommended 
to  repeat  the  expedient  at  short  intervals,  say  at 
least  once  a  week,  the  more  so  as  it  will  cost  but 
a  trifle  and  will  give  no  trouble. 

In  a  room — kitchen,  pantry  or  cellar — where  chlo¬ 
ride  of  lime  is  kept,  mice  and  rats  will  keep  off, 
as  indeed  they  will  from  any  place  where  the  arti¬ 
cle  is  used.  We  have  seen  the  experiment  tried 
very  successfully  in  a  large  Inn  at  Nuremberg,  long 
infested  with  rats  and  mice,  all  of  which  disappear¬ 
ed  almost  suddenly,  not  only  from  the  house  and 
outer  buildings,  but  also  from  the  stables  aud  yard. 

The  use  of  chloride  of  lime  is  not  less  efficacious 
forpreserving  plants  from  ants,  caterpillars  and  oth¬ 
er  insects.  We  have  a  cabbage  field, cleared  of  this 
nuisance  by  the  simple  process  of  sprinkling  the 
plants  with  a  solution  of  chloride  and  water;  which 
may  be  done  by  using  a  common  hand  broom  or  a 
paint  brush.  To  our  certain  knowledge,  a  piece  of 
ground  sown  with  white  cabbage  was  thus  thorough¬ 
ly  preserved  from  insects,  while  in  theneighboring 
pieces  the  plants  were  actually  destroyed  by  them. 

The  same  remedy  is  also  applicable  to  fruit  trees 
which  may  be  preserved  or  purged  from  caterpil¬ 
lars,  etc.,  by  mixing  a  pound  of  chloride  of  lime 
with  half  a  pound  of  lard ;  this  will  form  a  kind  of 
paste,  which  should  be  wrapped  in  tar,  and  tied  to 
the  stem  or  to  the  thicker  branches  of  the  tree.  All 
Insects  will  drop  off  almost  instantaneously,  nor 
will  any  be  tempted  to  crawl  up  again.  Even  spar¬ 
rows  will  keep  away  if  the  leaves  have  been 
sprinkled  as  aforesaid. 

Experiments  are  being  made  as  to  the  efficacy  of 
chloride  of  lime  compared  with  sulphur  as  a  reme¬ 
dy  for  the  vine  disease,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
aphis  or  vine-fretter. — Deutscher  Telegraph. 


Material  for  Pickles. 


There  is  a  prejudice  against  pickles,  perhaps  it  is 
because  boarding-school  girls  of  a  sickly  hue,  are 
said  to  dispose  of  marvellous  quantities  of  them. 
Whatever  the  prejudice,  it  is  not  well  founded.  It 
is  a  blessed  discovery  that  salt  and  vinegar  will  car¬ 
ry  over  something  of  the  greenness  of  Summer  in¬ 
to  the  barren  Winter.  Almost  any  vegetable  pre¬ 
served  in  good  cider  vinegar,  (not  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,)  is  a  healthful  condiment,  and  aids  digestion. 
There  is  nothing  better  than  the  cucumber,  and  the 
vines  are  full  of  these  now.  Pick  them  while  small, 
and  preserve  in  strong  brine.  Cabbage  makes  a 
good  pickle,  but  we  cau  keep  this  fresh  through  the 
winter,  and  use  raw,  which  is  better.  Peppers,  the 
thick-skinned  squash  variety,  are  almost  indispensa¬ 
ble  in  the  pickle  jar.  We  would  suggest  onions, 
were  not  the  prejudice  against  and  the  love  for  this 
Egyptian  esculent  universal.  Then  come  mangoes, 
prepared  from  green  fleshed  melons,  well  stuffed 
with  cabbage,  horse-radish,  nasturtiums,  white 


mustard  and  spices.  Tins  suits. us  a  shade  better 
than  cucumbers.  Beans  in  the  pod,'  peaches  not 
quite  ripe,  butternuts  and  hickory  nuts,  in  the  very 
green  state — and  last,  but  not  least,  tomatoes'  make 
good  pickles.  This  list  is  extended  by  other  recipes 
in  this  number ;  but  these  will  enable  the  thrifty 
housewife  to  fill  the  pickle  barrel. 


String  Beans  and  Green  Corn  in  Brine. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  string  beans  can  be 
kept  in  salt,  the  same  as  cucumbers.  When  of 
suitable  size  for  cooking,  pick  and  string  them,  and 
break  in  small  pieces,  as  for  ordinary  boiling,  and 
pack  in  firkins  or  stone  jars,  using  a  layer  of  salt, 
two  inches  in  depth  of  beans,  more  salt,  and  so  on 
until  the  vessel  is  filled,  covering  with  a  good  coat¬ 
ing  of  salt.  Over  this  place  a  board  cover,  kept 
down  by  a  stone  or  other  weight.  The  salt  soon 
extracts  sufficient  water  from  the  beans  to  cover 
the  whole  with  brine,  in  which  condition  they  will 
keep  for  a  year,  if  required.  To  prepare  them  for 
cooking,  soak  in  water  over  night,  and  if  too  salt 
freshen  in  more  water  before  boiling.  Green  corn 
ears  may  also  be  preserved  in  salt,  and  when  re¬ 
quired  for  use,  soak  till  freshened,  and  boil. 

Cucumbers,  for  pickles,  may  be  put  in  with  the 
beans,  thus  saving  an  extra  firkin ;  as  they  are 
pickled  in  precisely  the  same  manner,  freshening  in 
water,  and  putting  in  vinegar,  with  or  without 
spices  before  using. 


Various  Recipes. 

Tomato  Catsup.— Select  well-ripened, 
smooth  tomatoes,  boil  with  a  very  little  water  un¬ 
til  tender,  remove  the  skin,  and  rub  the  contents 
through  a  fine  wire  seive  to  separate  the  seeds.  To 
each  bushel  of  the  fruit  add  2  quarts  cider  vinegar, 
2  lbs.  salt,  %  lb.  black  and  2  oz.  Cayenne  pepper,  3 
grated  nutmegs,  %  lb.  allspice,  6  finely  chopped 
onions,  and  3  lbs.  brown  sugar ;  boil  the  whole  for 
1  hour,  stirring  it  frequently,  and  strain  again 
through  the  wire  seive.  When  cold,  bottle  and  set 
awayin  a  cool  place.  It  is  readyfor  immediate  use, 
or  it  may  be  kept  a  year. 

Sweet  Infefiletl  Quinces.--1 The  most 
common  use  of  quinces  is  as  sweet  preserves.  They 
also  answer  a  good  purpose  when  sliced  up  and 
mixed  in  small  quantities  with  apple-sauce,  giving 
the  whole  a  pleasant,  aromatic  flavor.  They  make 
a  good  pickle,  also.  Boil  in  vinegar  with  sugar,  and 
add  cloves,  cinnamon,  etc.,  to  suit  the  taste.  The 
best  way  is  to  pare  and  quarter  them  and  cut  out 
the  cores.  Boil  10  pounds  of  fruit,  adding®  pounds 
of  sugar,  and  about  4  pints  vinegar,  one  ounce  of 
stick  cinnamon,  and  %  ounce  of  cloves.  When 
well  boiled,  put  in  a  jar  and  pour  over  the  syrup. 

Baked  Quinces. — This  fruit  may  be  baked 
like  apples,  adding  syrup,  or  sugar  and  water,  while 
baking.  Certainly  every  one  who  likes  a  sour  baked 
apple,  will  relish  a  baked  quince.  They  are  very- 
good  simply  baked,  and  eaten  with  powdered  sugar. 

To  l>ry  Sweet  Apples.— Bake  as  for  the 
table,  then  dry  in  a  brick  oven.  Theymay  be  soaked, 
heated,  water  dried  away,  and  restored  very  nearly 
to  the  condition  of  a  fresh  baked  apple.  Stewed  in 
more  syrup,  they  make  a  much  richer  sauce  than 
the  common  dried  apples. 

Peach  Jelly.— Pare  well-ripened  peaches 
and  remove  the  pits ;  boil  the. fruit  until  quite  soft 
in  water  enough  to  cover  it ;  strain  through  a  coarse 
bag  and  add  1  lb.  white  sugar  .to  each  quart  of  the 
liquid,  boiling  down  until  upon  trial  it  stiffens  when 
cooled.  If  it  does  not  stiffen  sufficiently,  add  a  lit¬ 
tle  isinglass.  Putinjellyglasses,  tumblers  or  bowls, 
and  paste  white  paper  over  them.  After  setting  a 
short  time  in  the  sun,  preserve  in  a  cool,  dark  place. 

351  :tcld( ewy  Jain. — Blackberries,  in  almost 
any  form,  and  wine  made  from  them,  are  very 
.pleasant  and  wholesome,  and  besides  are  conceded 
to  be  good  medicine  for  the  “  Summer  complaint,” 
and  housewives  aud  nurses  look  out  for  a  good 
stock  of  blackberry  jam.  It  is  easily  made,  and 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  keeping  it.  To  each  pound 
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of  ripe  fruit,  stewed  in  a  porcelain  kettle  for  five 
minutes,  add  1  lb.  light  brown  sugar,  and  mash  the 
contents  fine  with  a  strong  iron  or  wooden  spoon 
while  still  upon  the  Are.  When  well  mixed  and 
boiled  15  minutes  longer,  stirring  -  it  well  in  the 
mean  time,  fill  the  jars  or  glasses,  and  set  away. 

For  the  American  Agriculturist. 

The  Farmer’s  Lot. 

What  joy  the  farmer  finds  ! 

He  views  green  acres  around  him  lie 
Broadly  beneath  the  open  sky, 

And  not  a  fetter  binds 
His  free  and  stalwart  frame. 

No  blush  or  tinge  of  shame 
E’er  rested  on  that  cheek  of  thine, 

Or  any  angry  flush  of  wine, 

That  sets  the  blood  oh  flame', 

Strong  reaper  of  the  grain  ! 

Thy  limbs  are  free  from  pain, 

Apd  thine  are  sinews  stout  as  steel, 

Which,  while  they  keenly  feel, 

All  their  young  strength  retain, 

Because  thou  art  a  man, 

Created  on  God’s  plan ; 

And,  like  a  denizen  of  air 
Living,  that  chainless  joy  to  share, 

Which  in  those  days  began, 

When  Adam  trod  the  ground, — 

That  sacred  soil  he  found, 

So  beautiful  from  God’s  own  hand, 

That  lovely,  green,  unwounded  land,— 

By  full  fruition  crowned. 

Blest  is  the  farmer’s  toil ! 

He  cultivates  the  soil, 

And  lives  contented  with  his  lot, 

Cast  in  one  dear,  delightful  spot, 

Far  from  the  world’s  turmoil— 

And  him  no  avarice  binds. 

Such  joy  the  farmer  finds  ; 

And  he  will  find  it  to  the  last, 

Till  life  and  all  its  cares  be  past, 

Its  healthful  labor  done, 

And  rest  immortal  won. 

Fort  Washington,  July  7,  1862.  Paiik  Benjamin. 


The  Editor  with  his  Young1  Readers. 

A  LETTER  FROM  MR.  JUDD,  NOW  IN  ENGLAND. 

London,  England,  July  1862. 

Dear  Young  Readers  : — When  I  left  home  the 
last  of  May,  I  did  not  intend  to  write  anything  for 
the  Agriculturist.  All  my  friends  thought  that  I  had 
worked  steadily  so  long  that  I  must  lay  down  the 
pen  and  rest  my  brain  a  little  while.  I  also  wanted 
to  devote  sometime  entirely  to  gathering  informa¬ 
tion  that  might  be  useful  in  furnishing  matter  for 
the  paper  hereafter.  But  it  seems  so  long  since  I 
addressed  you  that  I  shall  venture  to  break  over 
the  “  rules  ”  and  have  a  little  chat  with  you ....  I 
have  seen  so  much  to  talk  about  that  I  know  not 
where  to  begin. — Perhaps  a  few  items,  gathered  here 
and  there,  may  interest  you. — The  passage  across 
the  Atlantic,  in  the  Great  Eastern,  was  very  pleas¬ 
ant.  The  great  ship  was  itself  a  constant  wonder. 
In  length  it  will  more  than  reach  across  a  square 
field  of  10  acres.  We  very  frequently  took  a  walk 
of  over  a  mile -by  going  only  four  times  around  the 
deck.  The  ship  is  so  wide  that  three  harns  or 
houses  each  40  feet  long  can  be  set  end  to  end  across 
[•its  middle.  With  our  small  load  of  about  1000 
persons,  3000  tuns  of  wheat,  2000  tuns  of  butter, 
cheese,  etc.,  and  4000  tuns  of  coal,  the  vessel  sunk 
into  the  water  about  26  feet,  leaving  28  feet  of  her 
hight  still  above  the  water.  She  would  float  with 
the  weight  of  more  than  250,000  men  on  hoard.  Yet, 
great  as  is  this  vessel,  with  all  the  weight  of  the 
iron  of  which  she  is  built,  of  her  mammoth  engines 
and  other  apparatus,  she  moved  along  through 
the  water  at  the  rate  of  350  to  400  miles  a  day,  (al- 
Enost.as  fast  as  a  railway  ear),  and  yet  as  easily  and 
gracefully  as  a  swimming  duck  or  swan.  The  pad¬ 
dle  wheels  on  the  sides,  and  the  screw  propeller  un¬ 
derneath,  never  stopped  an  instant  in  9)4  days, 
from  Sandy  Hook  bar  New-York,  to  “Bell  Buoy,” 
off  Liverpool,  When  the  wind  blew  hardest 


against  the  sails,  we  could  scarcely  feel  any  motion. 
When  there  was  little  wind,  the  great  ocean  waves 
coming  across  our  path  would  gently  roll  the  ship 
from  side  to  side.  Standing  on  the  side  then  was 
like  being  on-  the  end  of  a  see-saw  plank,  a-going 
gently  up  and  down  once  in  10  to  12  seconds.  We 
did  not  enjoy  .  e  supposed  good  medicinal  effects 

of  sea-sickness _ ’’’he  first  three  days  nothing  but 

water  and  fog  could  be  seen.  Then  we  crossed  the 
south  point  of  the  “  Newfoundland  Banks.”  These 
do  not  come  very  near  the  surface,  so  that  vessels 
go  right  on  them.  At  one  place  we  saw  nearly  50 
vessels  catching  codfish  with  long  lines  let  down 
to  the  deep  banks. — The  first  day  we  went  directly 
east  from  New-York  or  Sandy  Hook;  the  second 
and  third  a  little  north  of  east,  and  the  next  a  little 
more  northward,  to  latitude  45°,  and  longitude  45°, 
after  which  we  steered  straight  to  the  south  point 
of  Ireland  (Cape  Clear),  which  was  the  first  land 
seen  in  8)4  days.  It  took  another  day  to  go  up  the 
Irish  Sea  or  Channel,  between  Ireland  and  the  West 
Coast  of  Wales  and  North  England.  It  may  inter¬ 
est  you  to  take  down  your  maps  and  trace  out;  a 
ship’s  course  across  the  ocean.  Most  steamships  go 
a  little  further  north,  crossing  over  the  northern 
part  of  the  great  Newfoundland  Banks,  and  passing 
near  Cape  Race.  We  kept  a  little  further  south, 
because  in  early  Summer  icebergs,  that  is,  great 
mountains  of  ice,  come  floating  down  from  the 
North,  and  ships  sometimes  strike  against  these  in 
a.thick  fog.  This  is  about  the  only  danger  in  cros¬ 
sing  the  Atlantic  in  a  good  ship  during  Summer. 
You  will  see  that  when  in  latitude  and  longitude 
45°,  we  were  only  15  degrees  south  of  Greenland. 
Even  in  June  the  winds  came  down  from  the  north 
as  cold  as  a  January  blast  in  New-York.  We  had 
to  put  on  two  sets  of  flannel,  as  well  as  overcoats 
and  shawls  to  keep  warm  when  walking  on  deck. 
During  the  passage  we  had  meetings,  singing  con¬ 
certs,  discussions,  mock  trials,  etc.,  and  the  time 
passed  rapidly  and  pleasantly  away.  There  was 
something  very  grand  in  looking  out  upon  the 
ocean,  that  seemed  to  meet  the  sky  all  around ;  and 
to  reflect  that  the  expanse  of  water  was  so  great 
that,  though  moving  over  nearly  400  miles  of  it 
daily,  no  land  was  in  sight  for  more  than  a  whole 
week.  What  must  be  the  great  Pacific  ocean! 
Nearly  a  thousand  ships  ply  between  New-York  and 
Great  Britain,  yet  there  was  so  much  room  for  each 
that  we  saw  only  five  or  six-  of  them  in  our  whole 
trip !  As  we  went  up  the  Mersey  River  to  Liver¬ 
pool,  there  was  a  fine  spectacle.  Thousands  of  peo¬ 
ple  came  out  in  steamboats,  With  flags  flying  and 
bands  playing,  to  welcomethe  Leviathan  ship,  while 
for  many  miles  both  banks  of  the  river  were  crowd¬ 
ed  with  tens  of  thousands  of  people  waving  their 
hats  and  handkerchiefs,  and  cheering  as  we  passed; 
The  ships  in  the  river  “  manned  their  yards,”  that 
is,  all  the  sailors  climbed  up  the  ropes,  and  on  to 
the  masts  and  yards,  or  cross  beams— looking  at  a 
little  distance  like  flocks  of  huge  birds  in  the  rig¬ 
ging.  Such  was  our  welcome  to  the  Old  World. 

Liverpool  is  a  pretty  large  city,  containing  near¬ 
ly  400,000  inhabitants.  It  is  206  miles,  by  railroad, 
northwest  from  London.  It  is  a  great  seaport,  re¬ 
ceiving  and  sending  out  more  than  $300,000,000 
worth  of  merchandise  every  year.  It  is  more  close¬ 
ly  connected  with  America  than  any  other  city  of 
Europe,  over  one-third  of  all  its  trade  being  with 
New-York  City.  The  “Docks”  of  Liverpool  are 
noted.  The  tide  rises  and  falls  20  to  30  feet  in  the 
river.  The  chief  docks  resemble  Canal  Locks  ;  that 
is,  they  are  great  stone  basins  or  channels,  into  which 
ships  are  floated  at  high  water,  and  then  the  gates 
are  shut  so  that  when  the  tide  falls  the  ships  re¬ 
main  floating  in  the  water  retained  by  the  gates. 
At  a  little  distance,  the  long  rows  of  ships  look  as 
if  bedded  in  the  soil.  When  unloaded,  and  loaded 
again,  the  gates  are  opened  at  high  water,  and  the 
vessels  are  floated  out  into  the  river.  When  they 
wish  to  examine  or  repair  the  bottom  of  a  vessel, 
they  have  only  to  let  the  water  off  through  trap 
doors,  as  the  tide  falls,  and  the  vessel  is  left  high 
and  dry.  The  gates  and  traps  being  then  closed,  the 
water  does  not  flow  in  at  the  next  rise  of  the  tide. 

I  shall  not  have  room  to  tell  you  more  about  this 
city,  and  can  give  only  a  few  notes  about  other  cit¬ 


ies.  I  went  southwest  from  Liverpool  about  100 
miles,  to  Holyhead,  passing  through  the  north  part 
of  Wales,  and  on  cars  through  the  great  Brittania 
Tubular  Bridge.  This  Bridge  is  an  iron  tube  1513 
feet  long,  over  the  Menai  Straits,  from  Wales  to 
the  Island  of  Anglesey.  It  is  made  of  wrought  iron 
plates  riveted  together,  and  is  so  strong  that  a  long- 
train  of  cars  passes  rapidly  through  it,  100  feet 
above  the  water.  Wales  is  a  hilly  country ;  we 
passed  right  under  several  high  hills  through  tun¬ 
nels,  some  of  them  a  few  rods  and  some  nearly  a 
mile  long.  The  houses  are  mostly  stone,  and  few 
of  .them  are  more  than  one  story  high.  I  could 
hardly  understand  the  people  at  the.  railway  sta¬ 
tions,  though  they  talk'the  English  language.  They 
pronounce  words  differently  from  us.  The  fields 
are  all  divided  by  hedges  and  ditches,  with  an  ocea- 
1  sional  stone  wall.  I  never  before  saw  so  many 
crows  aS  abounded  all  along  this  route.  (Mem.  All 
through  Great  Britain,  route  is  pronounced  rule. 
They  never  say  railroad  depot,  but  rail  way  sta¬ 
tion.  They  say  coaches  or  carriages,  and  not  cars. 
The  cars,  or  coaches,-  are  divided  into  rooms,  with 
two  seats  for  three  persons  each,  facing  each  other, 
so  that  half  must  ride  backward.  A  “  guard  ”  in  uni¬ 
form,  not  called  a  conductor,  rides  in  a  forward 
office  or  car.  Y our  tickets  are  shown  as  you  enter  a 
car,  you  are  then  locked  in,  and  near  the  end  of  the 
journey  .the  train  stops  and  a  station  agent  comes 
along,  unlocks  the  car,  takes  your  ticket,  and  the 
train  runs  into  the  station.  There  are  1st,  2nd,  and 
3d  class  coaches,  the  3d  class  having  no  cushions, 
and  but  poor  ones,  if  any,  in  the  2nd  class.  The3d 
class  fare  is  about  2  cents  a  mile ;  the  2d  class  3  to 
4  cents,  and  the  1st  class  4c.  to  6c.  a  mile.  They 
have  but  few  1st  class  coaches,  and  these  are  main¬ 
ly  designed  for  “Lords”  and  “  Nobles.”  Ameri¬ 
cans  being  all  nobleman,  and  accustomed  to  good 
car,g  at  home,  generally  get  in  among  the  “  Lords  ” 
and  “  Ladies”  of  this  country.) 

Passing  by  water  60  miles  from  Holyhead  in  An¬ 
glesey,  over  to  Dublin,  Ireland,  I  spent  some  time 
in  driving  all  round  the  city,  but  can  not  stop  to 
describe  it.  It  appears  more  like  New-York  than 
any  other  town  I  have  seen,  except  Liverpool,  per¬ 
haps,  though  the  buildings  are  mostly  built  of  stone, 
and  the  streets  narrower,  and  more  broken  up  and 
crooked  than  in  New-York. 

A  ride  of  about  60  miles  through  the  country 
from  Dublin  to  Belfast,  on  the  Northeast  coast  of 
Ireland,  was  interesting.  The  land  is  mostly  owned 
in  large  tracts  by  “  nobles”  or  “lords,”  and  rented 
out  to  tenants.  The  fields  are  small,  and  divided 
by  hedges.  The  country  houses  are  mostly  but  one 
low  story  high,  the  walls  of  dried  mud,  or  stone, 
and  covered  with  thatch,  that  is  a  thick  layer  of 
straight  straw,  for  a  roof.  The  people  appeared 
contented,  but  exhibited  none  of  that  activity  and 
enterprise  manifested  iu  America,  where  most  farm¬ 
ers  own  the  land  they  till.  There  is  considerable 
hilly  and  waste,  or  very  poor  land.  I  first  saw, 
here,  the  digging  of  turf  for  fuel.  Many  women 
and  children  (few  men)  were  out  cutting  up  the 
turf  into  nice  blocks  of  small  size,  and  piling  them 
up  to  dry,  for  burning  in  the  houses.  The  turf  is 
like  the  black  earth  of  our  swamps,  but  much  more 
compact  or  solid.  On  a  single  acre  there  were 
sometimes  20  to  30  families  piling  up  their  heaps. 

Approaching  Belfast,  the  great  linen  town  or  city, 
we  saw  hundreds  of  acres  of  grass  covered  with 
linen  cloth  bleaching  in  the  sun.  Our  finest  white 
linen  is  woven  in  the  brown  state,  and  bleached  af¬ 
terwards.  Flax  is  largely  grown  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Belfast.  The  manufacturers  send  it  out 
many  miles  into  the  surrounding  country  to  be 
spun,  and  much  is  spun  and  woven  by  machinery 
in  the  city.  I  visited  one  mill  where  1,600  men, 
women,  and  children  were  preparing  and  spinning 
and  weaving  flax— people  enough  fora  large  village 
all  in  one  establishment.  Much  of  the  linen  used 
in  our  country  comes  from  Belfast.  The  great  Lin¬ 
en  Hall,  and  the  celebrated  Ardoyne  Mills,  where 
are  woven  our  finest  damask  table  covers,  were  ex¬ 
ceedingly  interesting,  but  it  would  require  too  much 
room  to  describe  them  here. 

In  my  next  letter  I  purpose  to  tell  something 
about  Scotland,  and  the  great  City  of  London. 
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THE  STEPPING-  STONES  .—From  a  Painting  by  J.  J.  Jenkins,  entitled  “  Come  Along.” 

Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


The  scene,  our  young  readers  will  perceive,  is 
one  of  mountain  peasant  life.  The  back  ground  is 
charming,  the  stream  widening  to  a  lake,  the  birds, 
hovering  over,  the  quiet  waters  and  the  distant 
mountains.  “  What  a  nice  place  to  bathe,”  we  hear 
some  exclaim,  and  others,  “  There  must  be  trout  in 
that  lake,  the  waters  are  so  clear.”  Some  will  an¬ 
ticipate  a  little,  and  think  of  skating  and  cutting  ice. 

But  there  is  something  more  charming  here  than 
the  features  of  the  landscape,  and  even  the  young- 
folks,  who  arc  so  full  of  play,  will  see  it  when  they 
look  at  the  faces  of  the  mother  and  her  child.  They 
have  been  away  all  day  in  the  gram  fields  gleaning. 
The  little  girl  has  been  helping,  and  a  part  of  that 
goodly  bundle  of  wheat  is  the  result  of  her  industry. 
They  are  crossing  the  ford  that  leads  to  their  home, 
a  place  she  has  been  carried  over  so  often,  that 
she  thinks  she  must  have  help.  Tou  see  her  fear, 
and  the  suppressed  smile  of  the  mother  (whose 
hands  are  occupied  with  the  bundle),  encouraging 
her  to  take  the  step,  .and  she  must  help  herself 
or  be  left  behind.  The  artist  has  told  the  story  well, 
and  it  is  for  our  young  readers  to  apply  the  moral. 
.—There  is  a  time,  but  a  little  while  ahead  with  most 


of  our  young  readers,  when  you  can  not  have  the 
help  of  your  parents.  They  have  provided  for  all 
your  wants,  fed  you,  clothed  you,  taught  you,  and 
done  it  with  so  much  kindness  and  apparent  pleas¬ 
ure,  that  you  have  never  suspected  how  much  self- 
denial  and  labor  were  involved  in  your  comfort. 
Tou  could  not  live  without  them,  and  yet  you  must 
soon  learn  the  lesson  taught  the  child  in  the  picture, 
to  help  yourself. 

Parents  see  and  feel  this  more  than  you  do,  and 
so  they  lay  tasks  upon  you.  Had  they  always  carried 
you  in  their  arms,  you  would  never  have  learned  to 
Walk.  And  the  habit  of  self-support,  that  you  are  ac¬ 
quiring-  under  the  guidance  of  your  parents,  will 
soon  enable  you  to  take  care  of  yourselves. 

And  there  are  lessons  in  the  picture  for  our  older 
readers — that  mother  evidently  has  confidence  that 
her  child  will  take  the  steps,  and  get  over  safely, 
and  when  the  little  one  sees  that  look  of  confidence 
and  encouragement  in  her  face,  it  is  worth  a  thous¬ 
and  warnings  to  her — she  will  be  as  brave  and  as 
sure-footed  as  her  mother  thinks  her.  We  know 
of  parents  who  do  not  expect  much  of  their  chil¬ 
dren  .  They  fret  over  their  short-comings,  and  have 


no  patience  to  teach  them  better.  They  treat  them 
as  if  they  did  not  think  them  capable  of  doing  well, 
and  the  result  justifies  their  expectations.  If  that 
mother  screamed  at  the  child  that  the  water  was 
deep  and  the  rocks  slippery,  and  the  current  swift, 
and  that  she  must  take  care,  and  acted  as  if  she  did  j 
not  believe  she  would  get  over  safe,  would  the  lit- 
tie  thing  have  the  pluck  to  venture?  Probably 
not,  and  if  she  did  she  would  be  very  likely  to  slip. 

How  powerful  is  the  influence  of  example.  The 
mother  passes  on  before — the  daughter,  timorous,  1 
yet  strong-  in  confidence  in  the  mother,  follows  on  1 
the  slippery  way  across  the  water.  “  Come  along,”  j] 
the  mother  says,  and  so  the  artist  named  the  pic¬ 
ture.  Yes,  follow  thy  mother  child,  in  her  dili¬ 
gence  and  frugality,  and  in  all  her  moral  virtues,  as 
well  as  her  sure-footed  way  across  the  mountain 
stream.  Be  strong  to  do  as  she  says  ;  be  indepen-.i 
dent  to  do  right,  even  though  unaided  and  alone. 
Mothers,  so  lead  your  children  in  safe,  right  ways, 
that  you  can  trust  them  in  those  things  calculated 
to  try  their  courage  and  their  principles.  Tlieu 
heartily  give  them  that  confidence, with  your  own  ex¬ 
ample,  which  gives  both  moral  and  physical  power. 
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About  Kites. 

Who  ever  saw  a  boy  that  did  not  enjoy  kite-fly¬ 
ing  ?  We  never  did.  It  was  one  of  the  very,  pleas¬ 
antest  sports  of  our  boyhood,  and  we  hope  all  our 
young  readers,  particularly  the  boys,  enjoy  it  too. 
The  kite  is  a  toy  which  depends  upon  very  philo¬ 
sophical  principles.  And  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
skill  required  to  make  a  good  kite  and  fly  it  well. 
This  is  just  the  time  for  kite-flying,  for  the  grass  is 
mown,  and  the  grain  is  much  of  it  harvested,  so 
that  the  fields  are  clear,  and  there  is  room  enough 
to  raise  the  kite  without  doing  any  injury.  A  good 
kite  is  strong  and  light — and  of  such  a  shape  that  a 
great  surface  is  exposed  to  the  wind,  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  wood  in  the  frame.  A  square 
kite,  or  a  diamond-shaped  one,  or  a  six-cornered 
one,  are  each  better  than  a  bow-kite,  because  there 
is  so  much  wood  iu  the  bow,  that  it  is  hard  to  make 
a  bow-kite  that  will  fly  well  in  a  light  breeze.  Who¬ 
ever  makes  a  kite  should  take  care  to  make  it  per¬ 
fectly  symmetrical — that  is,  just  the  same  on  one- 
half  as  on  the  other,  just  as  heavy,  and  to  look  the 
same.  Select  straight-grained  pieces  of  pine  wood, 
have  them  of  very  even  size  throughout,  somewhat 
flat,  and  without  splits ;  as  light  as  you  think  they 
will  do.  For  a  square  kite,  cross  two  pieces  of  equal 
length  at  the  middle  of  each.  Tie  them  together 
with  shoemaker’s  “  waxed  ends  ”  if  you  can  get 
them ;  they  will  not  slip — and  it  is  not  best  to  cut 
notches  or  nail  them,  for  this  weakens  the  wood. 
Then  take  a  stout  linen  cord,  and  having  notched 
the  sticks,  on  the  ends,  pass  the  string  around,  and 
tic  it  as  tight  as  you  can  and  not  split  or  make  the 
sticks  bow,  and  drive  a  small  carpet  tack  into  each 
end  through  the  string.  Next  make  some  paste— 
which  is  done  thus  :  Take  a  tablespoonful  of  flour, 
put  it  in  a  teacup,  and  wet  it  with  a  little  cold  wa¬ 
ter,  and  stir  it  up  till  it  is  as  thin  and  smooth  as 
cream— then  stir  it  slowly  into  about  a  teacupful  of 
boiling  water  in  a  tin  cup,  which  is  kept  boiling. 
This  will  make  a  beautiful,  smooth,  clear  paste,  and 
if  you  stir  some  fine  salt  or  powdered  alum  into  it, 
it  will  keep  a  long  time.  When  the  paste  is  made, 
spread  .a  newspaper  out  on  the  clean  floor,  or  upon 
another  paper,  and  lay  your  kite-frame  upon  it,  then 
cut  the  paper  about  an  inch  larger  all  around  than 
the  cord.  Beginning  on  one  side,  spread  a  thin  coat 
of  paste  on  the  edge  of  the  paper,  and  paste  it  over 
the  cord;  then  do  the  opposite  side;  then  cut  the 
paper  at  the  corners  so  that  it  shall  fold  smooth, 
and  paste  the  other  edges ;  and  finally  paste  several 
narrow  strips  of  stout  paper  across  the  sticks  to 
keep  the  paper  from  tearing  off  or  rattling.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  have  the  paper  very  smooth  and 
tight,  and  if  the  paste  is' strong,  it  answers  some¬ 
times  to  dampen  the  paper  slightly  but  evenly 
when  it  is  pasted.  It  will  then  be  tight  as  a  drum¬ 
head.  To  make  a  diamond-kite,  have  one  stick 
about  %  as  long  as  the  other,  and  let  it  cross  % 
from  the  top  of  the  long  one.  Otherwise  make  it 
like  a  square  kite.  A  six  cornered  kite  has  usually 
two  long  sticks  of  equal  length  crossed,  and  one  a 
little  shorter,  crossing  at  the  same  point,  which  is 
above  the  middle  of  the  kite.  The  prettiest  way  to 
arrange  them  is  so  as  to  have  the  two  upper  ends 
of  the  long  sticks,  above  where  they  cross,  just 
as  long  as  the  ends  of  the  cross  piece,  and  the 
distance  between  the  lower  ends  of  the  long  pieces, 
not  so  wide  as  the  cross-piece  is  long. 

Fasten  the  line  to  strings  tied  to  the  sticks, 
going  through  the  paper,  so  that  it  may  be  slipped 
up  and  down,  and  the  amount  of  wind  the  kite 
holds  may  be  regulated  in  this  way — the  higher  it 
is  “  hung  ”  the  less  wind  it  will  hold,  but  the  more 
it  will  take  to  hold  it.  It  must  always  be  hung  above 
the  middle,  or  it  will  not  go  up.  W oolen  list,  which 
may  be  got  at  the  tailor’s  for  little  or  nothing, 
makes  the  best  tails— the  length  of  which  must  be 
regulated  according  to  the  strength  of  the  wind — 
and  so  must  the  strength  of  the  line  also,  for  a 
light  line  will  do  very  well  in  a  nearly  still  day,  but 
when  the  wind  blows  hard,  the  line  must  be  strong, 
or  the  fruits  of  much  labor  will  be  lost.  We  shall 
have  more  to  say  about  kites,  and  lanterns  to  send 
up  attached  to  them,  at  another  time,  but  now, 
will  only  caution  you  not  to  make  too  large  ones. 
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For  tflae  Guesserg. 


Illustrated  Rebus. — No.  15. — Above  is  a  Rebus  which 
is  a  very  good  one,  but  it  will  tax  the  ingenuity  of 
a  very  good  guesser  to  solve  it.  Still  some  parts  of 
it  are  very  easy,  and  by  patience,  we  think,  it  may 
all  be  worked  out. 


Mock  Puzzle. — No.  16. — Out  of  5  squares  like  this 
One,  which  is  in  two  pieces  as  shown,  construct  a 
perfect  square. — Contributed  to  the  American  Ag¬ 
riculturist  by  Michael  Beyerley,  Portsmouth,  Ohio. 


What  is  a  Labyrinth  ?  It  is  a  place  where,  by 
means  of  the  complicated  character  and  many  in¬ 
tricate  windings  of  the  paths,  a  person  is  likely  to 
be  lost  or  so  bewildered  that  he  can  not  find  his  way 
out  or  in  without  some  clue.  There  were  some  fa¬ 
mous  underground  labyrinths  or  mazes  in  olden 
times — one  near  lake  Moeris  in  Egypt  had  about 
3,000  separate  chambers.  Our  young  readers  who 
have  studied  English  history  will  remember  about 
the  beautiful  daughter  of  Lord  Clifford,  called  fair 
Rosamond,  the  favorite  of  King  Kenry  II,  who 
built  for  her  a  house  approached  by  a  Labyrinth,  at 
Woodstock,  where  she  lived,  while  the  jealous 
Queen  Eleanor  could  not  find  where  she  was.  Well, 
we  do  not  think  any  body  knows  in  what  way  this 
labyrinth  was  constructed ;  but  we  have  received 
the  accompanying  sketch  of  Fair  Rosamond’s  laby¬ 
rinth,  and  though  the  bower  in  the  center  in  which 
she  is  said  to  have  lived  has  been  changed  to  a  tem¬ 


ple  of  Liberty,  we  think  it  will  please  and  perhaps 
puzzle  some  of  the  boys  and  girls  to  find  their  way 
in  without  crossing  a  line. 

Tlie  Play  of  tlie  Elements. 

This  is  one  of  those  games  which  sharpen  the  wits 
and  promote  sociability.  It  may  be  familiar  to  some 
of  our  young  readers,  but  probably  not  to  many  of 
them.  Our  young  friends  know  from  w'hat  we 
have  told  them  about  elements,  that  air  and  earth 
are  not  elements  at  all.  Yet  the  Ancient  Philo¬ 
sophers  considered  them  so,  stating  that'  there 
were  four  elements,  fife,  air,  earth,,  and  water,  so 
these  are  often  called  the  elements.  The  same  game 
is  often  played  and  called  11  Fish,  flesh,  fowl.” 

“  Let  the  company  sit  iu  a  circle ;  when  all  are  pre¬ 
pared,  the  beginner  of  the  proceedings  takes.ahand- 
kerchief,  arid,  looking  at  some  one  as  if  he  were 
about  to  throw  it  at  him,  darts  it  at  another,  crying 
“Air!”  or  (whatever  element  he  chooses,  air,  earth 
or  water,)  “  one,  two,  three,  four;  five, 
six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  tent”  The 
other,  if  he  be  ready-witted,  will  an¬ 
swer  before  the  numbers  are  over, 
“sparrow,”  or  the  name  of  some 
other  inhabitant  of  the  “element” 
named ;  but  often  when  taken  by  sur¬ 
prise,  he  will  stammer,  remain  in  a 
state  of  stupid  perplexity,  or  give  the 
name  of  a  four-footed  beast  as  an  in¬ 
habitant  of  the  air.  If  he  makes  a 
mistake,  he  pays  a  forfeit,  but  at  any 
rate  throws  the  handkerchief  in  his 
turn  and  soon  meets  with  plenty  of 
companions  in  misfortune,  whose  for¬ 
feits  in  a  pile  on  the  table  must  shortly 
be  redeemed.  This  play  creates  much 
amusement,  and  quickens  the  wits.” 
Mns.  J.  F.  Jennings,  Brighton,  Mich. 

Tlie  Horse  and  tlie  9. ion. 

The  following  interesting  anecdote  is 
from  an  article  which  appeared  some 
time  since  in  Blackwood’s  Magazine : 
“  There  were  some  horses  on  board 
belonging  to  Major  Kemball,  the  Con¬ 
sul  General  at  Bagdad,  one  of  which 
got  loose  and  leaped  overboard  just 
at  dawn.  The  steamer  was  then  about 
half  way  to  Bagdad,  and  getting  un¬ 
der  way,  after  anchoring  as  usual  for 
the  night.  The  horse  was  not  mis¬ 
sed  for  half  an  hour,  but  was  then  descried 
ashore,  in  what  seemed  very  unpleasant  proxim¬ 
ity  to  a  splendid  lion.  The  lion  circled  round 
and  round  him,  always  closing  in.  The  horse 
remained  motionless,  beyond  turning  his  head  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  watch  the  lion’s  movements.  Suddenly 
the  latter  gave  a  tremendous  bound,  but  the  horse 
was  too  quick  for  him,  and  escaped  with  a  slight 
scratch  ;  but  instead  of  galloping  away,  he  only 
went  a  hundred  yards,  and  again  stood  still.  The 
lion  commenced  his  former  tactics  with  a  similar 
result,  only  his  bound  was  less  vigorous  this  time. 
The  horse  did  not  even  yet  take  completely  to  his 
heels ;  he  seemed  either  tied  by  some  strange  fas¬ 
cination,  or  inclined  to  tantalize  an  enemy  from 
whom  a  few  minutes’ .canter  would  have  entirely 
freed  him.  Again  the  lion  commenced  his  circles, 
but  ere  they  were  narrowed  to  springing  distance  a 
party  had  landed  from  the  steamer,  and  the  instant 
the  horse  had  descried  them  he  came  galloping  down, 
while  the  lion  stalked  away  toward  the  jungle.” 
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Thermometer  at  6  A.  M.,  New-Tork. 

(Observations  carefully  made  upon  a  standard  Ther¬ 
mometer  (Fahrenheit.)— r  indicates  rain— s,  snow.] 
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Advertisements  to  be  sure  of  insertion  must  be  re¬ 
ceived  at  latest  by  the  loth  of  the  preceding  month- 
TEEMS— (invariably  cash  before  insertion) : 

Fifty  cents  pe? line^if space  for  'eanh* insertion . 

One  whole  column  (145  lines),  or  more,  $60  per  column.  . 
^"Business  Notices,  Eighty  cents  per  line  of  space. 


SITUATION  WANTED.— By  a  practical  Vintner, 

►^Gardener,  Florist,  and  Nurseryman,  thoroughly  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  culture  of  grapes,  has  a  practical  Knowledge  of 
Nursery  business,  etc.,  etc.  A  situation  as  superintendent, 
or  to  take  charge  of  a  vineyard  on  shares  preferred.  Infer¬ 
ence  as  to  ability  and  character  furnished.  Address  A.  B. 
C„  Box  131,  Versailles.  Woodford  Co.,  Ky. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 

IMMEDIATELY  in  every  County  to  sell  Gra 
grown  at  the  New-England  Grape  Nursery.  A 
felligent  men  can  make  from  $5  to  $10  per  day,  ca 
for  our  Nursery,  Reference- - 


WM.  PERRY  &  SON,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


and  For  new  Catalogue.  Fall  term  begins  Aug. 
s  EEV.  JOSEPH  E.  KING,  Fort  Edward,  N.  Y. 


r  The  29th  year  will  begin  Sept.  Uth.  — 

in  thorough  English  education,  Painting,  Drawing,  and  Vo- 
al  and  Instrumental  Music  are  unsurpassed  in  the  West. 
lev.  Jacob  Little,  D.  D„  and  the  other  officers  of  the  board 
if  Trustees,  except  one.  were  elected  in  1836.  The  expenses 
re  much  less  than  at  similar  Institutions.  Teachers  are  com- 
letent,  faithful,  and  experienced.  Address  W.  P.  KERR, 
L  M„  Granville,  Licking  Co.,  Ohio. 


NOW  READY, 

PARSON  BROWNLOW’S 

WOIDERFUL  BOOK. 

One  Volume.  Containing  upwards  of  450  pages,  12  superior 
Engravings,  an  excellent  Steel  Portrait,  &c.  Beautifully 
printed  on  fine  white  paper,  and  handsomely  bound  in  mus¬ 
lin.  Price  $1.25. 

•  Sent  free ,  by  return  mail ,  on  receipt  of  price. 

AGENTS  WANTED, 

In  every  City,  Town,  Village,  and  County,  to  sell  this  thrill¬ 
ing  and  remarkable  work.  Address 

GEORGE  W.  CHILDS,  Publisher, 
638  and  G30  Chestnut-street,  Philadelphia. 

APPLEGATE  &  CO.,  Cincinnati, 
Publishers  for  the  West. 

S2T1  Papers  copying  will  receive  the  work. 


KTJSSIA  OR  BASS  MATS,  SELECTED  Ex¬ 
pressly  for  budding  and  tying,-  GUNNY  BAGS, 
TWINES,  HAY  KOPES,  &c.,  suitable  for  Nursery  purposes, 
for  sale  in  lots  to  suit  by  D.  W.  M  ANWARING, 

Importer,  248  Front-st.,  New-Tork. 


FARM  PRODUCE. 

SOLD  ON-  COMMISSION, 

Sucli  as  Flour,  Butter,  Cheese,  Lard,  Provisions  of  all  kinds, 
Grain,  Eggs,  Poultry,  Game,  &c.,  &c. 

ISAAC  EMENS,  226  FRONT-ST.,  NEW- YORK. 
Refers  to  tho  Editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 

“  R.  S.  Williams,  President  MarketBank,  New-York. 


S.  15.  COWOVJEK, 

260,  261,  and  262  West  Washington 
Market,  foot  of  Fulton-st.,  N.  Y. 
COMMISSION  PRODUCE  DEALER. 

All  kinds  of  Country  Produce  sold  ojnComm 


.lOSSAM  CARPENTER, 

PRODUCE  COMMISSION  MERCHANT, 

One  block  above  Erie  Rail-road  Pier,  32  Jay-st„  New-York. 
Buys  and  sells  on  commission  every  description  of  Country 


&M.  Bank,  Phil.,  Pa.  L.  I 


mwicli-st.,  N.  Y.  E.  M.  L 


r.  Y.  R.  J.  Law,  Banker,  New-York. 


'd  &  Co.,  110  Broadway^ 


A  AAIAJABSjLlG  VASRIETY  OF 
WINTER  SPELT. 

This  grain  yields  two  bushels  to  the  shag  (shock).  Forfam- 
fly!  noi-6  by 

Price  ner  package^  1  oz.  12c.;  2^oz. _20cg  4  oz. 

i  price.  y 

D.  GOOD,  Emigsville,  York  Co.,  Pa. 


Give  full  and  plain 


TUfllASI®  SEE®.— RED  TOP,  WHITE 
FLAT,  YELLOW  STONE,  PURPLE  TOP  RUTABAGA, 
ASHCROFT’S  SWEDISH,  SKIRVING’S  SWEDISH,  and 
other  good  varieties. 

PRIME  SEED  BUCKWHEAT. 

New-York  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store, 

189  &  191  Water-st.,  New-York. 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Tools  of  every  description. 


Treatise  on  Sorghum  Wine, 

WITH 

A  RECIPE  FOR  MAKING  IT, 

Now  offered  for  sale.  I  will  dispose  of  Individual,  Manu¬ 
facturers,  County  and  State  Rights. 

Sorghum  wine  has  taken  the  country  by  surprise,  not  only 
on  account  of  its  production  from  this  plant,  but  of  its  supe¬ 
rior  quality.  It  has  been  examined  at  the  State  Sorghum 
Convention  of  Ohio,  January  7.  1862,  and  highly  commend¬ 
ed.  It  has  been  exhibited  to  wine  connoisseurs  in  Columbus, 
Cincinnati,  Springfield,  Cleveland,  New-York,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore  and  Washington.  It  has  not  only  surprised  them 
but  received  their  unqualified  commendation.  It  has  been 
used  by  Physicians  in  cases  of  sickness  with  entire  satisfac¬ 
tion,  because  of  its  purity  and  healthfulness.  And  dyspep¬ 
tics,  some  of  whom  have  been  restored  to  health  bv  the  use 
of  a  few  gallons,  have  given  harmonious  testimony  of  its 
beneficial  effects. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

From  Hon.  William  B.  Hubbard,  of  Columbus,  O.,  Presi¬ 
dent  U.  S.  Agricultural  Society. 

Columbns,  March  31, 1862. 

Rev.  A.  Myers-Dear  Sir:  The  sample  of  Sorghum  Wine, 
left  by  you  with  me,  lias  been  submitted  to  several  good  wine 
judges,  who  tiave  visited  my  house,  and,  without  exception, 
has  met  with  decided  commendation.  Most  of  them  pro¬ 
nounce  the  aroma,  or  fragrance,  of  your  Wine  that  of  the 
Sherry,  the  minority  that  of  the  Maderia.  It  is  certainly  a 
fail-wine,  and  destined,  no  d— . > 


Portable  Evaporator. 
^Rev.^A.^Myers—Deai 


difficult  i 


March  15, 1 

- - your  Wine,  i 

iorghum  juice,  and  I  heartily  endorse  the  fact 
<-  — '’"'—-—'■  und  that  it  woul 
Maderia  . . . 


Hoping  that  you  will  not  fail  to  introduce  vour  \ 
Sorghum,  as  also  your  Wine  to  the  public  benefit, 

I  am  truly  your  most  obedient,  D.  M.  C 


COOK. 

- idividual Right  embraces  the  privilege  of  manufa 

ing  all  a  person  desires  for  his  own  family.  Price  $1.00. 

»  ir — -jfacturer's  Right  embraces  tiie  privilege  to  mai 
a  manufacturer  of  Sorghum  Syrup  can  while  he 

_ arm-  0-- —  * - 

inferior  ^Syi 

ip^  County  or  State  Rigid 

Si'V  °  manu  aR 


Manufacturer's  Right  embraces  'the  privilege 

mufacturihg  Syruj 
-‘hrior  Sr — 

$251 10. 

re  privilege  of’ manufacturing  and  selling  Recipes  in’ said 

REFERENCES.— As  a  guarantee  of  honesty  and  ability  to 
perform  all  I  agree,  I 
- :  colleg 


of  Wittenbe 


e,  Springfield,  O.:  any  oftli 


Lutliei 


i  Mm 


the  Mian 


uberg  CoHcgu.  op  ,, 

- -  or  Bucyrus,  0.,  and  all  the  EfagUsI 

isters  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  especially  thos 
and  Wittenberg  Synods. 

Persons  desiring  the  use  of  this  recipe,  and  indicating  the 
privilege  they  desire,  and  sending  the  amounts  to  me  by 
mail,  or  when  the  sum  exceeds  $5.00,  by  Express  or  draft, 
will  receive  by  return  mail  the  certificate  of  right,  and  about 
the  first  of  Sept,  the  recipe.  Every  subscriber  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  sign  an  obligation  of  secrecy  which  they  will  re¬ 
ceive  with  the  certificate  of  right  to  be  returned  to  me  when 
signed.  This  is  required  to  secure  to  me  mv  right  as  inven¬ 
tor.  Honest  men  will  not  hesitate  to  complv,  and  with  dis¬ 
honest  ones  I  wish  to  have  no  dealings.  Persons  well  known 
ing  up  a  club  of  Ten  or  more  sub- 
■  -  *  MYERS. 


swarded.  Addrei 


Springfield,  Ohio! 


rjgNIIE  AMERICAN  PUMP.— The  best  pump  for 
A  cisterns,  wells,  fire,  and  power.  Drawings  and  prices 
free.  J.  51.  EDNE Y,  476 '/.  Broadway,  New-York. 


WHEELER’S  COMBINED  THRESHER  AND 

CLEANER, 


HORSE  POWERS,  FAN  MILLS, 

Circulars,  containing  List  of  Prices,  Testimonials,  &c„  i 
on,  be  sent  by  mail.  Address 

GHIFFING  BROTHER  &  CO  , 

•  60  Courtland-st„  New-York, 


EXCELSIOR 

BURR  STONE  MILLS. 

(FOR  FARMERS  AND  MILLERS.) 

ANTI-FRICTION 

HOUSE  POWERS. 

Took  TEN  FIRST  PREMIUMS  at  Western  State  Fairs 
last  year,  and  are  justly  considered  superior  to  all  others. 

The  Mill  may  be  driven  by  horse,  water,  oi-  steam  power, 
doesits  '  ..  .  - 

lishmen 
largest  f 

for  farm  use  will  last  thirty  years,  ai 

THE  HORSE-POWER, 

Has  proved  itself  to  be  the  best  ever  invented. 1  The  Me 
tion  is  reduced'  by  IRON  BALLS,  so  arranged  in  all  the 
bearings,  that  the  whole  weight  of  the  castings  runs  upor 
them.  THREE  POUNDS  DRAUGHT,  at  the  end  of  a  ten- 
feet  lever,  will  keep  the  power  in  motion !  thus  permittinf 
the  ENTIRE  strength  of  the  horses  to  be  used  on  the  ma 
chine  to  be  driven.  One  Horse  will  do  as  much  work  oi 
this  power,  as  two  on  the  endless  Chain  Power.  IT  15 
PORTABLE,  and  may  be  used  in  the  field  as  well  as  ir 
the  house.  More  than  TWENTY-FIVE  PER  CENT  ofliorsi 


it  liable 


.  It  is 


o  get  oi 


,..$125 


Price  of  Power  for  1  to  8  horses  . . . ! 

The  $125  Power  will  drive  any  threshing  Machine. 
Every  Machine  is  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction, 
OK  TIIE  money  will  re  refunded. 

KEFEKJGNCES : 

Orange  Judd,  Editor  Am.  Agriculturist,  New-York  City. 

A.  B.  Conger,  (Late  Pres.  St.  Agr.  Soc.)  Haverstraw,  N.  Y. 
Miles  Weidman,  Pine  Grove,  N.  Y. 

F.  Mosohler,  Mount  Eaton,  Ohio. 

J.  E.  Tornay,  New-Baltimore,  Mich. 

E.  Whitney,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 

B.  F.  Griffin,  Manhattan  Kansas. 

m~  ON  ALL  ORDERS  RECEIVED  BEFORE  OCT.  1ST, 
1862,  THE  MACHINES  WILL  BE  DELIVERED  ANY 
WHERE  IN  N.  Y.  STATE,  OR  AT  ANY  PORT  ON  LAKE 
ERIE  OR  LAKE  MICHIGAN,  FREIGHT  PRE-PAID. 

Liberal  discount  to  agents.  State,  County,  and  Shop  Rights 
for  sale.  For  testimonials  and  further  information  see  May 
number  of  this  paper,  or  send  6tamp  for  niustrated  Circulars 
to  BENNET  BROTHERS, 

42  and  44  Greene-st„  New-York. 


MILL  STONE  DRESSING  DIAMONDS, 
Set  in  Patent  Protector  and  Guide. 

For  sale  by  JOHN  DICKINSON, 

Patentee  and  Sole  Manufacturer,  64  Nassau-st„  New-York 
ALSO  Manufacturer  of  GLAZIER’S  DIAMONDS. 


J.  E.  KARELSEN,  69  Nasi 


CIDER  MILLS  AND  WINE  PRESSES. 


Goodwin’s  Fruit.  Gatherers,  the  best  in  use. 
Potato  Plows,  Potato  Hooks,  Corn  Knives,  &c. 
Sorghum  Cane  Mills  and  Cook’s  Sugar  Eva- 


IIDER  PRESS  SCREWS.- 


_  _ _ - - - -  - 

more  juice  than  portable  presses.  Send  for  a  circular.  Mac 
by  L,  M.  ARNOLD,  Poughkeepsie  (N.  Y.)  Foundry. 


feet  long,  4  inches 

bring  out  a  third 
>r  a  circular.  Made 


CIDER  MAKERS !— Castings,  or  Mill  complete, 
for  a  cast  iron  Apple  Grinder  for  horse-power,  and 
screws  for  press,  the  best  thing  out,  very  rapid,  and  stone 
proof.  Address  BARSTOW&  PALMER,  Norwich,  Ct, 


J.  L.  BROWN’S 

STANDARD  SCALES. 

ESTABLISHED  40  YEARS. 

SCALES  adapted  to 


and  Apparat 
City  ma'- 
particuli 

&°F  ^ 

It.  KltOWN, 

No.  3  Barclay-st., 

Opposite  the 
Aston-  House, 

New-York, 


:nd  for  Descriptive - 

lining  testimonials,  &c., 
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Linsley’s  (RC 


BAKE 

PATENT 

FRUIT  JARS. 

SIMPLE,  RELIABLE,  AND  CHEAP. 

They  combine  the  advantages  and  yet  avoid 


■  &  Eodine, 


Wheeler  &  Wilson’s 

SEWING  MACHINES 


TEETH 

SJP©M  ALLEI’S  SYSTEM 


Bond-st.,  New-Y< 


sails 


sS:SSsS?£?-; 


^  SOUTH  DOWN^  SHEEP. 

the  uSby 


nboy  R.  R.)  fc 
from  New-Yc 

ill  be  in  readi 


J.  C.  TAYLOR,  I 


ITALIAN  QUEEN  BEES. 


CELt®BNovstLESS 


FARMERS’  WIVES 


WASHIM  MACHINE. 

SUPER-PHOSPHATE  OF  LIME, 


forni  quafity^alfdlnvite^da^s  or  chemicaf  ai?alys*is  J*  Un' 


PROVIDENCE  COMPANY’S  CONCEN- 


s te. 


For  testimonials  of  this  yaluTbleVertilizer  address^  H. 
ALLE1ST  &  CO.,  as  above. 
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FOR  THE 

IT arm,  Garden,  and.  Household. 


“  AGRICULTURE  IS  THE  MOST  HEALTHFUL,  MOST  USEFUL,  AND  MOST  NOBLE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  MAN.”-Waijiiin0to!i.  , 


ORANGE  JTIJD®,  A. ML, 

EDITOR  AND  PROPRIETOR. 
Office,  41  Park  Row,  (Times  Buildings.) 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1842. 

PuDlislied  both  in  English  and  German. 


( $1.00  PER  ANNUM,  IN  ADVANCE. 

SINGLE  NUMBER,  10  CENTS. 

(  For  Contents,  Terms,  etc.,  see  page  388. 
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US’-Sce  the  Last  Page,  this  month. 


“  Wouldst  thou  thy  vats  with  generous  j uice  should  froth? 
Respect  thy  orchards ;  think  not  that  the  trees 
Spontaneous  will  produce  an  wholesome  draught. 

Let  art  correct  thy  breed ;  from  parent  bough 
A  cion  meetly  sever  ;  after,  force 
A  way  into  the  crab  stock’s  close-wrought  graft 
By  wedges,  and  within  the  living  wound 
Enclose  the  foster  twig  ;  nor,  over-nice, 

Refuse  with  thy  own  hands  around  to  spread 

The  binding  clay ;  ere  long  their  differing  veins 

Unite,  and  kindly  nourishment  convey 

To  the  new  pupil ;  now  he  shoots  his  arms 

With  quickest  growth ;  now  shake  the  teeming  trunk, 

Down  rain  the  impurpled  balls,  ambrosial  fruit.” 

Phillips. 

With  all  that  is  said  and  sung  of  new  fruits, 
and  new  varieties,  there  is  danger,  perhaps,  that 
the  attention  will  be  diverted  from  that  oldest 
and  most  widely  distributed  fruit,  the .  apple. 
While  men  are  priding  themselves  upon  their 
splendid  pears  and  grapes,  apples  very  natural¬ 
ly  fall  into  the  back  ground.  Pears  take  the 
lead  in  the  discussions  at  the  Pomological  Soci¬ 
eties  and  make  the  biggest  show  at  the  horti¬ 
cultural  and  agricultural  fairs.  Tap  a  fruit 
grower  on  pears  or  strawberries  and  he  will  run 
freely;  on  apples  he  soon  dries  up.  He  will 
hold  you  by  the  hour  on  the  wonderful  per¬ 
formances  of  his  new  seedlings  from  the  Bart¬ 
lett  or  the  Diel,  but  has  no  enthusiasm  for  the 
apple.  It  is  given  over,  in  far  too  many  instances, 
to  farmers  and  unskillful  cultivators. 

Yet  the  apple  is  the  fruit  for  the  million,  and 
is  a  greater  source  of  wealth  to  the  nation  than 
any  other  fruit  we  cultivate.  It  came  over  with 
the  first  settlers  from  England,  and  we  very 
soon  find  traces  of  it  in  the  early  records  of  the 
colonies.  It  is  not  a  very  old  fruit,  even  in  the 
fatherland.  Leonard  Mascal  has  the  fame  of 
first  introducing  the  cultivated  apple  into  Eng¬ 
land,  about  the  year  1525,  less  than  a  hundred 


years  before  the  settlements  of  Jamestown  and 
Plymouth.  It  was  highly  prized  by  the  colo¬ 
nists,  and  it  was  the  ambition  of  every  settler 
who  owned  a  plantation,  to  have  his  orchard, 
and  his  cider-press.  The  liquor  seems  to  have 
been  prized,  both  here  and  in  England,  more 
highly  than  the  fruit.  The  orchard  suggested 
hogsheads  of  cider  fermeuting  in  the  cellar, 
rather  than  barrels  of  choice  winter  fruit  for 
family  stores,  or  waiting  a  market.  This  view 
of  the  uses  of  the  orchard  impressed  itself  upon 
the  whole  population,  and  cider  became  a  com¬ 
mon  drink  at  the  tables  of  rich  and  poor,  until 
the  dawn  of  the  Temperance  reformation  some 
thirty  years  ago.  The  fact  that  apples  were 
grown  principally  for  the  press,  made  cultivators 
careless  of  the  varieties.  An  apple  indifferent 
for  eating  made  a  fair  liquor,  and  seedling  were 
quite  as  likely  to  be  planted  as  grafted  trees. 
Indeed  many  of  the  old  orchards  of  the  second 
and  third  generations  arc  still  largely  made  up 
of  -seedlings.  Notwithstanding  the  low  aims 
of  the  cultivators,  the  apple  flourished  iu  our 
new  soil  and  climate,  beyond  all  that  the  colo¬ 
nists  had  ever  seen  in  the  old  country.  Many 
of  the  trees  raised  from  seed  bore  first-rate  fruit, 
and  we  are  indebted  to  chance  seedlings  for 
some  of  our  best  varieties.  Indeed  by  far  the 
larger  part  of  the  best  apples  upon  our  lists  are 
of  American  origin.  The  Newtown  Pippin  is 
generally  admitted  to  be  the  finest  apple  in  the 
world.  In  eating  qualities  the  Baldwin,  the 
Spitzenberg,  the  Northern  Spy,  King,  Swaar, 
and  Cogswell  are  not  much  behind  it. 

The  high  price  of  apples,  running  from  two  to 
five  dollars  a  barrel  for  good  winter  fruit,  is  a 
clear  indication  that  we  have  not  orchards 
enough.  We  believe  a  consultation  of  the  price 
list  would  show  a  pretty  steady  advance  for  the 
last  thirty  years,  notwithstanding  the  thriving 
business  doue  by  our  nurseries  and  the  immense 
number  of  orchards  planted.  For  this  there  are 
a  variety  of  causes.  The  extensive  disuse  of  ci¬ 
der  as  a  beverage  has  had  some  influence.  Some 
though  it  wrong  to  grow  a  fruit  so  liable  to  be 
perverted.  A  few  cut  down  their  orchards  as 
a  nuisance.  Many  thought  it  useless  to  plant 
orchards  when  there  was  no  longer  to  be  a  de¬ 
mand  for  cider.  Apples  were  so  plenty  and 
cheap  in  many  parts  of  the  country  that  the 
only  way  to  turn  them  into  money  was  to  make 
cider  of  them.  Good  winter  fruit  could  he  had 
iu  any  quantity  for  fifty  cents  a  barrel,  and  at 
that  price  it  would  not  pay  for  a  long  transpor¬ 
tation.  It  was  like  the  plethora  of  corn  upon 
the  prairies  away  from  railroads,  where  they  use 
it  for  fuel.  Few  thought  it  an  object  to  plant 
orchards  for  the  fruit  alone.  Apples  at  three 
dollars  a  barrel  iu  a  year  of  plenty  was  a  thing 
undreamed  of.  Most  of  the  old  orchards  plant¬ 
ed  in  the  last  century  have  ceased  to  be  produc¬ 
tive,  and  many  are  entirely  gone. 

And  while  the  orchards  have  been  decaying, 
our  population  has  been  rapidly  increasing,  and 


concentrating  more  and  more  in  cities  and  vil¬ 
lages,  where  apples  are  not  produced.  The  new 
lines  of  intercourse  by  rail  and  steamer  between 
city  and  country  have  advanced  the  price  of 
this  fruit,  and  -of  all  other  farm  products.  All 
classes  are  educated  to  the  use  of  this  fruit,  and 
it  is  felt  to  be  almost  a  necessity  of  living.  The 
demand,  though  not  as  large,  is  as  steady  as- for 
corn  or  potatoes.  Any  favored  region  that  pro¬ 
duces  a  surplus  of  apples,  in  a  year  of  scarcity, 
is  immediately  drained  of  its  treasures  at  high 
prices.  •  There  are  few  years  that  do  not  see 
thousands  of  barrels  sent  from  ceutral  and  west¬ 
ern  New-York  into  New-England,  and  in  years 
of  scarcity  apples  from  Ohio,  Michigau,  and 
farther  west,  find  a  good  market  in  the  east. 

The  demand  is  also  increased  by  new  facili¬ 
ties  for  drying  the  fruit.  This  is  done  not  only 
in  the  household  by  old  methods,  but  by  a  ma¬ 
chine  invented  for  the  purpose.  Immense  quan¬ 
tities  are  used  in  this  form  by  families;  and  for 
ship  stores,  in  long  sea  voyages.  It  pays  very 
well  iu  places  remote  from  railroads  when  the 
fruit  is  plenty,  to  send  it  to  market  dried. 

Besides  these  influences  working  at  home, 
there  is  an  ever-increasing  demand  for  Ameri¬ 
can  apples  abroad.  The  same  varieties. are  fair¬ 
er  and  finer  flavored  upon  our  side  of  the  water, 
and  several  of  our  American  apples  have  no 
rivals  iu  the  European  market.  Newtown  Pip¬ 
pins  are  sold  in  the  London  market  sometimes 
as  high  as  nine  dollars  a  barrel.  This  demand 
is  likely  to  increase  in  coming  years,  even  be¬ 
yond  our  ability  to  supply  it,  as  steam  commu¬ 
nication  multiplies.  Large  quantities  of  apples 
also  fiud  their  way  to  the  West  Indies,  and  to 
other  tropical  climates,  in  exchange  for  their 
fruits — oranges,  lemons,  pine-apples,  and  bana¬ 
nas.  These  fruits  in  our  cities,  brought  by  steam, 
are  a  fair  indication  of  the  abundance  of  ours  in 
their  seaports.  This  exchange  of  .the  fruits  of 
different  climates  is  one  of  the  beautiful  things 
of  commerce.  Pineapples  and  banauas  were 
unknown  to  multitudes  before  the  advent  of 
sea-going  steamers.  They  are  now  hawked 
about  the  streets  of  our  seaports  in  liand-carts 
and  wagons,  about  as  plenty  and  cheap  as  apples, 
and  fiud  their  way  to  our  remotest  villages. 

These  considerations  should  disabuse  our  minds 
of  the  notion  not  unfrequently  cherished,  that 
it  will  not  pay  to  plant  an  apple  orchard.  The 
market  is  in  no  great  danger  of  becoming  glutted. 
This  has  never  been,  and  is  still  less  likely  to 
be,  in  future  years.  The  uses  of  this  fruit  will 
increase  at  home,  and  both  in  the  dry  and  fresh 
state,  will  enter  still  more  largely  into  our  com¬ 
merce.  We  doubt  now  if  any  part  of  the  farm 
pays  as  well  as  the  thrifty,  well  cultivated  or¬ 
chard.  It  can  not  fail  to  pay  still  better  in  the 
future.  Our  hearts  warm  at  the  sight  of  this 
ruddy  fruit,  banging  from  the  loaded  trees,  and 
at  the  memories  that  cluster  around  it,  in  our 
younger  years— apple  parings  and  other  scenes 
of  social  festivity  by  the  farmer’s  fireside. 
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Containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  give  in  small  type 
and  condensed  form  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 


SPECIAL  ATTENTION,  is  invited  to 
the  business  notices  in  this  paper.  .  Sundry  General  Pre¬ 
miums  are  offered  on  pages  281-2.  Also  some  extra  pre¬ 
miums  of  value  at  this  time,  page  288.  Please  note  Straw¬ 
berry  Premiums,  Maps,  etc.  The  offer  of  the  remaining 
numbers  of  this  year  free  will  be  a  special  stimulus  to  new 
subscribers,  and  assist  in  making  up  premium  clubs.  Mr. 
Judd  will  be  home  in  season  to  take  the  general  oversight- 
of  the  next  issue  of  this  journal,  and  after  his  respite,  he 
will  doubtless  be  able  to  add  much  to  the  spirit  and  inter¬ 
est  of  the  future  numbers. 

Note  to  Crop  Kcporters.— We  earnestly 
Invite  all  to  fill  out  the  September  blanks,  and  with  spec¬ 
ial  care  as  the  final  reports  for  the  year.  These  reports 
are  the  most  reliable,  and  by  far  the  most  systematic  and 
complete  published  in  the  world.  They  are  looked  to  by 
dealers,  by  the  general  press  of  this  country  and  abroad. 
They  are  of  most  use,  however,  to  farmers  themselves, 
as  indicating  the  general  yield  of  the  different  crops,  and 
the  probable  prices.  The  September  reports  vary  some¬ 
what  from  the  previous  month,  in  giving  the  results  of 
the  haying  and  harvesting.  Please  send  them  in  prompt¬ 
ly  on  or  before  the  10th.  We  can  not  wait  for  those  ar¬ 
riving  after  the  15th. 

Sir.  Taylor’s  Sale  ami  Letting-  of 
Slieep,  on  September  3d,  should  not  be  forgotten  amid 
the  excitement  of  the  draft  and  other  war  matters.  The 
occasion  will  be  one  of  interest  both  to  those  desiring  to 
purchase  or  rent  South  Down  Sheep,  and  to  farmers  gen¬ 
erally.  In  England,  such  sales  and  lotteries  attract  hun¬ 
dreds  and  even  thousands  of  persons  from  all  parts  of  th 
kingdom  and  from  other  countries.  We  hope  to  meet  a 
large  delegation  of  our  readers  on  the  steamboat  which 
leaves  the  foot  of  Robinson-street  at  9  A.M.,  on  the  day  of 
sale.  For  particulars  see  advertisement  on  page  255, 
August  Agriculturist. 

-  • 

A  Convention  of  Wool  Growers  of 

Vermont  will  be  held  on  the  fair  ground  at  Rutland,  Sept. 
9th.  All  interested  in  the  production  of  wool  are  invited. 

American  Foniologicnl  Society. — 

The  Biennial  meeting'commencing  Sept.  17,  at  Boston, 
will  doubtless  be  attended  by  every  grower  and  lover  of 
fruit,  who  can  possibly  be  present.  This  society  has  done 
much  to  improve  the  growth  and  quality  of  our  fruit,  and 
Is  worthy  of  general  co-operation. 

Employments  for  Women.— Mr. 

Judd,  writing  from  Germany,  says :  “ _ I  have  noticed 

herefand  indeed  all  through  England,  France,  and  Swit¬ 
zerland,  that  women  fill  very  many  stations  occupied  by 
men  in  our  country,  such  for  example,  as  clerks  in  all 
kinds  of  retail  establishments,  and  in  railway  stations,  etc., 
etc.  I  may  say  that  the  employment  of  women  as  clerks 
in  shops,  is  the  rule,  the  employment  of  men  the  excep¬ 
tion.  The  war,  at  best,  will  disturb  the  natural  equaliza¬ 
tion  of  sexes ;  the  European  practice  should  and  must 
come  into  vogue  in  our  country,  and  at  no  time  could  the 
‘  reform  ’  be  better  inaugurated  than  now,  when  a  million 

or  more  men  are  away  in  the  army . It  will  be  well  to 

invite  suggestions  on  this  subject  for  the  columns  of  the 
Agriculturist.  Let  our  journal,  devoted  as  it  is,  in  part,  to 
the  Household,  do  its  share  toward  promoting  the  change.” 


Clinton  Co.,  Mich.,  writes  that  last  Autumn  he  set  aside 
a  small  portion  of  a  wheat  field,  and  drilled  in  the  seed  in 
rows  8  inches  apart,  and  hoed  it  in  Spring,  but  that  at 
harvest  it  yielded  almost  nothing,  while  the  rest  of  the 
field  gave  a  good  crop.  We  can  only  account  for  the  fail¬ 
ure  by  supposing  that  the  earth  was  disturbed  or  heaped 
up  too  much  around  the  roots.  It  is  worth  while  to  make 
another  trial,  and  only  hoe  enough  to  kill  any  weeds  that 
may  grow.  Whether  salt  or  lime,  or  both,  may  be  useful 
on  your  soil,  may  be  best  determined  by  trial  on  a  plot  by 
the  side  of  another  without  the  application. 

Variegated.  Plants. — “  L.  W.  S.,”  Me. 
You  can  procure  them  of  any  of  the  larger  nurserymen 
and  florists,  here  or  in  Boston.  Flower  seeds  like  the 
Drummond  Phlox,  Pansies,  Mignonette,  etc.,  require 
very  close  watching  to  save  them. 

Treatment  of  Potato  Seeds. — W.  C. 

Comstock,  Fairfield  Co.,  Conn.  Either  dry  the  potato 
balls,  and  rub  the  seed  out,  or  mash  and  wash  them. 
Keep  in  dry  place,  and  sow  as  other  seeds  in  the  Spring, 
covering  with  half-inch  fine  soil.  The  yield  will  be  pota¬ 
toes  of  the  size  of  marbles.  It  takes  two  or  three  years 
for  them  to  attain  size  and  character. 

Fancifully  Colored  Fruit.— C.  S.  Rust. 
You  will  be  able  to  fasten  the  paper  in  which  the  designs 
are  cut,  which  you  wish  to  have  photographed  (drawn  by 
light)  on  the  fruit,  by  using  sheets  large  enough  to  envel¬ 
op  the  apple  or  pear,  and  tying  it  securely  about  the  stem, 
and  also  below  the  fruit.  Let  us  know  how  you  succeed. 

A  Cistern  as  an  Ice-Vault.— “  J.  C. 

C,”  of  N.  Y.,  has  a  cistern  9  feet  in  diameter,  and  9  feet 
to  crown  of  arch,  which  he  wishes  to  use  as  an  ice- 
closet,  and  asks  if  it  will  hold  ice  enough  to  keep  through 
the  season,  and  how  to  proceed  to  secure  the  least  waste. 
We  think  that  amount  of  good  clear  ice  would  keep  if  in 
large  and  solid  blocks,  well  packed,  while  at  a  low  tem¬ 
perature,  and  surrounded  with  a  lining  of  straw,  or  per¬ 
haps  of  clean  saw-dust,  8  inches  to  a  foot  thick,  a  pipe 
being  provided,  through  which  to  drain  off  or  pump  out 
the  water  from  the  melting  ice.  Such  an  ice-closet 
would  doubtless  furnish  a  cool  place  for  keeping  meats, 
fruits,  and  other  perishable  articles,  in  hot  weather. 

Will!  Flowers  of  Wisconsin.— The 

preserved  flowers  received  from  A.  Hitchcock,  of  Greene 
Co.,  Wis.,  are :  (1 )  Phlox  bifida  ;  (2)  Polemonmm  rep- 
tans,  Greek-valerian ;  (3)  Castilleja  coccinea,  painted 
cup,  (red,)  and  the  variety  lutea  (yellow) ;  (4)  Lithosper- 
mum  canescens,  Alkonet ;  (5)  Loniccra  Jlava,  yellow  hon¬ 
eysuckle  ;  (6)  Phlox  divaricata.  They  are  all  pretty,  and 
worthy  of  cultivation. 

A  Bare  Peony  that  does  not  Flow¬ 
er.— Root-pruning  might  help  it.  If  very  vigorous,  divide 
it,  and  make  new  plants.  Work  in  lime  or  wood  ashes. 

Flowering  Plants  in  Cellars.— “De¬ 
lia.”  All  you  need  to  do  is  to  keep  them  in  a  dormant 
state.  For  this  purpose,  give  them  no  more  water  than 
is  -just  necessary  to  keep  them  from  drying  up,  and  keep 
them  from  all  heat,  like  that  from  a  neighboring  furnace. 
Examine  them  once  a  fortnight. 

Hybrid  Perpetual  Hoses  for  tl»e 

lawn.-11  E.  G.”  By  your  inquiry,  you  mean,  wo  sup¬ 
pose,  those  which  are  of  moderate  growth,  and  arc  there¬ 
fore  better  suited  for  a  bed  co  the  lawn,  than  the  tall 
growers  would  be.  We  recommend  Giant  of  Battles, 
Pius  Ninth,  Due  D’Aumale,  Baron  Haller,  Dr.  Arnul, 
Baron  Provost,  Compte  de  Paris,  Jules  Margottin,  Wm. 
Jessie,  Mad.  Laffay,  Mad.  Rions,  Duchess  of  Sutherland. 


Geraniums  Bloom  Year  after  Year. 

—Dr.  J.  V.  Riggs,  Schenectady  Co.,  N.  Y.  The  gerani¬ 
um  is  a  perennial,  and  the  same  plant  will  bloom  for 
many  years ;  but  in  your  latitude,  and  indeed  in  any  lati¬ 
tude  where  subject  to  freezing,  they  require  to  be  kept  in 
a  green-house,  or  in  the  cellar  during  winter.  We  have 
frequently  kept  them  in  the  cellar,  setting  them  in  pots  or 
boxes  of  earth,  in  autumn.  Young  plants,  however,  are 
most  desirable,  and  these  are  easily  propagated.  The 
cuttings  or  trimmings,  or  small  pieces  of  them,  will  take 
root  and  grow  readily  when  stuck  into  the  soil  and  kept 
gently  watered,  and  shaded  for  a  few  days.  Your  fine 
varieties  may  thus  be  rapidly  multiplied. 

Dwarfing-  Pears,  etc.— “  Utah.”  The 
dwarfing  is  occasioned  by  the  smaller  capacity  of  the 
quince  roots— or  other  stock  used  for  this  purpose— to  af¬ 
ford  nourishment.  Pruning  only  keeps  the  head  in  the 
desired  shape.  Roots  sometimes  strike  from  the  pear 
above  the  quince  stock,  increasing  the  size  of  the  tree, 

Soil  for  Cranberries.— “  B.”  Cumberland, 

R.  I.  Soil  of  the  nature  of  beach  sand  is  best  for  cran¬ 
berries.  The  soil  you  describe— muck,  underlaid  by  put¬ 
ty-like  clay— is  not  suitable.  By  removing  the  top  sod 
and  substituting  beach  sand,  if  the  plot  can  be  properly 
overflowed,  you  may  perhaps  secure  tolerable  success. 

To  Keep  Chestnuts.— Chestnuts  may  be 
kept  in  an  ice-house  for  an  indefinite  time  as  fresh  as 
when  first  gathered. 

Best  Hlauure  lor  Strawberries.— C. 

S.  Rust,  Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y.  On  some  soils  strawber¬ 
ries  do  pretty  well  without  manure.  Muck,  leaves,  old 
sods,  etc.,  composted  6  months  with  barn-yard  manure, 
are  the  best.  Guano  serves  as  a  temporary  stimulant, 
used  on  land  previously  manured,  but  its  effects  are  not 
lasting.  Wood  ashes  are  excellent,  added  to  the  soil, 
especially  if  the  land  be  heavy  or  damp. 

Green  Blackberries.— Not  the  green, 
unripe  fruit,  but  deliciously  sweet  and  delicately  formed 
berries,  of  a  pea-green  color,  very  distinct  from  the 
“  white  ”  sort,  are  exhibited  at  the  Agriculturist  office  by 
Dr.  Clowes  of  this  City,  who  found  them  growing  wild 
in  Westchester  Co.  In  shape  they  are  long  and  tapering, 
and  of  medium  size. 

Cull  irate  Blackberries. — Letters  from 
“Young  Farmer”  of  Pa.,  and  “  J.  W.”  of  Ohio,  and  one 
or  two  others,  indicate  that  the  spirit  of  the  article  on 
Blackberries  (page  241)  was  not  fully  understood.  The 
aim  of  our  associate  evidently  was  to  enforce  more  care 
in  the  culture  and  training  of  the  plants.  The  Agricul¬ 
turist  has  continually,  and  still  does,  advise  every  family 
to  have  its  plot  of  cultivated  blackberries.  The  editor  of 
this  paper  first  brought  in.to  general  notice  the  New-Ro- 
chelle  yariety,  and  has  labored  to  extend  its  culture,  though 
without  a  penny’s  interest  in  the  sale  of  plants.  Our  own 
experience  and  observation  is,  that  after  strawberries,  a 
plot  of  ground  can  not  be  turned  to  better  account  than 
to  fit  it  well,  plant  it  with  improved  blackberries,  and  cul¬ 
tivate  and  train  them  carefully.  Thousands  of  families 
who  have  followed  our  advice,  are  just  at  this  season 
luxuriating  in  an  abundant  supply  of  this  pleasant  and 
healthful  fruit. 

Piiflj  for  Bleeding  Grape  Vines.— 

“  N.  N.  H.,”  Ill.,  pames  this  as  a  remedy.  Rub  the  putty 
against  the  grain  of  the  wood,  or  bind  on  with  a  cloth. 

Coal  Ashes  lor  Peach  Trees.—11  J.  O. 

S.,”  of  Northampton  Co.,  Pa.,  affirms  that  sifted  coal 
ashes  spread  around  under  his  peach  trees  to  the  depth 
of  5  or  6  inches,  and  a  wash  of  whale  oil  soap  applied  to 
the  trunks  twice  a  year,  have  proved  of  great  benefit. 


Clubbing  to  Equalize  the  Draft.— 

If  of  five  men  subject  to  draft,  only  one  is  taken  by  lot, 
the  other  four  ought  to  share  with  him  in  some  way.  The 
following  agreement,  signed  by  about  twenty  of  our  ac¬ 
quaintances,  seems  to  be  the  right  thing,  and  we  present  it 
to  the  readers  of  the  Agriculturist  as  worthy  of  imitation: 

“We,  the  undersigned,  do  mutually  covenant  and  agree 
that,  in  case  one  or  more  of  us  be  drafted  to  do  military  duty 
in  the  war  now  waging,  and  the  person  or  persons  so  drafted 

choose  to  procure  a  substitW-  —  - - — ■ - ■  — — 

share  equally  the  cost  of  such 

andLdo  saidSmmtaryrduty°we! 


undersigned,  will 
drafted  choose 

- - ,  will  p..., 

lubstitute,  di¬ 


viding  the  cost  equally  between  us.  And  we  hereby  appoint 
r tlie  names  ot  three  persons  are  here  inserted]  an  Executive 
Committee,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  decide  what  price  shall 


war ;  to  collect  and  disburse,  and  make  assessmen 
cide  all  questions  that  may  arise  in  executing  the  provisions 
of  this  agreenient.  This  covenant  made  and  signed  this 1 1 H- 
day  of  August,  1862.  As  witness  oar  hands.” 


Ciilllvatilig,  Wheat.— John  Waiting,  of 


Auricula. — “  J.  L.,”  Mich.  This  flower  is 
common  enough  among  florists  and  amateurs,  but  Is  not 
yet  popularized  in  this  country,  though  it  deserves  to  be. 

Trailing  Plant  for  a  Vase.—11  D.  S.” 

The  periwinkle,  (often  called  myrtle,  improperly,)  will 
not  answer  well  in  your  vase,  exposed  as  that  is  to  the 
sun,  and  where  it  will  seldom  get  watered.  Some  persons 
use  the  verbena,  petunia,  lobelia  gracilis,  and  even  scarlet 
geraniums.  But  one  of  the  simplest  and  prettiest  things 
is  the  Moneywort,  ( Lysimachia  nummularia,)  which 
needs  watering  only  once  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  whose 
trailing  habit  is  similar  to  that  of  the  periwinkle.  For  a 
symmetrical,  classic  vase,  standing  on  a  terrace  or  para¬ 
pet,  no  plant  is  so  suitable  as  the  Century-plant.  If  you 
have  a  large,  handsome  vase,  set  on  an  appropriate  pedes¬ 
tal,  the  upper  rim  of  the  vase  just  level  with  the  eye  of 
the  spectator,  put  no  plant  in  it.  It  is  designed  for  a 
piece  of  sculpture,  and  should  not  be  degraded  into  a 
flower-pot. 


The  Dwarfs.- Barnum  is  not  all  humbug. 
Since  cracking  the  famous  Nutt,  (the  Commodore,) 
people  have  everywhere  accused  him  of  having 
revamped  Tom  Thumb.  To  silence  such  cavilers, 
Mr.  Barnum  has  now  brought  Gen.  Tom  Thumb  and 
Commodore  Nutt  both  together  in  the  Museum,  where 
any  doubter  can  see  them  side  by  side.  The  Commodore 
has  our  vote  as  the  smallest  and  smartest  little  man. 
Gen.  Thumb  has  latterly  too  much  the  air  of  a  self-satis¬ 
fied,  corpulent  Englishman,  to  suit  our  democratic  notion. 

Curie*!  Leaf  in  the  Peach  Tree.— 

A.  R.  Ashton,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J.  We  have  seen  no 
satisfactory  explanation,  and  put  it  down  with  the  potato 
rot,  until  further  developments. 

Worms  in  Plums.— Mrs.  D.  F.  Newton, 
Alleghany  Co.,  N.  Y.  The  worms  hatching  in  the  crescent 
shaped  scars  on  the  plums  are  caused  by  the  curculio,  or 
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plum  weevil,  which  deposits  its  eggs  there.  You  will  see 
frequent  allusions  to  it  in  the  former  numbers  of  the  Agri¬ 
culturist,  and  it  is  fortunate  that  this  is  its  first  appear¬ 
ance  in  your  locality. 

'Tlie  S.*e»cli  Borer.— “H.  S.”  Have  you 
tried  coal  ashes  spread  on  the  soil  over  the  roots?  A 
surer  remedy,  however,  is  to  first  dig  out  the  borers  with 
penknife  or  wire,  then  fill  the  holes  with  powdered  sul¬ 
phur.  Afterward,  surround  the  trunk  with  tarred  paper. 

WIsisle  oil  — Wliat  is  it  ? — J.  A. 

Arnold,  Saginaw  Co.,  Mich.  This  is  a  residuary  product 
in  the  purification  of  the  crude  whale  oil  as  it  is  brought 
in  by  the  whalemen.  It  is  a  black,  oily  soap,  often  called 
“black-soap.”  If  dissolved  in  hot  water,  the  oil  partly 
separates;  it  should  therefore  be  soaked  in  cold  water 
and  then  when  dissolved,  it  carries  the  superfluous  oil  with 
it.  It  has  a  disagreeable  odor,  adheres  better  than  other 
soap  and  is  very  cheap.  Of  course  it  must  be  obtained 
directly  or  indirectly  from  the  whale  oil  depots.  It  is 
kept  on  sale  by  Eastern  implement  and  seed  dealers. 

Cosil  'Tin-  lor  Plants  awl  ISngs.-11  A. 

P.,”  Vt.,  tried  it  around  cabbages;  it  killed  them.  Aneigh- 
bor  tried  it  around  melons  ;  it  killed  them.  He  put  the 
pumpkin  bugs  into  the  tar  ;  it  did  not  kill  them.  Rather  a 
dangerous  weapon,  safer  at  the  muzzle  than  at  the  breech! 

Ant  Mills  in  Flower  Beds.— “  S.  F.  D.,” 
Peru.  We  should  scatter  them  with  salt.  They  do  not 
relish  soap  suds  and  liquid  manure. 

Remedies  lor  Striped  Bug's.—11  A. 

F.,”  Bakersfield,  Vt.  A  box  with  a  glass  cover,  or  milli- 
net  cover— A  powder  of  four  parts  plaster  and  one  of 
Peruvian  guano,  put  on  with  dredging  box,  immediately 
after  every  rain— Strong  quassia  water,  put  on  with 
sprinkler— Dead  clams,  or  any  other  offensive  animal  mat¬ 
ter — A  chicken  coop  close  by — Toads — Thumb  and  fingers 
applied  every  morning  when  the  dew  is  on— Frequent 
watering  with  liquid  manure.  We  have  faith  in  all  these 
remedies,  especially  the  last  four. 

Obtaining;  the  Agriculturist  under 
Difficulties. — A  subscriber  in  Washington  Co.,  Iowa, 
in  sending  his  dollar  for  the  Agriculturist,  says,  that  to 
obtain  the  money,  he  went  two  miles  into  the  timber,  chop¬ 
ped  a  load  of  wood,  and  hauled  it  ten  miles  to  market. 
We  are  gratified  at  finding  the  journal  so  highly  appre¬ 
ciated.  It  ought  to  be  a  good  paper  when  such  sacri¬ 
fices  are  made  to  obtain  it ;  we  try  to  make  it  so,  and 
shall  keep  trying. 

Squirrels!  Caraiivei’ous.— A  lady  sub¬ 
scriber  affirms  that  she  saw  the  common  striped  squirrel 
or  chipmunk  carry  off  a  chicken,  and  moreover  killed 
one  in  the  act.  This  fellow  burrows  in  the  earth,  and  it 
may  be  that  his  habits  are  different  from  the  rest  of  the 
tribe.  The  fact  is  new  to  us. 

tiopliei-3.— 1 Thomas  Biekerton,  of  Douglass 
Co.,  Kansas,  is  much  troubled  with  gophers,  and  suggests 
that  the  hydropult,  or  some  similar  thing,  be  used  to  in¬ 
ject  “  some  inflammable  material,  with  plenty  of  sulphur” 
into  their  burrows.  Suppose  you  subject  your  idea  to  a 
practical  test,  Mr.  B.,  and  publish  the  result.  We  have 
also  a  suggestion  to  make.  From  repeated  trial  it  has 
been  found  that  wheat  prepared  as  follows,  will  poison 
rats,  mice,  crows,  etc. ;  Dissolve  one  drachm  corrosive 
sublimate  in  one  pint  alcohol,  and  add  one  tablespoonful 
of  molasses.  Pour  this  upon-  four  quarts  of  wheat,  and 
let  it  stand  covered  until  the  wheat  has  absorbed  the  de¬ 
coction,  then  spread  out  and  dry,  when  it  is  ready  for  use. 
Why  may  not  gophers  be  poisoned  by  corn  prepared  in 

Seen!  Wlseat. — “  A.  S.  P.,”  Edinburg,  Ohio, 
has  increased  the  weight  of  his  wheat  two  pounds  in  the 
bushel  by  selecting  the  ripest  part  of  the  field  for  seed, 
and  screening  for  the  largest  kernels.  He  approves  of 
soaking  in  brine  and  rolling  in  plaster  or  quick  lime. 

Misllett’s  H®edigree  Wiaeat.— 1 There  is 
no  denying  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hallettis  producing  extra¬ 
ordinary  results  in  his  experiments  with  wheat.  We  have 
:  ecu  with  our  own  eyes  some  of  these  results,  and  can  bear 
witness  that  the  large  engravings  of  wheat  heads  we  pub¬ 
lished  last  year  are  even  less  in  size  than  those  we  saw 
and  measured  the  present  year.  Some  complaints  have 
been  uttered  respecting  the  money-making  account  to 
which  Mr.  H.  is  turning  his  experiments,  but  he  is  clearly 
entitled  to  good  remuneration  for  the  expense  of  his  ex¬ 
periments.  He  has  shown,  and  is  continually  strengthening 
the  proof,  that  as  with  animals,  so  with  grains,  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  yield,  and  in  the  size  and  production  of  the 
heads  and  kernel,  can  be  made  to  an  indefinite  degree  by 
selecting  extraordinary  specimens  for  propagation.  Thus, 


if  one  desires  to  secure  short  straw,  long,  well  filled  heads, 
etc.,  he  has  only  to  select  and  propagate  each  year  indi¬ 
vidual  plants  strongly  marked  with  the  peculiar  features 
it  is  desired  to  develop.  The  kernels  from  a  large  head 
this  year  will  produce  one  or  more  larger  heads  next 
year.  The  largest  one  of  the  second  crop  will  produce 
one  or  more  still  larger  heads  the  next  year,  if  the  soil  be 
very  good  ;  and  so  the  improvement  may  be  carried  on  in¬ 
definitely.  We  advise  our  more  enterprising  readers  to 
experiment  in  this  direction,  not  only  with  wheat,  but  with 
oats,  rye,  and  other  grains.  A  few  years  will  develop  an 
extraordinary  product,  which  may  be  multiplied  at  pleas¬ 
ure.  In  this  way  may  be  secured  greatly  improved  seed— 
to  the  benefit  of  the  country,  and  to  the  pecuniary  profit 
of  the  patient  experimenter. 

Indian  Memp  Bark  for  Bands.— A 

subscriber  of  the  Agriculturist  who  has  tried  it,  recom¬ 
mends  this  material  for  tying  up  tomatoes,  etc.,  to  trellises. 

Orchard  Grass.—11  A.  K.  McC.,”  Ckambers- 
burg,  Penn.  This  is  a  superior  pasture  grass,  especially 
when  mixed  with  red  clover.  It  should  not  be  sown 
alone— for  it  does  not  make  an  even  sward— except  for 
seed,  in  which  case  about  two  bushels  are  required  to 
the  acre.  When  sown  with  clover,  one  bushel  per  acre 
is  sufficient,  and  in  either  case  is  best  sown  early  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  The  clover  should  be  sown  in  March  following. 

Wintering  Cabbage  Plants.—11  D. 

C.  Johnson.”  To  get  extra  early  cabbages  in  the  Spring, 
prepare  the  ground  the  previous  October,  choosing  a  dry, 
warm  spot ;  set  out  the  plants  a  foot  apart  in  drills,  and 
get  them  well  established  by  November.  When  hard 
frosts  begin,  put  on  a  layer  of  straw  or  other  porous  lit¬ 
ter  across  the  drills,  so  as  to  keep  off  the  winter  sun ,  and 
to  prevent  constant  freezing  and  thawing.  Early  in 
Spring  remove  the  straw  and  work  the  soil.  The  plants 
which  live  will  be  the  earliest  in  market. 

Tlie  Royal  Cheese  Beaten.-11  S.  S.,” 
of  Locust  Valley,  L.I.,  says  a  cheese  once  sent  from  Ne  w- 
England  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  weighed 
3000  pounds,  was  twelve  feet  across,  and  could  not  be 
got  into  the  hold  of  the  sloop  that  conveyed  it.  If  the 
cheeses  were  bigger  in  those  days,  the  sloops  certainly 
were  smaller.  When  and  where  was  it  made. 

To  Prevent  Milk  Moulding. — H.  B. 

Craig,  Franklin  Co.,  Pa.  Milk  will  not  mould  in  clean 
vessels,  in  a  clean,  well-ventilated  dairy  room.  It  is  very 
apt  to  do  so  in  warm  weather  in  close,  damp  rooms,  es¬ 
pecially  if  they  need  whitewashing  and  are  not  in  every 
respect  perfectly  clean  and  sweet.  Soap  and  water  and 
the  scrubbing-brush,  with  whitewash  often  applied  to 
walls  and  ceiling,  are  an  effectual  remedy. 

Peas  au«i  Beans  for  Mogs. — “E.  S.,” 
of  Dwight,  Ill.  These  are  much  more  used  in  the  South 
than  with  us.  The  chief  advantage  of  sowing  peas  is 
that  it  saves  labor  and  gives  a  change  of  crop  and  of  food. 

Good  Slieep.— T.  T.  Griffith,  Md.,  has  live 
sheep  that  sheared  forty  pounds  of  wool,  and  two  lambs 
that  dressed  102  pounds  at  three  months  old. 

A  Morse  Roiad,  made  by  puddling  with 
clay,  should  be  the  last  resort  for  water,  even  for  animals. 
A  cistern  under  the  barn  is  better.  A  well  is  better.  Wa¬ 
ter  brought  in  by  a  pipe  is  better.  Warm,  stagnant  water, 
gathered  from  the  surface,  cannot  be.  much  better  for 
horses  than  for  men.  We  plead  for  the  poor  dumb  brutes. 

Ingenious  Mellsodol  Blaltf.er-SBreal*:- 
inu;  a  Colt. — J.  C.  M.,  of  Lafayette  Co.,  Wis:, 
communicates  the  following  plan,  giving  the  credit  of  its 
invention  to  John  L.  Brown  of  the  same  county  :  “  Tie  a 
rope  around  a  hay  stack,  then  fetch  your  colt  up  to  the 
stack,  and  tie  his  halter  to  the  rope  ;  there  will  be  no  dan¬ 
der  of  his  hurting  himself,  or  finding  an:  unpleasant  cus¬ 
tomer  when  he  comes  up  to  the  scratch  and  gives  in  beat.” 

A  .Hew  IkisBj  tor  Slock.— It  matters  lit¬ 
tle  what  the  new  dish  is,  only  let  it  be  something  new. 
Many  farmers  seem  to  think  it  enough  to  provide  fodder 
sufficient  in  bulk  to  last  through  the  winter,  regardless  of 
its  variety.  Every  winter  shows  observing  men  that  do¬ 
mestic  animals  become  cloyed  on  the  best  of  food,  if 
confined  long  to  one  article.  It  is  so  with  man.  He 
craves  a  variety,  and  he  must  have  it  if  he  would  contin¬ 
ue  in  good  health.  Notice  how  seamen  on  long  voyages 
are  subject  to  attacks  of  scurvy  or  other  maladies  ;  and 
that  chiefly  because  they  are  confined  to  nearly  the  same 
bill  of  fare,  week  after  week.  Experiments  have  been 
tried  on  dogs  and  cats  and  other  animals,  and  it  has  been 
found  that  they  sicken,  languish  and  die,  if  kept  an  undue 


period  on  one  kind  of  food.  Obviously,  the  true  course 
for  the  farmer  is  to  lay  in  both  enough  and  a  variety  of 
fodder.  Hay  to  succeed  stalks,  and  then  roots  to  vary 
both,  and  meal  to  vary  that,  and  so  on.  This  will  carry 
them  safely  and  pleasantly;  through  the  long  confine- 
ment  of  winter.  * 

HooiVBound  Morses. — A  subscriber  in 
Pleasant  Valley,  Pa.,  asks  for  a  remedy.  Dr.  Dadd  says, 
“A  run  at  grass,  in  a  soft  pasture,  the  animal  having 
nothing  but  tips .  on  his  feet,  is  the  best  treatment.”  Poul¬ 
ticing  with  soft  soap  and  rye-meal  is  also  recommended. 
This  disease  is  often  caused  by  paring  away  too  much  of 
the  bars  which  support  the  heel,  in  shoeing. 

Heavy  CalF.— B.  R.  Prince,  of  Suffolk  Co., 
L.  I.,  writes  to  the  Agriculturist  that  one  of  his  neigh¬ 
bors,  Mr.  Henry  Tuthill,  had  a  calf  slaughtered  when  a 
few  days  less  than  fifteen  months  old,  which  weighed 
666  lbs.  It  had  never  been  weaned  from  the  cow,  and 
never  drank  any  water.  Breed  not  stated. 

Saw-dust  fair  Redding-. — “Farmer,”  of 
Winnebago  Co.,  Wis.,  writes  :  “  I  have  used  pine  saw¬ 
dust,  and  have  noticed  no  bad  effect  on  the  hoofs  of  my 
animals,  but  on  the  contrary  it  appears  to  be  a  benefit. 
The  only  question  with  me  is,  whether  it  is  a  good  article 
for  manure.  There  appears  to  be  a  great  difference  of 
opinion  in  relation  to  the  usefulness  of  pine  saw-dust. 
Some  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  injurious  to  land  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  pitch  which  it  contains,  while  others  think  it 
injurious  only  when  used  fresh  from  the  mill.  Many  of 
us  farmers  live  in  close  proximity  to  saw-mills  where  we 
can  get  the  dust  for  nothing,  and  if  we  were  assured  that 
it  is  a  good  article  for  land  when  well  mixed  with  manure 
it  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  us.” 

'Taming  IFisIies. — T.  M.  F.,”  Franklin, 
Ind.,  writes  to  the  Agriculturist  that  some  of  the  fishes  in 
a  pond  on  his  grounds  will  come  to  him  on  hearing  his 
whistle,  eat  from  his  hands,  and  allow  him  to  take  them 
from  the  water. 

New  Straw  as  Manure. — “  B.  M.  F.,” 
Horsham,  Pa.  The  absorbent  capability  of  straw  is  an 
addition  to  its  value,  provided  it  can  be  used— i.  e.,  if  you 
have  any  liquid  or  fresh  manure  to  compost  it  with  ;  it  is 
more  easily  plowed  under,  and  rots  sooner  than  when 
used  dry.  We  know  of  no  implement  that  will  turn  dry 
straw  under  better  th*>  the  common  plow.  This  is  effec¬ 
tual  if  one  follow  with  a  fork  to  fill  the  furrow  with  straw. 

Eaves-troiigh  Tile.— “J.  S.  C.,”  of  Had- 
donfield,  N.  J.,  says  he  tried  them  for  ten  years.  With  a 
constant  flow  of  water  they  are  durable. 

Saline  iBicrustrations  on  tlie  Soil.— 

One  of  our  subscribers  writing  from  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
says :  We  have  many  valuable  tracts  of  land  spoiled  by 
the  rising  of  a  whitish  efflorescence  to  the  surface,  (com¬ 
monly  called  saleratus  by  the  people).  Can  you  inform 
the  readers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  in  Utah,  how 
to  neutralize  these  alkaline  deposits  which  destroy  many 
crops?”  The  only  remedy  we  can  suggest  is  deep  drain¬ 
age.  Thus  in  the  season  of  heavy  rains  we  might*hope 
to  remove  the  excess  of  salts  so  far  that  during  the  dry 
season  (for  in  Utah  the  rainy  and  dry  seasons  prevail  as 
in  the  tropics),  capillary  attraction  will  not  be  so  likely 
to  bring  it  up  to  the  surface.  Drains  should  be  4  feet  deep 
and  no  further  apart  than  is  consistent  with  the  most 
thorough  draining  of  the  whole  soil. 

A  Garden  fdyringe. — “  J.  A.  A.,”  Saginaw 
Co.,  Mich.  Any  tinner  can ’make  a  garden  syringe— take 
a  copper  or  tin  tube  2  inches  in  diameter,  and  solder  on 
a  head  punctured  with  moderately  fine  holes ;  fit  a  piston 
or  plunger  to  it  with  another  head,  wind  the  piston  with 
tow  and  it  is  ready  for  use  ;  it  may  cost  $1. 

Iron  or  Wooden  Rollers  lor  Cane 
Mills.— Mrs.  F.  G.  Dickson,  Kankakee  Co.,  Ill.  By  all 
means  use  iron  instead  of  wooden  rollers  for  cane  mills. 
The  mills  should  be  very  .  strong,  with  iron  rollers  and 
iron  cogs.  Iron  will  not  impart  color  to  the  juice  while  i  t 
is  being  crushed  out. 

Farm  Mills.— F.  H.  Williams,  Franklin  Co., 
Mass.,  and  sundry  other  persons,  ask  for  information  as  to 
the  practical  working  of  the  “  People’s  Mill”  formerly 
advertised  in  this  paper.  We  know  nothing  from  expe¬ 
rience,  having  only  seen  it  in  operation  at  fairs  and  where 
offered  on  sale.  We  judge  it  better  adapted  for  grinding 
feed  than  makingjJne  four  for  family  use.  The  grinding 
plates  are  of  iron  and  easily  and  cheaply  replaced  when 
worn  so  as  to  be  ineffective.  Shall  we  hear  from  some 
uninterested  person  who  has  had  this  or  any  other  good 
portable  farm  mill  running  satisfactorily  for  some  time? 
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Sorgiuun  Sugar.— A  very  good  sample  of 
well-grained  sugar,  made  on  Cook’s  Evaporator,  'was 
sent  to  our  exhibition-tables  by  Messrs.  Blymyers,  Bates 
&  Day,  of  Mansfield,  0.  They  write  that  the  demand  for 
Evaporators  is  so  large,  that  though  they  are  working 
their  manufactory  to  the  fullest  extent,  turning  out  from 
60  to  75  Evaporators  per  week,  they  will  be  unable  to  fill 
all  their  orders  this  season.  We  believe  Cook’s  is  the 
only  Evaporator J. which  has  successfully  turned  out 
sugar,  in  quantity. 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  IIorse-Boc* 

tor  is  one  of  the  best  recent  publications  on  the 
treatment  of  disease  in  horses.  The  author  has  as  ready 
a  pencil  as  pen,  and  his  descriptions  are  vividly  illus¬ 
trated  by  himself.  The  effects  of  disease  are  decidedly 
caricatured,  but  caricatures,  whether  of  the  pen  or  pen¬ 
cil,  often  present  more  correct  views  of  facts  than 
matter-of-fact  statements  or  drawings.  It  contains  522 
pages  8vo,  with  more  than  400  illustrations.  Published 
by  J.  B.  Lippincott  <fc  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Illustrated  Strawberry  Culturist. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Puller,  of  Brooklyn,  has  put  forth,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  his  descriptive  catalogue  of  varieties,  a  very 
excellent  and  valuable  essay  on  the  strawberry  plant, 
its  varieties,  propagation,  open  culture,  forced  culture, 

<fcc.  Sent  by  mail  from  this  office,  on  receipt  of  10c. 

Annual  Cyclopaedia  for  18B1.— Apple- 
ton  &  Co.,  whose  American  Cyclopaedia  (now  complete  to 
SPI,  and  acknowledged  to  be  admirably  full  and  explicit,) 
has  added  so  much  to  their  previously  high  reputation  as 
publishers,  are  out  with  a  single  volume  of  uniform  size, 
(royal  octavo,)  with  the  American  Cyclopaedia.  It  is  a 
record  for  1861,  of  the  important  occurrences,  in  civil, 
political,  military,  and  social  affairs ;  containing  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  each  important  invention,  of  progress  in  Agricul¬ 
ture,  in  Science,  in  Mechanical  industry,  a  view  of  finan¬ 
cial  matters.  Biography,  Statistics,  Commercial  matters, 
Public  Documents  of  importance,  and  a  very  full  literary 
record  for  the  year.  After  a  somewhat  careful  exami¬ 
nation,  we  fail  to  find  any  omissions  of  important  sub¬ 
jects.  Such  a  volume  is  to  be  issued  annually.  For  the 
present,  the  condition  of  our  own  country  and  the  affairs 
of  Europe  give  great  interest  and  importance  to  current 
history.  (Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  No.  443 
Broadway,  N.  Y.  780  pages,  large  8vo  ;  price,  bound  in 
cloth,  $3. 

Warden  Boole.— J.  Moore,  Sussex  Co., 
Del.  Watson’s  Home  Garden  is  a  good  general  work, 
treating  slightly  on  the  small  fruits.  We  really,  need  a 
good,  practical,  modern  hand-book  upon  the  raspberry, 
one  on  the  blackberry,  gooseberry,  currant,  etc. 


Not  Right — “  Gleason’!)  I.iterary 
Companion.”— This  paper  habitually  copies  from  (he 
American  Agriculturist  column  after  column  of  laborious¬ 
ly  prepared  original  matter,  including  the  Calendar  of 
Operations,  recipes,  and  the  Basket  matter,  but  instead  of 
a  fair,  honest  credit,  it.  puts  prominently  at  the  head  of  the 
copied  matter  :  “  Gathered  for  Gleason's  Literary  Com¬ 
panion."  It  is  true  that  it  usually  adds  to  the  last  para¬ 
graph,  as  obscurely  as  may  be,  “  Am.  Agriculturist,"  to 
avoid  violation  of  our  copyright.  We  submit  that  it  is  not 
doing  the  square  thing.  Mr.  Gleason  has  long  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  he  finds  the  best  matter  in  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist.  If  worth  copying,  why  not  give  full  and  ex¬ 
plicit  credit  ?  Our  articles  cost  us  brains  and  money. 
Please  admit  their  origin  plainly,  or  let  them  alone.  A 
few  other  journals  may  well  heed  this,  though  sinning 
less  than  the  one  specially  referred  to. 


Excellent  Teeth. — Few  people  are  aware 
how  much  good  teeth,  and  their  proper  use,  have  to  do 
with  health..  Food  must  be  rapidly  dissolved  in  the  stom¬ 
ach,  or  it  will  not  nourish  and  strengthen  the  body,  but 
will,  on  the  contrary,  produce  irritation,  indigestion,  and 
ill-health  generally.  The.  mashing  and  grinding  must  be 
done  by  the  teeth,  or  the  dissolving  can  not  be  well  done 
in  the  stomach.  A  single  sore  tooth  may  prevent  good 
mastication,  and  the  unmasticated  food  produce  indiges¬ 
tion,  to  be  followed  by  debility,  sickness,  and  ultimately 
bring  one  to  an  untimely  grave.  We  are  talking  of  facts, 
and  not  uttering  fanciful  theories.  We  therefore  look 
upon  dentists  not  merely  as  the  promoters  of  the  good 
“  looks  ”  of  people,  but  as  direct  contributors  to  health 
and  enjoyment.  The  little  “plug”  in  a  decaying  tooth 
often  not  only  saves  the  tooth  to  adorn  the  owner’s 
mouth,  but  at  the  same  time  promote  his  health.— Those 
who  have  lost  their  teeth  through  their  own  bad  habits,  or 
from  inherited  defects,  have  much  to  thank  the  dentists 
for.  Recent  improvements  have  put  it  in  the  power  of 


most  persons  to  obtain  complete  or  partial  sets  of  teeth, 
equaling  in  beauty,  and  almost  equaling  in  effectiveness 
the  best  natural  teeth.  Of  all  the  modern  improvements 
we  think  the  invention  of  Dr.  John  Allen,  formerly  of 
Cincinnati,  but  now  at  22  Bond’-street,  New-York,  comes 
nearest  to  perfection.  We  took  occasion  to  compare  a 
full  set  of  his  manufacture  with  the  best  at  the  World’s 
Fair  in  London,  and  with  the  best  displayed  in  the  dental 
establishments  in  London  and  Paris,  and  found  nothing 
anywhere  near  equalling  with  them.  By  means  of  molds 
he  beats  a  thin  plate  of  platinum  (the  most  infusible  and  in¬ 
corrosive  of  metals)  to  fit  the  mouth  exactly.  To  this  plate 
is  attached  teeth  every  way  natural  in  appearance  (not 
so  white  or  glistening  as  to  appear  artificial).  A  silicious 
paste,  colored  to  the  shading  of  the  gums  and  roof  of  the 
mouth,  is  then  laid  upon  the  metal  plate,  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  teeth.  The  whole  is  then  melted  in  a  power¬ 
ful  furnace  to  form  a  single  mass  which  fits  and 
adheres  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth  so  perfectly  as  to  leave 
not  the  least  appearance  of  artificial  work.  Even  the 
natural  corrugations  and  coloring  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth 
and  of  the  gums  is  imitated.  We  have  been  intimately 
acquainted  for  months  with  persons  having  these  artificial 
teeth,  without  suspecting  the  presence  of  other  than 
natural  teeth. 

Balter’s  Cilass  Fruit  Jars.— For  sim¬ 
plicity,  and  yet  effectiveness,  these  seem  to  be  among  the 
best,  if  not  the  best  jars  now  offered  to  the  public.  They 
are  simple  and  cheap— two  important  considerations.  We 
have  a  number  of  them  filled  with  strawberries  and  other 
early  fruits,  and  they  are  doing  well.  The  fruit  being 
poured  in,  they  are  closed  in  a  few  seconds,  by  simply 
laying  on  a  tight  fitting  cover  and  putting  on  a  clamp  that 
with  half  a  turn  compresses  the  rubber  ring,  and  closes 
the  cap  effectually.  Manufactured  by  Potter  &  Bodine. 
See  advertisement  for  particulars. 

IPamplsiM.  IPie. — The  season  for  this  luxury 
of  Yankee  land  is  come  again,  and  so  we  must  correct  a 
recipe  published  on  page  182,  (June  Agriculturist,)  for 
making  pumpkin  pie  out  of  turnips.  Instead  of  2  quarts 
of  milk,  use  1  quart,  with  the  two  peeled,  boiled,  and 
mashed  turnips,  1  lb.  brown  sugar,  4  eggs,  X  cupful  of 
molasses,  jX  cupful  of  wheat  flour,  1  spoonful  ginger,  and 
1  nutmeg,  seasoned  and  baked  as  a  pumpkin  pie  should  be. 

Sowing-  ff&ats  with  Winter  Wheat. 

—George  T  Roberts,  Sussex  Co.,  N.  J.  We  consider  it 
impolitic  to  sow  oats  with  wheat  if  the  wheat  is  sowed 
early  enough  to  get  well  rooted  before  the  ground  freezes 
up,  say  before  the  middle  of  September.  If  sowed  later, 
and  sowed  broadcast,  mix  the  grain  but  sow  on  a  still  day. 
If  tlie  day  be  windy  sow  each  kind  of  grain  separately, 
using  no  more  oats  than  you  do  wheat  by  measure.  We 
have  heard  it  stated  that  very  late  sown  wheat  may  be 
drilled  in  after  oats  are  sown  broadcast  and  bushed  or 
harrowed  in,  and  that  it  will  thus  do  very  well.  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  sowing  the  oats  is  simply  to  provide  a  mulch  -for 
the  wheat  during  Winter,  where  it  is  liable  to  winter-kill. 

lissyisig  out  Grounds. — “A.  T.,”  Ky. 
Any  work  on  landscape  gardening  will  furnish  the  need¬ 
ed,  hints.  Sargent’s  edition  of  Downing’s  Landscape 
Gardening  is  probably  the  best  for  an  amateur.  It  is  now 
out  of  print,  but  copies  are  often  found  in  book  stores. 

Sewing-Macliines  at  tlie  World’s 
Fair.— The  machines  which  bore  off  prizes  were 
Wheeler  &  Wilson’s,  Howe’s,  and  two  French  machines, 
all  in  the  same  category.  Wilcox  &  Gibbs’,  I.  M. 
Singer  &  Co.’s,  and  several  foreign  machines,  received 
honorable  mention. 

ffdood  lor  Pennsylvania  ! — Canada  this¬ 
tles.  We  learn  from  our  exchanges  that  the  Legislature 
of  Pennsylvania  have  made  it  a  criminal  offense  for  any 
one  to  allow  Canada  thistles  to  go  to  seed  on  his  farm, 
and  a  fine  of  $10  is  imposed  upon  each  established  com-, 
plaint— and  besides,  after  five  days’  notice,  any  one  may 
enter  another  man’s  grounds,  cut  up  the  thistles,  and  re¬ 
cover  full  costs. 


Raising  Trees,  Seeds,  etc. 

Nurserymen  and  private  persons  even,  have 
heretofore  been  large  importers  of  fruit  and  or¬ 
namental  trees,  roses,  etc.,  most  of  which  were 
obtained  in  France  and  England.  Seeds  too, 
and  flowering  bulbs  have  been  brought  in  im¬ 
mense  quantities  principally  from.  England  and 
Germany,  as  also  seed  wheat  from  the  shores  of 
the  Black  and  Mediterranean  seas.  Without  dis¬ 
cussing  the  policy  of  levying  a  heavy  tax  upon 


these  importations,  we  will  now  only  remark 
that  the  recently  enacted  laws  laying  a  tax  of 
30  per  cent,  advalorem  upon  them  will  necessa¬ 
rily  stimulate  the  home  production.  It  can  not 
be  considered  a  lack  of  patriotism  to  advise  early 
preparations  to  supply  our  markets  with  home 
grown  articles.  At  this  season  should  the  seeds 
and  pits  of  fruit  trees  be  saved,  as  well  as  seeds 
of  many  of  the  forest  trees,  especially  the  ever¬ 
greens,  which  should  be  collected  and  treated  so 
as  to  secure  the  best  results  when  planted. 
Farmers  ought  to  save  a  larger  amount  of  the 
best  grain,  corn,  and  vegetables,  than  usual,  and 
take  additional  pains  with  the  ripening  seeds  of 
those  vegetables  set  out  in  the  Spring.  For  sev¬ 
eral  years  past  seeds  have  been  so  cheap  that 
many  farmers  have  preferred  to  buy  rather  than 
raise  their  own.  This  will  no  longer  be  the  case — 
at  least  for  some  kinds.  The  lover  of  flowers 
also  should  see  that  seeds  of  the  finest  sorts  are 
saved  for  another  season.  The  wide-awake  nur¬ 
seryman  will  scarcely  need  the  hint,  but  will  at 
once  make  arrangements  to  raise  his  own  pear, 
quince,  plum  and  cherry  and  other  stocks,  most 
of  whiclr  have  heretofore  been  imported. 


Laborers  Wanted— Hint  to  Canadians. 

There  has  recently  been  a  large  exodus  of 
laboring  men  to  the  British  Provinces,  and  we 
learn  that  in  some  parts  of  the  Canadas  there  is 
an  excess  of  this  class,  seeking  employment  on 
any  terms.  In  the  Northern  States,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  there  is  likely  to  be  a  deficiency  of 
efficient  help,  during  a  few  months.  The  in¬ 
ducements  to  enlist  directly,  or  as  substitutes 
for  those  who  cannot  well  leave  their  business,, 
are  now  very  large.  The  bounty  for  substitutes 
for  nine  months,  will  problably  range  from  6  to, 
12,  or  more  dollars  per  month,  in  addition  to 
the  Government  pay  of  $13  a  month,  and  all 
expenses.  This  will  be  liberal  pay  considering, 
that  the  liability  to  actual  danger  will  be  very 
small.  Probably  few  of  the  nine-months  men 
will  be  actually  called  into  the  battle-field,  and 
if  they  were  all  so  called,  a  man’s  chance,  among 
300,000,  of  being  hurt,  would  be  a  pretty  re¬ 
mote  one.  Even  supposing  that  10,000  out  of 
300,000  were  killed  or  wounded,  a  man  would 
even  then  have  299  chances  of  escape  to  1 
chance  of  being  injured,  which  is  about  as  good 
a  chance  as  he  would  have  if  employed  on  the 
water,  or  on  railroads,  or  among  machinery,  in 
peaceful  pursuits.  We  take  it,  therefore,  that 
if  the  draft  be  actually  made,  there  will  be  a 
large  number  who  will  gladly  accept  of  the 
chance  to  go  as  substitutes  at  $18  to  $25  a 
month  (including  bounty,)  among  the  reserve, 
nine-months  men,  rather  than  to  accept  $10  or 
$12  a  month  at  farm  labor. 

The  hint  we  would  offer,  is,  that  men  in  the 
British  Provinces  will  doubtless  find  it  to  their 
interest  to  come  on  and  occupy  the  vacant 
places  on  our  farms.  We  do  not  invite  them 
here  to  enter  the  army,  unless  they  choose  to 
come  for  the  pay  offered,  for  there  are  citizens 
enough  here  to  meet  all  demands.  It  will  be 
well,  however,  for  all  who  thus  come  seeking- 
employment,  to  bring  along  some  certificate  of 
actual  Canadian  citizenship,  for  there  is  a 
generally-settled  purpose  not  to  emply  those, 
men  who  have  “  skedaddled  ”  to  escape  mili¬ 
tary  service.  Persons  seeking  employment, 
here  should,  therefore,  be  able  to  show  that, 
they  do  not  belong  to  the  class  of  returned  run¬ 
aways.  If  actual  citizens  of  other  countries, 
of  good  character,  they  will  be  welcome  to  the 
vacant  places  on  our  farms. 
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Agriculturist  Crop  Eeports. 

Breadth,  Condition,  and  Prospects  of  the 

Principal  Crops,  Reliable  Reports 
Gathered  from  the  Whole  Country. 

On  pages  282  and  283  will  be  found  further  con¬ 
densed  and  very  valuable  reports  on'the  state  of 
the  crops  throughout  the  whole  country.  Except¬ 
ing  for  two  or  three  crops,  the  reports  are,  on  the 
whole,  very  favorable.  The  following  summa¬ 
ry  will  be  useful  to  those  who  have  not  the  time 
and  patience  to  examine  the  reports  in  detail. 

THE  WEATHER. — A.  The  average  for  the 
whole  country,  for  the  month  ending  August  10, 
is  10.6— (10  representing  the  average  for  five 
years  past.)  The  best  weather  is  reported  from 
the  States  of  Minnesota  (13*.),  Missouri  (13.), 
Wisconsin  (10*.),  Michigan  (10*.),  Ohio  (11*.), 
New- York  (11.),  and  New-England  (10.).  In 
Indiana  (9*.),  and  Illinois  (9#.) 

WINTER  WHEAT.— B.  The  area  as  com¬ 
pared  with  last  year  is,  for  the  whole  country  as 
11.8  to  10.  This  average  prevails  in  almost  all 
sections.  In  Wisconsin  the  area  is  16|,  against 
10  last  year.  In  Ohio,  11#.  In  Illinois,  11.4. 
In  Michigan,  13*. - G— The  surface  as  com¬ 

pared  with  the  average  for  five  years  past  is,  for 
the  whole  country,  13*,  or  one-third  increase.— 
B — The  prospective  yield  for  the  whole  country 
averages  12.6,  that  is  fully  one-fourth  better  than 
the  average  of  other  years !  In  the  great  wheat 
growing  State  of  Ohio,  the  prospect  averages 
over  16  ;  in  Indiana,  12* ;  in  Wisconsin,  12.  As 
these  reports  come  from  judicious  observers, 
they  indicate  unmistakably  that,  for  the  whole 
country,  with  the  increased  surface  (13*),  and 
the  excellent  prospects  (12.6),  the  crop  of  Win¬ 
ter  Wheat  is  this  year  largely  in  excess  of  an 
average  one.  Here  are  the  reports  of  the  pros¬ 
pective  yield  per  acre  as  they  range  by  States : 
Ohio,  16.12;  Indiana,  12.52;  Illinois,  10.1 ;  Iowa, 
10.5 ;  Missouri,  11.5 ;  Nebraska,  8;  Minnesota, 
16.66;  Wisconsin,  12 ;  Michigan,  8.33  ;  New- 
York,  11.15 ;  Pennsylvania,  12.8 ;  New-Jersey, 

15;  New-England,  9.2. - Extensive  ravages 

by  the  “Chinch  Bug,”  are  reported  in  Dane  and 
La  Fayette  Counties,  Wisconsin ;  and  also  in 
Delaware,  Cedar,  Lucas,  Linn  and  Madison 

Counties,  Iowa. - The  midge  is  reported  as 

destructive  in  Orleans  and  Chautauqua  Coun¬ 
ties,  New-York. 

SPRING  WHEAT. — E.  The  average  area 
for  the  whole  country  as  compared  with  last 
year,  is  reported  at  12.*,  or  about  one-fourth 
more.  In  Illinois,  where  much  Spring  Wheat 
is  usually  grown,  the  area  as  compared  with 
last  year  is  estimated  at  7.6,  or  about  one-fourtli 

less.  In  Iowa,  it  is  10.9. - F — The  area  of 

Spring  Wheat  this  year,  as  compared  with  the 
average  for  five  years  past,  is  17.8,  or  78  per  cent 
above  the  usual  surface.  In  Illinois,  this  falls 
to  7,  while  in  Iowa  it  rises  to  25. - — G — The 
prospective  yield  per  acre  is,  for  the  whole  coun¬ 
try,  9,  or  one-tenth  below  the  average.  Illinois 
and  Iowa  report  only  a  |  average  yield  per  acre; 
Michigan  only  *  yield.  The  yield  per  acre,  of 
Spring  Wheat,  will  evidently  be  poor  in  those 
regions  where  this  crop  is  most  grown.  The 
greater  area  will  hardly  make  up  the  deficiency. 

INDIAN  CORN.— H.  The  average  surface 
for  the  whole  country  is  reported  as  slightly 
above  that  of  last  year.  In  the  great  corn  State 
of  Illinois,  the  area  is  put  9  per  cent  below  last 

year. - J— As  compared  with  the  past  five 

years,  the  area  is  this  year. put  at  12.2  for  the 
whole  country.  In  Illinois  it  is  9*,  and  in  Iowa 
20.8. K — The  Prospects  of  the  corn  crop  to 


August  10,  are  reported  good,  the  average  for 
the  whole  country  being  10.2.  Illinois  stands 
at  10,  or  just  an  average.  This,  with  a  defi¬ 
ciency  of  9  per  cent  in  area,  indicates  a  smaller 
crop  than  last  year.  Taking  the  whole  of  the 
great  western  corn-growing  regions  together, 
the  increase  of  area,  and  the  average  good  pros¬ 
pects,  indicate  about  the  same  crop  as  last  year. 
An  early  or  late  frost  will,  however,  materially 
change  the  final  yield. 

RYE — Column  L,  the  area,  and  M. \  the  pros¬ 
pects,  indicate  a  yieid  about  five  per  cent  above 
the  average,  taking  the  whole  country  together. 

OATS. — Column  N  represents  the  area,  for 
the  whole  country,  as  being  12  per  cent  above 
the  average;  and  0,  the  prospective  yield  per 
acre,  as  8  per  cent  below;  or  less  than  average 
crop,  on  the  whole.  A  considerable  number  of 
reports,  especially  from  N.  Y.  and  Penn.,  speak 
of  much  harm  from  the  “Aphis,”  or  “yellow 
insect.”  At  the  West,  “rust”  is  complained  of. 

HAY. — Columns  P  and  R,  indicate  the  area, 
and  the  yield  per  acre,  to  be  about  15  per  cent 
above  the  average.  In  New-York  State,  the 
yield  per  acre  is  9  per  cent  below  the  average. 

POTATOES. — Columns  S  and  T.  For  the 
whole  country  the  area  and  prospects,  range 
above  the  average. 

FRUIT. — Apples  ( U )  are  very  good  in  many 
States,  the  average  prospect  for  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  being  about  70  per  cent  above  average  years. 

- Peaches  ( V)  are  reported  very  good,  or,  for 

the  whole  country  2*  times  the  average  crop. 
The  great  apple  growing  regions  report  from  a 
double  to  a  triple  crop,  and  few  places  any¬ 
where  report  less  than  a  double  one. 

SORGHUM. — Many  reports  from  Ohio,  Indi¬ 
ana,  Illinois,  and  Iowa,  represent  a  very  large 
area.  The  prospects,  in  different  localities  dif¬ 
fer  materially,  ranging  from  poor  to  double. 

BARLEY. — Thirty, -five  reports  represent  a 
larger  area  in  most  States  except  Ohio,  and  good 
prospects  except  in  Licking  Co.,  Ohio,  Howard 
Co.,  Iowa,  and  Chenango  and  Otsego  Co.’s  N.  Y. 

GENERAL  SUMMARY.. 

A  carefiil  examination  and  comparison  of 
the  many  hundreds  of  reports  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  indicate  that,  taken  as  a  whole, 
the  present  year  has  been  unusually  favorable 
to  our  great  agricultural  interests.  There  are 
local  exceptions,  in  various  sections,  some  of 
which  are  noted  above,  but  these  are  not  ex¬ 
tensive  enough  to  affect  the  general  result. 


•The  Foreign  Harvests. 

As  we  are  now  reasonably  sure  of  a  large  sur¬ 
plus  of  breadstuff’s  in  this  country,  an  important 
question  is,  whether  our  surplus  will  find  a  for¬ 
eign  market,  and  on  this  subject  we  can  speak 
with  some  degree  of  assurance.  The  Editor  of 
the  American  Agriculturist  has  just  returned 
from  a  trip  through  Great  Britain,  France,  parts 
of  Germany  and  Belgium,  and  reports : 

“  I  found  the  wheat  harvest  in  progress  on  the 
Continent.  From  wliat  I  saw,  and  from  the  state¬ 
ments  of  many  farmers,  I  judge  the  yield  to  be 
below  the  average.  The  large  area  will  in  part 
make  up  the  deficiency,  but  not  wholly.  In 
Great  Britain  the  weather  continued  very  wet 
up  to  the  24th  of  July,  when  a  change  occurred, 
and  from  that  up  to  the  4th  of  August,  the 
wheat  crop  continued  to  improve  rapidly.  But 
at  the  best,  the  damage  to  the  growth  by  the 
wet  weather  all  through  the  early  Summer,  can 
not  be  repaired.  It  is  morally  certain,  therefore, 
that  Great  Britain  will  require  a  considerable 
amount  of  breadstuff's  From  abroad.  Much  of 
this  could  probably  be  obtained  from  the  Con¬ 


tinent  at  some  figure,  but  not  at  the  prices  for 
which  it  can  be.furnislied  by  the  United  States. 
My  present  opinion  is,  that  our  own  surplus 
rain  (unless  unprecedentedly  large)  will  mostly 
e  taken  at  prices  which  will  yield  a  fair  remu¬ 
neration  to  American  farmers ;  but  that  very 
high  prices  can  hardly  be  looked  for.  The 
present  premium  on  gold  is  decidedly  advanta¬ 
geous  to  the  American  grain  markets.  A  gold 
“sovereign,”  counts  at  about  $5  50  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  grain  in  America ;  in  Russia,  and  Cen¬ 
tral  Europe,  it  counts  only  as  $4  75  or  $4  80.” 


Home  Again. 

Unexpectedly,  the  writer  has  returned  just 
in  time  to  report  himself  in  the  closing  editorial 
column  of  this  paper. — After  devoting  some 
weeks  to  Great  Britain,  at  the  Royal  Agricultural 
and  Horticultural  Shows,  etc.,  we  started  on  a 
tour  through  France,  Switzerland,  Germany 
and  Belgium,  intending  to  study  the  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  agricultural  Schools  of  those  coun¬ 
tries.  We  had  proceeded  as  far  as  Lyons,  the 
great  silk-growing  region  of  France,  when  news 
came  (by  the  way  of  London,  of  course,)  that  the 
principal  army  of  our  country  was  annihilated, 
that  75,000  men  were  hors  du  combat,  and  that 
the  remnant  of  the  army  was  about .  to  surren¬ 
der  unconditionally.  With  such  disastrous  news, 
false  indeed  as  it  proved,  but  told  as  truth,  our 
future  journey  lost  its  interest,  and  we  immedi¬ 
ately  wrote  to  Liverpool  and  secured  a  passage 
to  America  in  the  first  rapid  steamer  available. 
We  felt  it  a  duty  to  hurry  home,  if  not  to  go 
into  the  army  personally,  at  least  to  fill  the 
place  of  some  one  who  could  do  efficient  ser¬ 
vice,  to  be  ready  to  encourage  our  own  brothers 
in  the  field,  and  to  do  all  we  could  to  promote  the 
cultivation  and  profitable  marketing  of  the  great¬ 
est  possible  amount  of  the  products  of  the  soil, 
for  the  feeding  our  armies,  and  for  sustain¬ 
ing  our  government. — But  as  hurried  as  was  our 
journey  abroad,  by  the  diligent  use  of  the  time, 
and  with  unusual  good  health  during  every  day’s 
absence,  we  were  able  to  see  and  learn  much 
that  will,  we  trust,  be  of  future  use  to  our  read¬ 
ers.  We  have  no  intention  of  writing  out  a 
connected  journal  of  our  travels,  but  will  drop 
a  hint  here  and  there,  from  time  to  time,  as  may 
seem  .desirable.  O.  J. 


Our  Country. 

“  Every  man  to  Ills  Post !  ” 

If  one  thing  more  than  another  would  make 
us  earnest  in  our  efforts  to  preserve  our  coun¬ 
try  entire,  it  is  the  desire  cf  the  aristocracy  of 
the  Old  World,  everywhere  manifested — and  es¬ 
pecially  so  in  England — to  see  this  great  Repub¬ 
lic  of  ours  split  up  into  fractions,  with  jarring 
interests  and  a  prospect  of  unending  strifes. 
Better  that  we  make  any  required  sacrifice  of 
life  and  substance  now,  however  great,  than 
that  our  National  Unity  be  dissolved,  and  war 
and  discord  be  our  perpetual  heritage.  We  have 
recently  stood  upon  some  of  the  battle-fields  of 
Europe,  where  the  very  soil  is  still  fertile  with 
the  blood  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men — 
men  slain  in  the  wars  concerning  imaginary 
lines  where  Nature  has  made  none.  Our  coun¬ 
try  has  no  natural  dividing  lines.  Let  us  bo 
forewarned  against  all  attempts  to  set  up  artifi¬ 
cial  ones.  Let  every  true  American,  native  or 
foreign  born,  spare  no  effort  now  to  preserve  our 
country  intact.  It  is  even  “  sweet  to  die  for  one’s 
country.”  Let  “  Bulce  est  pro  patria  mori  ”  be  the 
watchword  of  eveiy  man  who  would  vaiue  a 
patriot’s  grave  above  an  ignoble  life  in  a  country 
rent  to  pieces  by  traitorous  hands. 
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Whoever  gives  this  picture  the  most  casual 
glance,  if  he  is  at  all  familiar  with  the  breed, 
will  recognize  the  well-bred  South-down ;  it  re¬ 
quires  no  name  under  the  cut.  The  straight,  broad 
backs,  broad  loins,  long,  full  quarters,  fine  heads, 
deep  chests,  the  carcass  round  and  well  filled  out 
back  of  the  shoulders,  the  short,  fine  limbs,  close 
fleeces,  and  the  breadth  of  chest  indicated  by 
the  distance  apart  of  the  fore-feet,  all  show  this 
peerless  breed  of  mutton  sheep.  Why  is  it  that 
our  animal  portrait  painters  in  this  country,  at 
least  those  whose  pictures  are  engraved,  so  sel¬ 
dom  succeed  in  giving  any  natural  air  and  life 
to  their  productions  ?  Perhaps  the  best  talent  is 
not  often  enough  engaged.  Portraits  like  the 
above,  which  might  almost  be  called  Heating 
likenesses,  would  be  invaluable  to  a  flock- 
owner  who  wanted  to  secure  for  his  flock  the 
notice  and  appreciation  of  the  public.  The 
sheep,  and  particularly  the  mutton  sheep,  occu¬ 
pies  a  place  in  economical  husbandry,  which 
can  not  be  dispensed  with,  or  supplied  by  any 
other  animal.  It  is  a  great  fault  in  American 
farming  that  over  great  districts  sheep  are  so 
thoroughly  ignored.  They  are  an  almost  essen¬ 
tial  element  in  high  farming ;  with  then  intro¬ 
duction,  root  crops  to  be  fed  on  the  farm ;  clo¬ 
ver-lays  fed  off,  and  the  sod,  enriched  by  the 
droppings,  turned  under  for  wheat,  the  improve¬ 
ment  and  clearing  up  of  wild  and  brush-grown 
pastures;  tidy  fences,  and  other  evidences  of 
good  farming,  follow  almost  as  a  necessity.  We 
say,  therefore,  keep  sheep,  and  if  mutton  is  an 
object,  keep  South-downs. 

For  the  American  Agriculturist. 

Cost  of  Harvesting  Hay. 

I  had  occasion  to  hire  a  meadow  of  nine  acres 
the  present  season,  and  the  notes  from  my  field- 
book  show  the  cost  of  the  hay  and  of  the  har¬ 
vesting,  and  also  throw  some  light  upon  the 
profits  of  farming. 

The  rent  of  the  Land  was . $20.00 

Cutting  grass  with  horse-mower .  6.50 

Raking  four  hours  with  horse-rake .  1.00 

Curing  and  stacking  seven  tuns .  7.50 

$35.00 

This  shows  the  cost  of  the  hay  in  stack  to  be 
five  dollars  a  tun.  As  it  is  worth  fifteen,  there 
is  a  profit  of  seventy  dollars  on  the  nine  acres. 
But  it  is  poor  farming  where  grass  yields  under 
a  tun  to  the  acre,  as  in  this  case.  Had  the  land 


yielded  two  tuns  to  the  acre  it  would  have  cost 
no  more  to  mow  it  and  to  rake  it.  The  only  ad¬ 
ditional  expense  would  have  been  in  gathering, 
which  would  not  have  exceeded  a  dollar  a  tun. 
Prom  accounts  kept  several  years,  I  have  nev¬ 
er  been  able  to  gather  hay  with  the  scythe  and 
hand  rake  for  less  than  three  dollars  a  tun.  The 
expense  in  this  is  but  a  trifle  over  two  dollars  a 
tun.  The  farmer  who  owns  his  horse  mower 
and  rake,  I  have  no  doubt  can  gather  his  hay 
for  a  dollar  and-a-half  a  tun.  What  an  infinite 
relief  the  horse  mowers  and  reapers  are  to  hu¬ 
man  muscles.  It  is  cheering  to  see  them  appear¬ 
ing  in  new  fields  every  year.  Connecticut. 


The  Fall  Fairs  and  Cattle  Shows. 

These  are  likely  to  be  held  in  undiminished 
numbers  this  season.  Two  years  ago  the  cattle 
disease  prevented  the  holding  of  many  of  these 
faffs,  and  last  year  the  alarms  of  war  either 
postponed  them,  or  occasioned  a  thin  attend¬ 
ance.  But  this  year,  notwithstanding  the  dis¬ 
turbed  state  of  the  country,  and  the  multitudes 
that  have  joined  the  army,  the  usual  number  of 
faffs  in  the  loyal  States  is  likely  to  be  held, 
judging  from  the  premium  lists  and  the  an¬ 
nouncements  we  have  seen.  This  is  as  it  should 
be.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  the  faffs 
should  not  be  opened  with  their  usual  attrac¬ 
tions.  Our  crop  reports,  embracing  all  the  loyal 
States,  show  very  conclusively  that  a  larger 
breadth  has  been  planted  than  in  any  former 
year,  and  perhaps  we  are  justified  in  saying, 
that  not  an  acre  the  less  has  been  planted  on 
account  of  the  war.  The  demand  for  our 
breadstuffs  in  Europe,  as  well  as  the  war,  has 
stimulated  production.  Some  probably  have 
been  influenced  by  the  tradition  that  “high 
prices  rule  in  war.”  Horses  and  machines  have 
so  far  taken  the  place  of  human  muscles  in  the 
field,  that  we  miss  the  labor  taken  by  the  army 
far  less  than  we  should  have  done  ten  years  ago. 

Farm  crops,  on  the  whole,  were  never  better, 
and  the  materials  for  a  fine  show  are  abundant 
on  every  hand.  It  is  conceded  that  the  wheat 
crop  is  a  good  deal  better  than  the  average;  hay, 
with  rare  exceptions,  is  good,  and  grass  abun¬ 
dant,  which  ought  to  put  cattle  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  Fruit  is  plenty,  which  .should  make  the 
horticultural  department  of  the  fairs  unusually 


good.  Manufactures  in 
some  branches  are  de¬ 
pressed,  but  there  is  the 
material  for  a  good  show 
in  almost  every  county. 
Fairs  which  once  might 
have  been  advocated  as 
a  farmer’s  holiday,  have 
now  become  a  necessi¬ 
ty.  They  give  a  few 
days  of  recreation  after 
the  pressing  labors  of 
the  Summer  are  over, 
and  for  this  purpose 
they  are  worth  all  they 
cost.  It  does  men  of  a 
common  pursuit  good 
to  get  together  and  have 
a  celebration.  It  be¬ 
gets  enthusiasm,  and 
lightens  the  burdens  of 
toil.  But  fairs  are  no 
longer  mere  holidays. 
They  are  schools  of 
instruction,  and  no  far¬ 
mer  can  afford  to  stay 
away  from  them,  and  lose  their  benefits.  He 
can  hardly  fail  to  learn  something  that  will 
make  his  capital  and  labor  more  available  for 
the  next  year.  Here  all  the  improved  seeds, 
and  tools  for  lightening  the  labors  of  the  hus¬ 
bandman,  are  on  exhibition.  Here  are  the  model 
animals  that  will  turn  the  vegetable  products  of 
his  farm  into  the  most  animal  products  for  sale. 
So  long  as  one  cow  will  make  more  milk,  but¬ 
ter,  and  cheese,  from  the  same  pasture  than 
another,  it  will  be  a  matter  of  great  importance 
to  visit  cattle  shows,  and  study  the  models. 
These  fairs  have  already  done  a  great  work  for 
the  farming  interests  of  the  country,  and,  we 
doubt  not,  are  destined  to  do  a  still  greater. 
The  shrewdest  and  most  successful  farmers  are 
the  steady  patrons  of  these  institutions,  always 
present  in  person  as  careful  observers,  and 
sending  in  samples  of  their  stock  and  crops. 

The  shows  should  lose  nothing  of  their  inter¬ 
est  in  a  time  of  war.  The  ability  of  the  coun¬ 
try  to  sustain  its  burdens,  will  depend  very 
much  upon  the  prosperity  of  our  agriculture. 
With  our  granaries  full  of  wheat  and  corn,  and 
our  fields  covered  with  flocks  and  herds,  we 
shall  be  able  to  continue  this  war  for  years  to 
come,  if  it  be  necessary.  Let  us  go  up  to  the 
faffs  then-in  full  force,  old  and  young,  and  take 
with  us  the  best  samples  of  our  handiwork — the 
products  of  the  field,  garden,  and  orchard,  and 
the  best  specimens  of  our  flocks  and  herds. 
There  is  pleasure  and  profit  at  the  fair. 


Hogs  on  Dung  Hills. 

The  practice  of  keeping  swine  in  a  pen  or 
small  yard  containing  the  manure  etc.  thrown 
out  from  the  barn,  is  not  to  be  commended. 
The  hogs  may  find  some  fodder  among  the 
refuse  hay  and  straw ;  they  may  improve  the 
heap  by  turning  it  over  and  mixing  their-  own 
ordure  with  the  same ;  but  we  question  whether 
it  is  a  good  thing  for  the  swine.  They  become 
dirty  and  scabby,  and  sometimes  lose  essential¬ 
ly  in  vigor  and  health.  Perhaps  the  injury 
comes  partly  from  the  heat  and  the  gases  con¬ 
stantly  inhaled  from  the  fermenting  manure. 

It  is  much  better,  we  think,  to  keep  hogs  in 
quarters  by  themselves,  and  as  clean  and  sweet 
as  possible.  Give  them  dry  and  commodious 
pens,  with  plenty  of  dean  straw  in  their  beds. 
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When  to  Sell  a  Colt. 

A  farmer  makes  quite  as  much  money  by  sell¬ 
ing  at  the  right  time  as  by  cheapness  in  pro¬ 
duction.  Stock  as  well  as  crops  are  kept  too, 
long  for  the  greatest  profit.  A  bushel  of  I^iffjj 
toes  sold  in  July  frequently  brings  a  dollar ;  in'! 
September,  forty  cents,  though  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  is  the  same.  A  lamb  sold  in  time  for 
three  dollars,  often  brings  more  net  profit 
than  the  fat  wether  sold  at  two  years  old.  A  pig 
will  frequently  bring  four  dollars  at  eight  weeks 
old.  At  eight  months  well  fattened,  he  will  only 
bring  twenty  dollars,  after  eating  twenty  dollars’ 
worth  of  provender.  With  this  result  it  is  easy 
to  see  the  time  to  sell  pigs  in  some  sections. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  know  when  to  dispose  of 
a  young  horse.  As  a  colt  he  may  sell  at  weaning 
time,  say  four  months  old,  for  twenty  dollars, 
or  fifty,  if  a  handsome  animal.  It  has  not  cost 
much  to  raise  him,  for  he  has  lived  on  his  moth¬ 
er’s  milk,  and  she  has  paid  her  way  by  her  work. 
But  when  he  is  put  up  for  the  winter,  his  keep¬ 
ing  begins  to  count.  He  can  do  nothing  in  the 
way  of  self  support  until  three  years  old,  and  it 
were  better  perhaps  not  to  work  him  much  even 
then.  If  well  kept  he  can  not  cost  much  less 
than  a  hundred  dollars  before  he  is  fit  to  work, 
in  any  region  where  hay  is  worth  fifteen  dollars 
a  tun.  He  may  sell  for  three  hundred  dollars  or 
more,  but  the  chances  are  that  he  Will  sell  for  no 
more  than  the  cost  of  his  keeping.  The  farmer 
may  not  lose  any  thing,  but  he  will  only  have 
made  a  fair  market  for  his  hay  and  pasture.  In 
the  sale  of  a  colt  during  his  first  Summer  or  Fall, 
the  price  is  nearly  all  profit.  There  is  little  risk 
about  it,  and  the  venture  is  made  a  certainty. 
If  the  sire  be  a  blooded  animal,  the  colt  will  gen¬ 
erally  sell  for  enough  more  to  pay  for  the  price 
of  his  services,  and  often  to  pay  for  them  many 
times  over.  It  is  most  in  keeping  with  our  call¬ 
ing  to  make  the  profits  sure,  though  small. 


Cattle-Comforts. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  hear  and  read  a  great  deal 
about  having  good  horses,  fat  cattle,  and  the 
like :  also,  a  good  deal  about  feeding  them  on 
this  or  that,  but  I  don’t  hear  much  about  trying 
to  make  our  stock  comfortable  and  positively 
happy.  I  want  my  cattle  and  horses  not  only 
to  live,  but  to  enjoy  life  as  they  go  along,  just 
as  their  master  does.  A  really  good-hearted 
man  will  take  pains  to  .please  and  gratify  his  do¬ 
mestic  animals :  he  will  strive  to  attach  them  to 
his  person,  so  that  they  will  know  his  voice  and 
step,  and  always  be  glad  to  see  him.  Do  you 
get  my  idea  ? 

Well,  this  is  the  way  I  work  it:  In  cold  weath¬ 
er,  I  see  to  it  that  my  cattle  have  wholesome 
food,  and  as  much  of  it  as  they  will  eat  up  clean. 
I  see  to  it  that  they  have  a  variety,  also — hay  of 
various  kinds,  oat-straw,  corn-stalks,  roots  and 
grain,  cooked  and  uncooked.  Milch  cows,  fat¬ 
ting  cattle  and  working  cattle,  all  thrive  best 
and  keep  happy  on  a  variety. 

Of  course,  1  don’t  neglect  giving  them  com¬ 
fortable  quarters,  whenever  they  need  shelter. 
Come  out  here,  Sir,  and  see  my  stalls  and  my 
sheds,  and  my  dry,  well-littered  yards,  if  you 
doubt.  Experience  shows  me — and  I  know  you 
teach  the  same  doctrine — that  stock  will  eat 
ali'out  twice  as  much  fodder,  if  they  are  kept  out 
in  the  wind,  and  pinched  with  the  cold.  But, 
letting  go  the  dollars  and  cents,  I  want  to  see 
my  family,  rational  and  irrational,  happy.  So  I 
go  in  for  good  quarters.  In  addition  to  this, 
temperance  man  as  I  am,  I  believe  in  good  drinks 


for  my  stock.  I  won’t  compel  them  to  wade  a 
half  mile  through  mud  and  snow  to  a  stream  of 
water,  but  I  have  got  up  a  penstock  in  a  clean 
corner  of  the  yard,  which  pours  into  a  large  tub, 
.anifthe  overflow  goes  into  a  long  trough,  so 
Wait  quite  a  number  of  cattle  can  drink  at  once. 
Jgjfy  cattle  are  salted  once  a  week  regularly  the 
year  round.  Some  people  keep  it  afore  them 
all  the  time ;  and  some  cattle  never  see  it. 

But  this  in  the  general.  Besides  this,  I  go 
out  of  my  way  often  to  please  my  friends  at  the 
barns.  In  the  Summer,  I  seldom  go  into  the 
pasture  without  taking  along  an  ear  or  two  of 
corn,  or  a  handful  of  oats,  to  give  to  the  first  horse 
or  cow  I  meet:  and  I’m  sure  to  meet  some  crea¬ 
ture  in  double  quick.  They  flock  around  me  as 
soon  as  I  come  into  their  domain.  And  when  I 
go  out  to  the  barn  to  harness  a  horse  or  to  yoke 
up  the  cattle,  I  take  into  the  stall  a  sweet  apple, 
or  something  else  that  will  please  the  poor  crea¬ 
tures.  I  speak  pleasantly  to  them,  and  caress 
and  fondle  them.  Be  sure  I  do.  In  this  way, 
they  become  gentle  and  kind,  and  are  plainly- 
much  attached  to  me.  Hone  but  a  fool  or  a  hard¬ 
hearted  man  will  doubt  that  they  are  made  hap¬ 
py  by  such  treatment.  How,  when  I  deal  so 
with  my  horses  and  oxen,  they  will  do  for  me 
whatever  service  I  ask.  When  they  are  at  work, 
I  giye  them  to  understand  that  they  must  mind, 
and  they  always  do.  But  I  never  over- work  them. 
I  have  lived  long  enough  to  know  what  a  fair 
load  is,  and  I  never  mean  to  tax  them  beyond 
their  strength,  nor  work  them  for  too  long  a 
time.  In  this  way,  they  learn  to  confide  in  me ; 
they  never  revolt,  but  work  cheerfully. 

A  COMEORT-LOVXNO  FARMER. 


Tim  Bunker  on  Swamps  Turning  Indian. 

“  So  you  see  it’s  turnin’  Injun  agin,”  said  Dea¬ 
con  Little,  as  he  looked  into  the  horse-pond  lot 
where  I  was  mowing  with;  the  machine. 

“  I  guess  you  did’nt  make  so  much  eout  of  me 
in  that  bargain  as  you  tho’t  for,  Squire  Bunker,” 
said  Jake  Frink,  as  he  joined  the  Deacon  at  the 
fence  a  few  days  ago. 

“What  evidence  of  Indian  do  you  see  in  this 
grass  ?”  I  inquired. 

“  Plenty  on’t,”  answered  the  Deacon.  “There’s 
dock,  and  rushes,  and  brakes— I  told  you  so.  I 
never  knew  it  to  fail.  A  reclaimed  swamp  allers 
turns  Injun  arter  a  year  or  two.” 

“And  you  hain’t  got  more’n  half  the  grass 
you  had  last  year,”  chimed  in  Jake  Frink. 
“  Heow  Squire,  I  du  say,  if  you’re  sick  of  your 
bargain,  I’ll  take  that  lot  back  agin  at  jest  half 
the  price  you  gin  me — and  that  is  mighty  fair.” 

“  How  much  hay  will  I  get  here  to  the  acre 
think  you?”  I  inquired  of  Jake. 

“Wall  neow,  naber,  it’ll  be  tight  squeezin’  to 
git  a  ton  and  a  half,  and  the  first  crop  was  three 
tun  three  year,  ago.” 

...  “And  that  tun  and  a  half,”  I  replied,  “will  be 
worth  $25.  Taking  out  $3  for  cost  of  harvest¬ 
ing,  and  four  more  for  interest  of  land  and  cost 
of  manure,  it  leaves  $18,  or  the  interest  on  $300 
an  acre.  Should  I  be  a  wise  one  to  sell  it  for 
$10  an  acre  ?” 

“  But  see  them  rushes  and  brakes,  Squire  Bun¬ 
ker,”  exclaimed  the  Deacon,  “You  see  the  Al¬ 
mighty  made  that  a  swamp,  and  I  guess  you 
won’t  make  any  thing  else  eout  on’t  if  you  keep 
tryin’  from  neow  till  doomsday.” 

“Well,  Deacon,  you  see  nothing  else  grew 
here  but  such  things,  and  sour  grasses,  four 
years  ago,  and  since  I  put  in  the  drains,  and 
stocked  it  down,  we  have  had  less  of  them  every 
year.  There  is  a  hundred  pounds  of  good  hay 


where  there  is  one  pound  of  such  stuff.  You 
can  not  expect  sile  that  is  full  of  old  brake 
roots,  and  rushes,  to  say  nothing  of  foul  seed, 
never  to  show  a  sign  of  the  old  vegetation.” 

“Hothin’  will  come  of  it.  You  never  can 
make  upland  where  the  Almighty  has  made  a 
swamp.” 

“That’s  so,”  responded  Jake.  “Better  take 
$10  an  acre,  and  trade  back.  It  will  be  all  moss 
another  year— see  if  it  ain’t.” 

This  talk  of  a  July  morning  shows  pretty 
well  the  prejudices  of  some  of  my  neighbors 
against  draining.  They  want  to  find  an  excuse 
for  doing  nothing,  and  thus  set  up  a  standard 
for  reclaimed  land,  that  they  would  not  think 
of  applying  to  land  that  needs  no  draining.  If 
it  shows  any  remains  of  the  old  grasses,  and 
rushes,  it  is  of  course  going  back  again  to 
swamp.  If  it  don’t  continue  to  bear  three  tuns 
of  hay  to  the  acre,  they  hail  you  with,  “  I  knew 
it  would  be  so ;  the  land  is  running  out.” 

How  I  hold,  that  we  ought  not  to  expect  any 
more  of  reclaimed  land  than  we  do  of  any  good 
upland.  If  it  performs  as  well  as  that,  it  is  clear 
enough  that  draining  pays.  .  Ho  upland  that  I 
have  ever  cultivated  will  keep  up  a  yield  of  two 
or  three  tuns  to  the  acre,  without  manure.  It  is 
very  good  land  that  yields  a  tun  and  a  half  three 
years  after  laying  down.  I  never  expected  the 
horse  pond  lot  to  do  any  better,  but  it  has  disap¬ 
pointed  me  in  this  respect,  and  has  held  out  bet¬ 
ter  without  manure  than  any  undrained  land 
upon  the  farm.  I  should  have  given  it  a  top¬ 
dressing  last  year,  if  I  had  not  wanted  to  see 
how  it  would  hold  out.  The  yield  was  quite  two 
tuns,  though  Jake  Frink  saw  a  quarter  less. 
With  manure  I  can  get  three  tuns  easier  than  I 
can  get  two  upon  upland. 

The  rushes  and  sour  stuff  that  Deacon  Little 
makes  such  a  fuss  about,  grow  smaller  every 
year,  and  will  soon  disappear  entirely.  There 
is,  however,  a  need  of  one  more  drain  in  this 
lot,  to  make  perfect  work,  and  that  I  calculated 
on  when  I  began  the  job.  I  did  not  care  to  be 
at  the  expense  of  putting  it  down  unless  it  was 
necessary.  It  was  just  fifty  feet  between  the 
last  two  drains  I  laid  down,  and  I  can  see  now 
that  it  needs  another  just  half  way  between.  It 
has  always  been  too  wet  along  this  middle  line, 
the  grass  has  not  been  so  heavy,  and  it  is  here 
that  the  brakes  and  rushes  are  found  principal¬ 
ly.  It  is  as  clean  as  ciphering  can  make  it,  that 
there  ought  to  be  another  drain  there.  Indeed, 
I  have  lost  considerable  money  by  waiting  so 
long,  say  half  a  tun  of  hay  annually  for  three 
years.  But  what  I  have  lost  in  money  I  have 
gained  in  knowledge.  It  is  worth  something  to 
know  just  when  and  where  to  drain.  For  such 
land  as  this  twenty-five  feet  is  none  too  near, 
and  three  feet  is  none  too  deep.  I  would  drain 
three  inches  deeper  if  I  could  get  the  fall.  But 
three  feet  makes  very  good  work,  and  land  so 
drained  I  am  sure  will  never  turn  Indian. 

I  never  was  fool  enough  to  suppose  that  such 
land  would  keep  up  to  three  tuns  to  the  acre 
without  manure  of  some  kind.  But  some  men 
demand  this,  and  because  drained  swales  and 
swamps  will  not  take  care  of  themselves,  they 
think  draining  a  failure.  This  is  unreasonable. 
Parson  Spooner  preached  a  few  Sundays  ago 
about  “  not  muzzling  the  ox  that  treads  out  the 
corn,”  applying  it,  among  other  things,  to  giv¬ 
ing  a  good  bounty  to  the  soldiers.  You  see, 
Hookertown  took  the  hint  next  town  meeting- 
day,  and  voted  $100  to  every  man  that  would 
enlist.  I  thought  the  truth  would  apply  to  the 
sile,' as  well  as  to  soldiers,  and  oxen.  It  is  about 
the  best  worker  man  has  got,  and  we  have  no 
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business  to  starve  it.  I  suppose,  I  ought  to  have 
been  thinking  of  something  else  on  Sunday,  but 
the  application  hit  my  case  so  exactly,  that  I 
made  up  my  mind  right  off  that  I  wouldn’t 
muzzle  the  horse-pond  lot  any  longer.  It  got  a 
dose  of  manure  right  away  after  mowing,  with¬ 
out  fail.  The  grass  looks  as  green  as  a  leek 
now,  as  much  as  to  say,  “Thank  you,  Squire 
Bunker,  for  your  kind  attentions.” 

But  Mrs.  Bunker’s  mind  took  another  tack, 
thinking,  I  suppose,  how  the  bounty  was  going 
to  help  enlistments,  and  that  the  new  soldiers 
would  help  John  down  on  the  James  river  ; 
she  thought  it  wan’t  worth  while  to  have  Par¬ 
son  Spooner  muzzled  after  such  a  sermon,  and 
hinted  that  I  had  better  leave  a  barrel  of  pota¬ 
toes  and  a  hind  quarter  of  lamb  at  the  parson¬ 
age  next  day,  Well,  you  see,  that  was  a  scrip¬ 
tural  application  of  the  doctrine,  and  as  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  facing  the  music,  I  left  them,  and  added 
a  bag  of  corn  on  my  account,  and  a  beef  ham, 
that  he  might  know  that  the  oxen  and  corn  part 
of  his  text  at  least  was  remembered. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject,  as  Mr.  Spooner 
sometimes  says  in  the  pulpit,  I  think  we  make 
a  great  mistake  in  not  top-dressing  our  meadows 
oftener,  say  as  often  as  once  in  two  years.  In  a 
small  lot  of  an  acre  and  a  quarter,  where  I  cut 
four  tuns  last  year,  I  only  cut  three  this,  and 
the  only  difference  was  in  manure.  Five  dol¬ 
lars  worth  of  compost  would  have  made  a 
difference  of  at  least  one  tun  of  hay. 

Deacon  Little  and  Jake  Frink  are  mighty 
afraid  of  having  too  large  grass.  Jake  often 
says  that  he  had  rather  have  “two  tun  than 
three  to  the  acre.”  Mow  I  don’t  believe  this  no¬ 
tion,  that  heavy  grass  makes  less  nutritious  fod¬ 
der  than  light.  A  beef  steak  out  of  a  corn-fed 
ox  is  enough-sight  better  than  One  out  of  a  thin 
grass-fed  animal.  Why  should  not  grass  from 
a  well-fed  soil  be  more  nourishing.  I  have 
watched  this  thing  at  the  manger  pretty  close, 
and  have  grown  three  tuns  and  a  half  to  an 
acre,  and  I  have  never  yet  got  hay  so  big  that 
the  cattle  would  not  eat  it  up  clean.  Cut  your 
heavy  grass  a  little  earlier,  and  cure  it  well,  and 
there  is  no  trouble  about  making  good  fodder. 
A  well  drained,  corn-fed  sile  never  turns  Indian, 
Jake  Frink  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Hoolcertovm,  j  Yours  to  command, 

Aug.  15th,  1862.  j  Timothy  Bunker,  Esq. 


For  the  American  Agriculturist. 

Experiments  with  Concentrated  Manures 
on  Grass. 

Mr,.  Editor: — Will  these  manures  pay  ?  This 
is  the  question.  To  test  it  I  measured  off  four- 
rod  plots  on  a  piece  of  old  meadow  that  had 
been  hard  cropped  for  years  without  manure. 
It  had  produced  in  past  years  not  over  three 
fourths  of  a  tun  of  hay  to  the  acre.  The  plots 
ran  from  the  road  off  toward  the  middle  of  the 
meadow,  and  were  intended  to  be  as  near  alike 
as  possible,  though  the  result  shows  that  plot  1, 
next  to  the  road,  was  a  little  above  the  average. 
The  manures  were  sown  on  the  17th  of  May, 
broadcast,  without  any  composting,  as  in  the 
following  table : 

Weir, hi  Value  of  Tn 

NO.  Quant’y.  Value.  ggggJL  &fncriZed‘. 

I— Pera^an  GrUano  17  ibs.  .50  103  lbs.  '.77  51  lbs. 

3— Fish  Guano .  40  lbs.  .50  72  lbs.  .54  23  lbs. 

4—  Lloyd’s  Sun’phos  21  lbs.  .50  49  lbs.  .36  . .  lbs. 

5 —  Manip’ed  Guano  21  lbs.  .50  92  lbs.  .69  43  lbs. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  weight  of  hay  on  Mo.' 

4  is  less  than  that  on  Mo.  1,  which  is  pretty  con¬ 
vincing  proof  that  Mo.  1  being  next  to  the  wall 
was  more  than  an  average.  The  superphosphate 
of  lime,  though  a  brand  of  high  reputation,  pro¬ 


duced  no  effect  whatever.  I  have  therefore  as¬ 
sumed  49  pounds  as  the  average  yield  of  the 
plots  without  any  manure.  The  yield  is  the 
best  in  the  case  of  the  Peruvian  guano,  and  the 
manipulated  and  fish  guanos  stand  next  in  order. 
In  no  case  does  the  manure  pay  the  first  year, 
if  the  value  of  hay  is  reckoned  at  fifteen  dollars 
a  tun. 

The  failure  to  make  these  fertilizers  pay  the 
first  season  I  attribute  to  two  causes,  the  late¬ 
ness  of  the  application,  May  17th,  and  the  lack 
of  absorbents.  In  experiments  made  several 
years  ago  the  guano  and  superphosphate  of  lime 
were  mixed  with  charcoal  cinders,  and  applied 
April 4th  during  a  rain.  Butin  this  case  no  ab¬ 
sorbents  were  mixed  with  the  fertilizers  before¬ 
hand,  and  no  rain  fell  for  ten  days  after  the  ap¬ 
plication.  Probably  some  of  the  ammonia  was 
lost,  and  doubtless  some  of  the  strength  of  the 
manure  will  appear  in  the  aftermath,  and  in  the 
grass  next  year.  In  the  use  of  the  fertilizers 
with  absorbents,  and  in  an  early  application, 
there  was  shown  to  be  a  clear  profit  above  the 
cost  the  first  year.  The  experiment  goes  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  following  positions  : 

That  concentrated  fertilizers  should  have  ab¬ 
sorbents  mixed  with  them  before  application. 
That  they  should  be  applied  early  in  the  season 
as  a  top-dressing  for  grass.  That  it  is  still  a 
doubtful  matter  whether  they  can  be  made  to 
pay  the  first  season  they  are  applied. 

,  Jonathan. 

Two  Strings  to  the  Bow. 

It  is  the  practice  of  large  farmers,  in  some 
parts  of  the  country,  to  devote  their  entire  en¬ 
ergies,  and  the  resources  of  the  farm,  to  only 
one  or  two  crops  annually.  At  the  extreme 
South,  it  is  cotton  or  sugar ;  in  other  States  it  is 
corn  or  tobacco.  At  the  West,  it  is  often  wheat 
or  corn ;  and  at  the  East,  in  some  districts,  it  is 
hops.  In  Ireland,  the  potato  crop  is  the  main 
reliance  of  the  hungry  population ;  and  when 
that  fails,  famine  stares  them  in  the  face.  Eng¬ 
land  relies  so  much  on  her  grain  crop,  that  a 
failure  of  it  begets  a  panic. 

This  plan  works  well,  at  home  and  abroad, 
provided,  the  season  is  entirely  favorable  to  the' 
particular  crop.  But  untimely  frosts  will  come, 
notwithstanding  our  plans  and  expectations ;  in¬ 
sects  will  revel  in  the  immense  fields,  however 
valuable  in  prospect  to  their  owner;  unseason¬ 
able  rains  will  fall ;  rust  and  worms,  and  mani¬ 
fold  other  evils  will  beset  us  on  every  side. 
And  when  the  calamity  comes,  it  is  a  great  one. 
We  have  intrusted  our  fortunes  all  to  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  one  frail  boat,  and  when  that  goes  down, 
all  our  hopes  are  wrecked.  Who  does  not  see 
that  in  this  course  of  farming  one  is  incurring 
too  great  a  risk  ?  It  is  like  investing  one’s  whole 
fortune  in  a  single  kind  of  railroad  stock,  and 
that  very  unreliable.  It  is  a  sounder  policy  to 
distribute  one’s  chances  over  a  wider  surface. 
It  is  far  safer  to  raise  three  or  more  different 
crops;  then,  if  one  or  more  fail,  there  is  yet 
something  to  fall  back  upon.  It  is  very  true, 
that  this  does  not  make  so  great  a  show  for  an 
ambitious  farmer.  The  proceeds  do  not  come 
in  all  at  once,  in  so  large  amounts,  as  when  a 
single  great  crop  is  gathered  and  sold.  But  in 
the  long  run,  the  proceeds  are  larger,  as  they 
certainly  are  surer.  It  is  better  to  have  five 
years  of  moderate  and  regular  profits,  than  one 
year  of  large  gains  followed  by  four  years  of 
losses.  Better,,  so  far  as  the  mere  money  results 
are  concerned;  better  for  one’s  habitual  peace 
of  mind,  and  better  for  one’s  morals. 

When  the  mania  for  any  kind  of  speculation 


prevails  in  the  land,  a  few  large  fortunes  are 
made,  but  many  men  are  ruined.  Many  become 
suddenly  rich,  and  then  as  suddenly  poor.  Sa¬ 
gacious  and  observing  financiers  tell  us  that  the 
most  successful  and  sure  way  to  amass  proper¬ 
ty  is  to  avoid  all  unnecessary  risks,  and  to  be 
satisfied  with  steady  and  small  gains.  Apply 
this  to  agriculture.  Well  has  one  written :  “A 
farm  which  depends  for  its  profit  on  butter, 
fruit,  cheese,  timber,  cattle,  hogs,  com,  wheat, 
potatoes,  flax,  etc.,  makes,  perhaps,  but  a  little 
on  each  crop ;  but  the  rains  which  come  in  drops 
are  useful,  while  those  which  come  in  torrents, 
and  raise  freshets,  leave  great  mischief  behind.” 

Reclaiming1  Salt  Marshes— The  Object  to 
be  Gained,  and  How  to  Do  it. 

The  reclaiming  of  salt  marshes  is  every  year  , 
attracting  more  attention  among  our  shore  farm¬ 
ers,  and  the  work  is  so  simple,  and  the  results 
so  lasting  and  valuable,  that  nothing  is  wanting 
but  a  knowledge  of  the  details  of  this  business, 
to  lead  to  the  reclaiming  of  thousands  of  acres 
of  now  worthless  lands.  The  impracticability 
of  growing  upland  grasses  upon  them  rests  upon 
the  fact  that  the  tide  rises  and  falls,  in  the 
streams  and  creeks  that  pass  through  them,  every 
twelve  hours.  The  hight  Of  the  tide  varies  con¬ 
siderably,  not  only  at  different  phases  of  the 
moon,  (the  full  tides  coming  with  every  full 
moon)  but  in  different  localities.  Thus  tile  aver¬ 
age  tide  at  Throggs  Meek,  L.  I.,  is  some  two  feet 
higher  than  at  Watch  Hill,  at  the  East  end  of 
Long  Island  Sound.  The  difference  between 
high  and  low  water  increases  as  you  go  west¬ 
ward,  along  the  shores  of  this  Sound.  Of 
course  marshes  at  the  west  end  admit  of  a  great¬ 
er  fall  of  water,  and  can  be  drained  deeper  than 
at  the  east  end.  But  as  the  difference  is  three 
or  four  feet  between  high  and  low  water  in  the 
least  favored  spot,  there  is  no  lack  of  fall  that 
will  prevent  drainage  in  any  salt  marsh. 

Most  of  these  marshes  are  actually  above 
the  tide  four  fifths  of  the  time.  It  is  only 
in  heavy  easterly  gales,  and  at  the  full  moons, 
that  the  water  covers  them.  The  full  sea  at 
other  times  will  not  even  make  the  ditches  bank- 
full.  The  object  to  be  gained  by  an  embank¬ 
ment  and  tide-gate  is,  to  shut  off  the  access  of 
the  salt  water  altogether,  or  at  least  to  confine 
it  to  the  creek  and  ditches  that  may  be  made  for 
the  purpose  of  drainage.  Simple  as  the  idea  of 
a  tide-gate  is,  we  have  rarely  found  a  person 
who  had  any  idea  of  the  mode  of  their  opera¬ 
tion,  if  he  had  not  seen  one  at  work.  Twice 
every  day  the  salt  marsh  is  flooded  and  again 
drained,  by  the  action  of  the  tides.  Were  the 
tide  to  be  shut  out,  fresh  water  would  accumu¬ 
late  more  or  less  within  the  dike.  In  heavy 
freshets  there  might  be  a  very  considerable  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  water,  but  it  would  be  fresh,  and 
might  stand  for  hours/ or  days  even,  upon  the 
land  without  damage.  If  a  dike  or  dam  be 
built  high  enough,  tight  enough,  and  strong 
enough  to  shut  out  and  keep  out  the  sea,  and 
only  a  single  sluice  or  flume  be  left  through  which 
the  water  can  flow,  and  this  flume  be  so  con¬ 
structed  that  by  the  action  of  the  water  a  gate 
will  close  it  the  moment  the  water  tends  to  flow 
in,  while  when  there  is  no  pressure  on  the  out¬ 
side  the  gate  freely  opens  to  let  the  water  out, 
the  whole  is  accomplished. 

The  engravings  represent  different  views  or 
“elevations”  of  a  tide-gate  built  recently  by 
Colonel  L.  B.  Hanks,  at  Mystic,  Conn.,  which 
has  completely  shut  off  the  tides  from  about  three 
acres  of  marsh,  which  he  is  laying  out  as  a 
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lawn.  As  the  tide-gate  presents  the  main  diffi¬ 
culty  to  those  who  are  thinking  of  making  this 
improvement,  we  give  a  particular  description. 


A  B 


•  fi 


Fig.  2. 

B  As  the  object 


to  exclude  water  from  without,  there  must  be 
a  water-tight  flume  or  trunk  in  which,  or  against 
which,  the  gate  swings.  Fig.  1,  represents  the 
side  elevation  of  this  flume,  ten  feet  long  and 
five  high.  This  crosses  through  the  embank¬ 
ment  or  dike,  and  must  be  made  water-tight  on 
the  outside  by  a  framing  of  plank,  and  by  pack¬ 
ing  some  tenacious  earth — clay,  or  clayey  soil — 
around  it— called  in  engineering,  puddling. 

The  gate,  C,  is  suspended  from  the  top  of  the 
uprights  A.  B.,  the  hinge  being  the  cross  piece. 
Fig.  3  shows  the  bottom  of  the  flume,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  planks  are  spiked  on  to  the 
frame.  The  side  elevation  shows  the  gate  as 
pressed  outward  by  the  current,  when  the  tide 
is  falling.  When  the  tide  rises  the  gate  is  press¬ 
ed  from  c  to  d,  where  a  strip  of  plank  is  nailed 
at  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  flume,  at  d ,  mak¬ 
ing,  as  nearly  as  possible,  a  water-tight  joint 
when  the  gate  is  closed.  The  planking  is  merely 
jointed  or  rabbeted  together ;  all  else  is  left  in 
the  rough.  The  material  for  the  whole  is  chest¬ 
nut.  The  sills,  caps,  and  posts  are  3x4  inch 
stuff,  the  gate  posts  4x6,  and  the  gallows  posts 
2x3.  Two  inch  planking  is  used  for  sides,  bot¬ 
tom  and  gale.  The  cost  for  lumber  and  carpen¬ 
ter  should  not  exceed  fifteen  dollars.  This  thick¬ 
ness  and  size  of  material  is  enough  for  a  tide- 
gate,  where  the  rise  and  fall  is  not  over  six  feet. 
The  higher  the  tide  rises,  the  stronger  the  gate, 
flume  and  dike  should  be  made. 

The  embankment  here  is  made  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner :  First  a  ditch  is  opened  along  the 
line  of  the  dike  two  feet  -wide,  and  going  down 
to  the  hard  pan,  which  in  this  marsh  is  about 
three  feet  below  the  surface.  The  sod  taken 
from  the  ditch  is  placed  grass  side  out,  for  the 
outer  wall  of  the  dike,  making  a  terrace  two  feet 
high  along  the  whole  line.  The  rest  of  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  ditch  are  piled  up  against  the  sod,  to 
strengthen  it.  The  ditch  thus  cleaned  out  is 
filled  with  yellow  loam  or  any  clayey  soil,  and 
packed  hard  with  a  rammer  to  make  it  imper¬ 
vious  to  the  water.  A  bank  of  the  same  mate¬ 
rial  is  raised  above  the  top  of  the  ditch  some 
eighteen  inches,  and  packed  in  the  same  manner. 
Four  or  five  feet  from  the  inside  line  of  this 
ditch  another  is  dug  four  feet  wide.  The  sod  is 
taken  for  the  inside  wall  of  the  dike,  and  to  fin¬ 
ish  up  the  outer  wall.  The  contents  are  also 
put  upon  the  embankment.  The  whole  is  fin¬ 
ished  off  with  gravel,  or  any  convenient  soil,  on 
top,  making  a  fine  walk.  By  enlarging  the  di¬ 
mensions  of  the  dike,  it  may  be  made  a  carriage- 
drive  or  oart-path,  with  decided  advantage  to 


Fig.  1. 


its  solidity.  As  nearly  all  the  material  ;for  the 
embankment  is  found  upon  the  spot,  the  ex¬ 
pense  is  much  less  than  one  would  suppose. 
The  cost  does  not  exceed  two  and  a  half  dollars 
a  rod.  One  of  the  advantages  of  this  kind  of 
embankment  is  that  it  grows  stronger  with 
time.  The  turf  upon  the  outside  being  washed 
with  the  tide,  soon  knits  together  by  the  growth 
of  the  marine  grasses,  and  presents  all  the  at¬ 
tractions  of  a  green  terrace.  It  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  width  and  hight  of  the  dike 
must  always  be  proportioned  to  the  hight  of  the 
tides.  In  some  places  an  embankment  six  feet 
high  and  ten  feet  across  will  be  none  too  strong 
to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  high  tides.  As  the 
whole  success  of  reclaiming  these  marshes 
hinges  upon  the  permanence  of  the  embankment 
and  of  the  tide-gate,  no  pains  or  expense  should 
be  spared  at  these  points  necessary  to  secure 
good  materials  and  thoroughness  of  construction. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  hints  thrown 
out  by  this  journal  upon  this  improvement  have 
been  very  highly  appreciated,  and  that  these 
waste  lands  are  beginning  to  absorb  some  of 
the  spare  capital  of  our  farmers  upon  the  coast. 
No  class  of  lands  present  a  more  inviting  field 
for  industry,  or  offer  a  surer  prospect  of  reward. 


commodate  20  hens  at  least,  and  we  think  40  as 
well  as  not.  Each  hen  will  then  have  aboot 
6  square  feet  of  floor  room ;  and  if  the  room  is 
8  feet  high,  48  cubic  feet  each,  which  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  a  coop  3  feet  7  inches  square  and  of  the 
same  hight.  We  would  not  keep  more  than  40 
or  50  hens  in  the  same  apartment.  It  is  much 


Some  Hints  about  Hen-Houses. 

The  profit  of  a  good  hen-house  is  realized  in 
the  winter.  All  hens  will  lay  in  the  Spring  and 
more  or  less  in  the  Summer  and  Autumn,  but 
only  these  which  have  warm,  well  lighted, 
comfortable,  well  ventilated  houses  will  lay  in 
the  Winter.  The  present  is  a  favorable  time 
of  the  year  to  put  up  a  hen-house,  or  alter  over, 
repair,  whitewash,  and  put  in  order  old  ones. 

In  order  to  succeed  with  poultry,  they  must  be 
clean,  well  fed,  have  comfortable  roosts  and  nest 
boxes,  warm  but  well  ventilated  quarters,  and 
yard  room.  They  may  not  be  too  crowded,  nor 
subject  to  scares,  or  handling.  Neither  may 
great  numbers  be  kept  together.  For  the  com¬ 
fort  of  the  poultry-man  things  must  be  conve¬ 
niently  arranged.  And  to  gratify  his  taste  all 
should  be  architecturally  appropriate  and  hand¬ 
some.  Expensiveness  is  not  an  element  of  beau¬ 
ty,  and  particularly  in  things  of  straight-forward 
practical  utility.  To  most  minds  it  detracts  from 
the  enjoyment  of  an  otherwise  excellent  struc¬ 
ture.  Some  natural,  simple  ornamentation  is  well. 

The  amount  of  space  to  be  allowed  to  each 
hen  is  variously  estimated.  If  the  house  be  12 
feet  deep  from  front  to  rear,  and  the  hens  have  a 
good  yard,  there  may  surely  be  as  many  hens 
kept  as  the  house  is  feet  long,  and  in  our  opinion 
twice  as  many.  That  is,  a  12x20  house, will  ac-  | 


Fig.  2— PLAN  -FOR  A  HEN-HOUSE. 

Explanations.— A,  ash-box;  D,  door;  infeed  boxes;  O, 
glazed  windows;  H.  hole  for  ingress  and  egress  of  hens ;  N, 
nest  boxes;  E,  roosting  ladders— the  one  with  short  rounds 
fixed,  the  other  hinged  upon  it,  and  capable  of  being  lifted 
up  horizontal  in  hot  weather ;  on  one  end  of  tills  is  a  cleat- 
ladder,  to  be  put  under  when  the  ladder  is  in  a  horizontal 
position.  The  dotted  shading  under  the  ladders  represents 
the  muck  on  which  the  droppings  fall,  and  are  composted, 
better  to  divide  them  and  prevent  communica¬ 
tion  entirely.  When  too  large  numbers  of  hens 
are  confined  together,  dis¬ 
ease  in  various  forms  almost 
always  breaks  out  among 
them,  destroying  the  profits. 
The  hen-house  must  also  be 
light.  It  can  not  be  too  light. 
The  cut  we  give  of  the  poul¬ 
try-house  put  up  by  Mr.  Be- 
ment,  the  famous  poultry- 
man,  for  Mr.  Vassar  of  Po’- 
keepsie,  has  the  entire  front 
of  glass,  even  to  the  peak  of 
the  roof.  It  is  frequently 
convenient  to  adapt  room  in 
the  barn  or  some  out-house 
or  shed  to  a  hennery.  This 
is  often  better  than  building 
a  separate  structure,  for 
it  is  warmer,  and  easier 
reached  in  stormy  weath¬ 
er.  The  best  floor  for  a  hen-house  is  a  ce¬ 
ment  one,  in  which  there  is  an  abundance  of 
small  stones.  In  a  hen-house  20x12  and  8  feet 
high,  there  should  be  on  the  floor  a  dust  box  to 
contain  ashes,  which  should  be  about  6x2 £  feet, 
and  a  foot  deep ;  a  tier  of  nest  boxes  extending 


Fig.  3— A  WATER  FOUNTAIN. 

across  one  end  or  on  the  back  side  of  the  room, 
one  foot  wide  and  ten  feet  long ;  a  feeding  box 
or  two  which  would  occupy  about  3  square  feet 
each ;  a  water  trough  or  fountain  taking  two 
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more  square  feet,  and  finally  a  pile  of  muck  or 
earth  under  the  roosting  ladders  about  8x8  feet. 
Thus  fully  2-5ths  of  the  floor  would  be  occupied, 
leaving  none  too  much  space  to  get  about  con¬ 
veniently  and  take  care  of  forty  hens. 

The  roosting  ladders  should  be  horizontal  and 
fixtures— at  least  one  should  be.  The  plan  is 
very  good  to  have  one  ladder  8  feet  wide, 
and  for  such  a  house  as  we  describe,  about  8  feet 
long,  supported  level  about  6  feet  high  (or  not 
nearer  than  2  feet  to  the  ceiling)  in  one  of  the 
rear  corners  of  the  room  and  along  one  end. 
The  rounds  should  be  an  inch  and  a  half  in  di¬ 
ameter,  and  about  14  inches  apart.  A  post  will 
be  required,  or  a  wire  from  the  ceiling,  to  sup¬ 
port  one  end.  Against  this  ladder  another  may 
be  fastened,  extending  from  the  floor  up  to  the 
fixed  ladder  and  hinged  upon  it,  so  that  it  may 
be  lifted  up  and  fastened  in  a  horizontal  po¬ 
sition.  The  ladder  should  be  a  little  over  eight 
feet  long  and  the  rounds  two  feet  apart,  the  up¬ 
per  one  being  two  feet  from  the  end. 

The  water  fountain,  (fig.  3,)  is  a  veiy  conve¬ 
nient  way  of  supplying  poultry  with  water.  It 
is  a  simple  contrivance,  consisting  of  only  a 
tight  keg-barrel,  with  a  hole  in  the  bung,  and  a 
tube  of  elder  with  the  pith  punched  out,  insert¬ 
ed.  The  barrel  is  filled  with  water,  the  bung 
and  tube  put  in  tight,  placed  so  that  when  it  is 
rolled  over  to  its  place  in  the  frame,  the  bung  will 
be  undermost,  and  the  tube  will  reach  nearly  to 
the  bottom  of  the  earthern  pan  or  trough  set 
below.  The  water  will  flow  out,  as  the  air  bub¬ 
bles  ascend  within,  as  shown  in  the  upper  sec¬ 
tion.  As  soon  as  the  water  closes  the  mouth  of 
the  tube,  no  more  ah-  can  get  in,  and  no  more 
water  will  flow  out — so  the  supply  will  be  con¬ 
stant  until  it  is  all  gone.  A  large  bottle  invert¬ 
ed,  the  neck  being  passed  through  a  hole  in  a 
board  nailed  across  the  top  of  a  trough,  will 
answer  for  a  small  flock,  or  a  coop— very  well. 


Reclamation  of  Swamp  Land. 

Some  time  since  we  received  from  the  South- 
boro’  (Mass.)  Farmers’  Club,  a  statement  made 
by  Peter  Walker  of  that  place,  with  reference  to 
some  successfully-reclaimed  swamp  land.  He 
had  purchased  the  farm  about  two  years  before, 
the  greater  part  of  it  being  covered  with  small 
wood  brush  and  brakes;  at  the  time  of  making 
tin*  statement  it  was  nearly  all  reclaimed,  and 
producing  annually  at  the  rate  of  two  tuns  of 
excellent  hay  to  the  acre.  After  having  thor¬ 
oughly  drained  it,  so  that  the  water  was  lowered 
at  least  two  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  muck 
swamp,  he  proceeded  as  described  by  himself, 
in  the  following  extract : 

“  My  method  is  to  dig  it  up  with  the  breaking- 
up  hoe,  for  it  is  impossible  to  plow  it  until  the 
sod  is  rotted.  I  have  dug  more  or  less  for  7  or 
8  years,  usually  soon  after  haying  is  over, 
planting  with  potatoes  two  years,  when  the  sods 
are  sufficiently  rotted  to  seed  down  to  grass.  I 
put  a  small,  quantity  of  raw  manure  in  the  hill 
for  potatoes,  and  before  seeding  down,  in  the 
winter,  I  carry  on  gravel  to  give  the  surface  a 
covering  of  about  three  inches,  and  when  the 
frost  is  out  of  the  surface  sufficient  to  get  in  the 
seed,  I  sow  and  harrow  in  Herdsgrass  seed  and 
nothing  else,  and  without  manure.  In  the  Fall 
following  I  spread  on  compost  manure. 

“In  August  1859  I  dug  up  half  an  acre,  more 
than  half  of  which  was  covered  with  a  hard 
brake  sod.  In  September  following  I  turned  the 
sods  over  to  prevent  the  grass  and  brakes  from 
starting  up.  The  first  week  in  May  following  I 
planted  the  piece  with  potatoes,  carried  out  raw 


manure  with  the  wheelbarrow,  put  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  in  the  hill,  and  covered  the  potatoes  with 
the  sods,  some  of  which  were  sufficiently  rotted 
for  that  purpose.  Hoed  them  twice,  making 
the  hills  entirely  of  the  sods.  Dug  the  potatoes 
in  September  last,  and  the  average  yield  -v 
bushel  to  nine  hills — about  380  bushels  per  acre, 
the  hills  being  about  3£  feet  apart  each  way. 
From  my  experience,  I  am  firm  in  the  belief 
that  the  true  way  to  succeed  in  reclaiming  swamp 
muck  land,  is,  to  drain  so  as  to  drop  the  water 
at  least  two  feet,  (or  better,  three  feet,)  then 
plow,  or  dig  up  with  a  breaking-up  hoe,  and  let 
the  sods  rot,  instead  of  burning,  or  covering  at 
first  with  gravel  or  sand  as  many  do.” 

Bag  Holders  Again. 

We  have  given  several  descriptions  of  contriv¬ 
ances  for  holding  bags,  (Vol.  XX,  p.  1 
this  volume,  p.  44,)  having  vivid  memories  of  ach¬ 
ing  arms  in  our  boyhood,  and  of  blame  often  wor¬ 
thily  bestowed  for  having  failed  in  our  own  per¬ 
formance.  So  it  is  in  no 
small  degree  from  our 
sympathy  for  the  boy 
bag-holders  that  we  give 
our  readers  descriptions 
of  two  inventions  which 
we  have  no  doubt  are 
excellent.  The  first  is 
Ilostetter’s  patent,  made 
by  J.  R.  Hoffer,  Mount 
Joy,  Pa.,  andis  very  easy 
to  understand.  On  the 
front  of  a  light  truck, 
about  31  feet  long  by  11 
-  inches  wide,  a  frame  is 

>s'  ‘  attached,  having  at  the 

upper  end  two  stout  divergent  wires  project¬ 
ing  as  shown  in  the  cut.  The  top  edge  of  the 
bag  is  turned  over  these  wires,  and  held  firm  by 
the  two  fiat,  wedge-shaped  buttons  which  turn 
down  and  wedge  in  between  the  frame  and  the 
wires.  The  frame  may  then  be  raised  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  length  of  any  bag  not  more  than 
four  feet  long.  When  so  raised,  it  is  held  in  its 
place  by  the  cord 
and  ratchet-wheel 
seen  on  the  right 
hand  side  of  the 
truck.  When  filled, 
the  bag  may  be 
wheeled  off  wher¬ 
ever  desired.  Such 
a  truck  bag-holder 
must  be  very  desi¬ 
rable  wherever  ma¬ 
ny  bags  are  filled 
and  moved,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  mills 
and  country  stores. 

The  second  is  a 
home-made  bag-  g 

holder,  a  descrip-  1  ~ 

tion  of  which  is  received  from  a  subscriber 
to  the  Agriculturist ,  Mr.  J.  Moore,  of  LaSalle  Co., 
Ill.  We  give  a  description  of  it  nearly  in  his 
own  language,  premising,  however,  that  we  have 
made  a  slight  addition  to  the  sketch  sent,  in  at¬ 
taching  the  foot-piece  or  base  to  the  upright. 

“I  herewith  send  you  for  the  benefit  of  your 
readers  a  description  of  a  bag-holder  of  my  own 
invention,  which  I  have  used  for  some  time,  and 
like  it  much.  It  holds  a  bag  better  than  any 
boy  can  hold  it,  and  is  so  simple  that  a  farmer 
can  make  one  m  half  an  hour,  of  material  cost¬ 
ing  less  than  a  dime.  As  grain  bags  are  gener¬ 


ally  of  uniform  length,  it  is  not  necessary  that 
the  hooks  should  be  movable  up  and  down,  and 
the  spring  of  the  long  wires  will  adapt  the  hold¬ 
er  to  bags  of  any  width.  Description — It  is  sim¬ 
ply  an  upright  board,  4  feet  long,  and  14  inches 
wide,  which  must  be  fastened  in  a  perpendicular 
position,  either  by  nailing  it  to  the  side  of  a  box 
or  bin,  or  by  securing  it  to  a  base  of  some  kind. 
There  are  seen  four  hooks  on  which  the  bag 
hangs  while  being  filled,  two  short  ones  upon 
the  board,  just  high  enough  to  let  the  bag  touch 
the  bottom.  The  other  long  hooks  are  of  wire, 
one  sixth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  18  inches 
long,  with  a  short  crook  and  sharp  point  at  the 
top,  (shown  enlarged  at  one  side) ;  the  lower  ends 
are  driven  into  the  edge  of  the  board,  and  the 
upper  ends  standing  out  5  or  6  inches  in  front, 
2  inches  lower  than  the  small  hooks.” 


Drilling  Wheat— Drills. 

There  is  scarcely  any  operation  of  farming 
concerning  which  practice,  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  varies  more  than  in  this.  Th  e  grain 
drill  is  a  rare  sight  in  Xew-England,  and  rare 
also  in  many  parts  of  the  Middle  and  Western 
States  and  Canada.  Still,  wherever  its  use  is 
common,  it  is  held  in  very  high  estimation.  In 
saving  seed  alone,  a  drill  more  than  pays  the  in¬ 
terest  on  its  cost.  The  risk  of  winter-killing  is 
greatly  diminished,  and  an  even  seeding  is  readi¬ 
ly  secured.  In  the  following  communication 
from  Mr.  A.  Linton,  of  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  written 
in  response  to  a  request  from  ourselves,  the  ad¬ 
vantages  are  very  simply  and  strongly  set  forth, 
and  deserve  the  attention  of  every  wheat  grow¬ 
er  who  does  not  use  the  drill : 

THE  USE  OF  THE  DRILL. 

To  say  any  thing  advocating  the  use  of  the  drill 
in  sowing  wheat  in  this  section  of  country,  would 
he  as  superfluous  as  to  discuss  the  excellence  of  an¬ 
thracite  for  fuel,  or  the  utility  of  steam  as  a  motive 
power.  The  use  of  the  wheat  drill  is  so  nearly  uni¬ 
versal  here  on  all  land  where  it  can  he  used,  that 
the  sight  of  a  field  sown  in  the  old  fashioned  broad 
cast  way  is  a  rare  occurrence. 

The  advantages  of  drilling  wheat  may  be  very 
briefly  stated  as  follows:  it  distributes  the  seed 
more  evenly  over  the  ground  than  is  generally  done 
in  broadcast  sowing;  the  wheat  is  not  so  liable  to 
be  thrown  out  by  the  freezing  and  thawing  that 
occurs  here  during  the  winter ;  the  depth  at  which 
he  seed  is  placed  in  the  ground  can  be  regulated  to 
a  certain  extent,  as  the  moisture  or  dryness  of  the 
soil  may  require,  to  insure  its  speedy  germination. 
It  takes  less  seed ;  the  crops  look  better,  and  ripen 
more  evenly  thsuTif  sown  in  the  old-fashioned  way ; 
and  lastly,  the  use  of  the  drill  insures  a  more 
thorough  preparation  of  the  ground  previous  to 
seeding,  being  a  good  cultivator  itself. 

As  to  the  points  to  be  possessed  by  a  good  drill : 
It  should  supply  the  seed  regularly  and  equally  to 
the  separate  drill  tubes.  The  grain,  as  it  drops  in¬ 
to  them,  should  be  plainly  in  view,  that  the  opera¬ 
tor  may  see  at  a  glance  that  they  are  all  working 
properly.  It  should  not  be  liable  to  clog  so  as  to 
prevent  the  regular  flow  of  the  seed.  It  should 
have  an  index  to  mark  the  quantity  of  ground  sown, 
and  a  fixture  enabling  the  user  to  regulate  the 
amount  of  seed  per  acre.  There  should  he  a  con¬ 
trivance  to  raise  all  the  drill  tubes  off  the  ground 
when  turning ;  each  should  work  independently  of 
the  others,  and  he  so  attached  that  its  angle  of 
inclination  with  the  ground  may  be  altered  to  regu¬ 
late  depth.  The  drills  should  be  eight  inches  apart, 
(some  prefer  nine,)  and  eight  in  number.  A  good 
seed-sower  should  he  attached,  so  that  grass  seed 
may  he  sown  at  the  same  time  the  wheat  is.  These 
points  are  possessed  by  all  drills  of  recent  manu¬ 
facture  used  here,  though  there  are  many  differ¬ 
ent  mechanical  contrivances  to  secure  these  ends. 
Drilling  oats  succeeds  admirably  sometimes  but 
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often  fails.  The  cause  of  failure  I  think  is  owing 
to  drilling  the  seed  too  deep ;  the  ground  at  that 
season  is  cold,  and  seed  placed  too  deeply  in  the 
soil  is  a  long  time  coming  up ;  the  plants  are  stunt¬ 
ed,  and  never  after  become  vigorous. 

The  corn  drill  is  much  used,  though  not  univer¬ 
sally.  Many  farmers  still  prefer  to  plant  with  the 
hoe,  alleging  that  the  growing  crop  is  more  easily 
worked  aud  kept  clean,  and  that  it  is  less  difficult 
to  thin  out  to  the  right  quantity.  The  extra  labor 
in  working  drilled  corn,  is  more  than  balanced  by 
the  extra  work  in  marking  out  the  ground  and 
planting  with  the  hoe ;  but  it  requires  more  judg¬ 
ment  to  thin  out  drilled  corn  right,  than  it  does 
when  planted  with  the  hoe.  Drilled  corn  is  gener¬ 
ally  not  so  much  disturbed  by  birds,  as  they  so  of¬ 
ten  fail  in  getting  the  grain,  and,  if  properly  man¬ 
aged,  will  produce  more  per  acre  than  when  hoed  in. 


Experiments  in  Wheat  Culture. 

PLANTING  IN  HILLS  AND  HOEING. 

Like  all  other  plants,  wheat  responds  prompt¬ 
ly  to  careful  tillage,  and  what  the  limit  of  the 
amount  of  labor  is  which  will  pay,  no  one  has 
yet  ascertained.  Up  to  a  certain  point,  or  per¬ 
haps  rather  to  an  uncertain  point,  the  more  la¬ 
bor  and  care  bestowed  the  better  will  the  crop 
pay.  A  correspondent  from  whose  letter  we 
quote  below,  and  several  others  also,  find  the 
regular  hoeing  of  wheat  to  pay.  For  our  own 
part  we  have  no  doubt  it  will  pay  for  seed  wheat, 
and  can  confidently  recommend  the  practice  of 
planting  a  patch  to  be  thoroughly  hoed,  weed¬ 
ed  and  cultivated  for  seed.  Before  the  cutting, 
the  largest  and  finest  ears  should  be  culled,  care 
being  taken  to  secure  enough  to  have  sufficient 
seed  for  a  similar  patch  another  year, even  though 
the  largest  and  plumpest  grains  only  shall 
be  selected,  for  these  alone  should  be  used. 
All  the  grain  from  the  seed  patch  would  be  good 
enough  for  field  sowing,  and  indeed  much  better 
than  any  that  could  be  obtained  by  screening 
in  the  usual  way.  T‘.e  ears  culled  should  be 
the  earliest  and  larger  t,  from  those  stools  which 
had  thrown  up  mo.t  stalks;  and  the  grains 
sowed  again  should  :  >e  the  plumpest  and  largest 
out  of  these  ears.  We  give  here  the  experi¬ 
ments  of  Mr.  S.  Ransom,  of  Ashtabula  Co.,  O. 

“  On  the  tenth  of  September  1859, 1  planted  one 
acre  of  wheat,  in  hills  one  foot  by  two  feet  apart, 
put  four  kernels  in  each  hill,  and  covered  them 
with  the  hoe  the  same  as  Indian  corn  is  usually 
planted.  I  cultivated  it  with  the  hoe  on  the  15th 
of  October,  and  again  on  the  16th  of  May,  with 
the  horse  and  cultivator  and  the  hoe.  The  soil  is 
loose  gravel  of  poor  quality,  except  a  very  small 
portion  from  which  a  barn  was  removed  about 
twenty-two  years  since,  and  from  which  portion 
the  following  calculations  were  made  : 

No.  of  hills  on  the  acre .  22,440 

Average  No.  of  stalks  in  each  hill,  73,  or  on  the 

acre .  1,638,120 

Average  No.  of  kernels  in  each  head,  77,  or  on 

the  acre . 126,135,240 

Average  No.  of  kernels  to  the  bushel .  848,560 

“  No.  of  bushels  to  the  acre,  according  to  the 
above  calculations  as  ascertained  by  counting 
stalks  and  kernels,  one  hundred  and  forty-eight 
and  about  five-eighths. 

“Planting  wheat  on  poor  land  is  like  planting 
other  crops  upon  poor  land :  it  will  not  pay. 
Make  your  fields  rich,  and  in  a  good  season  I 
will  warrant  any  man  one  hundred  and  fifty 
bushels  of  most  excellent  wheat  upon  one  acre 
of  land,  if  cultivated  as  above.  On  the  rich 
bottom  lands  of  the  Scioto,  Muskingum  and  the 
Miamis  of  Ohio,  and  also  oh  the  river  bottoms 
and  prairies  of  the  great  west,  winter  wheat  can 
not  be  grown  to  any  extent  by  being  sown 
broadcast,  on  account  of  blight  or  mildew,  and 


by  heaving  out  by  frosts  of  winter.  By  planting 
in  rows  and  hills  it  would  naturally  be  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  sun  and  winds,  and  thereby 
prevent  blight  or  mildew,  and  by  covering  with 
the  hoe,  prevent  heaving  out  by  frosts,  thereby 
securing  a  good  crop. 

CHARCOAL  A  DRESSING  FOR  WHEAT. 

“I  tried  another  experiment  in  1860.  My  lands 
are  coarse  or  loose  gravel  of  rather  poor  quality. 
I  sowed  an  acre  of  winter  wheat  (the  Blue  stem) 
preparing  my  ground  as  follows : 

The  field  was  sown  with  barley  in  the  Spring 
previous ;  yield  small  (18  bushels  per  acre).  I 
turned  in  the  stubble  the  last  week  in  August, 
harrowed  it  over,  then  took  about  eighteen 
bushels  charcoal  crushed  fine,  and  top-dressed 
a  strip  through  the  middle  of  the  acre  over  about 
one-third  of  its  length;  I  then  sowed  on  my  wheat 
broadcast  and  harrowed  it  over  twice.  The  re¬ 
sult  was,  the  heads  when  ripe  were  at  least  twice 
as  long  as  where  no  coal  was  put  on.  I  harvested 
all  together ;  the  yield  was  forty-three  bushels. 
I  think  by  applying  about  fifty  bushels  of  coal 
to  the  acre  as  a  top-dressing,  made  fine  by  grind¬ 
ing  in  a  cojnmon  bark  mill,  it  would  increase 
the  yield  at  least  four  hundred  per  cent.,  if  the 
soil  is  poor. 

BURNED  CLAY  AND  ASHES. 

“In  the  fall  of  1860  I  used  about  one  hundred 
bushels  of  burned  clay,  taken  from  a  fallow  where 
timber  had  been  uprooted  several  years  by  heavy 
winds.  The  soil  on  which  the  timber  grew  was 
burned  together  with  the  old  roots  and  clay  en¬ 
twined,  and  perhaps  some  muck ;  the  whole,  ash¬ 
es,  clay  and  muck,  after  being  burned  as  above, 
was  hauled  off  in  a  wagon  and  put  upon  the 
wheat  field  as  a  top-dressing,  and  harrowed  in 
with  the  wheat.  The  land  was  poor  quality 
gravel ;  the  yield  was  about  five  hundred  per 
cent,  over  the  remainder  of  the  field  where  no 
clay  was  put.  I  think  there  is  no  fertilizer  ahead 
of  this  as  a  top-dresser.” 

Toirefied  Earth,  or  Burned  Olay,  is  extensively 
used  in  some  parts  of  England  and  Ireland. 
The  heavy,  clayey  soil  becomes  greatly  amended 
mechanically,  and  besides,  the  clay  thus  heated 
absorbs  ammonia  and  holds  it,  and  gives  up  read¬ 
ily  other  valuable  ingredients  which  would  oth- 
wise  be  firmly  held,  and  therefore  unavailable. 


Rye. 

There  is  no  better  test  of  the  hardiness  and 
value  of  rye,  than  the  fact  that  it  has  a  place 
upon  the  most  exhausted  farms.  It  bears  abuse 
and  neglect  better  than  almost  any  other  grain. 
The  facility  with  which  it  can  be  raised  has  been 
nearly  fatal  to  much  good  land  in  the  north. 
When  wheat  could  no  longer  be  grown  with 
profit,  rye  took  its  place,  and  as  it  would  yield 
remunerative  crops  without  manure,  land  was 
sowed  to  this  grain  with  no  other  rotation  than 
grass,  until  it  would  not  pay  for  plowing.  It  is 
still  a  common  practice,  notwithstanding  the  in¬ 
road  new  ideas  have  made,  to  turn  up  old  pas¬ 
tures  and  exhausted  meadows  and  sow  with  iye 
without  any  manure.  A  crop  of  ten  or  fifteen 
bushels  will  about  pay  expenses,  and  many 
farmers  are  satisfied  with  this  scanty  yield. 

A  rich  hazel  mold,  well  drained,  or  naturally 
dry,  is  the  best  soil  for  rye.  If  it  is  light,  it  should 
have  manure.  The  great  luxuriance  of  this 
plant  upon  newly  cleared  forest  land  shows  that 
it  delights  in  a  soil  well  stocked  with  food.  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  manure  broad-cast,  aud  plow 
in  ten  or  twelve  loads  of  stable  manure  or  of 
good  compost,  but  stiff  more  important  to  apply 


a  part  of  the  manure,  which  should  be  well  rot¬ 
ted  compost,  to  the  surface,  and  harrow  in  with 
the  seed.  One  of  the  best  dressings  for  this  crop 
is  ‘fish  pie,’  or  compost  made  in  June,  and  applied 
in  September  at  the  time  of  sowing.  This  is  a 
favorite  manure  along  the  sea-board,  in  the  rye 
growing  districts.  The  fish  are  sometimes  ap¬ 
plied  broad- cast  to  the  green  sward  several 
weeks  or  even  months  before  the  land  is  plowed; 
but  this  is  a  very  wasteful  practice.  No  better 
rye  is  raised  in  the  world  than  along  the  shores 
of  Long  Island  Sound,  with  this  fertilizer.  A 
yield  of  forty  bushels  to  the  acre,  under  favorable 
circumstances,  is  sometimes  realized. 

It  is  very  much  better  to  use  some  manure  and 
get  twenty  five  to  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre, 
than  to  sow  on  sward  or  stubble,  and  get  ten 
without  any  manure.  As  rye  will  sprout  at  a 
very  low  temperature  it  may  be  sown  late,  but 
does  much  better  to  be  put  in  in  September.  If 
it  grows  too  luxuriantly,  it  may  be  fed  off  in 
October  with  calves  or  young  stock.  Sheep  are 
apt  to  feed  too  close  and  pull  up  the  roots.  Late 
feeding  is  injurious,  as  it  would  leave  the  roots 
altogether  too  bare  for  winter. 

The  true  place  for  rye  is  not  as  a  crop  to  filch 
from  the  soil  its  last  elements  of  fertility,  but  to 
come  in,  in  a  judicious  rotation  of  five  or  six 
years.  A  good  farmer  ought  to  be  ashamed  to 
raise  less  than  twenty  five  bushels  to  the  acre, 
when,  with  a  little  more  manure,  he  may  just 
as  well  get  thirty  five.  Rye  should  have  its 
place  in  the  rotation  until  we  have  brought  up 
our  farms  to  a  condition  where  they  will  grow 
wheat,  an  event  that  is  sure  to.  follow  tile-drain¬ 
ing,  and  a  higher  state  of  fertility. 

We  have  not  as  many  varieties  of  rye  as  of 
wheat,  and  not  much  is  generally  known  except 
of  the  common  winter  grain.  Spring  rye  is  very 
little  grown,  most  farmers  preferring  Spring 
wheat  or  barley,  where  they  have  land  in  con¬ 
dition  for  any  Spring  grain.  The  white  rye 
raised  extensively  in  New-Jersey  is  a  fair,  hand¬ 
some  article,  about  the  color  of  red  wheat,  large 
and  prolific.  It  is  not  yet  very  widely  distribu¬ 
ted,  but  enough  is  already  known  of  its  pro¬ 
ductiveness,  hardiness,  and  other  good  qualities 
to  .determine  its  value.  There  is  a  fine  field 
here  for  the  enterprise  of  some  wide  awake  farm¬ 
er.  This  grain  is  as  susceptible  of  improve¬ 
ment  as  wheat  or  barley,  and  a  few  years  of 
careful  cultivation  from  select  seed  would  give 
us  improved  varieties  unquestionably  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  thing  we  now  have. 

This  grain  is  highly  prized  in  all  the  districts 
where  wheat  is  not  raised.  Chemical  analysis 
shows  that  it  is  but  a  little  below  wheat  in  nutri¬ 
tive  value,  and  this  estimate  is  confirmed  by  the 
analysis  of  the  stomach.’  Well  bolted,  it  makes 
excellent  bread,  the  best  substitute  we  have  for 
the  wheaten  loaf,  and  by  some  preferred  to  that 
standard  article.  As  a  variety,  it  is  highly  rel¬ 
ished  at  most  tables,  if  not  in  the  loaf,  at  least  in 
short-cakes  and  biscuits.  The  bran  is  indispens¬ 
able  in  the  loaf  of  brown  bread,  which  is  a  good 
old  institution  handed  down  from  our  grand¬ 
mothers,  and  which  we  trust  will  be  perpetu¬ 
ated  to  the  latest  day. 

The  straw,  always  the  most  economical 
bedding  for  stables,  has  of  late  years  become  of 
considerable  value  in  the  arts,  selling  as  high  as 
fifteen  dollars  a  tun.  But  this  of  course  only 
benefits  the  farmers  in  the  limited  districts  near 
the  factories.  In  the  packing  of  winter  fruit,  it 
is  thought  indispensable  by  some  of  our  best 
fruit  growers.  Rye  has  always  a  good  home 
market,  is  one  of  the  surest  crops,  and  deserves 
more  careful  culture  and  selection  of  varieties 
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Notes  on  the  Run— From  Albany  to 


Mr.  Editor  Having  recently  made  a  hasty 
trip  from  Albany  to  Manassas,  I  have  thought  that 
a  few  notes  agricultural  and  horticultural,  then 
jotted  down,  might  interest  your  readers. 

It  was  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  June, 
bright  and  clear.  On  the  night  of  the  15th  there 
had  been  a  hard  frost,  nipping  off  corn,  beans,  to¬ 
matoes  and  such  like  tender  plants,  injuring  them 
so  badly  that  in  many  places  they  needed  to  he  re¬ 
planted.  Here  and  there  a  few  half-ripe  strawber¬ 
ries  could  be  seen— only  a  few.  And  the  children 
and  the  birds  had  found  a  few  pale  red  cherries.  A 
few  of  the  earliest  roses  were  beginning  to  open  ; 
all  the  others  were  only  in  bud.  So  of  the  azalea, 
rhododendron  and  kalmia.  On  reaching  N e  w-T ork 
city,  it  was  plain  that  we  had  got  into  a  warmer 
climate.  Strawberries  and  early  cherries  appeared 
in  market  plentifully ;  here,  too,  were  green  peas, 
snap-beans  and  early  beets.  Bouquets,  in  which 
roses  of  all  sorts  figured  in  full  bloom,  were  sold 
about  the  streets.  No  signs  of  recent  frost. 

Visited  Central  Park. — What  splendid  carriage- 
drives  and  walks  !  broad,  hard,  smooth  and  clean. 
And  these  patches  of  lawn,  those  sunny  slopes  and 
knolls,  and  yonder  broad  parade  ground;  these 
bridges ;  the  lake  or  skating-pond,  with  the  swans 
and  then-  young  broods ;  the  cave  and  the  ramble ; 
the  high  points  for  observation  of  the  city  and  sur¬ 
rounding  country — could  any  thing  be  finer?  The 
spot  known  as  “the  Ramble,”  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  features  of  the  Park,  its  original  wild¬ 
ness,  of  rocks,  ravines,  springs  and  brooks,  of  trees 
and  vines  and  plants,  remaining  as  it  was,  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent,  though  modified  and  improved  by 
walks,  rustic  bridges,  canopied  seats,  boat-houses 
on  the  lake,  and  by  the  planting  of  numberless  cu¬ 
rious  trees,  shrubs  and  vines.  One  needs  to  be 
careful  amid  these  winding  footpaths,  or  he  will 
lose  his  wa,y ;  but  the  temptation  is  very  great  to 
wander  on  and  on  and  on,  for  at  every  turn  he  finds 
something  newto  attract  him.  I  think,  Sir,  youhad 
better  advise  your  readers  to  visit  Central  Park, 
rather  than  Barnum’s  Museum.  [Our  readers  need 
no  such  advice ;  some  will  even  go  there  before  they 
will  come  to  the  office  of  the  Agriculturist.— Ed.] 

But  why  so  many  dead  and  half  dead  young  trees  ? 
They  are  those  which  have  been  recently  planted, 
and  which  have  dried  up  in  the  recent  drouth.  But 
why  were  they  not  watered  and  mulched  ?  You  have 
saltmarsh  grass  in  abundance  andhandy,  and  the  wa¬ 
ter  which  you  sprinkle  so  bountifully  on  those  car¬ 
riage  roads  might  some  of  it  have  been  well  applied 
to  these  trees.  With  money,  men  and  material  pro¬ 
vided  so  liberally,  it  is  not  creditable  to  the  plant¬ 
ers  that  so  many  rare  trees  should  die  on  their  hands. 

And  why- crowd  your  trees  so  closely  together  ? 
Here  are  Austrian,  Scotch  and  American  White 
Pines  and  Spruces  huddled  within  four  feet  of  each 
other,  and  within  the  same  distance  from  the  walks. 
Of  course,  within  a  few  years,  these  trees  will  crowd 
each  other  and  become  one-sided,  and  their  lower 
branches  will  over-spread  the  walks  and  roads.  It 
will  then  be  necessary  to  cut  down  half  of  the  num¬ 
ber,  and  to  lop  off  all  the  lower  branches  of  those 
which  remain,  leaving  the  trees  maimed  and  imper¬ 
fect.  Why  not  foresee  these  difficulties  at  the  out¬ 
set,  and  plant  accordingly  ?  I  fancy  the  response, 
“Well,  Sir,  you  are  right,  but  public  sentiment 
seemed  to  require  us  to  plant  for  present  effect  and 
to  let  the  future  take  care  of  itself.”  But  fault¬ 
finding  is  not  my  mood ;  and  indeed  there  is  little 
in  these  noble  grounds  to  criticise.  Can  any  body 
find  fault  with  this  Terrace,  and  the  Promenade  or 
1  ‘  Mall  ”  leading  to  it  ?  When  completed,  the  archi¬ 
tectural  effect  will  be  truly  grand  and  imposing. 
There  is  nothing  like  it  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
[or  on  the  other. — Ed.]  Drive  around  to  the  Deer 
Park.  Here  is  a  section  of  ground— half  an  acre,  per¬ 
haps-surrounded  by  a  wire  fence  or  screen,  paint¬ 
ed  the  color  of  grass,  and  hence  almost  invisible.  It 
is  so  high  that  the  nimblest  deer  can  not  over-leap 
it,  so  strong  that  they  can  not  push  it  over,  and  yet 
go  light  and  inconspicuous  that  at  a  short  distance 


it  would  hardly  be  noticed.  Let  me  commend  such 
a  fence  to  amateurs  who  would  like  the  luxury  of 
a  few  deer  in  their  grounds. 

But  I  have  not  time  to  speak  of  everything,  and 
only  make  note  further  of  the  old  and  new  Reser¬ 
voirs,  to  furnish  water  for  the  many  thousand  lips 
of  the  great  city ;  of  the  eight  streets  almost  sub¬ 
terranean,  crossing  the  Park,  without  interrupting 
its  privacy ;  of  the  Arboretum,  etc.,  etc.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  no  one  should  visit  New-York  without 
making  at  least  a  flying  trip  to  Central  Park. 

*  *  *  Swift  we  fly  over  the  rails  from  New- 
York  to  Philadelphia,  through  towns  and  villages ; 
now  we  pass  handsome  country-seats,  fertile  farms, 
and  then,  though  rarely,  through  wooded  scenes, 
where  we  see  laurels,  azaleas  and  rhododendrons  in 
a  blaze  of  bloom,  and  oh !  how  beautiful !  The  Red 
Cedar  abounds  on  every  side,  and  takes  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  forms ;  now  upright  and  dense,  now  loose 
and  spreading,  and  then  with  branches  almost  hor¬ 
izontal,  with  the  foliage  on  the  upper  side  resem¬ 
bling  pile  of  velvet.  Near  Trenton,  the  Weeping- 
Willow  seems  to  be  in  perfection,  many  specimens 
being  as  large  and  vigorous  as  full  grown  oaks. 
Here,  the  corn  is  six  inches  high ;  we  left  it  at 
home  just  peeping  out  of  the  ground,  and  much  of 
it  nipped  by  the  frost.  Around  Philadelphia,  the 
farmers  are  making  hay,  and  the  wheat  crop  is  turn¬ 
ing  yellow.  Peaches  are  fully  two  thirds  grown, 
and  promise  a  large  yield. 

Much  of  the  land  between  Baltimore  and  Wash¬ 
ington  looks  thin  and  poor ;  yet  here  and  there  are 
farms  which  show  what  good  cultivation  can  do. 
Probably  the  railroad  runs  through  much  of  the 
poorest  land.  Yonder  are  women  at  work  in  the 
fields.  Can  not,  at  this  distance,  discern  the  color 
of  their  skin ;  they  must  at  least  be  well  sunburnt. 
All  along  between  New-York  and  Baltimore  the 
native  Juniper  is  seen  by  the  roadside.  Now  and 
then,  it  is  browned  up  in  spots,  where  its  sides  have 
been  exposed  to  harsh  winds.  Then  let  not  our 
more  northern  planters  pronounce  it  too  tender, 
because  it  sometimes  has  this  appearance. 

And  this  is  Washington— less  a  “  city  of  mag¬ 
nificent  distances,”  than  when  I  visited  it,  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  The  great  gaps  between  the  differ¬ 
ent  blocks  have  been  pretty  well  built  up,  and  its 
70,000  inhabitants  make  the  streets  quite  lively.  At 
present,  the  nation,  as  here  represented,  has  beaten 
its  plowshares  into  swords,  and  its  pruning-hooks 
into  spears.  Nearly  every  other  man  on  the  side¬ 
walk  is  a  soldier;  cavalry,  artillery, and  long  trains 
of  military  wagons  continually  rumble  through  the 
streets ;  and  forts  and  camps  bristle  on  every  hill¬ 
side.  Went  to-day  to  the  market.  A  little  of  every¬ 
thing  for  sale,  here.  Meats  of  all  kinds,  and  sus¬ 
penders  and  cambric  needles ;  fish  and  jack-knives, 
candy  and  tin-ware.  Strawberries  abundant,  large 
and  fine,  chiefly  Wilsons,  Alice  Mauds  and  Early 
Scarlets.  Longworth’s  Prolific,  Iowa  and  Hovey, 
at  a  few  stands. 

Visited  the  grounds  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute, 
and  of  the  Capitol,  White  House  and  President 
Square.  In  the  first,  was  surprised  to  see  that  the 
grass  around  the  edifice  had  been  allowed  to  grow 
unshorn  until  now,  the  23d  of  June,  when  it  was 
being  cut  for  hay !  It  would  seem  that  an  Institu¬ 
tion  so  largely  endowed  as  this,  might  afford  to  keep 
.  a  portion  of  its  grounds  under  the  scythe  and  roller, 
at  least  those  immediately  adjoining  the  grand  pile. 

I  looked  around  for  the  marble  vase  erected  herein 
memory  of  Downing,  who  laid  out  this  place,  but 
was  obliged  to  wade  through  a  large  expanse  of 
uncut  hay  to  view  it.  A  beautiful  work  of  art  it  is, 
and  worth  taking  some  trouble  to  see.  Here,  and  in 
President  Square,  are  some  fine  specimens  of  the 
rarer  evergreens.  The  Deodar  cedar,  in  certain 
exposures,  loses  its  leader,  and  makes  only  a  large, 
spreading  mass  of  branches,  but  elsewhere,  it  does 
well,  and  becomes  exceedingly  beautiful.  Downing 
has  here  set  it  often  in  proximity  to  the  Hemlock, 
and  it  endures  the  comparison  bravely,  which  is 
saying  much.  It  resembles  the  Hemlock  somewhat 
in  the  style  of  its  foliage,  but  is  of  a  greyish  green, 
and  more  feathery  and  flowing.  The  Hemlock  is 
the  richer  and  grander  of  the  two.  The  European 
Silver  Fir  thrives  well  here,  and  has  a  very  digni¬ 


fied,  architectural  regularity.  Very  noticeable,  too, 
are  the  Deciduous  Cypress,  and  the  Chinese  and 
Golden  Arbor  Vitae,  and  the  Yew6,  Irish,  English 
and  Golden.  This  last  is  often  set  over  against  a 
group  of  darker  conifers  with  fine  effect.  The  same 
thing  is  seen  in  the  juxtaposition  of  the  deciduous 
cypress  of  soft,  yellowish  green  and  delicately  cut 
leaves,  with  the  broad  and  dark  foliage  of  the  Catal- 
pa.  And  why  are  there  no  large  trees  immediately 
in  front  of  this  majestic  structure,  and  only  a  few 
groups  of  shrubbery  set  near  the  foundation  walls  ? 
Plainly  it  was  the  design  of  Downing  thereby  to 
enhance  the  loftiness  and  grandeur  of  the  edifice. 

The  grounds  around  the  White  House,  and  in 
President  Square,  opposite,  are  maintained  in  the 
highest  order  of  keeping.  The  grading  is  excellent ; 
the  walks  are  broad,  smooth  and  clean ;  the  grass 
smoothly  shaven  and  rolled ;  the  trees,  in  nearly 
every  case,  chosen  specimens,  and  these  well-cared 
for.  Some  cunning  hand  has  given  admirable  shape 
to  these  trees :  we  would  like  to  know  his  name, 
that  we  might  praise  him.  The  view  from  the 
south  windows  of  the  famous  East  Room  in  the 
Presidential  mansion,  is  seldom  surpassed.  Beneath, 
in  the  immediate  foreground,  is  the  flower-garden, 
and  the  lawn  with  its  fountain  and  flag-staff,  the 
whole  skirted  with  trees.  Through  a  broad  open¬ 
ing  in  front  through  the  trees,  spreads  out  a  large 
meadow  with  cattle  grazing,  or  reposing  in  the  shade. 
Beyond  this  rises  the  Washington  monument,  and 
further  on  lies  the  Potomac,  winding  its  way  down 
to  Alexandria,  until  the  view  is  lost  in  the  blue- 
hills  of  old  Virginia — erring,  bleeding,  sad  Virginia. 

The  favorite  street  trees  in  Washington,  are  the 
Abele  and  Silver  Maple.  Now  and  then  a  Button- 
Ball,  or  Ailanthus  is  seen,  but  nine-tenths  of  the 
trees  are  those  first  named,  and  their  quality  is  only 
second-rate.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  much  sys¬ 
tem  in  planting.  A  city  of  this  age  and  size  ought, 
by  this  time,  to  show  fine  avenues  of  large  trees. 
In  such  a  warm  climate,  they  are  almost  indispen¬ 
sable  to  comfort. 

On  board  the  steamboat  for  Alexandria.  And  do 
these  green-hills  show  any  signs  of  the  prevailing- 
war  ?  Only  that,  here  and  there  on  the  crests  there 
areforts,  each  crowned  with  the  “Stars  and  Stripes,” 
and  that  a  wide  strip  of  forest  has  been  cut  away 
between  each  fortification  and  the  river.  Having 
procured  “  a  Pass  ”  from  the  Provost  Marshal,  (a 
privilege  seldom  granted  to  civilians)  we  enter  the 
cars  for  Manassas  Junction.  Our  fellow  passengers 
are  nearly  all  soldiers  returning  to  camp  from  fur¬ 
loughs.  Losing  sight  of  the  earthworks  around 
Alexandria,  we  pass  at  every  road  crossing,  bridge, 
or  sudden  turn  of  the  railway,  squads  of  soldiers, 
stationed  here  -to  guard  the  track  and  the  telegraph. 
But  where  are  the  farmers  and  gardeners  along  this 
railroad?  Only  here  and  there  do  we  see  any 
growing  crop.  The  fences  have  long  ago  been 
burned  by  roving  bands  of  armed  men  to  light  their 
camp-fires.  Mow  the  train  rumbles  across  “Bull 
Run,”  whose  waters,  several  miles  northward,  were 
once  reddened  with  human  blood.  And  now,  we 
are  within  four  miles  of  “the  Junction.”  Not  a 
fence  or  cultivated  field  or  garden  is  to  be  seen. 
The  trees  have  mostly  been  cut  down  for  fuel  and 
to  build  the  huts  occupied  by  the  Confederate 
army,  last  Winter.  And  here  are  the  huts,  large 
villages  of  them,  scattered  over  the  rolling  table 
lands.  Arrived  at  the  “Junction.”  Whatascene! 
It  reminds  one  somewhat  of  State  Agricultural  Fair, 
on  its  last  day.  Rough  board  shanties  of  sutlers, 
with  flaming  signs ;  tents  innumerable  scattered 
over  the  plain;  soldiers,  negro  men  and  women 
running  to  and  fro ;  horses  neighing  and  prancing ; 
mules  braying ;  locomotives  screeching,  and  a  gen¬ 
eral  scene  of  confusion,  noise  and  dirt.  And  yon¬ 
der  are  the  fortifications  which  kept  the  Federal 
army  so  long  at  bay.  Between  these  numerous 
rifle-pits  and  breast-works,  and  all  over  the  plain, 
grass  and  weeds  are  now  growing  luxuriantly.  Not 
a  fence  to  be  seen  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  nor  a 
cultivated  field,  orchard  or  garden.  All  is  one  wide 
scene  of  desolation.  Oh !  may  the  time  soon  come 
when  these  lands  shall  be  restored  to  cultivation. 
We  plucked  a  few  wild  flowers  as  mementos,  and 
returned,  glad  to  lose  sight  of  war’s  desolations. 
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As  Americans  we  must  all  feel  a  pride  in  this 
grand  bird,  the  largest  of  gallinaceous  fowls,  the 
noblest  feathered  game  of  our  forests  and  moun¬ 
tains,  yielding  the  most  savory  flesh,  most  easily 
domesticated,  and,  in  its  domesticated  state,  dis¬ 
seminated  and  valued  over  the  whole  civilized 
world.  America,  and  particularly  the  United 
States,  is  its  home.  There  is  hardly  a  rocky 
ravine,  a  hill,  or  wood-covered  mountain  from 
Maine  to  California,  where  the  wild  turkey-cock 
has  not  strutted  and  swelled,  puffed  and  bowed, 
doing  honor  to  his  dame,  or  where  the  hen  has 
not  led  forth  her  numerous  brood.  The  crack¬ 
ing  rifles,  and  march  of  civilization  have  banish¬ 
ed  the  wild  birds  but  introduced  the  tame  ones — 
in  fact,  however,  we  may  say  we  have  domesti¬ 
cated  the  wild  turkey  Mixed  though  our  do¬ 
mestic  varieties  are  with  those  for  a  long  time 
bred  in  Europe,  still  they  are  constantly  crossed 
with  the  wild  ones  of  our  forests  whose  eggs  are 
frequently  hatched  under  domestic  poultry. 
Wild  turkeys  are  occasionally  shot  in  all  the 
States  of  the  Union,  except,  perhaps,  in  Con¬ 
necticut  and  Rhode  Island,  where,  if  a  flock  is 
ever  seen  now-a-days,  it  is  very  seldom. 

The  beautiful  engraving  we  present  shows 
the  fine  contrasts  in  color  of  plumage,  and  the 
graceful  game-like  figure  of  the  domestic  tur¬ 
keys.  The  wild  ones  are  slenderer  and  better 
adapted  to  flight  and  to  running.  The  flights 
of  the  tame  birds  are  often  very  long ;  not  unfre- 
quently  they  fly  half  a  mile  or  more,  and  the 
only  trouble  about  keeping  them  is  that  they 
will  wander  so  far,  and  do  such  damage  in  grass 
and  grain  fields.  This  injm-y  is  not  from  what 


they  eat — for  though  they  eat  corn  of  all  kinds 
it  is  a  very  good  investment,  while  they  eat  an 
immense  number  of  worms  and  beetles  also — but 
they  do  injury  by  trampling  and  breaking  down 
the  crops.  The  variety  of  colors  in  turkeys  is 
very  great.  The  wild  ones  vary  somewhat,  but 
are  prevailingly  of  a  dark,  bronzy-brown,  of 
great  lustre,  showing  a  beautiful  metallic,  cop¬ 
pery  iridescence.  Among  tame  ones  we  find 
all  colors  from  pure  white  to  jetty  black,  and 
all  shades  of  brown  and  bronze,  ring-streaked 
and  speckled,  but  in  none  does  the  lustre  com¬ 
pare  with  that  of  the  wild.  Occasionally  these 
birds  grow  to  a  very  large  size,  the  cocks  weigh¬ 
ing  35  to  40  pounds  live  weight.  They  continue 
growing  4  or  5  years,  and  can  hardly  be  said  to 
be  fully  mature  before  they  are  3  years  of  age  ; 
birds  therefore,  both  cock  and  hen,  which  are  used 
to  produce  breeders,  should  be  three  years  old. 


Plant  the  Bulbs  Early 

When  the  Dutch  Bulbs  can  be  obtained  in 
September,  it  is  well  to  plant  them  at  once.  An 
earlier  and  a  finer  bloom  will  be  obtained  than 
when  left  until  just  before  the  ground  freezes 
up  for  the  Winter,  though  they  may  be  planted 
as  late  as  December.  There  need  be  no  delay 
with  those  lifted  and  dried  last  Spring.  A  small 
collection  may  be  planted  with  the  varieties  in¬ 
terspersed,  but  where  the  assortment  is  large  it 
is  best  to  set  the  tulips  by  themselves,  the  hya¬ 
cinths  in  another  bed,  with  a  separate  place  for 
the  crocusses,  crown  imperials,  etc.  Some  flo¬ 
rists  carry  it  still  further,  and  set  each  color  of  a 


variety  separate  from  the  others,  and  even  place 
the  tall  sorts  of  each  color  apart  from  the  dwarfs 
of  the  samo  variety.  The  books,  too,  are  so 
prolix  in  their  directions,  how  deep  to  excavate 
the  soil,  what  proportions  of  sand,  muck,  leaf- 
mold,  cow  manure,  etc.,  should  be  used,  that 
many  persons  who  otherwise  would  grow  these 
flowers,  are  deterred  from  so  doing.  Did  they 
know  that  any  good  garden  soil  will  answer, 
and  that  it  is  as  easy  to  plant  a  bulb  as  to  set 
out  an  onion,  they  would  no  longer  hesitate. 

Most  of  these  bulbs  are  imported  from  Hol¬ 
land,  where  they  mature  better  than  with  us, 

.  and  on  this  account  are  called  Dutch,  though 
they  originated  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 
In  selecting  bulbs  from  the  importer,  choose 
those  of  a  solid,  firm  character.  By  all  means 
discard  those  which  are  starting  into  growth, 
for  planted  thus  early,  they  will  continue  to  grow, 
and  be  injured  by  the  frosts  of  Winter.  Let 
them  be  bright  and  hard,  and  the  further  re¬ 
moved  from  a  growing  state  the  better.  If  one 
has  a  choice  of  soils,  let  him  select  a  good  loam, 
somewhat  gravelly  or  sandy,  and  if  muck  or 
peat  and  cow  manure  can  be  added  to  enrich  it, 
all  the  better.  Fork  or  spade  it  up  lightly. 
Oval  or  round  beds  are  very  pretty.  Set  a  few 
of  the  taller  growing  Crown  Imperials  in  the 
center,  three  to  four  inches  deep  and  one  foot 
apart — white  and  J.*pan  lilies  may  be  interspers¬ 
ed  among  them ;  surround  these  with  the  late 
growing  Tulips,  followed  by  the  dwarf  sorts. 
Set  six  to  ten  inches  apart,  according  to  their 
hight,  and  cover  with  two  inches  of  soil.  Hy¬ 
acinths  may  follow  next  in  another  circle  or  two 
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eight  inches  apart,  covering  to  the  same  depth 
as  tulips.  Complete  the  bed  with  crocusses  and 
snowdrops  alternated  in  masses,  the  former  two 
inches  and  the  latter  three  inches  deep,  and  both 
2  to  4inches  apart,  or  in  rows  4  or  5  inches  apart. 
Upon  the  approach  of  Winter,  cover  with  coarse 
stable  litter,  to  be  raked  off  in  early  Spring.  In 
the  season  of  blooming,  from  the  first  of  April  to 
the  middle  of  June,  the  gay  colors,  varied  forms 
and  odors,  will  well  repay  the  careful  cultivator. 

Newer  Annuals. 

The  double  Zinnia,  now  two  years  out,  is  a 
desirable  thing.  It  was  loudly  trumpeted  in 
England,  before  it  was  imported  here.  Dr.  Lind- 
ley  said  it  was  “not  a  whit . less . interesting 
than  a  double  Dahlia.”  Few  will  agree  with 
him  there.  Certainly,  we  should  not,  judging 
from  those  raised  last  year  in  our  own  garden. 
They  were  double  and  semi-double,  but  were 
less  brilliant  in  color  than  the  old  single  sorts. 
The  several  new  sorts  of  Japan  Pinks,  single 
and  double,  are  really  valuable  acquisitions. 
Flowers  larger  than  the  old  Chinese  pinks,  and 
of  bright  crimson,  striped,  mottled,  etc.,  etc. 
The  seeds  are  to  be  had  now  of  all  florists.  If 
first  started  in  a  pot  or  box  of  earth  in  the 
house  in  April,  they  will  flower  the  first  season. 


A  Good  Thing  for  the  Flower  Garden. 

The  present  passion  for  bedding-plants  is 
causing  a  good  many  plants,  formerly  confined 
to  glass-houses,  to  be  tried  in  the  open  air,  from 
spring  frost  to  fall  frost.  Among  these  we  have 
seen  the  Calceolaria,  and  Gaillardia  picta,  planted 
out  in  the  open  ground  this  Summer,  and  the 
Mimulus ,  and  the  Dusty  Miller  Geranium,  and 
even  the  Egyptian  Lily  in  moist,  shady  places. 

In  our  own  garden,  we  have  tried  the  Brug- 
mansias  for  two  years,  and  find  them  exceeding 
our  expectations.  This  is  the  old  family  of  Da¬ 
tura,  changed  to  Brugmansia.  Any  one  can  raise 
the  plants  from  cuttings,  which  strike  quite 
readily.  For  immediate  and  effective  show,  the 
main  reliance  must  be  on  large  plants.  Having 
such  an  one,  select  an  open  spot  on  the  lawn, 
cut  out  a  circular  bed,  three  or  four  feet  in  diam¬ 
eter,  and  enrich  it  with  old  manure.  Set  the 
plant  from  its  pot  into  the  center,  and  tie  to  a 
firm  stake.  By  mid-summer,  it  will  make  a 
grand  sight,  and  will  give  pleasure  by  its  show 
of  an  abundance  of  blossoms  all  summer  long. 

There  are  several  sorts,  more  or  less  desira¬ 
ble.  Brugmansia  Knightii  is  our  favorite.  The 
flowers  are  pure  white,  tubular,  often  six  or 
eight  inches  long,  and  delicately  fragrant.  B. 
sanguinea  has  flowers  white  and  green.  B.  flori- 
lunda  is  orange-colored.  As  soon  as  frosts  come, 
re-pot  the  plants,  cut  back  the  tops  considera¬ 
bly,  and  set  away  in  a  cool  corner  of  the  green¬ 
house,  or  in  the  cellar.  Treat  them  in  all  res¬ 
pects  like  the  common  scarlet  geranium. 

Squirrel  Corn  ( Dicentra  Gmadensis), 

This  beautiful  little  flower  of  early  Summer 
is  one  which,  with  care  to  reproduce  in  the  gar¬ 
den  the  conditions  of  the  rich  woodland  in  which 
it  rejoices,  namely:  some  shade,  a  vegetable 
mold,  and  a  moderate  degree  of  moisture,  though 
not  wetness,  grows  and  blossoms  beautifully, 
giving  a  freshness  and  interest  to  some  quiet 
nook  which  is  very  attractive.  The  botanical 
name  is  Dicentra  Canadensis,  and  this  indicates 
its  hardiness.  It  is  a  low  growing  perennial, 
throwing  out  underground  stems  which  form 


tubers  about  as  big  as  small  grains  of  corn,  from 
which  the  English  name  is  derived.  These  tu¬ 
bers  are  at  this  season  ripe  and  may  be  taken 
up  and  removed  to  the  garden.  The  flowers  are 
greenish  white,  with  a  tinge  of  red,  and  fragrant. 
This  form  is  quite  peculiar,  as  represented  in 


the  cut,  but  not  so  singular  as  the  Dutchman’s 
breeches,  ( Dicentra  cucullaria,)  which  is  a  close¬ 
ly  allied  flower  that  blooms  a  little  earlier. 


Flower  Pits. 

In  response  to  several  inquiries,  we  introduce 
the  above  cut  to  illustrate  the  method  of  con¬ 
structing  a  pit  for  keeping  flowers  and  tender 
plants  during  Winter.  These  pits  should  be  dug 
in  day  soil,  and  may  be  stoned  or  bricked  up,  or 
have  a  framework  of  wood  upon  which  the 
cover  is  laid.  If  not  perfectly  dry  naturally,  a 


drain  should  be  constructed  to  carry  off  water. 
It  is  best  to  use  green-house  sashes  to  cover  the 
pit,  but  not  absolutely  necessary.  A  correspond¬ 
ent  in  a  former  volume  described  with  suffi¬ 
cient  minuteness  a  pit  which  worked  well,  and 
we  reprint  it  here:  “A  pit  was  dug  twelve  feet 
long,  six  feet  wide,  and  six  feet  deep.  The  dig¬ 
ging  occupied  one  man  nearly  three  days.  Lo¬ 
cust  posts  were  driven  at  each  corner,  and  two 
others  on  one  side  for  the  door,  and  a  lining  of 
spruce  boards  an  inch  thick  nailed  on  the  inside 


of  the  posts,  leaving  a  space  of  three  to  four 
inches  between  the  boards  and  the  earth.  This 
space  was  closely  packed  with  coal  dust,  fine 
ashes,  and  other  similar  materials  at  hand.  The 
bottom  was  paved  with  rough  stones.  The  posts 
were  kept  firmly  in  their  places  by  a  brace  at 
each  end.  A  common  frame-work  was  then 
put  on,  with  three  sashes  ;  a  door  fitted  closely. 
The  steps  were  outside  of  the  door,  and  enclosed 
with  a  trap-door.  The  sashes  sloped  about  one 
foot.  Wooden  shutters  were  put  on  in  severe 
weather,  and  covered  with  a  layer  of  salt  hay. 
The  ground  around  was  neatly  sodded,  and  the 
frame-work'  painted,  making  a  very  good 
appearance.  The  carpenter’s  bill,  including  oixt- 
side  shutters,  was  $58,  making  the 
entire  cost  somewhat  less  than  $65. 
It  held  about  125  medium-sized 
pots ;  and  every  plant  kept  in  it  the 
past  Winter  is  untouched  by  frost. 
It  was  tightly  closed  when  the  se¬ 
vere  weather  came  on,  and  not 
opened  until  the  mild  days  in  Feb¬ 
ruary.”  The  preceding  engraving 
represents  a '  stone  or  brick  walled  pit  cov¬ 
ered  with  sashes  and  a  mat  of  straw  above. 

- - - -a®* - - *— - 

The  Seckel  Pear. 

The  uniform  and  universal  excellence  of  this 
pear  no  intelligent  person  will-  doubt,  but  its 
origin  is  not  so  fairly  undisputed.  In  this  re¬ 
spect  it  ranks  with  the  Delaware  grape.  A 
correspondent  of  a  Minnesota  paper  says  that 
in  the  year  1761,  a  Frenchman,  banished  from 
his  native  country,  came  to  America,  and  set¬ 
tled  on  a  point  of  land  below  Philadelphia. 
Hot  long  after  he  had  built  his  cabin,  he  observed 
a  young  pear  tree  growing  up  near  his  door 
He  guarded  it  until  it  came  to  the  age  for  bear¬ 
ing  fruit,  when  he  was  rejoiced  to  find  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  superior  quality.  He  carried  aT  few  to 
market;  where  they  found  ready  purchasers. 
And  so  on  for  ten  or  fifteen  years  his  seedling 
pear  tree  brought  him  a  handsome  little  income. 
The  Frenchman  kept  the  whereabouts  of  the 
tree  a  secret  as  long  as  possible,  and  when  it 
was  discovered,  he  forbade  cions  to  be  taken 
from  it.  As  he  always  kept  an  old  sickle  hang¬ 
ing  on  a  limb  of  the  tree,  it  came  to  be  called 
the  Sickle-tree,  and  hence  the  Seckel.  In  the 
year  1821,  he  died,  and  bequeathed  his  little 
home  and  favorite  tree  to  Stephen  Girard,  by 
whom  grafts  were  soon  distributed. 

That’s  one  story.  Mr.  Downing  tells  another, 
to  wit :  that  the  seedling  was  raised  by  a  cattle 
dealer,  near  Philadelphia,  known  as  “Dutch 
Jacob”;  that  he  afterwards  sold  the  land  on 
which  it  stood  to  a  Mr.  Seckel,  who  introduced 
the  fruit  to  public  notice.  Afterwards,  the  farm 
and  tree  became  the  property  of  Mr.  Girard. 
The  original  tree  is  believed  to  be  still  alive. 


Manure  for  Pear  Trees. 

Undoubtedly,  there  are  some  soils  which  need 
very  little  manure.  Such,  especially,  are  the 
deep,  virgin  lands  of  our  meadows,  where  the 
deposits  from  the  overflow  of  neighboring 
streams  have  been  accumulating  for  centuries. 
But  such  lands  are  not  everywhere  to  be  found. 
There  are  large  districts  in  which  the  soil  is 
comparatively  light,  and  which  have  been  ex¬ 
hausted  by  long  cropping.  Let  no  one  think  of 
growing  pears  here  without  manure.  This  tree 
is  a  gross  feeder,  and  soon  consumes  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  nutrition  within  its  reach.  Both  the 
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size  and  color,  and  the  flavor  of  the  fruit  are  de¬ 
termined  by  the  richness  of  the  soil. 

What  manure  shall  we  apply  ?  Barn-yard 
dung,  simple  and  unmixed,  might  be  safely  used 
in  moderate  quantities ;  but  doubtless,  a  mixture ' 
of  this,  with  rotten  leaves,  sods,  ashes,  bones, 
night-soil,  street-scrapings  and  the  like,  would 
be  better.  Let  these  lie  in  a  heap  a  few  months, 
and  then  shovel  them  together,  and  the  compost 
may  well  be  labelled,  “Pear-tree  specific.” 
Spread  this  dressing  over  the  roots  every  Fall, 
and  work  it  into  the  soil  in  the  Spring.  Of 
course,  the  weeds  and  grass  are  to  be  kept  down ; 
for  about  as  much  good  will  come  from  this  till¬ 
age  as  from  the  manure. 

The  above  directions  apply  with  special  force 
to  dwarf-pears.  The  quince-root,  being  small, 
can  not  throw  out  its  rootlets  far  and  wide  in 
search  of  food,  when  the  soil  near  the  trunk  is 
exhausted.  The  food  must  be  brought  to  it, 
regularly,  and  enough  of  it,  too,  to  supply  its 
constant  wants.  Follow  this  up,  with  systematic 
pruning,  and  the  labor  will  be  well  repaid. 


Water  in  Ornamental  Gardening. 

Persons  living  on  the  sea-board,  or  on  the 
shores  of  our  lakes  and  rivers,  need  little  said 
to  them  in  reference  to  our  subject.  They 
know  well  how  important  a  feature  water  is  in 
their  scenery.  They  have  become  so  attached 
to  it,  that  it  seems  they  could  hardly  live  with¬ 
out  it.  A  friend  of  ours  who  once  lived  on  the 
sea  coast,  but  now  resides  in  an  inland  village, 
often  goes  down  at  evening  to  the  shore  of  a 
fish-pond,  that  the  motion  of  the  little  wavelets 
may  remind  him  of  the  rolling  sea  !  "When  per¬ 
sons  who  have  long  resided  near  the  wateivside 
come  to  travel  through  scenery  otherwise  beau¬ 
tiful,  but  lacking  this  one  feature,  they  exclaim: 
It’s  all  very  well,  but  oh !  where  is  the  water ! 

Fish  Ponds. — It  is  our  present  purpose  to 
speak  of  water  on  a  smaller  scale — of  the  uses 
that  can  be  made  of  it  in  lawns  and  gardens, 
and  retired  portions  of  one’s  premises.  Few 
things  are  pleasanter  than  a  simple  stream  or 
pond  of  clear  water,  partly  overhung  by  trees 
and  vines,  and  filled  with  fish.  If  our  minia¬ 
ture  lake  is  large  enough  for  a  boat,  this  will 
add  much  to  its  beauty  and  enjoyableness. 

There  are  many  places  now  destitute  of  this 
attraction,  which  might  possess  it.  Take,  for 
instance,  a  valley  with  a  small  stream  running 
through  it.  Throw  a  dam  across  the'lower  end 
of  the  valley.  Make  it  of  stones,  and  firm 
enough  to  resist  the  pressure  of  any  freshet 
Have  a  waste-way  large  enough  to  carry  off  all 
superfluous  water,  and  to  drain  the  pond  when¬ 
ever  necessary.  Care  should  be. taken  that  the 
sides  of  the  pond  be  irregular  and  flowing, 
not  square,  or  exactly  round.  From  no  point 
should  the  spectator  be  able  to  see  the  whole 
body  of  water. at  once.  The  stream  should  be 
large  enough  and  sufficiently  constant,  to  afford 
a  steady  flow  of  water  in  and  out ;  else  we  shall 
have  for  our  pains  nothing  better  than  a  morass 
or  frog-pond.  At  the  outlet,  the  stones  of  the 
dam  should  be  laid  in  a  rough,  picturesque  man¬ 
ner,  so  as  to  form  a  musical  cascade. 

- - The  dale 

With  woods  o’erhung,  and  shagg’d  with  mossy  rocks, 

Whence  on  each  hand  the  gushing  waters  play, 

And  down  the  rough  cascade,  white,  dashing  fall, 

Or  gleam  in  lengthen’d  vista  through  the  trees. 

Management  oe.  a  Brook. — But  a  stream 
of  water  may  be  enjoyed  in  a  different  way,  and 
on  a  still  smaller  scale.  It  may  not  be  advisa¬ 
ble  generally  to  introduce  a  brook  into  a  highly 


dressed  lawn  or  pasture ;  we  should  rather  say, 
bring  it  in  at  some  side  corner,  some  shaded 
nook,  where  there  is  some  little  air  of  natural 
rusticity.  Here,  highten  the  native  wildness  by 
bringing  in  bowlders  and  mossy  logs  and 
stumps ;  plant  forest  trees,  and  shrubs  and 
vines  and  plants  from  the  woods,  until  the  place 
is  completely  embowered,  and  has  much  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  little  forest.  Make  the  sides  and 
bottom  of  the  stream  jagged  with  rocks,  and 
plant  trailing  vines  and  various  water-loving 
plants  to  overhang  it.  Perhaps  a  cascade  or 
miniature  waterfall  can  be  constructed,  whose 
silvery  music  will  always  be  pleasant.  One  of 
the  most  agreeable  incidents  in  a  recent  journey 
of  the  writer  was  a  visit  to  a  friend’s  cottage, 
near  which  was  a  scene  like  what  we  have  above 
hinted  at.  And  we  now  refer  to  it  the  more 
earnestly,  because  we  know  it  is  a  practicable 
thing,  and  a  cheap  and  simple  source  of  enjoy¬ 
ment.  Of  the  children’s  water-wheel,  and  their 
fairies’  grotto,  and  their  hut,  we  can  not  now 
speak  more  particularly,  though  we  shall  not 
soon  forget  them.  Children  always  enj  oy  water, 
and  in  making  water-wheels,  boat  building, 
wading,  bathing,  and  skating  in  "Winter,  the 
brook  and  the  pond  cultivate  mechanical  inge¬ 
nuity,  and  afford  them  amusement  and  exercise. 

Fountains  and  Jets  d’eau  are  more  artificial 
and  costly,  and  properly  belong  to  the  highly 
dressed  parts  of  the  ground  near  the  house. 
The  water  to  supply  them  is  commonly  brought 
in  through  pipes  underground  from  some  ele¬ 
vated  resorvoir.  When  the  water  is  abundant, 
and  the  entire  fixtures  are  well  made,  and  of  a 
pure  classic  design,  the  effect  is  very  good.  The 
silvery  plash  of  the  water  in  its  marble  basin  is 
very  soothing  in  a  hot  summer’s  day.  When 
the  supply  of  water  is  quite  small,  instead  of 
attempting  a  jet,  a  better  way  is  to  have  simply 
a  dripping  fountain.  “  A  basin  of  any  material,” 
says  a  judicious  author,  “from  the  coarsest 
common  stone  to  white  marble,  with  a  block  of 
the  same  in  the  center,  supporting  a  graceful 
vase,  in  which  the  water  boils  up  and  falls 
gently  over  the  rim  into  the  basin,  will  give 
more  pleasure  both  to  the  eye  and  the  ear  than 
any  other  application  of  the  same  amount  of 
water.”  And  again :  “  A  small  clear  stream 
may  be  made  to  break  from  an  apparently  nat¬ 
ural  fissure  in  a  mass  of  rock-work,  and  flow 
down  its  side  into  a  pebbly  basin  below;  a 
graceful  nymph  may  pour  water  from  her  urn ; 
or  many  other  beautiful  uses  may  be  made  of 
even  a  small  quantity  of  water,  always  provided 
it  be  of  crystal  purity.  But  by  all  means  avoid 
making  the  likeness  of  bird,  beast,  or  fish, 
throwing  water  from  its  mouth :  in  spite  of  its 
frequent  use  in  celebrated  fountains,  this  is  too 
much  like  one  of  the  most  disgusting  ills  that 
flesh  is  subject  to,  to  be  anything  but  revolting 
to  good  taste.” 

Water-Pipes,  etc. — For  bringing  in  water 
from  distant  reservoirs,  iron  and  lead  pipes  are 
unquestionably  the  most  durable;  cement  pipes, 
well  laid,  are  good,  but  logs  of  the  right  mate¬ 
rial,  well  bored  and  properly  laid,  will  last  many 
years.  We  have  lately  examined  a  set  of  log- 
pipes,  a  half  mile  long,  which  run  down  one 
hill  and  up  another,  through  which  a  stream  of 
water  has  flowed  fifteen  years  with  only  two 
short  interruptions.  And  we  could  not  see  why 
they  might  not  last  for  as  many  years  to  come. 
Of  the  hydraulic  ram,  the  wind-mill,  and  other 
contrivances  for  introducing  water,  we  have  not 
the  space  now  to  speak.  This  whole  subject  is 
an  important  and  interesting  one,  and  we  com¬ 
mend  it  to  the  thoughts  of  our  readers! 


Cherry  and  Plum  Trees. 

In  the  partial  failure  of  these  trees  in  many 
portions  of  the  country,  there  has  been  a  strong 
tendency  to  abandon  their  cultivation  entirely. 
A  very  unwise  proceeding.  The  panic,  we  hope, 
has  already  spent  itself,  and  trust  that  men  will 
again  return  to  their  reason. 

cherry  trees. 

In  reference  to  the  bursting  of  the  bark,  and 
the.  dying  out  of  cherry-trees  from  the  cold  of 
Winter  or  from  other  causes,  these  evils  are  not 
absolutely  beyond  control.  They  should  be 
charged,  partly  at  least,  to  the  practice  of  plant¬ 
ing  the  trees  in  too  rich  and  deep  soil.  In  such 
situations,  they  make  a  very  rapid  growth,  the 
wood  is  soft  and  watery,  and  when  winter 
comes,  the  tender  tissues  are  frozen  and  rent 
asunder.  Here  is  an  item  from  our  own  expe¬ 
rience,  illustrative  of  the  above :  Ten  years  ago, 
we  bought  eight  young  trees  of  the  finest  im¬ 
proved  varieties,  among  which  were  the  May 
Duke,  White  Ox  Heart,  Black  Eagle,  Black 
Tartarian,  Yellow  Spanish,  and  Downer’s  Late 
Bed.  Four  of  these  were  set  in  a  rather  low 
and  very  rich  and  deep  soil;  and  four  of  them 
on  higher  land,  and  where  the  soil  was  light  and 
shallow.  Indeed,  where  the  last  four  stood,  the 
top  soil  had  been  plowed  and  scraped  off  a  foot 
or  more,  and  carried  into  the  lower  ground 
where  the  first  four  stood.  Yet  the  two  lots 
were  not  "more  than  fifty  feet  apart,  the  only 
difference  being  in  the  character  of  the  soil,  and 
in  about  fifteen  feet  of  altitude.  How,  mark 
their  history.  The  first  lot  grew  vigorously  for 
two  or  three  years,  but  soon  began  to  show  rup¬ 
tures  in  their  limbs  and  trunks.  After  a  while, 
two  of  them  died  outright  in  a  single  winter, 
and  the  others  are  now  about  half-dead.  They 
bear  a  little  fruit — only  a  little— on  the  few  sur¬ 
viving  limbs.  The  second  lot  grew  quite  slow¬ 
ly.  They  are  now  all  alive,  have  only  a  few 
spots  of  rupture,  and  bear  good  crops  almost 
every  year.  This  year,  they  have  done  admi¬ 
rably.  Such  experience  and  observation  lead  us 
to  think  that  if  cherry-trees  were  treated  to  a 
little  more  neglect,  giving  them  rather  poor  soil, 
setting  them  on  exposed  sites  where  they  would 
grow  slowly,  and  ripen  their  wood  earlier,  they 
would  succeed  better  than  they  now  generally 
do.  Is  not  this  worth  a  fair  trial  ? 

THE  PLUM  TREE. 

This  is  a  comparative  failure  in  many  regions, 
owing  to  the  black  knot,  or  the  ravages  of  the 
curculio.  Yet  in  other  places,  and  under  a  cer¬ 
tain  course  of  management,  it  succeeds  tolerably 
well.  It  is  a  plain  case  that  the  plum  will  not 
thrive  and  be  fruitful,  if  neglected. 

Whether  the  knot  is  caused  by  an  insect  punc¬ 
turing  the  bark,  or  is  a  fungus  arising  from  a 
diseased  constitution  of  the  tree,  we  will  not  now 
stop  to  consider.  Experience  shows  that  the 
only  sure  way  to  manage  it  is  to  cut  it  out,  and 
cut  it  out  again,  whenever  it  appears.  Cut  down 
to  the  last  vestige  of  it,  and  then  cover  the 
wound  with  shellac  varnish  or  grafting  wax. 
Begin  with  the  tree  early  in  the  season,  cut  out 
every  wart  on  the  large  limbs,  and  cut  off  every 
small  limb  that  is  affected,  and  burn  it.  If  it  be 
an  insect  that  causes  the  knot,  he  will  thus  be 
put  out  of  the  way  for  at  least  one  year.  Do 
this  for  several  years,  and  persuade  the  neigh¬ 
bors  and  the  nurserymen  to  do  it ;  and  the  knot 
will  gradually  disappear,  or  what  little  remains 
will  do  no  serious  injury. 

As  to  the  curculio,  we  have  heretofore  discussed 
his  case  quite  at  length,  and  now  will  only  re¬ 
peat  that  some  growers  succeed  well  by  paving 
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the  ground  beneath  their  trees,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  insect  burrowing  in  the  ground  in  the  Fall ; 
others  cover  the  ground  with  a  coat  of  mortar 
two  inches  thick ;  others  plant  their  trees  around 
the  kitchen  door  where  the  constant  treading 
of  the  ground,  the  frequent  jarring  of  the  tree, 
and  the  various  domestic  odors  and  noises  be¬ 
come  offensive  to  the  curculios ;  while  others 
set  them  in  the  hog  and  poultry  yard,  where  the 
rooting  and  scratching  answer  the  same  pur¬ 
pose  ;  and  others  still  are  very  successful  with 
the  wash  recommended  on  page  177.  Let  any 
of  these  methods  be  tried,  as  most  convenient. 

We  have  long  observed  that  plum-trees  suc¬ 
ceed  better  in  city  back-yards,  than  in  country 
orchards ;  and  plainly,  because  of  the  constant 
passing  to  and  fro,  the  stamping  of  the  ground, 
or  the  paving  stones,  or  such  like  reasons. 
The  Grand  Turk  don’t  like  to  be  so  much  an¬ 
noyed  by  the  presence  of  men,  women,  children, 
and  chickens ;  he  don’t  like  such  hard  floors, 
don’t  like  kitchen  odors  and  washes,  and  so  he 
leaves  in  disgust. 

We  now  and  then  hear  of  “secret”  and 
“patent”  methods  for  expelling  the  curculio, 
but  after  all  prefer  to  fall  back  on  those  before 
mentioned,  or,  better  still,  on  the  practice  of 
jarring  the  trees  when  the  curculio  is  on  them, 
and  gathering  up  the  fallen  insects  into  sheets 
and  burning  them.  * 


Weeping  Trees. 

We  are  not  insensible  to  the  beauty  of  natural 
upright  trees ;  and,  most  of  all,  to  the  noble  den¬ 
izens  of  our  native  woods.  Nor  are  we  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  fact  that  some  of  the  imported  pen¬ 
dulous  trees  are  rather  tender  in  our  northern 
climate,  and  that  others,  after  making  handsome 
progress  for  a  few  years,  at  length  out-grow  the 
stock  on  which  they  are  budded  or  grafted,  and 
break  off,  or  get  into  other  bad  conditions.  But 
this  is  not  so  with  many. 

Beautiful  and  indispensable  as  may  be  the  fa¬ 
vorites  of  our  forests,  why  need  we  be  confined 
to  them  ?  Some  persons  would  plant  only  elms ; . 
with  others,  the  maple  is  the  favorite ;  with  oth¬ 
ers,  evergreens ;  and  with  others,  weeping  trees. 
Let  us  avoid  either  extreme.  Nature  gives  us 
spiry-topped  trees,  like  the  Larch,  Lombardy 
poplar,  and  many  of  the  conifers ;  round-headed 
trees,  such  as  the  linden,  ash,  maple  and  chest¬ 
nut;  pendulous  trees,  such  as  the  willow,  white 
elm,  etc.  Taking  a  hint  from  nature,  gardeners 
have  sought  out  and  introduced  a  number  of  other 
drooping  trees,  so  that  now,  in  addition  to  two 
or  three  new  willows,  we  have  weeping  oaks, 
poplars,  birch,  beech,  larch,  ash,  laburnum, 
sophora,  thorn  and  others.  Why  not  use  all 
sorts  of  trees,  mingling  them  as  nature  does, 
either  with  little  regard  to  laws  of  “effect,” 
(yet  generally  accomplishing  that  end),  or  ar¬ 
ranging  them  artistically,  to  reach  special  results  ? 

Just  how  and  where  to  place  them,  is  not  so 
easy  a  matter  to  decide ;  yet  a  few  things  are 
plain.  Drooping  trees  of  fine  form  may  well  stand 
conspicuously  upon  a  lawn,  if  not  more  than 
one  or  two  be  in  view  at  a  time.  They  answer 
a  fine  purpose  when  set  near  the  outskirts  of  a 
group  of  round-headed  trees,  as  if  there  by  acci¬ 
dent.  In  such  places,  they  show  the  peculiar 
style  of  their  branches  with  marked  effect.  The 
margins  of  streams  or  lakes  are  also  appropriate 
places  for  them.  For  cemeteries,  they  are  very 
suitable.  They  make  a  partial  substitute  there, 
for  the  beautiful  weeping  willow,  which  is  too 
tender  at  the  far  north.  They  have,  too,  this 
special  fitness  for  burial  lots,  viz.:  they  do  not 


often  become  too  large  for  the  space  in  which 
they  are  set,  a  thing  which  can  seldom  be  said 
of  the  trees  commonly  planted  in  cemeteries. 
This  thing,  at  least,  is  certain,  that  these  trees 
wherever  planted  attract  much  attention.  They 
suggest  ideas  of  art,  of  something  peculiar  and 
different  from  the  ordinary  ways  of  nature. 

In  our  experience,  the  following  are  among 
the  hardiest  and  best  of  these  trees,  viz.:  the  old 
European  weeping  Ash,  weeping  Mountain  Ash, 
weeping  Linden,  weeping  Scampston  and  Camp- 
erdown  Elms,  weeping  Beech,  Birch  and  Oak. 


Fruit  Growers’  Society  of  Western  N.  Y. 

From  the  discussions  of  this  Society  at  its  an¬ 
nual  summer  meeting  held  in  Rochester,  June 
25th,  and  reported  in  full  in  the  Rural  New-  York¬ 
er ,  we  condense  the  following : 

A  vote  for  the  best  standard  pears  for  family 
use,  gave  Bartlett  10,  Seckel  9,  Flemish  Beauty 
7,  Osband’s  Summer  6,  Sheldon  6,  Lawrence 
4,  DoyennS  d’Ete  4.  For  the  same  on  quince, 
Seckel  9,  Easter  Beurre  6,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jer¬ 
sey  4,  Glout  Morceau  4,  Beurre  d’ Anjou  8, 
Duchesse  d’Angouleme  3.  For  market,  on  pear 
stocks,  Bartlett  9,  Sheldon  5,  Lawrence  3.  On 
quince,  Duchesse  d’Angouleme  10,  Louise  Bonne 
de  Jersey  9,  Seckel  4,  and  Flemish  Beauty  4. 

In  the  discussion  of  manures  and  their  appli¬ 
cation,  charcoal  was  very  highly  spoken  of  for 
fruit  trees,  particularly  as  an  absorbent.  An  ap¬ 
ple  orchard,  planted  by  H.  T.  Brooks,  President, 
six  years  since,  showed  a  marked  difference  in 
favor  of  the  coal  left  where  a  charcoal  pit  was 
burned  two  years  previous  to  planting.  The 
trees  receiving  the  benefit  of  the  charcoal  were 
nearly  twice  the  size  of  the  others.  In  using 
manure,  it  was  recommended  to  apply  it  on  the 
surface.  Mr.  Downing  spreads  it  on  the  ground 
in  Autumn,  and  forks  it  in  in  the  Spring.  Salt 
was  considered  a  good  manure  for  trees,  but 
care  is  needed  in  its  application.  Too  much 
salt  will  greatly  injure  if  not  kill  the  trees. 

Two  remedies  had  proved  effectual  for  the 
currant  and  gooseberry  worm.  One  was  to  dust 
the  leaves  plentifully,  at  least  every  other  day 
while  the  worms  lasted,  with  dry  slacked  lime. 
A  few  days’  neglect  would  ruin  the  crop.  The 
other  remedy,  equally  as  effective,  was  strong- 
suds,  made  of  soft  soap  or  whale-oil  soap,  one 
pound  of  soap  to  four  gallons  of  water,  applied 
every  other  day. 
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Strawberry  Culture  at  the  West. 

A  VISIT  TO  THE  KNOX  FRUIT  FARM. 

As  an  amateur  in  strawberry  culture,  I  made  a 
journey  of  nearly  500  miles  and  back  to  visit  the 
fruit  farm  of  Mr.  Knox  at  Pittsburgh,  in  the  midst 
of  the  strawberry  season  the  present  year.  I  can 
truly  say  that  from  what  I  there  saw,  I  felt  amply  re¬ 
paid  for  my  trouble.  I  have  examined  both  large 
and  small  plantations  of  fruit  in  different  States, 
but  have  never  seen  either  the  one  or  the  other, 
unless  in  a  few  private  gardens,  kept  in  so  fine  or¬ 
der  as  Mr.  Knox’s  fields  throughout.  I  think  it 
safe  to  presume  that  no  grower  in  the  United 
States,  if  in  the  world,  has  a  larger  breadth  of  soil 
under  strawberry  cultivation  than  Mr.  K. 

The  first  object  of  high  gratification,  on  reaching 
his  grounds,  was  the  fine  collection  of  varieties  in 
the  specimen  beds,  which  enabled  me  to  see  grow¬ 
ing,  side  by  side,  and:  to  taste  consecutively,  the 
most  celebrated  kinds,  both  new  and  old,  of  this  fa¬ 
vorite  fruit.  To  give  the  full  results  of  my  obser¬ 
vation  in  this  particular  would  occupy  too  much  of 
your  space;  I  must  therefore  confine  my  remarks  to 
|  matters  of  practical  interest  to  the' million. 


The  first  cause  of  serious  disappointment  was  the 
sight  of  a  large  field  of  Wilson’s  Albany  plants, 
only  in  their  second  year,  and  yet  not  bearing  more 
than  half  a  crop  of  inferior  fruit.  Large  numbers 
of  the  plants  seemed  to  die  in  the  very  act  of  fruit¬ 
ing.  I  have  since  seen  the  same  results  in  this  vi¬ 
cinity,  and  heard  of  it  elsewhere,  from  which  facts 
I  infer,  that  under  the  best  treatment,  the  Wilson’s 
Albany  can  not  be  relied  upon  for  more  than  one 
[or  two]  year’s  productive  cultivation.  Whatever 
it  may  occasionally,  or  for  a  single  season,  produce, 
it  is  certainly  very  far  eclipsed  for  home  cultivation 
by  that  elegant  and  luscious  berry,  the  Triomphe  de 
Gand— now  the  favorite  both  at  the  East  and  West. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Knox  limits  his 
fruit  cultivation  to  strawberries.  Devoting  some 
50  acres  to  them,  he  has  also  10  of  raspberries,  10 
of  New-Roehelle  blackberries,  and  large  quantities 
of  currants,  apples,  and  peaches.  Of  late  years  Mr. 
Knox  has  given  special  attention  to  grapes,  having 
succeeded  beyond  his  most  sanguine  expectation 
with  the  native  varieties,  especially  Concords  and 
Delawares.  He  has  now  10  acres  planted  in  vine¬ 
yard,  which  will  soon  be  increased  to  25.  His  style 
of  trellis  is  unrivalled  either  for  garden  or  field  cul¬ 
ture.  It  is  about  seven  feet  high,  built  with  posts, 
cross  pieces  and  perpendicular  slats,  like  a  picket 
fence,  giving  the  best  possible  opportunity  for  the 
spread  and  support  of  the  vine. 

EXHIBITION  OF  STRAWBERRIES  IN  PITTSBURGH. 

I  was  very  fortunate  in  being  present  when  Mr. 
Knox  made  his  public  strawberry  exhibition  in  the 
city  of  Pittsburgh.  It  was  well  for  the  gentlemen 
who  secured  honors  and  prizes  at  the  Agriculturist 
Strawberry  Show,  that  he  was  not  within  convenient 
distance  for  competition.  Without  any  attempt  to 
display  great  numbers  of  varieties,  as  he  could  easily 
have  done,  Mr.  Knox  contented  himself  with  ex¬ 
hibiting  only  the  best.  Among  these,  the  central 
object  of  admiration  was  a  magnificent  show  of 
Triomphe  de  Gands.  I  was  glad  to  learn  that  Mr. 
Knox’s  expectations  with  reference  to  this  favorite 
variety  had  been  more  than  realized  by  the  product 
of  the  present  season.  Not  only  was  the  fruit 
large,  brilliant,  and  fine  flavored,  but  abundant  in 
quantity,  in  this  latter  respect  exceeding,  as  he  in¬ 
formed  me,  any  representations  he  had  ever  made. 

STRAWBERRY  SUPPLY  OF  CHICAGO. 

The  strawberry  season  at  Pittsburgh  is  two  weeks 
earlier  than  at  Chicago,  although  by  importation 
from  the  south  the  market  here  is  supplied  while 
“  winter  lingers  in  the  lap  of  spring.”  During  the 
last  three  years  the  strawberry  supply  for  this  re¬ 
gion  has  increased  beyond  all  accurate  estimate. 
As  yet,  however,  few  berries  are  cultivated  in  the 
West  besides  the  Wilson’s  and  other  common  and 
coarse  varieties.  The  Triomphe  has  this  year  been 
introduced  for  the  first  time,  in  any  considerable 
quantity.  The  firm  of  Kidder  &  Knox,  at  Evans¬ 
ton,  12  miles  north  of  this  city,  have  succeeded  in 
growing  it  in  as  great  perfection  as  the  senior  part¬ 
ner  at  Pittsburgh.  Its  cultivation  here  extends  our 
strawberry  season  from  two  to  three  weeks.  The 
parties  named  will  continue  to  market  this  variety 
during  the  present  week,  say  to  the  25th  of  July. 

FRUIT  FOR  THE  WEST. 

The  present  has  been  a  wonderful  season  for  fruit 
of  all  kinds  in  the  West.  Every  variety,  both  wild 
and  cultivated,  has  been  produced  in  abundance, 
and  prices  have  consequently  ruled  exceedingly 
low.  The  results  have  been  discouraging  to  pro¬ 
fessional  cultivators,  but  they  are  clearly  advanta¬ 
geous  to  the  public,  and  will  doubtless  tend  to  more 
general  cultivation  for  home  consumption  of  all 
the  choicer  products  of  the  fruit  garden. 

A  HIGH  COMPLIMENT. 

While  on  an  excursion  westward  from  this  city,  I 
fell  into  conversation  with  a  very  intelligent  gen¬ 
tleman,  who,  after  an  allusion  to  your  paper,  em¬ 
phatically  said,  “if  I  were  shut  up  to  the  taking  of 
but  one  periodical,  that  one  would  be  the  American 
Agriculturist:'  Doubtless  your  list  of  subscribers 
enrols  many  of  the  same  opinion,  and  has  room  for 
more.  Yours  truly,  Z.  Y.  X. 

Chicago,  July  23,  1862. 
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“FATHER  IS  COMING  HOME! 

( Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist.) 


Evening  comes  and  the  labors  of  the  day 
draw  with  the  day  to  a  close.  Quiet  reigns ; 
the  poultry  seek  their  roosts,  the  cattle  compose 
themselves  for  the  night ;  and  men  whose  days 
are  spent  in  labor,  whether  of  the  hands  or  the 
brain,  gladly  leave  their  work  to  enjoy  their 
rest.  The  weariness  produced  by  labor  only 
hightens  the  pleasures  of  home ;  tired  hands  toss 
the  plump  baby  into  the  air,  and  catch  it  again 
as  if  it  were  of  but  a  feather’s  weight — and  the 
back  which  ached  well  in  the  hay  field  is  only 
invigorated  when  the  boy  is  lifted  upon  the 
shoulders  for  a  turn  in  the  yard.  A  man  has 
no  right  to  work  so  hard,  with  either  brains  or 
body,  that  he  can  not  enjoy  the  prattle  of  his 
children,  or  a  good  talk  with  his  wife.  It  is  a 
waste  of  life  to  live  without  enjoyment,  and 
what  enjoyment  is  comparable  with  that  which 
parents  have  in  their  children,  and  each  other 


in  the  quiet  of  their  own  homes.  A  happy 
home  is  a  near  approach  to  heaven  upon  earth, 
and  it  may  as  well  be  enjoyed  in  the  cottage  as 
in  the  palace— in  fact,  when  we  consider  how 
much  oftener  real  happiness  dwells  in  the 
humble  cottage,  we  give  hearty  preference  to  the 
wealth  of  the  poor  man,  rather  than  to  the  gold¬ 
en  store,  houses,  lands,  and  perplexing  cares  of 
the  rich.  Happy  is  he  who  returns  at  evening  to 
give  joy  to  so  happy  a  family  group  as  we  have 
presented  in  the  engraving  before  us.  How  the 
expressions  of  “Welcome  home,”  and  of  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  children,  mingle  in  the  face  of 
the  wife,  and  how  natural  and  exuberant  the 
joy  of  the  children’s  greeting !  One  at  least 
will  doubtless  assure  his  readers  that  while  there 
is  always  joy  to  the  father  in  coming  home, 
this  feeling  is  rendered  inexpressibly  intense 
upon  returning  from  a  sojourn  in  distant  lands. 


Farmers,  Write. 

Yes,  write  for  this  or 
some  other  paper.  Not, 
if  you  please,  with  the 
intent  to  make  a  display 
of  learning  or  fine  writ¬ 
ing,  but  to  communicate 
facts,  and  notes  of  expe¬ 
rience  that  will  be  use¬ 
ful  to  others.  The  ap¬ 
proaching  season  of 
comparative  leisure, 
while  results  are  fresh 
in  mind,  is  the  time  to 
write.  Take  up  any  crop 
or  crops  of  the  year,  and 
give  us  the  history.  The 
land  was  high  or  low, 
wet  or  dry,  drained  or 
undrained,  poor  or  rich, 
old  or  new.  It  was 
plowed  in  this  or  that 
month,  and  thus  or  so. 
The  manure  was  of  this 
or  the  other  kind,  and 
was  hauled  out  at  such 
a  time  and  applied  in 
such  a  manner.  The 
seed  was  sowed  or  plant¬ 
ed  on  a  certain  day  of 
the  month.  The  grow¬ 
ing  crop  was  managed  in 
a  certain  way,  and  when 
ripe  was  gathered  and 
measured  or  weighed, 
and  its  value  esti¬ 
mated,  above  expenses. 
Now,  give  us  such  sim¬ 
ple  and  minute  histo¬ 
ries,  in  plain  language, 
and  they  will  be  well 
worth  recording.  It  is 
taken  for  granted,  how¬ 
ever,  that  everything  is 
done  accurately ,  else  all 
inferences  and  estimates 
will  amount  to  nothing. 
And  not  only  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  field,  but 
notes  on  stook-breedlng 
and  raising,  and  on  the 
orchard  and  garden,  are 
worth  writing  out  for 
publication.  As  we 
look  abroad  over  the 
wide  parish  of  our  read¬ 
ers,  we  feel  that  there  is 
much  useful  information  here  and  there,  which 
might  profitably  be  sent  to  us  for  dissemination. 


A  New  Foe  to  the  Pine. 

We  have  spoken  of  insects  on  the  White  Pine, 
looking  like  mildew,  but  which,  on  close  inspec¬ 
tion,  proved  small  bugs.  And  now  we  report  a 
new  foe,  thus  far  appearing  only  on  the  Scotch 
Pine.  In  June  last,  we  observed  what  seemed 
little  bits  of  froth,  of  the  size  of  a  walnut,  found 
to  contain,  in  each  case,  a  very  active  grub,  of 
the  size  and  shape  of  a  large  grain  of  wheat— 
the  forward  half  was  black,  the  after  part  brown, 
shaded  with  red ;  he  was  found  chiefly  on  wood 
of  last  year’s  growth;  there  was  a  hole  in 
the  bark  of  the  size  of  a  pin,  and  exuding  sap 
produced  the  foam.  Hand-picking  failed  on 
large  trees.  Whale  oil  soap  and  similar  reme- 
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dies  may,  perhaps,  do  some  good,  but  we  had 
not  the  patience  to  try  them.  It  would  be  a 
great  calamity  to  lose  this  tree  and  the  White 
pine,  or  to  have  them  seriously  infested  with  in¬ 
sects.  Some  of  our  readers  may  have  some¬ 
thing  to  report  as  the  result  of  their  experience. 


How  to  Collect  and  Preserve  Insects. 


In  reply  to  various  inquiries  the  following  di¬ 
rections  may  perhaps  be  satisfactory  and  useful : 

1.  For  collecting  insects.  A  net  of  the  thin¬ 
nest  gauze,  about  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  two 
feet  in  depth,  attached  to  a  circle  of  brass  or 
iron  wire  (just  strong  enough  to  keep  its  shape 
when  used)  and"  fastened  to  a  light  stick  about 
a  yard  long,  a  pocket  full  of  wooden  pill  boxes, 
some  small  bottles  and  old  envelopes,  are  the 
simplest  materials  for  daily  use.  The  net  is  to 
aid  the  hands  in  catching  insects — the  boxes  and 
bottles  to  secure  them,  and  the  envelopes  to  hold 
butterflies  or  dragon  flies,  which  should  have  the 
wings  folded  together  and  be  slipped  in  so  as 
to  prevent  injury  from  fluttering.  At  home, 
they  can  be  most  readily  killed  by  putting  them 
into  tightly  corked,  wide-mouthed  bottles,  with 
a  piece  of  paper  soaked  in  chloroform.  A  note 
book- in  which  to  jot  down  localities  and  plants 
on  which  insects  are  taken,  as  well  as  those  on 
which  caterpillars  feed,  is  valuable.  If  these 
notes  are  numbered  and  corresponding  numbers 
attached  to  the  insects,  they  can  easily  be  refer¬ 
red  to.  Caterpillars  should  be  kept  in  separate 
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boxes  and  fed  until  they  take  the  pupa  state. 

2.  Preserving.  The  simplest  mode  for  a  be¬ 
ginner,  is  to  procure  tight  cigar  boxes  and  cut 
them  flow  n  to  about  two  and  a  quarter  inches 
in  depth,  inside.  Parasites  and  ants  will  not 
enter  these  boxes.  Line  the  bottom  with  pre¬ 
pared  cork,  dried  cornstalk  pith,  or  soft  wood. 
Slender  insect  pins  can  be  procured  here  of 
W.  H.  Wood,  or  Theodore  Schrickel,  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  Insects  should  be  set  upon  the 
pins  above  the  middle,  so  that  no  part  touches 
the  bottom.  Beetles  should  be  pinned  through 
the  right  wing  as  in  fig.  2.  All  other  insects 
through  the  middle  of  the 
thorax  as  in  fig.  8.  But¬ 
terflies  and  moths  should 
have  their  wings  expand¬ 
ed  soon  after  they  are 
killed,  so  that  they  may 
dry  in  that  position.  Fig.  s 
1.  Most  other  insects  can 
be  preserved  in  alcohol, 
and  remain  soft  for  some 
time,  if  it  is  not  convenient 
to  pin  them  at  once.  Very 
small  insects  may  be  gummed  upon  a  bit  of  stiff 
paper  and  pinned  as  in  fig'  4.  After  pinning, 
those  of  like  families  should  be  arranged  together. 

3.  Books.  There  is  no  good  book  for  classifi¬ 


cation,  as  yet,  in  this  country.  Westwood’s  In¬ 
troduction  to  Entomology  is  the  best  ever  mit¬ 
ten  abroad,  but  it  is  expensive,  some  $12  or  $14. 
The  best  practical  work  for 
the  student  and  farmer  in  this 
country  is  “Harris’  Insects 
Injurious  to  Vegetation,”  now 
republished  with  many  illus¬ 
trations,  price  $3  uncolored ; 

$6  colored.  Every  intelligent 
farmer  should  have  it.  Fitch’s 
“  Noxious  Insects,”  is  also  of 
great  value.  The  Entomological  Society  of 
Philadelphia  have  a  publication  at  $1  per  year, 
which  is  entirely  devoted  to  this  subject  (E.  T. 
Cresson,  Sec’y.),  and  the  Smithsonian  Institute 
is  from  time  to  time  issuing  cata¬ 
logues  of  the  large  number  of  North 
American  insects  already  described. 
Any  one  who  takes  up  the  study  in 
earnest  will  find  plenty  to  do,  and 
a  number  of  active  and  energetic 
persons  in  different,  parts  of  the  country  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  same  pursuit. 


Wine. 

The  statement  is  correct  that  wine  is  not  made , 
but  is  a  natural  product.  It  grows,  and  when 
the  soil,  the  ah-,  and  the  sunshine  and  .rain  of 
heaven  do  not  furnish  the  article,  ail  the  art  of 
man  is  expended  in  vain  in  its  “manufacture.” 
There  are  some  grapes  which  will  not,  even 
when  the  vines  are  so  cultivated  as  to  receive 
the  full  combination  of  natural  influences  men¬ 
tioned,  produce  wine ;  others  will.  We  may 
call  any  liquid  which  is  a  pleasant  beverage 
“  wine,”  if  we  will,  but  that  does  not  make  it  so. 
Corn  juice  will  make  such  a  drink.  Sorghum 
juice  will,  maple  sap  will,  and  so  will  birch  sap, 
rhubarb  juice  with  sugar  added,  sugar  with  al¬ 
most  any  addition  you  please,  etc.,  etc.  Wine, 
properly  speaking,  however,  is  the  fermented 
j  uice  of  the  grape,  which  may  be  preserved  in  bot- 
tles  or  barrels  without  injurious  change  for  any 
desirable  length  of  time.  Water  and  sugar  in  due 
proportions  added  to  grape  juice  before  the  fer¬ 
mentation  takes  place,  are,  we  believe,  not  re¬ 
garded  legally  as  adulterations  in  European  coun¬ 
tries,  for  the  addition  is  innocent  and  it  only 
puts  the  buyer’s  knowledge  to  test — a  tax  he  pays 
for  not  knowing  the  difference.  All  other  addi¬ 
tions  are  adulterations  and  illegal.  Still,  water 
and  sugar  are  adulterations,  unless  we  admit 
that  the  miracle  of  converting  water  into  wine 
is  constantly  performed  in  our  day. 

The  grapes  must  hang  until  perfectly  ripe, 
and  the  sun  allowed  to  shine  on  the  leaves.  Pick 
in  flat  baskets,  so  that  none  will  be  bruised. 
They  get  no  injury  if  not  broken,  by  lying 
spread  out  on  sheets  in  a  dry  atmosphere  a  few 
days,  or  until  a  large  quantity  is  gathered. 
Then  pick  out  every  unripe,  decayed,  hard,  or 
broken  berry,  handling  them  cluster  by  cluster. 
They  are  next  to  be  mashed,  which  is  conveni¬ 
ently  done  in  some  of  the  neat  little  mills  made 
for  the  purpose,  which  will  not  crush  the  seeds, 
or  by  the  hands.  This  mashing  operation  must 
be  done  with  care  not  to  crush  seeds,  and  so 
that  every  grape  is  broken.  It  is  sometimes 
customary  to  crush  with  pounders  in  a  barrel, 
but  this  is  not  so  thorough  or  neat  a  plan,  and 
seeds  are  often  broken.  When  the  grapes  are 
mashed  as  described,  they  may  be  thrown  upon 
a  large  stout  linen  cloth  in  a  tub  from  which 
the  must  or  juice  may  be  drawn  off,  and  then 
tied  up  and  subjected  to  gentle  pressure  ;  after¬ 
wards  placed  upon  a  cheese  press  and  a  mod- 
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erate  pressure  only  applied.  The  result  will  be 
the  securing  of  the  sweetest  and  best  part  of  the 
juice.  The  same  maybe  better  done  upon  a 
regular  wine  press  if  one  is  at  hand.  This  must 
which  is  thus  first  secured  should  be  put  di¬ 
rectly  into  tight  barrels  filled  within  6  inches  of 
the  bung,  moved  to  the  cellar  and  the  bung- 
holes  covered  with  pieces  of  cloth. 

Meanwhile  we  return  to  the  half-pressed 
pulp  and  skins  in  the  press.  Transfer  this  to 
tubs  or  barrels;  add  as  much  water’  as  you 
have  abstracted  juice,  and  perhaps  a  little 
more,  together  with  a  pound  to  a  pound  and- 
a-half  of  sugar  to  the  gallon  of  the  mixture. 
Cover  it  close  with  dampened  blankets  so  that 
no  air  can  get  to  it,  and  suffer  it  to  ferment, 
for  several  days,  the  slower  the  better,  (hence 
the  cooler  it  is  the  better,  provided  fermentation 
is  not  checked) ;  occasionally  stir  it  without 
letting  the  air  have  access.  After  the  fermen¬ 
tation  has  gone  on  in  this  way  from  4  to  6 
days,  draw  it  off  into  barrels,  transferring  the 
pulp  to  the  press,  and  remove  all  the  must.  This 
is  barreled  in  the  way  already  described,  only 
the  barrels  may  be  filled  a  little  fuller. 

There  must  always  be  provided  in  barrels, 
kegs  or  jugs,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
wine  undergoing  fermentation,  enough  more  to 
fill  up  all  the  barrels  to  the  bung  when  the 
fermentation  is  over  or  nearly  so— and  this 
must  be  subjected  to  precisely  the  same  in¬ 
fluences  as  that  to  which  it  is  to  be  added. 

After  the  first  brisk  fermentation  is  oyer,  and 
an  application  of  the  ear  to  the  bung-hole  only 
detects  a  slight  crackling  effervescence,  the 
barrels  may  be  filled  full  and  a  bung  inserted  hav¬ 
ing  the  same  contrivance  described  and  figured 
in  an  article  on  cider — a  glass  or  block  tin  tube 
bent  and  dipping  under  water  in  a  cup.  This 
effectually  shuts  off  the  air  while  the  carbonic 
acid  gas  escapes  bubbling  up  through  the  water. 

The  more  uniform  the  temperature  at  which 
the  fermentation  of  wine  proceeds  the  better  the 
result;  a  cool  cellar  which  is  not  wet  and  musty, 
but  has  only  that  moisture  which  is  natural  to 
cool  but  well-ventilated  places  in  warm  weath¬ 
er,  is  subject  to  less  variation  of  temperature 
than  any  other  place  we  can  control,  being  cool 
in  Summer  and  warm  in  Winter.  Frost  should 
not  enter  it,  and  a  good  ventilation  should  be 
ever  maintained,  because  where  wine  is  ferment¬ 
ing  much  carbonic  acid  gas  is  set  free,  which 
might  be  fatal  to  persons  entering.  '  : 

Some  time  in  the  early  part  of  Winter  it  will 
be  noticed  the  bubbling  from  the  tube  in  the 
bung  has  entirely  ceased,  even  when  the  barrel 
is  slightly  jarred.  Then  remove  the  tube  and 
bung  it  up  tight.  When  warm  weather  comes 
(or  at  the  time  of  the  blooming  of  the  vine) 
another  fermentation  will  come  on,  which  will  be 
of  short  duration.  Some  persons  leave  the  wine 
on  the  lees  (or  sediment)  to  undergo  this  fer¬ 
mentation,  and  do  not  rack  it  off  (transfer  it  to 
other  barrels)  before  the  second  Whiter,  but  it 
is  generally  considered  best  to  draw  it  off  into 
other  barrels  in  February  or  March  the  first  year. 
The  hole  is  bored  some  inches  above  the  bottom 
of  the  barrel  so  that  the  lees  may  not  be  dis¬ 
turbed.  The  wine  should  run  perfectly  clear 
and  limpid,  but  if  it  be  turbid  after  transferring, 
add  a  few  ounces  (3  to  5)  of  Cooper’s  isinglass  dis¬ 
solved  in  hot  water  to  a  pailful  of  the  wine,  and 
pour  this  into  the  barrel,  which,  when  filled, 
bung  up  and  mix  by  rolling  it  about;  let  it  stand 
perfectly  still  a  few  weeks,  when  it  may  be  ex¬ 
amined,  and  if  clear,  drawn  off  into  barrels  or 
bottles.  Wine  left  upon  the  lees  undergoes  a 
much  more  violent  Summer  fermentation  than 
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otherwise ;  much  of  the  sugar  in  the  wine  will 
he  converted  into  alcohol  and  the  flavor  injured. 
In  racking  off  into  barrels  or  bottles  the  wine 
must  be  perfectly  clear,  and  to  secure  a  freedom 
from  specks  or  foreign  substances,  it  is  well 
sometimes  to  filter  it  through  a  flannel,  through 
which  it  will  run  very  freely.  Wine  is  better  if 
in  a  good  cellar,  left  to  “ripen”  in  the  wood,  and 
not  bottled  before  it  is  two  years  old. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  reiterate  the  ab¬ 
solute  necessity  for  perfect  cleanliness  in  all  parts 
of  the  operations  we  have  described.  The  ves¬ 
sels,  implements,  press,  mill,  etc.,  must  all  be 
clean.  The  barrels  must  have  been  thoroughly 
washed  and  fumigated  with  sulphur  every  time 
before  they  are  used.  Thus  alone  can  sweet, 
pure  wine  be  produced. 

The  philosophy  of  fermentation'  we  can  not 
discuss  at  the  present  time,  save  only  to  say : 
The  juice  of  the  grape  contains  water,  sugar, 
mucilage,  some  fermentative  matters,  tartaric 
acid  in  the  form  of  tartar,  and  other  free  acid, 
besides  those  peculiar  etherial  principles  which 
give  the  flavor  both  before  .and  after  the  fermen¬ 
tation.  The  principal  change  which  takes  place 
when  the  juice  is  exposed  to  the  air  is,  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  conversion  of  the  sugar  into 
alcohol  and  carbonic  acid.  A  portion  of  the  su¬ 
gar  is  thus  destroyed,  spirit  is  left  in  the  fluid, 
the  carbonic  acid  escapes  in  bubbles  which  make 
the  effervescence  (the  working,)  and  certain  other 
changes  take  place  also  affecting  the  flavor. 
After  vinous  fermentation  commences,  it  goes 
on  without  access  of  air,  and  but  a  very  slight 
contact  with  the  air  is  sufficient  to  start  it.  It 
depends  upon  a  change  which  takes  place  in  the 
nitrogenous  or  albuminous  principles  of  the 
fruit,  and  these,  originally  in  solution,  become 
insoluble,  at  first  floating  in  the  fluid,  rendering  it 
turbid,  and  finally  settling  as  lees  to  the  bottom. 


How  to  Make  the  Best  Cider. 


Apple  juice,  tolerably  pure,  put  into  barrels 
with  the  bungs  out,  and  a  bottle  neck,  or  a  wisp 
of  straw  tucked  into  the  bung-hole,  and  set  in 
the  shade  somewhere,  makes  first,  sweet  cider, 
then  cider,  next  hard  cider,  and  finally,  vinegar, 
without  much  care.  When,  however,  the  juice 
of  ripe,  rich  apples,  free  from  decay,  leaves,  dirt, 
and  water,  is  strained  into  clean  barrels,  set  in  a 
cool  cellar,  and  racked  off  when  the  fermenta¬ 
tion  has  nearly  ceased,  and  the  cider  is  nearly 
clear,  a  very  different  article  is  produced,  hav¬ 
ing  a  fragrance  and  purity  entirely  wanting  in 
the  common  article.  The  slight  vinegary  taste 
of  hard  cider  is  also  wanting,  and  the  “  hard¬ 
ness”  is  of  the  same  quality  as  the  dryness  of 
the  acid,  or  dry  wines.  Cider  thus  made  is  very 
properly  called  by  our  German  friends  Apfel  Wein. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  early  Autumn 
apples  will  not  make  good  cider,  for  that  of  some 
varieties  is  remarkably  high-toned.  It  is  seldom 
perhaps  that  there  is  enough  of  these  early  ap¬ 
ples  to  make  a  large  quantity  of  cider,  and  this 
is  probably  the  reason  why  they  are  neglected ; 
and  on  account  of  the  neglect,  the  stigma  at¬ 
taches  to  them  that  they  are  good  for  nothing. 
A  hand-press  is  an  exceedingly  convenient  thing 
upon  a  farm,  particularly  such  an  one  as  may 
be  used  equally  well  for  apples,,  pears,  cur¬ 
rants,  blackberries,  and  grapes;  and  by  it  a  great 
deal  of  fruit  may  be  made  valuable,  which 
would  otherwise  be  lost.  One.  mill  will  answer 
for  grinding  apples  for  several  presses. 

Though  the  cider  made  from  a  mixture  of 
several  kinds  of  apples  is  very  good,  if  well 
made,  it  is  much  better,  if  practicable,  to  keep 


the  juice  of  different  apples  separate.  In  this 
case  the  delicate  and  distinctive  flavors  of  the 
fruits  are  retained  very  agreeably  in  the  cider. 

The  most  scrupulous  cleanliness  must  obtain 
from  first  to  last.  First,  the  barrels  into  which 
the  cider  is  to  be  placed  must  be  thoroughly 
washed  out  and  fumigated  with  sulphur,  which 
is  done,  after  preparing  strips  of  cotton-cloth  by 
dipping  them  in  melted  sulphur,  by  setting 
them  on  fire,  putting  them  into  the  still  moist 
barrel,  and  bunging  it  up  so  that  the  sul¬ 
phured  rag  shall  be  held  by  the  bung.  The  mill 
and  press,  tubs,  funnel,  and  dippers  being  also 
well  cleansed,  the  apples  are  looked  over,  de¬ 
cayed  ones  thrown  out,  the  dirt  rubbed  off, 
and  they  are  then  ground  to  a  fine  pulp. 

The  common  way  of  laying  up  a  cheese  with 
wet  straw  has  several  disadvantages,  particular¬ 
ly  the  necessary  use  of  water  to  wet  the  straw, 
which  is  equivalent  to  an  addition  of  water  to 
the  juice;  then,  too,  the  straw  always  retains 
much  of  the  juice.  The  small  presses  alluded 
to,  which  work  without  straw,  yield  a  better  ar¬ 
ticle  of  cider.  To  judge  of  the  quality  of  cider 
an  apple  will  make,  it  is  best  to  try  an  experi¬ 
ment,  grinding  a  small  quantity,  letting  the 
pomace  stand  half  a  day,  stirring  it  occasional¬ 
ly,  and  then  pressing  it.  The  difference  in  the 
color  and  richness  of  flavor,  and  of  sweetness, 
is  quite  remarkable.  Sweet  apples,  though  con¬ 
taining  more  sugar,  are  often  watery  and  defi¬ 
cient  in  flavor,  while  many  sub-acid,  or  even  sour 
apples,  contain  as  much  sugar,  and  make  a  much 
richer  cider.  The  juice,  when  first  pressed, 
should  be  syrupy,  clear,  and  the  darker  colored 
the  better.  Apples  vary  also  greatly  in  the 
quantity  of  cider  they  will  make;  of  many 
kinds  no  more  than  eight  bushels  will  make  a 
barrel  of  cider,  while  of  some  of  the  richer, 
finer  kinds  it  will  take  twelve  bushels  or  more. 

It  is  poor  policy  to  grind  and  press  at  once. 
A  bruised  apple  gains  in  sweetness,  by  some 
chemical  change  which  takes  place — and  sO  the 
pomace  should  lie  several  hours  to  sweeten  in 
this  way;  and  besides,  it  should  be  stirred  up 
occasionally  to  let  the  air  get  to  it,  so  as  to  im¬ 
part  a  better  color.  The  dark  red  color  is  very 
desirable,  and  can  not  be  gained  in  any  other 
way,  and  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  positive 
gain  in  sweetness  and  richness  to  the  cider. 


BUNG-HOLE  CLOSED  BT  A  WATER-VALVE. 


As  the  juice  funs  from  the  press,  it  is  best  re¬ 
ceived  directly  into  barrels,  flowing  through  a 
straw  strainer.  The  strainer  is  easily  made  by 
putting  a  wooden  tube  through  the  bottom  of  a 
pail,  which  makes  a  funnel,  and  then  stuffling 
the  pail  full  of  clean,  sweet  straw.  Almost  all 
the  particles  of  apple,  flies,  etc.,  will  be  strained 
out,  and  a  clear  liquid  alone  will  pass  through. 
The  barrels,  large  or  small,  are  filled  full,  bunged 
up  and  moved  to  a  cool  cellar,  where  the  bungs 
are  removed  and  the  cider  left  to  ferment. 

The  fermentation  goes  on  quite  rapidly,  aud  a 
considerable  portion  of  scum  overflows  and  is 
thus  removed.  When  the  active  fermentation 
and  frothing  cease,  and  the  bubbles  crackle  as 
they  rise  to  the  surface  and  break,  the  bung-hole 
should  be  closed  by  a  large  cork,  (see  figure) 
through  which  a  glass  or  leaden  tube,  bent 
twice  at  right  angles,  is  thrust,  which  rises  from 
the  bung  and  dips  below  water  in  some  con¬ 
venient  small  vessel,  through  which  tube  this 


gas  will  escape,  but  air  can  not  enter.  When 
the  fermentation  is  over,  and  no  more  bubbling 
at  the  end  of  this  tube  occurs,  and  the  cider  is 
clear,  draw  it  off  into  clean,  fumigated  barrels, 
bung  up  tight,  and  keep  in  the  coolest  place. 


Fall  Butter. 

The  time  of  the  year  when  that  temperature  pre¬ 
vails  at  which  milk  neither  freezes  nor  quickly 
sours,  at  which  cream  rises  perfectly,  and  when  it 
requires  least  care  to  have  the  cream  at  the  best 
temperature  for  churning,  is  the  best  for  butter- 
making.  We  have  these  conditions  both  in  Spring 
and  Fall.  In  the  Spring  the  cows  are  in  full  milk, 
the  cares  of  the  dairy  and  household  are  multifa¬ 
rious,  and  the  butter,  if  made  in  quantity,  must  be 
marketed  at  once  or  kept  through  the  Summer,  and 
unfortunately  not  one  in  a  thousand  can  make 
Spring  butter  that  will  keep  well.  Autumn  is  there¬ 
fore  the  time  of  all  others  when  most  and  the  best 
butter  is  made. 

The  important  things  in  butter  making  are  to  se¬ 
cure  all  the  cream,  to  keep  it  clean,  to  churn  it  be¬ 
fore  it  has  stood  too  long,  to  separate  the  butter¬ 
milk  thoroughly  from  the  butter,  to  work  the  salt 
in  uniformly,  aud  to  do  all  this  without  touching  it 
with  the  hands. 

If  the  milk  is  carried  half  a  mile  and  stands  half 
an  hour  before  it  is  strained  into  pans,  you  will 
certainly  lose  butter,  for  the  cream  will  not  rise  so 
well.  Let  the  distance  that  the  milk  is  brought, 
and  the  delay  before  straining  it  into  pans  where  it 
will  not  be  moved,  be  as  short  as  possible.  There 
are  no  better  pans  than  the  common  tin  pans  in  use 
in  this  country,  unless  it  be  some  of  those  forms 
which  allow  of  the  milk  being  drawn  off  from  the 
bottom,  leaving  the  cream  undisturbed,  and,  as 
far  as  possible,  free  from  milk. 

After  standing  36  hours  the  cream  will  have  risen, 
and  if  the  weather  is  not  too  cold  it  wifi  form  quite 
a  firm  film  upon  the  surface,  which  may  be  re¬ 
moved  without  taking  up  an  appreciable  quantity 
of  milk.  This  is  very  desirable,  for  the  cheesy  por¬ 
tions  of  the  milk  should  all  be  left  behind,  so  far  as 
possible.  The  cream  is  best  put  into  stone-ware 
jars,  and  kept  cool  and  clean.  It  is  a  mistaken  no¬ 
tion  that  cream  should  be  sweet  to  make  the  best 
butter.  It  must,  however,  be  observed  that  cream 
attracts  odors  and  flavors  with  astonishing  facility, 
so  much  that  the  butter  will  often  taste  distinctly  of 
articles  which  were  cooking  near  the  dairy  at  the 
time  the  milk  was  put  to  stand  for  cream.  This  fa¬ 
cility  to  acquire  unpleasant  odors  and  flavors  will 
account  for  a  vast  deal  of  ill-flavored  butter,  which 
occurs  to  the  disappointment  of  those  who  take  a 
great  deal  of  pains,  but  overlook  or  are  ignorant  of 
this  important  fact. 

The  cream  should  be  stirred  whenever  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  keep  it  long  in  the  pot  or  jar,  so  that  it 
shall  have  a  uniform  consistency  and  be  uniformly 
exposed  to  the  influences  of  the  atmosphere.  After 
the  cream  has  acquired  a  slight  degree  of  acidity 
the  sooner  it  is  churned  the  better. 

The  thermometer  churn  is  the  best  we  know 
of;  indeed  the  only  really  philosophical  churn  is 
one  which  enables  us  to  regulate  accurately  the 
temperature  of  the  cream.  Modes  of  agitation,  etc., 
however  important,  are  of  a  secondary  considera¬ 
tion.  Cream  should  be  of  a  temperature  not  below 
55°  Fahrenheit,  when  the  churning  begins,  nor 
should  it  be  much  above  that,  for  the  heat  increases 
as  the  churning  proceeds,  and  when  the  butter  has 
come  it  will  be  near  60°,  and  ought  not  to  be  above 
65°  on  any  account.  When  the  butter  has  come, 
the  churn  should  be  opened  and  the  sides,  top 
and  all  parts  where  cream  or  butter  may  collect 
scraped  down.  After  “gathering,”  the  buttermilk 
should  be  drawn  off  aud,  according  to  one  pro¬ 
cess,  the  butter  washed — as  much  spring  water  at 
60°  being  put  in  as  there  was  milk.  When  this 
is  churned  in  contact  with  the  butter  for  a  minute 
or  two,  it  is  drawn  off  and  more  added.  Two  or 
three  washings  like  this  will  free  the  butter  from 
buttermilk  so  effectually  that  after  it  is  thoroughly 
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worked  with  wooden  ladles  or  “  spatters  ”  to  get 
the  water  out  with  the  last  traces  of  buttermilk,  the 
salt  may  be  worked  in  and  the  butter  considered 
made,  except  what  working  and  compacting  it  gets 
in  balling  up,  at  which  time  every  drop  of  moisture 
that  can  be  extracted  is  clear  gain.  The  hand  should 
never  touch  the  cream  or  the  butter  from  first  to 
last.  If  specks  be  seen,  remove  them  with  the  point 
of  a  knife,  or  a  stick  made  for  the-  purpose.  The 
dairy- woman  should  educate  her  own  mind  to  feel 
that  though  she  knows  her  own  hands  are  perfect¬ 
ly  clean,  and  that  they  have  not  touched  her  head  or 
her  clothes,  or  any  thing  else,  still  the  handling 
or  touching  the  butter  with  bare  hands  is  unwor¬ 
thy  a  good  dairy-woman,  and  must  never  be  done. 

The  vessels  and  implements  used  in  butter-mak¬ 
ing  should  not  only  be  clean,  but  they  should  be 
scalded  and  then  rinsed  off  in  cold  water  every 
time  just  before  they  are  used.  The  best  table  for 
working  butter  on  is  one  of  marble,  with  a  groove 
all  round,  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  edge.  Beach 
is  the  best  wood  for  the  ladles  and  “spatters.”  A 
common  pastry  rolling  pin,  or  one  that  has  shallow 
longitudinal  flutings  in  it,  is  a  capital  thing  to  work 
butter  with ;  and  a  soft  sponge  covered  with  a  fine 
linen  cloth,  kept  constantly  wet  and  clean-  by  dip¬ 
ping  it  in  cold,  pure  water,  and  wringing  it  out,  is 
excellent  to  take  up  the  buttermilk  which  is 
brought  to  light  by  the  rolling.  This  is  a  very  neat, 
expeditious  and  easy  process. 

Well  worked  butter  does  not  require  much  salt; 
half  an  ounce  to  the  pound  is  enough  for  that  which 
is  to  be  consumed  at  once  or  marketed,  unless  the 
market  demands  a  salter  article,  and  for  the  real 
butter  lover  no  salt  at  all  is  decidedly  preferable. 
Butter  to  be  packed  in  firkins  requires  more  salt, 
and  should  be  worked  again  after  salting,  which  re¬ 
duces  the  quantity  somewhat,  and  should  finally 
contain  not  more  than  one  ounce  of  salt  to  the 
pound.  The  firkins  should  be  prepared  by  first 
tightening  the  hoops,  then  filling  with  boiling  hot 
water,  and  letting  them  soak  half  a  day,  and  repeat¬ 
ing  the  operation,  and  finally,  after  they  have  be¬ 
come  partially  dry,  scalding  them  out  with  hot 
brine  and  letting  them  dry  without  wiping.  This 
takes  out  the  taste  of  the  wood.  There  is  no  object 
in  using  large  quantities  of  salt  between  the  layers 
of  butter  and  upon  the  top,  but  on  the  contrary  it 
is  injurious.  Every  part  of  the  firkin  should  be 
filled  with  butter,  so  that  no  air  can  penetrate ;  a 
thin  film  of  fine  salt,  however,  should  line  the  sides 
and  bottom,  and  cover  the  top. 


Onions  in  a  Hygienic  Point  of  View. 

In  a  medicinal  point  of  view,  the  garden  onion  is 
of  more  importance  than  any  other  of  our  esculent 
vegetables.  It  is  a  powerful  diuretic,  and  is  said  as 
such  to  have  been  successfully  used  as  a  specific  in 
dropsy,  gout,  gravel,  lumbago,  and  generally  in  all 
affections  of  the  kidneys  and  urinary  organs.  As 
an  instance  of  its  efficacy  in  dropsy,  we  shall  relate 
a  circumstance  which  came  within  our  own  observa¬ 
tion  a  few  years  since.  We  were  traveling  through 
one  of  the  middle  departments  of  France  in  com¬ 
pany  with  a  very  eminent  counsellor,  and  member 
of  the  Parisian  Bar,  who  had  turned  his  attention  to 
discovering  the  various  medicinal  properties  of  sim¬ 
ples,  in  illustration  of  a  favorite  theory  of  his,  that 
all  the  ailments  which  afflict  mankind  may  be  re¬ 
moved  by  remedies  from  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
to  the  utter  exclusion  of  all  mineral  substances. 

One  day  we  stopped  and  claimed  the  privileges 
of  hospitality  at  a  beautiful  “  chateau  ”  belonging 
to  a  distant  relative  of  our  friend.  We  were  most 
kindly  received  by  the  iord  of  the  mansion,  a  fine 
looking  middle  aged  man, -who,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  informed  us  that  his  lady,  whom  our  friend 
described-  as  a  most  gentle,  kind-hearted,  and  noble- 
minded  dame,  was  dying  of  the  dropsy,  all  the  med¬ 
ical  men  in  the  neighborhood  having  stated  that 
nothing  more  could  be  done :for  her.  “That  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen,”  said  our  friend  hastily,  “  I  must 
see  ter  forthwith,”  and  he  proceeded  to  her  bed¬ 
room,  dragging  us  with  him — a  circumstance  which 
will  create  no  surprise  in  those  acquainted  with  the 


manners  of  the  French.  The  lady  was  alarmingly 
ill,  and  had  swollen  to  an  enormous  size ;  she  had 
been  tapped  once  before,  but  on  the  present  occa¬ 
sion  had  obstinately  refused  such  a  mode. of  relief. 
The  Parisian  lawyer,  nothing  daunted,  called  for 
some  white  onions.  Having  peeled  a  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity,  he  filled  with  them  a  pipkin,  or  coarse  earthen 
mug,  holding  about  three  pints.  Having  stuffed  in 
as  many  peeled  onions  as  the  vessel  would  contain, 
he  filled  this  with  cold  water,  covered  it,  and  set  it 
in  the  midst  of  the  warm  embers,  where  the  water 
would  simmer  with  very  little  ebullition.  He  let 
the  onions  stew  until  they  were  reduced  to  a  pap, 
and  the  water  to  half  of  the  original  quantity— a 
process  which  required  three  or  four  hours,  as  the 
vessel  was  kept  closely  covered,  and  the  fire  slow". 
He  strained  the  liquor  through  a  linen  bag,  careful¬ 
ly  expressing  every  drop  of  juice  from  the  onion 
pulp  which  had  melted  in  the  liquor.  Having  ex¬ 
tracted  this  latter,  he  carefully  weighed  it,  and  then, 
gently  over  the  fire,  but  without  boiling,  dissolved 
in  it  its  own  weight  of  coarse  brown  sugar.  Of  this 
syrup  he  gave  his  patient  two  tablespoonfuls  every 
two  hours,  afresh  quantity  being  made  so  as  to  keep 
up  a  constant  supply.  In  a  day  or  two  the  lady  felt 
better,  and  in  about  six  weeks,  during  which  time 
we  remained  at  the  chateau  as  guests,  she  was  able 
to  walk  with  us  about  the  grounds.  We  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  visit  our  kind  host  about  six  months  after 
our  former  visit,  and  found  his  lady  enjoying  excel¬ 
lent  health,  and  valuing  her  cousin’s  onion  syrup 
as  a  specific  for  all  the  complaints  “  that  flesh  is 
heir  to.” — Mag.  Domestic  Economy ,  (Eng). 


For  the  American  Agriculturist. 

About  Pickles,  etc. 

Allow  me  to  add  to  your  list  of  “Material  for 
Pickles,”  and  your  recipes  for  pickling,  one  or  two 
which  are  very  palatable,  and  entirely  economical : 

OTHER  TOMATO  PICKLES. 

Use  the  multitudes  of  tomatoes  of  all  sizes,  which 
remain  green  on  the  vines  when  Jack  Frost  is  draw¬ 
ing  near,  in  this  manner:  Chop  them  to  about  the 
size  of  dice,  place  them  in  colanders  with  a  little 
salt,  and  let  them  drain  one  day ;  then  put  them  in 
jars,  and  cover  them  with  hot  vinegar  well  spiced, 
and  set  them  away.  They  require  no  further  care, 
and  have  very  much  the  relish  of  mangoes. 

A  kind  of  mango  can  be  made  of  the  very  large 
tomatoes  which  remain  green.  Cut  out  with  the 
stem  enough  of  the  tomato  to  permit  the  scooping 
out  of  the  seeds,  and  then  fill  with  chopped  cab¬ 
bage,  chopped  onions,  with  mustard  seed  and 
spices,  or  any  thing  which  is  preferred.  Secure  the 
piece  cut  out,  as  you  would  in  making  melon  man¬ 
goes,  and  then  throw  the  tomatoes  with  your  other 
pickles  into  vinegar. 

BOILED  QUINCES  EOR  THE  DESSERT. 

You  furnish  also  a  recipe  for  “  baked  quinces.”  I 
assure  you  that  quinces  not  pared,  simply  boiled  in 
fair  water  till  tender,  and  eaten  with  butter  and 
sugar,  like  dumplings,  form  a  delicious  dessert  for 
the  dinner  table.  They  should  be  taken  upon  the 
plate  and  crushed  with  the  fork,  and  simply  but¬ 
tered  and  sugared.  As  to  beauty,  nothing  can  sur¬ 
pass  them;  they  retain  their  form,  and  are  as  bright 
as  a  dish  of  oranges.  Letty  Ermin. 


Preserving  Peaches. 


It  may  be  done  either  with  or  without  sugar,  with 
much  or  with  little.  The  question  may  well  be 
considered,  will  sugar  be  cheaper  next  Winter  and 
.Spring  than  now,  and  we  may  act  accordingly. 
Peel  and  cut  in  quarters,  put  them  directly  into  the 
bottles,  with  a  very  little  water,  put  the  bottles  in  a 
wash-boiler,  or  similar  vessel,  filled  with  water  to 
within  two  inches  of  the  tops  of  the  jars ;  bring  the 
water  to  a  boil,  and  boil  it  15  minutes.  Have  pre¬ 
pared  a  syrup  with  1  pound  of  sugar  to  a  pint  of 
water,  or  1  pound  to  2  quarts,  just  as  you  choose — 
the  former  usually  preferable — pour  this,  boiling 
hot,  into  the  bottles,  as  soon  as  they  are  removed 


from  the  water,  and  close  them  immediately,  as  di¬ 
rected  on  page  182,  Agriculturist  for  June,  1862. 


Hints  About  Cooking,  etc. 

Pea  Soup. — People  who  despise  soups  had 
better  try  either  of  the  following  recipes.  The  first 
is  an  old  family  recipe  ;  the  other  is  from  Soy  er,  who 
has  furnished  the  people  so  many  good  recipes. 

Spilt  Pea  Soup.— Take  a  quart  of  peas ; 
soak  the  peas  over  night  in  a  quart  of  water  ;  in  the 
morning  boil  them  an  hour  in  this  water;  10  min¬ 
utes  before  the  hour  expires,  put  in  a  teaspoonful 
of  saleratus ;  at  the  expiration  of  the  hour,  change 
them  to  fresh  water ;  put  in  a  pound  of  salt  pork, 
and  boil  three  or  four  hours.  Serve  with  a  slice  or 
two  of  bread,  cut  in  small  cubes  and  fried  brown. 

Cheap  Pea  Soap.— Put  into  the  iron  pot 
two  ounces  of  drippings,  one  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
bacon,  cut  into  dice,  two  good  onions  sliced ;  fry 
them  gently  until  brownish,  then  add  one  large  or 
two  small  turnips,  the  same  of  carrots,  one  leek, 
and  one  head  of  celery,  all  cut  thin  and  slanting  (if 
all  these  can  not  be  obtained,  use  any  of  them,  but 
about  the  same  amount) ;  fry  for  ten  minutes  more, 
and  then  add  seven  quarts  of  water ;  boil  up,  and 
add  one  pound  and  a  half  of  split  peas  ;  simmer  for 
two  or  three  hours,  until  reduced  to  a  pulp,  which 
depends  on  the  quality  of  the  peas ;  then  add  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  salt,  one  of  sugar,  one  of  dried 
mint ;  mix  half  a  pound  of  flour  smooth  in  a  pint 
of  water,  stir  it  well,  pour  in  the  soup,  boil  thirty 
minutes,  and  serve. 

CJi-een  Pickles. — To  give  pickles  a  lively 
green  color,  it  is  recommended  to  put  grape  leaves 
into  the  vinegar— a  very  simple  way  if  it  is  effective. 

Corn  Clysters. — Half  a  dozen  ears  of  boiled 
corn;  three  eggs;  a  tablespoonful  and-a-half  of 
flour.  Beat  the  yolks  very  thick ;  cut  the  corn  off 
the  cob  ;  season  it  with  pepper  and  salt ;  mix  it  with 
the  yolks,  and  add  the  flour.  Whisk  the  whites  to 
a  stiff  froth ;  stir  them  in  with  the  corn  and  yolks ; 
put  a  dessert  spoonful  at  a  time  in  a  pan  of  hot  but¬ 
ter,  and  fry  to  a  light  brown  on  both  sides. 

BSiscnit  Fritters.—1 Take  some  light  biscuits 
or  rusks  ;  split  them  in  halves  ;  saturate  them  with 
custard  made  with  six  eggs  to  a  quart  of  milk,  omit¬ 
ting  sugar  (if  the  cakes  are  sweet);  then  fry  them 
in  hot  lard  to  a  light  brown,  and  eat  with  wine  sauce. 

To  Canady  Fx-nits.— Take  one  pound  of  the 
best  loaf  sugar;  dip  each  lump  into  a  bowl  of  wa¬ 
ter,  and  put  the  sugar  into  your  preserving  kettle. 
Boil  it  down  and  skim  it  until  perfectly  clear,  and 
in  a  candying  state.  When  sufficiently  boiled,  have 
ready  the  fruits  you  wish  to  preserve.  Large  white 
grapes,  oranges  separated  into  small  pieces,  or  pre¬ 
served  fruits,  taken  out  of  their  syrup  and  dried, 
are  very  nice.  Dip  the  fruits  into  the  prepared  su¬ 
gar  while  it  is  hot;  put  them  in  a  cold  place ;  they 
soon  become  hard. 

Fincapple  Jain.— Pare  the  pineapples, 
and  grate  or  shred  them  fine  with  a  silver  fork. 
To  every  5  pounds  of  fruit  add  3  pounds  of  loaf  su¬ 
gar.  Put  the  whole  on  the  fire,  and  boil  it  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  stirring  it  all  the  while.  When 
cold,  put  it  in  jars  with  brandy  paper  on  the  top, 
and  tie  them  close,  or  paste  paper  over,  and  keep  in 
a  dry,  cool  place. 

Sweet  Apples  ISalccd  and  I»ried.— 

Bake  as  for  the  table  ;  then  dry  by  fire  heat.  The 
old-fashioned,  large  brick  oven  is  the  best  place. 
When  wanted  for  the  table  they  may  be  soaked  in 
water  and  heated,  and  finally  the  water  dried  away. 
The  apples  return  to  very  nearly  the  condition  of 
fresh  baked  apples.  If  they  are  stewed  in  a  syrup  ' 
they  make  a  rich  sauce,  far  preferable  to  that  of  the 
common  dried  apples.  A  Farmer’s  Wife. 

Licking  Co.,  Ohio. 

To  BJesti'oy  Moths  in  Carpets. — 

Remove  the  furniture  and  whip  the  edges  of  the 
carpet  repeatedly  with  a  strong  whip,  (a  good  raw- 
hide.)  A  good  housekeeper  writes  that  she  has 
tried  this  method  with  success. 
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Advertisements  to  be  sure  of  insertion  must  be  re¬ 
ceived  at  latest  by  the  loth  of  the  preceding  month. 
TERMS—  (invariably  cash  before  insertion)  : 

Fifty  cents  per  liTmKof 'space  for  each  insertion. 

One  whole  column  (145  lines),  or  more,' *60  per  column. 
S®“Business  Notices,  Eighty  cents  per  line  of  space. 


Flushing  Institute, 

A  Boarding  School  for  Boys  at  Flushing,  L.  I. 

E.  A.  FAIRCHILD. 


Hop-Yard  and  Farm  for  Sale. 

A  beautifully  situated  and  highly  cultivated  farm,  with  ex¬ 
tensive  Hop-Yard,  tine  garden  anil  orchard,  barns,  stalls,  ice¬ 
house,  and  a  fine  residence,  22  miles  from  Chicago,  Ill.,  for 
sale  cheap.  Enquire  of  HOOP,  SATTLER  &  CO., 

38  Broad-st.,  New-York. 


TEETH 

UPOI  AIXEN’S  SYSTEM 

CAN  BE  OBTAINED  AT 

22  Bond-st.,  New-York. 

By  this  method  the  TEETH,  GUMS,  ROOF,  and  RUGiE 
of  the  MOUTH  are  all  truthfully  represented,  reflecting  those 
delicate  tints,  shades,  and  forms  peculiar  to  the  natural  or¬ 
gans,  thus  concealing  from  the  observer  the  human  agency 
in  forming  them.  This  we  do  positively  accomplish,  as 
evinced  by  our  numerous  patrons.  The  natural  expression 
of  the  mouth,  and  original  contour  of  the  face  can  also  he 
restored,  which  rejuvenates  the  waning  cheek 
A  descriptive  pamphlet  maybe  obtained  by  addressing 
DRS.  J.  ALLEN  &  SON,  as  above. 


THE  AQUARIUS.  Price  $: 


Connecticut  grape  growers’  asso¬ 
ciation  holds  its  adjourned  Annual  Meeting  at  the 
City  Hall,  Hartford,  on  Thursday  of  the  week  oi  the  State 
Fair  (Oct.  9th).  A  full  attendance  and  show  of  grapes  and 
wines  is  invited,  In  connection  with  that  of  the  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society.  By  order  of  the  Ex.  Committee, 

M.  C.  WELD,  Secretary. 


GRAPE  VINES. 

Our  stock  of  Delaware,  Concord,  Hartford  Prolific, 
Diana,  Elsingburg,  Herbemont,  Crevelling,  Cuvaho- 
ga,  Rebecca,  and  all  the  other  new  and  valuable  kinds,  is 
exceedingly  large  and  line,  which  we  offer  this  Fall  at  very 
low  rates. 

Send  for  a  Circular.  J.  KNOX. 


These  convenient  Portfolio  Paper  Files  are  for  sale  at, the 
ofiice  of  the  American  Agriculturist.  They  are  of  various 
sizes,  from  the  large  folio  to  small  octavo. 

Those  made  expressly  for  the  Agriculturist  are  worth  60c., 
75c.,  and  $1,  according  to  quality,  to  which  23  cents  must  he 
added  if  to  he  sent  hy  mail. 


HAY  AND  COTTON  PRESSES. 

These  machines  have  been  tested  In  the  most  thorough 
manner  throughout  this  and  foreign  countries  to  the  number 
of  over  1200. 

The  Hokse  Power  Is  worked  by  either  wheel  or  capstan, 
and  in  many  respects  possesses  nnequaled  advantages.  We 
Invite  those  wanting  such  machines,  to  write  for  a  catalogue, 
containing  full  information,  with  cuts,  prices,  etc.,  or  call 
and  examine  personally. 

Orders  promptly  attended  to,  bv  addressing 
INGERSOLL  &  DOUGHERTY,  Greenpoint.  Kings  Co.,  L.  I. 


MILL  STONE  DRESSING  DIAMONDS, 
Set  in  Patent  Protector  and  Guide. 

For  sale,  by  JOHN  DICKINSON, 

Patentee  and  Sole  Manufacturer,  61  Nassau-st.,  New-York 
ALSO  Manufacturer  of  GLAZIER’S  DIAMONDS. 


Gunn’s  Domestic  Medicine, 

SENT  POST-PAID  UPON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE . $3.00 

C.  M.  SAXTON, 

Agricultural  Book  Publishers, 

25  Park  Row,  New-York. 


BOOMS  FOR  FARMERS 
AWB  OTHERS. 

[Any  of  the  following  books  can  be  obtained  at  the  of¬ 
fice  of  the  Agriculturist  at  the  prices  named,  or  they  will  be 
forwarded  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.  Other 
hooks  not  named  in  the  list  will  be  procured  and  sent  to  sub¬ 
scribers  when  desired,  if  the  price  beforwarded.  All  of  these 
books  may  well  be  procured  by  any  one  making  up  a  libra¬ 
ry.  Those  we  esteem  specially  valuable,  are  marked  with  a  ‘.1 

American  Bird  Fancier  . . . . . . *0  25 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants" . . .  1  50 

American  Farmer’s  Encyclopedia . . . . .  4  00 

Allen  on  the  Culture  of  the  Grape . . .  1  00 

Allen’s  (R.  L.)  American  Farm  Book* .  1  00 

Allen's  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals . .  75 

Allen’s  (L.  F.)  Rural  Architecture .  1  25 

American  Florist’s  Guide .  75 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden* .  1  25 

Bement’s  (C.  N.)  Rabbit  Fancier .  25 

Bement’s  Poulterer’s  Companion  * .  1  25 

Boussingault’s  (J.  B.)  Rural  Economy .  1  25 

Bridgeman’s  Young  Gardener’s  Assistant* .  1  50 

Bridgeman’s  Kitchen  Garden  Instructor .  00 

Bridgeman’s  Florist's  Guide .  00 

Bridgeman’3  Fruit  Cultivator’s  Manual . . .  60 

Brandt's  Age  of  Horses* .  50 

Buist’s  American  Flower  Garden  Directory .  1  25 

Buist’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener* .  75 

Central  Park  Guide* . 25 

Chorlton’s  Grape-Grower’s  Guide* .  60 

Cole’s  (S.  W.)  American  Fruit  Book .  50 

Dadd’s  (Geo.  H.)  Modern  Horse  Doctor* .  1  00 

Dadd’s  (Geo.  H.)  American  Cattle  Doctor . .  1  00 

Dana’s  Muck  Manual  for  Farmers .  1  00 

Downing’s  Cottage  Residences* . 2  00 

Downing’s  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America** .  1  75 

Downing’s  Ladies’  Flower  Garden . 1  25 

Every  Lady  her  own  Flower  Gardener .  50 

Farm  Record,  for  25  years . .' .  3  00 

Fanner’s  Practical  Horse  Farrier .  GO 

French’s  Farm  Drainage  * . . .  1  00 

Fessenden’s  American  Kitchen  'Gardener .  25 

Field’s  (Thomas  W.)  Pear  Culture .  1  00 

Fish  Culture*. .  100 

Flint  (Charles  L.)  on  Grasses* .  1  25 

Flint’s  Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming .  1  25 

Fuller’s  Strawberry  Culturist .  io 

Goodale’s  Principles  of  Breeding .  75 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows .  00 

Hall’s  (Miss)  American  Cookery .  1  00 

Herbert’s  Hints  to  Horsekeepers** .  1  25 


Jenni: 


's  Horst 


uid  hi 


Johnson  on  Manure: 

Kemp’s  Landscape  Gardening... 

Kidder’s  Bee  Culture . 

Langstrotli  on  the  Honey  Bee*.. 


Leuchau  . . . .  . 

Liebig's  Lectures  on  Chemistry .  5C 

Linsley’s  (D.  C.)  Morgan  Horses .  1  00 

Manual  of  Agriculture  by  G.  Emerson  and  C.  L.  Flint.  75 

Mavhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor .  2  50 

McMahon’s  American  Gardener . 2  00 

Meehan’s  Ornamental  Trees .  75 

Milburn  on  the  Cow  and  Dairy. . . .  25 

Mistakes  of  Educated  Men; ‘ .'  5C 

Norton’s  Scientific  Agriculture .  UC 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres.  ...*...  .cloth  50  cts.;  paper. ...  25 

Onion  Culture* .  21 

Olcott’s  Sorgho  and  Imphee. . .  1  00 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture .  GO 

Parlor  Gardener .  65 

Parsons  on  the  Rose  . 1M 

Pedder’s  Farmer’s  Land  Measurer  . .  50 

Phin’s  Grape  Culture . . . 1  00 

Quinby's  Mysteries  ot  Bee  keeping* .  l  OO 

Randall’s  Sheep  Husbandry .  i  as 

Richardson  on  the  Dog .  25 

Richardson  on  the  Hog .  » 

Robin’s  Produce  and  Ready  Reckoner .  5C 

Rose  Culturist .  25 

Shepherd’s  Own  Book .  2  0( 

Smith’s  Landscape  Gardening .  i  25 

Spencer’s  Education  of  Children** . .  i  oc 

Stephens’  Book  of  the  Farm . 2  vols.  4  0( 

Stewart’s  (John)  Stable  Book .  l  0( 

Thomas’  (John  J.)  American  Fruit  Culturist .  1  25 

Thomas’  (John  J.)  Farm  Implements  * .  1  0( 

Todd’s  (S.  E.)  Young  Farmer’s  Manual .  l  25 

Tucker’s  Register  Rural  Affairs . . .  25 

Turner’s  Cotton  Planter’s  Manual .  l  0( 

Warder’s  Hedges  and  Evergreens* .  l  C( 

Watson’s  American  Home  Garden .  l  5( 

Week’s  (John  M.)  Manual  on  Bees .  25 


Youatt  amT  Spooner  on  the  Horse 
rouatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle . 
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MORSE  POWERS,  THRASHERS  AND  WIN- 
NOWERS,  CLOVER  HULLERS,  GRAIN  DRILLS, 
FANNING  MILLS,  PATENT  CYLINDER  PLOWS,  the 
lightest  draught  of  any  in  use.  The  largest  assortment  of 
Agricultural  Implements  to  he  found  anywhere  in  the  city. 
R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

189  and  191  Water-st.,  New-York. 


MILL  STONE  DRESSING  DIAMONDS 

and  Glazier’s  Diamond  Maker. 

J.  E.  KARELSEN,  69  Nassau-st.,  New-York. 


FARM  PRODUCE. 

SOLD  ON  COMMISSION, 

Such^aAO’lou^ Butter, (Cheese^ Lanl,  Provisions  of  all  kinds, 
Giain,  Eggs,  I*oult‘ |  ^'i'RONT-ST.,  NEW-YORK. 

Refers  to  the  Editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 

“  Pv.  S.  Williams,  President  Market  Bank,  New-York. 


8.  IS.  C0IS®¥EK, 

260,  261,  and  262  West  Washington 
Market,  foot  of  Fulton-st.,  N.  Y. 
COMMISSION  PRODUCE  DEALER. 

All  kinds  of  Country  Produce  sold  on  Commission.  Par¬ 
ticular  attention  paid  to  the  selection  of  Potatoes  for  Seed. 
Refers  to  the  Editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 


qIOSIABI  CAEPEATEffi, 

PRODUCE  COMMISSION  MERCHANT, 

One  block  above  Erie  Rail-road  Pier,  32  Jay-st„  New-York. 
” — .1  ..11,  —  — "I—! —  .1— -•■iption  of  Country 


S.Carpe 


KEFEBEtTCES  : 


>9  Green wich-st„  N.  Y.  E.  M.  Lewis,  Pre: 


F.Vm.  Bank,  Phil.,  Pa.  L.  Audenried  &  Co.,  110  Broad 
N.  Y.  BALL  ~  ’  ”  ”  ’ 


THE  CHAMPION. 

HICKOK’S  PATENT  PORTABLE  KEYSTONE 

CIDER  AND  WINE  MILL. 

10,000  in  use  and  approved. 


This  admirable  machine  is  now  ready  for  the  fruit  harvest 
of  1802.  It  is,  if  possible,  made  better  than  ever  before,  and 
wpll  worthy  the  attention  of  all  farmers  wanting  such  ma¬ 
lt  has  no  superior  in  the  market,  and  Is  the  only  mill  that 
will  properly  grind  Grapes.  For  sale  by  all  respectable 
C  If  your  merchant  does  not  keep  them,  tell  him  to  send  for 
ne  for  you,  or  write  to  the  manufacturer  yourself. 

W,U0.r,HICKOK,  Eagle  Works, 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Address  the  manufacturer. 


Keystone  Cider  Mill  and  Press. 

This  admirable  Mill  is  now  ready  for  the  fruit  harvest  of 
1862.  It  Is,  if  possible,  made  better  than  ever  before,  and  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  all  farmers  wanting  such  machines. 
It  has  no  superior  in  the  market,  and  is  the  only  mill  that 

^We^arrantfhemiUto^ive  perfect  satisfaction. 

Having  a  large  stock  on  hand,  we  are  selling  at  the  low 
prico  of  $35.  Order  early. 

GRIFFING,  BROTHER  &  CO., 

00  Courtland-st.,  New-York. 


Hickok’s  Patent  Portable 
KEYSTONE  CIDER 

AND 

WINE  MILLS. 

WINE  PRESSES,  CIDER  MILL  SCREWS,  &C„  &C. 
Sold  at  wholesale  and  retail  by 

R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO.. 

189  and  191  Water-st„  New-York. 


c 


IIDER  MAKERS ! — Castings,  or  Mill  complete, 
1  '-r  a  cast  iron  Apple  Grinder  for  horse-power,  and 
for  press,  the  best  thing  out,  very  rapid,  and  stone 
Address  BARSTOW  &  PALMER,  Norwich,  Ct. 


THRESHING  MACHINES,  FAN  MILLS,  CI- 


PERUVIAN  GUANO,  Bone  Dust,  Foudrette,  Phosphate, 

PLANTS,  Trees,  Roots,  &c.  For  sale  by 

JOHN  VANDERBILT,  23  Fulton-st.,  New-York.  . 


WSTHEELER’S  COMBINED  THRESHER  AND 

V  V  CLEANER. 

BARGER’S  PATENT  CLEANING  ATTACHMENT. 
HORSE  POWERS,  FAN  MILLS,  &c. 

Circulars,  containing  List  ofPr"',“  rIV 


rculars,  containing  List  of  Prices,' 
plication,  be  sent  b^mail.NAd|. 


BROTHER  &  CO, 


Russia  or  bass  mats,  selected  Ex¬ 
pressly  for  budding  and  tying,  GUNNY  BAGS. 
TWINES,  HAY  ROPES,  &c.,  suitable  for  Nursery  purposes, 
for  sale  in  lots  to  suit,  by  D.  W.  MANWililNG, 

Importer,  248  Front-st„  New-York. 
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NONPAREIL  WASHING  MACHINE 


OUR  “  EXCELSIOR 

BURR  STONE  MILLS,” 


HOUSE  POWERS. 


THE  MILL  may  be  driven  l)y  h< 


to  do  the  same  amount  6t  work.  They  are  made  in  the  best 


w-York  City.  P.  J.  M 


TION  IK  N.  Y.  STATE,  OR  T 
ERIE  OR  LAKE  MICHIGAN. 


Wheeler  &  Wilson’s 

SEWING  MACHINES 


Lady  V olunteers ! 

Pyle’s  s’alei-atus  and  O.  K.  Soap, 


le  by  H.  B.  LANE,  42 


THE  LARGEST  SALE  OF 

)  DEVON  CATTLE 

IN  AMERICA. 


'mm 


ITALIAN  QUEEN  BEES. 


Swwui«»ws%. 


BAKE  M’S 

PATENT 

FRUIT  JARS. 

SIMPLE,  RELIABLE,  AND  CHEAP. 

Potter  &  Bodine, 

MANUFACTURERS. 

'.'■hsbm  &  raws* 


TO  FARMERS 

.  AND  OTHERS. 


LODI  phosphate. 

So«afss|r 


PROVIDENCE  COMPANY’S  CONCEN- 


1 ISsi 


FERTILIZERS. 


TO  FARMERS.1 

e  have  ^,™=ed  ^  ''bONES, 


S^Yoric 


£88 
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“  What  though  the  fruit  tree  rival  not  the  worth 


Of  Aricanian  products  ?  Yet  her  freight 
Is  not  contemned ;  yet  her  wide  branching  arms 
Best  screen  thy  mansion  from  the  fervent  day 
Adverse  to  life  ;  the  wintry  hurricanes 
In  vain  employ.their  roar ;  her  trunk  unmoved 
Breaks  the  strong  onset,  and  controls  their  rage. 
Chiefly  the  Roxbury,  whose  large  increase, 

Annual,  in  sumptuous  banquets  claims  applause. 
Thrice  acceptable  beverage  !  could  but  art 
Subdue  the  floating  lee,  Pomona’s  self 
Would  dread  thy  praise,  and  shun  the  dubious  strife.” 

Philips. 

If  the  apple  is  the  fruit  for  the  million,  the 
pear  is  the  fruit  for  the  amateur.  If  the  one 
should  be  planted  in  large  orchards,  the  other 
should  find  its  home  in  the  garden  and  fruit 
yard  about  the  dwelling.  There  is  a  reason  for 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  this  fruit  is  regard¬ 
ed  by  all  pomologists,  aside  from  the  profits 
which  it  yields  to  nurserymen  and  to  those  who 
grow  it  for  market.  Though  something  called 
pears  were  known  to  the  ancients,  the  delicious 
dessert  fruit,  now  known  by  that  name,  is  a  mod¬ 
ern  ‘invention.’  We  read  of  pears  in  Virgil  and 
Pliny,  and  other  old  Roman  writers.  What  the 
fruit  was,  is  readily  inferred  from  the  confession 
of  the  latter  author,  “  all  pears  whatsoever  are 
but  a  heavy  meat,  unless  they  are  well  boiled  or 
baked.”  It  was  not  until  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  that  pears  made  much  progress.  What 
that  progress  is  any  one  can  decide,  who  tastes 
a  crabbed  perry  and  a  Seckel,  and  compares  the 
juices.  If  the  one  gripes  his  throat  and  compels 
wry  faces,  the  other  leaves  behind  an  aromatic 
sweetness,  suggestive  of  the  food  of  the  gods.  A 
fruit  so  capable  of  improvement  in  size  and 
quality,  very  naturally  awakens  the  enthusi¬ 
asm  of  cultivators — orchardists  and  amateurs. 
It  unquestionably  requires  more  skill,  at  least 


in  the  older  States,  to  grow  good  pears,  than 
good  apples.  The  latter  will  flourish  with  little 
care  after  being  once  established.  The  former, 
especially  if  dwarfed  upon  the  quince,  must 
have  a  good  soil  and  skillful  cultivation  to  make 
it  reward  the  planter.  It  pays  abundantly  for 
generous  feeding  and  skillful  handling,  and  per¬ 
haps  it  is  owing  in  part  to  this  fact  that  it  is  the 
special  pet  of  some  of  our  distinguished  pomolo¬ 
gists.  It  heralds  the  fame  of  the  fruit  grower, 
and  a  man  becomes  distinguished  according  to 
the  number  of  varieties  and  the  size  of  the  spec¬ 
imens  of  this  fruit  which  he  exhibits  at  the  fairs, 
as  in  the  olden  time  he  became  famous  accord¬ 
ing  as  he  lifted  up  the  ax  against  the  thick  trees 
of  the  wood.  Tree-slaying  has  become  infa¬ 
mous,  and  he  that  would  shine  in  fairs  in  modern 
times,  must  not  only  know  how  to  select,  but 
how  to  plant  and  prune,  and  feed  pear  trees. 
The  rareness  of  fine  varieties  of  this  fruit  lias 
made  it  an  object  of  special  desire  to  the  culti¬ 
vated  aud  refined.  It  is  somewhat  a  badge  of 
social  distinction,  like  diamonds  and  rare  wines. 
Not  one  family  in  a  thousand  in  this  land  of 
plenty  has  ever  had  a  dish  of  this  fruit  at  its 
best  estate  served  for  dessert.  Virgalieus  and 
Seckels  are  even  rarer  than  wine,  though  our 
nurseries  have  sent  forth  trees  by  the  thousand 
and  tens  of  thousands,  for  the  last  score  of  years. 
Every  genteel  family  living  permanently  in  the 
country,  or  residing  there  for  the  Summer, 
plants  dwarf  and  standard  pears  of  approved 
varieties.  Madam  covets  the  fruit  dish  loaded 
with  Bartletts,  or  Flemish  Beauties,  as  she  would 
splendid  silver  for  her  table.  The  silver  is  much 
more  common  at  dinner  than  fine  pears.  It  is 
a  social  triumph  when  our  dwarfs  are  a  success, 
and  the  pets  of  the  fruit  yard  furnish  a  supply 
of  melting  pears  for  Summer  guests. 

Whatever  the  cause,  the  pear  has  a  popularity 
beyoud  any  other  of  the  larger  fruits.  Downing 
glories  in  it,  in  prose  more  eloquent  than  song, 
and  the  discussions  of  highest  interest  in  the 
meetings  of  our  Pomological  Societies  are  upon 
this  fruit.  With  failures  more  numerous  than 
successes,  in  planting  dwarfs,  people  keep  plant¬ 
ing  them,  determining  with  resolute  Anglo  Saxon 
courage  to  educate  themselves  into  success. 
In  its  natural  state,  the  pear  is  more  hardy  and 
long  lived  than  the  apple,  reaching  in  rare  cases 
the  age  of  four  hundred  years.  Though  an  ex¬ 
otic  in  this  country,  it  is  probably  as  vigorous 
and  healthful  here  as  in  its  native  clime.  The 
Stuyvesant  pear  tree  still  fruitful  after  two 
hundred  years  of  bearing,  is  a  good  witness 
of  the  hardiness  and  the  long  life  of  this  fruit. 
The  causes  of  failure,  especially  with  the 
dwarfs,  are  easily  pointed  out.  More  of  them 
are  from  improper  planting  and  from  neglect 
than  from  all  other  causes.  They  are  often  set 
out  upon  land  too  poor  to  nourish  them.  They 
live,  hut  make  no  new  wood.  They  are  thrown 
prematurely  into  bearing  by  transplanting,  and 


the  cultivator,  pleased  with  the  early  fruitfulness, 
lets  them  bear  all  they  will.  The  whole  force 
of  the  tree  is  thrown  into  fruit,  and  after  a  few 
years  it  is  exhausted  and  dies.  Sometimes 
the  tree  is  planted  too  high,  the  quince  stock 
being  three  or  four  inches  above  ground,  instead 
of  beneath,  as  it  should  be.  The  borer  attacks 
the  quince,  and  if  neglected,  soon  destroys  it. 
We  have  frequently  seen  them  planted  in  green 
sward,  the  grass  taking  all  the  strength  of  the 
soil,  and  the  trees  looking  much  like  walking 
canes,  years  after  planting.  Sometimes  they 
are  not  manured  at  all.  The  demand  is  for 
abundant  compost  manuring  every  fall.  Again, 
they  are  trimmed  up  as  high  as  one’s  head,  be¬ 
fore  they  are  suffered  to  make  limbs.  With  the 
comparatively  weak  roots  of  the  quince,  this 
gives  the  winds  a  great  purchase  upon  the  tops 
of  the  trees,  and  unless  they  are  staked  up  they 
are  soon  broken  off.  The  demand  is  for  limbs 
near  the  ground,  forming  a  pyramidal  base,  to 
rise  not  more  than  a  foot  a  year  until  the  struc¬ 
ture  gets  beyond  the  reach  of  the  pruning  knife, 
The  well-trained  dwarf  is  a  creation  of  human 
skill,  as  much  so  as  any  work  of  the  architect. 
If  a  man  does  not  know  how  to  build,  or  can 
not  take  the  time  to  learn,  let  him  eschew  dwarfs 
as  too  small  business  for  him.  Standards  are 
more  easily  reared  and  much  longer  lived. 
They  pay  quite  as  well  for  good  soil  and  culti¬ 
vation.  They  are  much  longer  in  coming  into 
bearing,  some  varieties  requiring  fifteen  years 
of  good  cultivation  before  they  will  give  forth 
their  treasures.  But  when  once  they  break 
into  fruit,  they  make  up  for  lost  time,  aud  are  a 
fountain  of  delight  to  the  fruit  grower,  for  the 
rest  of  his  life,  and  a  monument  to  his  memory 
when  he  is  dead.  As  the  season  of  planting 
again  returns,  we  throw  out  these  few  hints  in 
regard  to  the  favorite  fruit  of  modern  times. 
Notwithstanding  the  war  and  the  duty  of  thirty 
per  cent.,  pear  trees  will  continue  to  be  import 
ed  and  planted.  Let  the  work  be  well  done. 


The  War  and  Female  Farmers.— We  are 
constantly  hearing,  especially  from  the  West,  of 
instances  where  farmers  have  patriotically  ex¬ 
changed  the  plow  for  the  musket,  encouraged  to 
do  so  by  their  wives  who  have  cheerfully  as¬ 
sumed  the  care  and  responsibility  of  conducting 
the  labors  of  the  fields  during  their  absence. 
Such  noble  women  deserve  not  only  the  good 
will  of  their  neighbors,  but  their  kindest  atten¬ 
tion.  Let  them  want  in  nothing  of  friendly  ad¬ 
vice,  and  oversight  against  imposition  in  the  sale 
of  then  produce,  and  in  the  purchase  of  supplies. 
See  to  it  that  they  have  the  aid  of  a  “  husking 
bee,”  a  wood-cutting  gathering,  and  any  other 
assistance  that  can  be  rendered  to  them.  Farm¬ 
ers’  Clubs  should  take  such  cases  under  their 
special  care.  Our  aged  correspondent,  Dioge¬ 
nes,  has  a  talk  about  a  woman  farmer  on  anoth¬ 
er  page  of  this  month’s  American  Agriculturist. 
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Containing  a  great  variety  of  Items ,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  give  in  small  type 
and  condensed  form  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 


THE  READER’S  ATTENTION,  is 

invited  to  the  business  notices  in  this  paper.  Sundry 
General  Premiums  are  offered  on  pages  313-14,  and  320, 
which  are  worth  looking  after.  The  offer  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  numbers  of  this  year  free  will  be  a  special  stimulus  to 
new  subscribers,  and  assist  in  making  up  premium  clubs. 

WAR  MAPS.— All  who  wish  a  large,  com¬ 
plete  map  of  Virginia  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Mary¬ 
land  and  Pennsylvania,  the  present  seat  of  the  war  in 
the  East,  will  do  well  to  avail  themselves  of  the  offers  on 
page  320.  Every  person  sending  one  or  more  new  sub¬ 
scriptions,  with  his  own,  can  have  a  map  for  each.  The 
Agriculturist  for  November  1861  contained  very  complete 
maps  of  Kentucky,  and  Missouri,  and  a  considerable 
portion  qf  Tennessee.  That  number  most  of  our  readers 
have  now.  Those  who  have  not  can  receive  a  post-paid 
copy  for  10  cents.  The  map  of  the  Southern  States 
offered  on  page  320  will  be  very  useful.  The  map  of  the 
United  States  is  also  a  really  fine  one. 

Those  who  have  reported  the 
Crops  through  the  Summer,  at  no  little  trouble,  and 
often  at  some  considerable  expense,  deserve  the  highest 
thanks  of  all  our  readers,  and  of  the  country  ;  they  have 
ours  most  assuredly.  These  reports  give  more  reliable  in¬ 
formation  in  regard  to  the  crops  of  the  country,  than 
was  ever  before  gathered  at  this  early  date  in  the  season. 
—One  Request  more.  In  the  reports  for  Sept.  10,  we  fear 
some  did  not  note  the  change  in  the  headings  of  columns 
D— G— M— O,  where  the  number  of  bushels  per  acre 
was  asked  for.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  at  once  on  this 
topic.  It  will  be  interesting  to  know  what  is  the  average 
number  of  bushels  per  acre  indifferent  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  duplicate  blanks  on  hand  might  be  filled  up 
under  these'columns,  where  any  mistake  was  made. 

The  Pumpkin  and  Goiird  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  comes  off  next  month.  (See  announcement  else¬ 
where.)  All  who  have  large,  extraordinary,  or  otherwise 
interesting  specimens  of  Pumpkins,  Squashes,  Gourds, 
etc..,  are  invited  to  exhibit  them  ;  but  please  give  us  early 
notice  of  what  is  coming,  that  we  may  provide  room.  Of 
course  no  one  will  leave  us  to  pay  expenses  for  the  car¬ 
riage  of  specimens — as  the  exhibition  is  free  to  all.  A 
competent  disinterested  committee  will  award  the  premi¬ 
ums,  and  decide  all  questions  of  prizes  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  offer. 

When  to  Sow  Spring:  Wheat.— A 

Farmer  in  Iowa,  says  lit  connection  with  his  crop  reports 
that  his  experience  tells  him  that  if  the  importance  of 
early  sowing  of  Spring  wheat  could  be  impressed  upon 
the  public  generally,  the  increase  in  the  crop  would  be 
worth  millions  of  dollars.  The  very  next  report  we  take 
up  is  from  N.  Y.  State,  and  on  the  same  point  says : 
“  Early  sown  Spring  wheat  will  hardly  pay  for  harvesting, 
while  late  sown  has  mostly  escaped,  and  is  much  better — 
some  going  over  26  bushels  per  acre.” 

C:mtion — Wheat. — Several  subscribers  at 
the  West  inform  us  that  the  “Mammoth  Wheat,”  and  the 
“  Hallett’s”  Pedigree  Wheat,”  distributed  from  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist  office,  is  being  extensively  advertised 
for  sale  at  high  prices.  We  hardly  see  how  this  can  be, 
as  we  only  sent  out  small  parcels  to  individuals,  and 
Mr.  Hallett  informed  us  the  present  year  that  he  had  not 
had  orders  from  America  to  any  amount.  There  may  be  a 
little  for  sale,  by  responsible  parties,  but  it  will  be  well 
to  look  out  for  speculators.  One  of  the  parties  advertis¬ 
ing  is  not  on  our  books,  and  could  not  have  had  the 

Free  Homesteads  in  Iowa.— We  learn 
from  Iowa  papers  ,that  there  are  about  40,000  acres  of 
Government  lands  in  Humboldt  County,  50,000  acres  in 
the  vicinity  of  Fort  Dodge,  and  4,000,000  acres  near  Sioux 
City,  “  as  choice  as  any  in  the  State.”  Those  near  Fort 
Dodge  are  “  railroad  ”  lands,  being  adjacent  to  the  Du¬ 
buque  and  Sioux  City  railroad.  All  Government  lands 
are  open  for  free  settlers  under  the  Homestead  Act. 

What  of  tlie  Steam  Flow  ?— On  the 

26th  of  June,  the  owners  of  the  several  steam-plows  in 
England,  brought  out  their  implements  in  full  force  at 
Farningham,  24  miles  southeast  of  London,  and  devoted 
three  days  to  extended  field  trials  under  the  auspices  of 


the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  then  holding  its  great 
Show  at  Battersea  Park,  London.  Wc  spent  some  time 
at  Farningham,  carefully  watching  the  operations  oi  the 
different  plows,  with  reference  to  the  feasibility  of  their 
introduction  into  this  country.  The  conclusion  we  came 
to  was,  that  while  these  plows  are  adapted  to  some  of  the 
heavier  lands  of  England,  where  human  labor  is  cheap, 
but  horse  labor  dear,  they  have  too  much  rigging,  and  re¬ 
quire  too  many  attendants  to  allow  of  their  general  intro¬ 
duction  into  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States.  A  skillful 
man, with  $6000  to  $12000  capital,  would  most  probably  find 
it  profitable  to  procure  one  or  two  of  them,  and  make  a 
business  of  plowing  for  others  on  the  Western  prairies. 
Some  gentlemen  of  our  acquaintance  are  sanguine  that 
there  is  in  this  country  a  new  steam  plow,  nearly  finished, 
which  will  prove  a  complete  success.  It  is  to  be  thor¬ 
oughly  tested  before  being  brought  before  the  public. 

Screw  Stump-Blaster. — N ot  recollecting 
any  other,  we  use  this  name  for  a  simple  but  ingenious 
implement  we  saw  in  Dr.  Rau’s  collection  at  Hohenheim 
Agr.  College,  Germany.  In  removing  large  stumps,  and 
splitting  tough,  knotty  logs,  it  would  be  more  frequent¬ 
ly  desirable  to  use  gunpowder,  but  for  the  difficulty  of 
putting  a  firm  tamping  over  the  powder,  and  the  trouble  of 
using  fuse  or  a  priming  rod.  The  apparatus  referred  to  is 
simply  an  iron  screw,  with  a  deep  thread,  and  a  small 
hole  lengthwise  through  its  center.  The  auger  hole  be¬ 
ing  bored  in  the  wood,  the  powder  is  placed  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  and  the  screw,  which  is  larger  than  the  hole,  is  worked 
down  upon  it  by  means  of  a  loose  lever  in  its  outer  end. 
The  center  aperture  is  then  filled  witli  priming  powder  for 
firing.  The  thread  holds  even  stronger  than  stone  or 
brick  tamping,  and  the  same  screw  may  be  used  for  any 
number  of  logs  or  stumps.  Any  blacksmith  might  get  up 
such  a  screw.  There  was  one  either  at  the  International 
Exhibition,  or  at  the  Battersea  Park  Show,  in  London,  but 
we  believe  this  implement  is  not  patented  in  this  country. 

Brains  Stopped  l»y  Boots.— A  Shaker 
Friend  has  left  for  exhibition  at  the  office  of  the  American 
Agriculturist ,  a  remarkable  specimen  of  root  growth 
which  caused  no  little  damage.  It  is  a  portion  of  the 
roots  of  a  maple  tree,  which  stood  in  a  meadow,  near  a 
stone  drain.  It  is  a  compact  mass  of  roots  about  two 
feet  long  and  a  foot  wide,  which  had  matted  them¬ 
selves  about  the  stones  of  the  drain  and  effectually  pre¬ 
vented  the  passage  of  water,  thus  causing  an  overflow 
and  greatly  injuring  several  acres  of  grass.  This  occur¬ 
rence  suggests  tiie  necessity  of  removing  trees  from  the 
line  of  drains,  or  in  some  way  preventing  their  roots  from 
thus  causing  obstruction.  An  important  statement  often 
insisted  upon  in  these  columns  is  also  corroborated  ;  viz., 
that,  other  conditions  being  favorable,  an  open  porous  soil 
is  most  conducive  to  growth.  The  roots  speedily  found 
their  way  among  the  interstices  of  the  drains,  and  fatten¬ 
ing  upon  the  deposit  from  the  water,  developed  into  sur¬ 
prising  growth.  A  tree  with  plenty  of  such  fibrous  roots, 
would  have  a  corresponding  vigor  of  trunk  and  branch. 

Sale  of  Devons.-On  September  10th,  R. 
Lindsley  Esq.,  of  Meriden,  Conn.,  held  an  auction  sale  of 
pure  Devon  cattle.  E.  H.  Hyde,  of  Stafford,  Conn., 
bought  “Majestic”  (imported),  “Nelly  Bly,”  “Nelly 
Bly  2d,”  and  “Fancy  5th”  (two  years  old);  also  year¬ 
ling  bull  “  Prince  John  2nd.”  Hon.  John  Wentworth, 
of  Chicago,  bought  “  Fairy  2d  ”  and  calf,  also  two  bull 
calves,  one  out  of  “  Nelly  Bly  2d,”  the  other  out  of 
“Empress  Eugene  2d.”  Levi  Yale,  of  Meriden,  Conn., 
purchased  “  Nelly  Bly  5th.”  Mr.  Buffum,  of  Newport, 
R.  I.,  purchased  a  bull  calf  out  of  “  Chance.”  Mr.  L., 
intended  to  sell  all  his  Devon  stock,  but  so  few  buyers 
were  present,  further  sales  were  postponed  one  month. 

Cuvcalios  in  Apples. — At  a  recent  meet¬ 
ing  of  fruit  growers,  held  at  the  American  Agriculturist 
Rooms,  Dr.  Trimble,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  exhibited  curcu- 
lios  obtained  by  putting  wormy  apples  which  fell  in  June, 
into  barrels  of  earth,  and  covering  with  millinet.  The 
curculios  hatched  out  in  great  numbers,  and  were  retain¬ 
ed  by  the  covering.  We  have  at  our  office  a  bottle  of 
them  alive  and  active  ;  we  feed  them  with  pieces  of 
pears  which  they  appear  to  enjoy.  This  proves  con¬ 
clusively  that  when  plums  are  scarce,  as  they  were  where 
these  apples  grew,  the  curculio  will  take  to  other  fruit. 
Dr.  T.,  who  has  made  this  insect  a  study  for  years,  says 
they  do  not  spend  the  winter  in  the  ground,  but  in  the 
rough  bark  of  trees,  or  other  hiding  places. 

Scalding;  Beaches  to  Feel  Them.— 

W.  Hunt,  N.  Y.  City,  informs  the  Agriculturist,  that  he 
has  tried  scalding  peaches  the  same  as  tomatoes,  to  loosen 
the  skin,  and  finds  it  an  admirable  plan  for  peaches  that 
are  fully'  ripe.  Put  them  in  a  pan,  pour  boiling  water 
over,  and  let  them  stand  a  minute,  but  not  long  enough 
to  cook  beyond  skin  deep.  Tiie  skins  will  then  cleave 
off  readily  without  waste,  as  we  have  proved  by  trial. 


Bistnnce  Apart  of  Apple  Trees.— 

“Inquirer.”  You  will  find  a  discussion  of  this  subject  in 
the  Nursery  Catalogue  of  Messrs.  Stephen  Hoyt&  Sons, 
of  New  Canaan,  Conn.,  which  is  furnished  free  to  all  ap¬ 
plicants,  we  suppose.  They  advise  18  feet  apart  when  the 
orchard  is  the  chief  thing ;  and  36  to  40  feet,  if  crops  be  the 
principal  object,  and  fruit  a  secondary  one.  Their  rea¬ 
sons  for  this  advice  are  plausible. 

Stan  (lards  and  Bwarfs— Tl»c  Bif- 
ference.—D.  Millikin,  Butler  Co.,  O.  Standard  trees 
are  those  which  have  undergone  no  change  of  species. 
They  may  be  grafted  or  budded  at  pleasure,  but  retain 
the  name  of  standard,  though  frequently  dwarfed  a  little 
in  habit.  Proper  dwarfs  are  those  in  which  the  species  is 
changed  by  grafting  or  budding  one  sort  upon  a  weaker 
or  smaller  growing  stock  of  another  species,  as  for  exam¬ 
ple,  the  pear  upon  quince,  apple  upon  paradise  stock, 
etc.  If  you  bud  or  graft  the  shag-bark  walnut  (called 
hickory  nut,)  upon  the  pig  nut  hickory,  you  neither  make 
it  a  dwarf  nor  bring  it  early  into  bearing,  as  one  variety  is 
about  as  robust  as  the  other. 

Trimming’  Tomatoes.— A.  A.  Horton,  of 
Fon  du  Lac  Co.,  Wis. ,  writes  to  the  Agriculturist  that, 
“trimming  tomatoes  not  only  improves  their  quality  but 
hastens  their  maturity  several  days.”  This  depends  upon 
the  amount  of  cutting  in.  Without  a  fair  supply  of  leaves 
no  plant  can  mature  its  fruit  well.  The  outer  branches 
of  tomatoes,  and  of  vines  generally,  on  which  the  green 
fruit  can  not  mature  before  frost,  may  welt  be  clipped  off. 

Striking  Grape  Cutting'S. — E.  W.,  of 

Hammonton,  N.  J.,  set  140  grape  cuttings  last  season  and 
lost  but  6  of  them.  He  followed  the  directions  of  a  Ger¬ 
man  gardener,  pruning  the  vines  in  Winter,  and  on  the  10th 
of  March  he  put  the  cuttings  in  a  pail  of  mud  and 
water  for  a  week.  They  were  then  set  in  prepared  trenches 
and  started  vigorously  upon  the  approach  of  warm  weath¬ 
er.  The  cuttings  were  put  one  half  their  length  in  the 
mud,  and  only  a  single  eye  was  left  above  the  surface. 

Grapes  from  Seed.— N.  S.  Thornton, 
Randolph  Co.,  Ind.  Grapes  from  seed  vary  quite  as 
much  as  apples.  It  is  seldom  that  more  than  one  out  of 
a  hundred  seedlings  is  worth  raising.  The  business  is 
therefore  best  left  to  amateurs  and  professional  growers, 
buying  of  them  roots  of  sucli  kinds  as  are  wanted.  A  good 
kind  obtained,  can  be  increased  by  cuttings  and  layers. 

The  Camellia  as  a  House  Plant. — 

“Sophy.”  Your  ill  luck  is  not  the  first;  the  buds  are 
very  apt  to  wither  and  drop.  To  help  you,  here  is  a  lit¬ 
tle  advice.  First,  see  to  it  that  your  soil  is  made  up  of 
turfy,  spongy,  fibrous  soil  from  the  woods.  Have  the 
pots  well  drained.  Keep  the  plants  in  a  cool  room  at 
first,  say  from  40°  to  50°.  When  the  buds  are  well  devel¬ 
oped,  keep  the  soil  wet ;  the  saucers  should  never  become 
entirely  dry.  When  the  buds  begin  to  expand,  bring  the 
pots  into  the  parlor  or  living-room,  and  give  more  heat. 
Sprinkle  the  foliage  and  keep  the  ground  moist.  In  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  March,  you  may  expect  a  fine  show  of  blooms. 
Diminish  the  water  as  soon  as  the  flowers  begin  to  fade. 

Removing  Strawberry  Leaves. — 
“  O.  W.”  The  old  spotted  leaves  seen  on  strawberry 
plants  after  the  fruiting  season,  are  those  which  have  per¬ 
formed  their  office  and  will  ere  long  decay.  There  is  no 
need  of  removing  them,  as  they  will  soon  fall  off  of  them¬ 
selves,  and  they  are  useful  as  a  mulch  ;  the  more  of 
them  on  the  ground  the  better. 

Exterminating  White  Bnisy. — “  W. 

N.  P.,  of  Hyde  Park,  Vt.,  asks  what  to  do  with  this  pest 
“  after  it  has  got  a  start,”  and  if  the  seeds  can  be  killed  in 
manure.  It  should  not  be  allowed  to  “  get  a  start  ”  any¬ 
where,  as  many  farmers  in  western  New-York,  can  re¬ 
gretfully  testify.  Constant  cutting  or  pulling  before  a 
single  plant  blooms,  in  field,  fence  corner,  or  road,  will  in 
time  worry  it  out,  and  this  should  be  done— always  done 
with  this  and  other  pests.  Thorough  composting  and  fer¬ 
menting  of  manure  will  destroj  the  vitality  of  all  seeds. 

Book  on  Carpentry.— “  C.  L.  L.,”  Clay 
Co.,  Ind.  We  know  of  no  poplar  book  on  carpenter 
work  adapted  to  general  use.  There  are  some  expensive 
books  on  Architecture,  suitable  for  professional  master- 
buildeis,  or  those  following  the  business.  Native  tact, 
and  practice  with  common  tools,  will  suffice  for  all  ordi¬ 
nary  operations  ;  beyond  these,  as  in  the  erection  of  build¬ 
ings,  it  is  cheaper  to  employ  an  experienced  mechanic. 

Stove  Cement.— A  very  good  cement  for 
stopping  cracks  in  stoves  or  pipes  is  said  to  be  made  by 
mixing  iron  filings  white  lead,  and  linseed  oil  together, 
to  the  consistence  of  putty.  Apply  to  the  joint  or  crack, 
and  leave  for  a  day  or  two  before  heating  up  the  stove. 
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Cotton.  In  Illinois. — According  to  estimates 
by  sundry  newspapers  in  Southern  Illinois,  the  produce 
of  cotton  in  the  Southern  counties  will  not  fall  below,  but 
probably  exceed  25,000  bales,  or  over  10,000,000  lbs.  They 
further  state  that  much  more  would  have  been  planted 
could  good  seed  have  been  obtained  in  season.  These 
guess-work  estimates  may  be  far  above  or  below  the 
truth,  but  we  doubt  not  there  is  enough  growing  to  test 
the  practicability  of  cotton  culture  north  of  the  Ohio  riv¬ 
er.  We  solicit  information  from  the  readers  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist  in  that  region. 

Cotton-Growing  Next  Year.— James 
Coulter,  Sen.,  Randolph  Co.,  Ill.,  writes  that  he  intends 
to  plant  seventy  five  acres  in  cotton  next  Spring.  He  is 
confident  that  it  can  be  grown  in  that  latitude  successfully. 

Tobacco  in  Wisconsin. — “H.  W.  A.,” 
Milwaukee,  Wis.  We  have  seen  a  good  growth  of  tobac¬ 
co  in  southern  Wisconsin.  It  will  do  well  where  Dent 
corn  will.  There  are  no  books  on  Tobacco  Culture  in 
the  Northern  States. 

“  Holding  the  Bc-ins.” — “0.  L.  G.,”  a 
young  reader  of  the  American  Agriculturist ,  at  Buffalo, 
writes  that  while  he  was  pleased  with  our  illustrated  ar¬ 
ticle  in  May,  on  “Holding  the  Reins,”  he  yet  thinks  he 
has  a  method  superior  to  that.  He  writes  as  follows  : 
“As  I  am  no  draughtsman,  I  will  illustrate  my  ideas  in 
this  way  :  Take  a  pair  of  shears  and  open  them  wide,  then 
grasp  them  with  your  hand  around  the  crossed  blades, 
and  you  will  see  my  way  of  holding  the  reins..  You  have 
the  reins  crossed  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  the  fingers 
closed  over  them.  Thus  you  have  them  held  firmly,  and 
you  get  a  purchase  which  you  can  not  have  in  most  of  the 
ways  mentioned  in  that  paper.”  His  method  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  new,  but  we  publish  it  to  encourage  him  and  others 
to  think  and  practise  on  the  various  subjects  presented. 

Blest  Eyes  in  B*ots«t«es.— J.  B.  W.  writes 
that  the  eye  nearest  the  stem  of  potatoes  sends  up  a  sick¬ 
ly  shoot,  and  is  unreliable.  He  has  made  extensive  ex¬ 
periments  this  season.  The  center  eye  on  the  seed  end 
grew  the  quickest,  and  produced  the  earliest  potatoes. 

The  Fork  Ketfcr  than  the  Spade. 

—“Rustic.”  Not  always.  You  could  not  make  mortar 
with  a  forked  spade.  So  in  ditching,  moving  gravel,  or 
sand,  and  in  doing  such  like  work,  the  time-honored 
spade  and  shovel  will  hold  their  old  place.  Yet,  for  some 
garden  operations,  the  fork  is  preferable.  In  breaking  up 
the  soil  of  a  garden  in  Spring,  when  the  ground  is  a  lit¬ 
tle  over-moist,  the  fork  will  disintegrate  it,  when  the  spade 
would  only  make  it  a  hard,  compact  mass.  So  in  work¬ 
ing  among  the  roots  of  choice  trees  and  bushes,  the  fork 
will  do  less  injury  to  the  tender  roots,  and  at  the  same 
time  be  equally  serviceable  in  loosening  the  soil. 

Eook’s  Evaporator.— In  our  report  of 
the  Michigan  State  Sorgho  Convention,  we  spoke  of  the* 
first  premium  having  been  given  to  ‘  Cory’s  Evaporator.’ 
It  should  have  read  “Cook’s  Evaporator  with  Cory’s  Im¬ 
provement.”  The  mistake  occurred  in  the  official  report - 
of  the  meeting.  The  improvement  Consists  of  a  high 
ledge  across  the  pan.  with  a  gate  for  the  more  ready  con¬ 
trol  of  the  stream  when  used  without  rockers  upon  a 
brick  arch.  Messrs.  Blymyers,  Bates  &  Day  furnish 
their  stationary  pans  with  high  ledges  and  gates,  without 
extra  charge.  We  learn  further  that  all  Mr.  Cory’s  Evap¬ 
orators  are  manufactured  by  them. 

Clearing  Ground  of  Blazel. — T.  J.  F. 

Healey,  Whiteside  Co.,  Ill.  Your  query  seems  to  be 
-nswered  by  another  correspondent  thus:  “Cut  the 
Hazel  in  July  or  August,  or  even  early  in  September, 
with  a  bush  scythe  ;  burn  over  if  it  can  be  safely  done, 
and  plow  at  once  where  the  roots  will  admit.  If  it  can  not 
be  plowed,  sow  with  winter  rye,  and  harrow  in,  plowing  it 
another  season,  when  many  of  the  roots  will  be  decayed. 

Changing  Seeds. — W.  F.  Troxell,  Lehigh 
Co.,  Pa.,  recommends  changing  vegetable  and  other  seeds 
every  few  years.  His  experience  is,  that  they  deteriorate 
if  kept  upon  the  same  soil  for  three  years,  and  that  heavy 
or  clay  lands  retain  the  seeds,  or  the  vegetables  they  pro¬ 
duce,  in  good  condition,  longer  than  light,  loamy  soils. 
He  would  never  select  seeds  from  a  rich  soil  to  be  sown 
upon  poor  ground,  but  the  contrary,  when  practicable. 

Work  for  Children — Where  Borers 
Work.— George  A.  Gratacap,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y., 
writes:  “  My  fruit  garden  of  three  acres  is  divided  into 
three  districts,  and  one  child  is  appointed  to  each,  with  a 
reward  allotted  for  each  borer.  Five  or  six  times  during 
the  past  two  months,  I  have  cut  out,  from  one  tree  in  one 


day,  as  many  as  ten  young:  borers,  most  of  them  from  4 
to  10  feet  fr.om  the  ground,  and  in  or  under  the  fork  of 
branches.  I  have  seen  but  two  or  three  woodpeckers  in 
these  ten  years.  (More  chance  of  course  for  the  borers. 
Ed.)  Within  fifteen  days  after  reading  ‘Remedy  for 
Borers  ’  in  the:  July  Agriculturist,  I  found  one  in  a  small, 
uncovered  root  of  about  inch  in  diameter.” 

Companies  ifies-  Government  Lands. 

— Jas.  Lamport,  Rush  Co.,  Ind.  We  believe  companies 
are  forming  in  various  localities,  to  take  up  Government 
lands,  and  form  communities  of  acquaintances,  but  can¬ 
not  point  to  an  individual  one  just  now.  Such  a  com¬ 
pany  may  perhaps  be  formed  from  your  vicinity. 

Large  Tomatoes,  Poultry.  Manure. 

— =We  have  received  specimens  of  tomatoes  weighing  1 
lb.  each,  from  J.  Davidson,  of  Washington  Heights,  N.Y., 
who  attributes  his  superior  success  in  raising,  to  follow¬ 
ing  the  advice  given  in  the  July  Agriculturist,  viz. :  wa¬ 
tering  the  ground  around,  and  manuring  the  plants  with  a 
solution  of  1  shovelful  of  hen-droppings  to  8  gallons  of 
water.  The  same  liquid  manure  proved  equally  effica¬ 
cious  on  other  plants. 

Frmt  in  Wisconsin— Naming  Va> 

rieties.-G.  W.  Hyer,  Green  Lake  Co.,  writes  to  the 
American  Agriculturist,  that  after  much  trouble  in  find¬ 
ing  varieties  of  fruit  that  will  stand  the  severe  winters, 
cultivators  in  that  neighborhood  have  at  last  secured  a 
large  and  well  selected  stock.  Grapes,  particularly,  prom¬ 
ise  finely  this  year.  He  says  there  is  much  difference  of 
opinion  in  naming  varieties  of  fruit  grown  there.  If  the 
sorts  are  of  known  kinds,  Downing’s  Fruit  Book,  and 
other  standard  authorities  will  settle  these  questions.  If 
new  seedlings  are  to  he  named,  they  should  be  submitted 
to  the  judgment  of  experienced  fruit-growers  to  decide 
upon  their  merits.  Many  specimens  of  natural  fruit 
ought  to  remain  nameless  and  unknown. 

Scraping-  and  Washing  Trees.— “T. 

D.,  Syracuse.”  The  reasons  commonly  given  for  this, 
practice  is,  that  trees  with  clean  and  smooth  barks  look 
well,  and  that  insects  lodge  in  rough  barked  and  mossy 
trees.  This  is  doubtless  so  ;  yet,  is  it  not  also  true  that 
nature  gives  the  rough  bark  on  purpose  to  shield  the  tree 
from  the  vicissitudes  of  climate  ?  We  would  not  advise 
severe  scraping— nothing  more  than  enough  to  dislodge 
vermin,  and  after  this,  let  strong  soap  suds  be  applied. 
Follow  this  up  with  a  little  manure  over  the  roots,  and  a 
moderate  stirring  of  the  soil. 

Tea  f  Blight  on  Pear  Trees. — Charles 
O.  Newton,  Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y.  The  leaves  you  sent 
are  affected  by  what  in  this  section  of  the  country  is  called 
leaf-blight.  It  injures  the  leaves  of  seedling  pears  to 
so  great  an  extent,  that  nurserymen  in  this  vicinity  have 
almost  abandoned  growing  seedlings  for  stocks..  They 
now  import  stocks  mostly  from  Europe,  or  obtain  them 
from  parts  of  the  country  where  they  are  not  affected  in 
this  manner.  The  blight  usually  attacks  the  leaves  in. 
July,  and  always  first  those  upon  the  last  or  previous 
season’s  growth.  It  does  not  kill  the  stock  or  tree  at 
once,  but  gradually  weakens  it,  and  unless  a  favorable 
season  should  intervene,  it  will  eventually  destroy  the 
tree.  Ashes  and  bone  are  perhaps  the  best  manures  to 
apply  to  pear  trees  that  are  attacked  by  leaf  blight 

Sour  Bough,  or  Summer  Pippin 
Apple.— J.  C.  Hart  of  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  sends 
fine  specimens,  and  thinks  this  variety  is  not  sufficiently 
dissemminated,  as  he  finds  prominent  fruit-growers  do  not 
know  it,  nor  is  it  in  many  of  the  nursery  catalogues. 
Downing  describes  it  correctly  in  his  last  Fruit  Book,  and 
justly  calls  it  a  valuable  fruit,  ripening  from  the  middle 
of  August  to  the  middle  of  September. 

Mow  tile  Sap  Overcomes  Obstruc¬ 
tions.— Wrap  a  tape  tightly  around  a  thrifty  cion,  so  as 
to  impede  the  circulation,  and  the  bark  will  grow  from 
the  top  of  the  tape  downward  until  it  unites  below.  W. 

Mow  to  Preserve  Weed  Mosses, 

etc.-Miss  L.  W.,  of  Central  Ohio,  wishes  the  informa¬ 
tion.  There  is  a  great  and  varied  beauty  in  the  fragile 
forms  of  our  many  colored  wood  mosses,  well  worth  pre¬ 
serving.  Simply  dried  and  preserved  under  glass,  or 
where  dust  will  not  get  upon  them,  and  arranged  in  fan¬ 
ciful  and  tasteful  figures,  they  are  very  pretty. 

Transplanting-  Old  Grape  Vines. — 

W.  Borgemann,  Leavenworth  Co.,  Kansas^  We  advise 
early  Fall  planting  oil  old  vines  in  preference- to  leaving 
them  until  Spring.  If  the  vines  are  quite  large,  better 
layer  them,  and  when  well  rooted,  plant  the  layers. 


Apliis  osi  Grape  Vines. — S.  French, 
Lorain  Co.,  Ohio.  The  “  plant  lice  ”  are  sometimes 
troublesome  by  sucking  the  juices  from  the  tender  grape- 
vine  shoots.  Dipping  the  ends  in  a  strong  soap-suds, 
where  it  can  be  done,  is  a  good  remedy  ;  otherwise  syr¬ 
inge  with  a  strong  whale-oil  soap  solution. 

Saving  Strawberry,  Raspberry  and 
Blackberry  Seeds.— W.  C.  Potts,  Rice  Co.,  Minn. 
Save  strawberry,  raspberry  and  blackberry  seeds,  by 
mashing  the  berries  as  soon  as  ripe*  and  washing  out  in 
water.  Put  the  seeds  in  boxes  of  earth  and  keep  moder¬ 
ately  dry. until  Spring,  then  plant  inch  deep  in  lightsoil. 

Strawberries  and  IBaspberries  for 
a  Family. -J.  D.  Henkle,  Piatt  Co.,  Ill.  For  family 
j  use,  we  advise  planting  the  Triomphe  de  Gand  straw¬ 
berry,  and  Hooker,  or  Wilson’s,  if  more  than  one  is 
wanted.  The  Fastolf  will  suffice  for  a  raspberry  ;  Brine* 
kle’s  Orange,  and  improved  Black  Cap  may  be  added. 

Large  Blackberries. — Mr.  C.  Itivinius, 
of  Morrisania,  N.  Y.,  has  placed  upon  our  table  the 
largest  and  finest  New-Rochelle  blackberries  we  have 

and  they  were  also  juicy,  sweet,  and  fine-flavor^i. 

Prolific  Currants.—  F.  Trowbridge,  wri¬ 
ting  from  New-Haven  Co.,  Conn.,  says  Deacon  E. 
Newbury  picked  19  quarts  of1  cherry  currants  from  5 
bushes,  and  challenges  a  better  yield. 

Two-Story  Boses.— C.  M.  Morton,  Mer¬ 
cer  Cov,  N.  J.,  sends  to  the  office  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  specimens  of  roses,  from  the  center  of  eacli  of 
which  a  stem  rises  bearing  another  perfect  flower.  In 
some  cases  a  stem  has  risen  from  the  second  flower,  and 
borne  a  third  rose.  This  curious  habit  may  become  fixed 
in  a  variety,  so  that  it  will  alwaj  s  produce  flowers  of  the 
same  character.  Such  instances  are  not  common,  al- 
thougn  there  are  varieties  of  roses  that  often  produce 
buds  from  the  center  of  the  first  flowers,  which  after¬ 
ward  come  into  bloom.  The  Yellow  Tea  Rose,  some¬ 
times  called  Smithii,  often  produces  flowers  of  this  kind. 

A  Eloral  {Question. — G.  H.  H.,  Madison, 
N.  J.  It  is  affirmed  by  some  writers  that  the  reason  why 
we  have  no  blue  rose  or  blue  dahlia,  is  because  the  rose 
and  the  dahlia,  in  their  original  wild  stale,  had  no  blue  of 
any  combination  or  shade  of  blue  in  their  flowers.  And 
they  say  that  the  French  florists  may  hybridize  till  they 
are  blind,  and  yet  not  be  able  to  get  a  color  into  a  variety 
of  plants  which  did  not  exist  in  the  original  species.  We 
have  made  this  statement  before,  on  the  authority  of  an¬ 
other,  but  can  not  vouch  for  its  truth.  It  is,  however, 
certain,  that  in  the  dahlia  we  have  fine  purples,  and  a  very 
near  approach  to  blue.  So  in  ihe  rose,  La  Tourte- 
relle,  for  instance,  popularly  styled  the  “dove-colored 
rose,”  we  have  a  slight  shade  of  blue.  In  the  hyacinth, 
as  you  observe,  we  have  all  the  primary  colors,  with  va¬ 
rious  shades  and  tints  of  the  same.  The  question  is  a 
very  interesting  one,  and  is  open  for  experiment. 

Best  Petunias  of  1863.— “Jane.”  Pres¬ 
ident,  double,  pale  rose  color.  Lizzie  Reed,  single,  striped 
white  and  crimson,  of  medium  size.  Marginata,  single,’ 
deep  crimson,  tipped  with  white,  large  and  very  fine. 
Captivation,  double  white.  Zouave,  resembles  Margina¬ 
ta,  but  smaller.  McClellan,  double  crimson,  tipped  with 
white.  Countess  of  Ellesmere,  bright  crimson,  with 
white  throat,  very  good. 

Polygonatnm  multiflorum,  or  Solomon’s 
Seal,  appears  to  be  the  name  of  the  wild  flowers  sent  bv 
C.  Hoffman,  Dauphin  Co.,  Pa. 

Sarraceuia  Purpurea  for  Small 
Fox.— This  is  our  native  “  Pitcher  Plant.”  and  is  said 
to  be  a  remedy  for  small  pox  in  all  ils  forms,  in  twelve 
hours  after  the  patient  has  taken  the  medicine;  that, 
“  however  alarming  and  numerous  the  eruptions,  or  con¬ 
fluent  and  frightful  they  may  be,  the  peculiar  action  of 
the  medicine  is  such  that  very  seldom  is  a  scar  left  to  tell 
the  story  of  the  disease.”  If  either  vaccine  or  variolous 
matter  is  washed  with  the  infusion  of  the  Sarracenia, 
it  is  deprived  of  its  contagious  properties.  Sc  mild 
is  the  medicine  to  the  taste,  that  it  may  be  largely  mixed 
with  tea  and  coffee,  and  given  to  connoisseurs  in  these 
beverages  to  drink  without  being  aware  of  their  admix¬ 
ture.  The  medicine  has  been  successfully  tried  in  the 
hospitals  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  its  use  will  be  continued.— 
So  says  the  Gardener’s  Monthly. 

Hibiscus. — The  leaf  sent  by  a  subscriber  in 
Marion  Co.,  Ohio,  is  from  the  common  shrubby  Althea, 
the  botanical  name  of  which  is  Hibiscus  Syriacus. 
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Crop  Reports  for  September,  1862. 

Yield,  Breadth,  Condition,  and  Prospects 

of  the  Principal  Crops  in  all  the  North¬ 
ern  States,  for  the  Season  of  1862. 

Reliable  Reports  from  all  Sec¬ 
tions  of  the  Country,  Gathered 
Specially  for  the  American 
Agriculturist. 

Most  important  information  is  supplied  on 
pages  314  and  315,  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
for  October.  The  figures  give  in  condensed 
form,  the  estimates  of  nearly  a  thousand  careful, 
observing,  practical,  and  reliable  men,  most 
of  whom  were  selected  to  gather  these  reports 
from  their  peculiar  fitness  to  aid  in  the  enter¬ 
prise,  and  their  opinions  and  estimates  are  spe¬ 
cially  valuable.  Each  figure  expresses  a  whole 
paragraph.  The  following  summary  will  be 
useful  to  those  who  can  not  study  the  reports. 

THE  WEATHER  ( Column  A). — The  average 
for  the  whole  country  for  a  month  ending  Sept. 
10th,  is  9.8  (10  being  the  average  for  the  same 
period  during  five  years  past).  The  average  is 
lowered  by  drouths  in  some  parts  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  Ohio,  Illinois,  etc.,  as  indicated  in  the  tables. 
In  the  northern  tier  of  States,  the  weather  re¬ 
ports  are  very  favorable,  averaging  above  10. 

WINTER  WHEAT  (5).— The  gathered  crop 
averages  for  the  whole  country  12  i,  that  is,  25 
per  cent,  above  last  year.  As  compared  with 
the  average  of  five  years  past,  the  figures  (under 
G)  are  13.9,  or  39  per  cent,  higher.  The  best  re¬ 
ports  are  from  the  great  wheat  States,  Ohio,  In¬ 
diana,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  etc.  There  can  be 
no  further  doubt  that,  taking  the  whole  country 
together,  the  aggregate  yield  of  winter  wheat 
this  year  exceeds  that  of  any  previous  year. 

SPRING  WHEAT.— The  gathered  crop,  in 
the  counties  reported  from,  averages  28  per  cent, 
above  last  year,  and  70  per  cent,  above  the  aver¬ 
age  for  five  years  past.  But  from  the  limited 
number  of  reports  from  localities  where  this 
crop  is  most  grown,  and  from  the  small  yield 
in  those  localities,  we  judge  that  the  total  yield 
for  the  whole  country  is  below  that  of  last  year. 

INDIAN  CORN.— The  reports  make  the  to¬ 
tal  area  planted  average  about  the  same  as  last 
year,  and  12  per  cent,  above  the  annual  average 
for  five  years  past.  The  prospective  yield  per 
acre  on  Sept.  10th,  was  a  trifle  below  the  aver¬ 
age,  taking  the  whole  country  together.  In  the 
great  corn-growing  State  of  Illinois,  the  good 
corn  weather  (except  in  a  few  counties  where  it 
has  been  too  dry)  has  brought  forward  the  crop 
so  well  as  to  promise  nearly  an  average  yield 
per  acre.  Owing  to  drouth,  the  reports  from 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  average  poorly.  If 
frosts  hold  off  late,  in  the  northwestern  States 
where  the  growth  is  very  fine,  the  total  crop  of 
the  country  will  be  fully  equal  to  last  year,  tak¬ 
ing  into  account  the  larger  area.  Early  frosts 
would,  of  course,  reduce  the  yield.  On  the 
whole,  the  prospect  is  good  for  a  large  corn  crop. 

RYE. — The  reports  indicate  that  the  total 
yield  this  year  is  hardly  up  to  an  average. 

OATS. — After  a  careful  examination  of  all 
the  reports  received,  and  taking  into  account 
the  area  and  yield  where  this  crop  is  most  grown, 
we  conclude  that  the  total  product  is  just  about 
an  average.  The  aphis  was  very  destructive  in 
some  localities,  but  not  generally. 

HAY  CROP.— A  few  counties  are  reported  to 
have  a  short  supply,  in  southwestern  New  York 
for  example ;  generally,  there  is  an  abundance. 


POTATOES.— The  reports  indicate  a  gener¬ 
al  good  crop.  In  parts  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  potatoes  have  suffered  severely  from  drouth. 
The  “  rot  ”  is  alluded  to  in  a  single  instance  only. 

FRUIT. — Apples,  Peaches,  and  Pears,  and 
Plums  wherever  grown,  are  very  abundant  and 
very  good.  In  a  few  counties  in  Ohio,  they  are 
reported  deficient.  For  the  whole  country,  many 
reports  indicate  that  apples  are  nearly  double 
the  usual  crop,  and  peaches  nearly  quadruple. 

BARLEY  has  turned  out  very  well  in  all 
places  reported  from,  except  in  three  counties. 

FLAX,  has  been  more  widely  cultivated  than 
usual,  and  the  prospects  fully  equal  other  years. 

COTTON. — Several  reports  from  southern 
Illinois  and  Indiana,  speak  very  hopefully. 

BEANS. — The  demand  for  army  food  led  to 
a  large  increase  in  the  area  planted,  and  numer¬ 
ous  reports  indicate  a  good  yield. 

CLOVER  SEED,  is  largely  grown  in  Bed¬ 
ford,  Columbia,  Franklin,  and  Montgomery 
Counties,  Pennsylvania,  and  our  reports  from 
those  Counties  are  very  favorable.  Little  has 
been  heard  from  other  sections  of  the  country. 

HOPS  and  TOBACCO.— So  far  as  reported, 
these  were  promising  well  in  most  localities. 

SORGHUM. — Reports  are  very  favorable 
from  almost  the  entire  West.  The  area  is  large, 
and  growth  of  cane  vigorous — better  than  usual. 


The  Foreign  Demand  for  American 
Breadstuffs— Practical  Hints: 

Last  Winter  and  Spring,  the  prospect  was, 
that  after  the  harvest  of  1862,  the  large  foreign 
demand  for  our  breadstuffs  would  nearly  cease. 
It  was  certainly  to  be  expected  that  after  two 
short  harvests,  and  with  the  extraordinary 
breadth  of  winter  wheat  sown  in  good  condition 
last  Autumn,  this  year  would  witness  an  abun¬ 
dant  supply  in  England  and  on  the  Continent. 
But  the  result  is,  (happily  for  us)  quite  other¬ 
wise.  Every  succeeding  week’s  intelligence 
brings  out  this  fact  more  clearly.  As  one  certain 
indication,  we  may  note  that  in  London,  wheat 
and  flour  are  considerably  higher  than  they  were 
last  year,  and  during  the  early  summer  of  this 
year.  It  is  now  evident  that,  owing  to  contin¬ 
uous  rains  all  through  the  early  summer,  the 
wheat  straw  in  Great  Britain  made  a  poor  sickly 
growth.  On  this-  point  we  are  positive  from 
our  own  observation.  Such  straw  could  not 
yield  large  heads  of  plump  grain.  The  best 
authorities,  and  reports  from  hundreds  of  care¬ 
ful  observers  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
admit  a  yield  quite  below  the  average.  In 
France,  and  in  Central  Europe,  the  wheat  crop 
is  not  above  the  average — rather  below  if  any¬ 
thing.  The  condition  of  the  wheat  crop  in 
Portugal,  and  probably  in  Spain,  is  sufficiently 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  Portuguese 
Government  has  taken  the  unusual  course  of 
throwing  open  the  ports  of  that  country  to  the 
free  importation  of  breadstuffs.  Official  an¬ 
nouncement  of  this  was  made  to  our  Govern¬ 
ment  through  the  Portuguese  minister  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  a  few  days  since.  In  short,  the  whole 
tenor  of  our  recent  advices  from  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  is,  that  there  will  be  a  steady 
demand  for  all  the  breadstuffs  we  can  spare 
from  our  crop  of  1862. — From  what  we  can 
gather,  the  breadth  of  wheat  sown  in  our  own 
country  this  Fall  is  not  large,  owing  mainly  to 
the  scarcity  of  labor.  It  becomes  us  to  consume 
corn  largely,  and  save  our  wheat  for  market. 
It  will  be  well,  also,  for  farmers  to  plan  for  a 


large  surface  of  Spring  Wheat,  wherever  it  can 
be  grown  with  advantage.  As  much  ground  as 
possible  should  be  broken  up  before  the  ground 
freezes.  The  action  of  frost  upon  new-plowed 
land  is  very  useful,  and  the  soil  broken  up  now 
will  be  in  condition  for  working  earlier  in  Spring. 


Exports  of  American  Breadstuffs— Inter¬ 
esting1  and  Important  Statistics. 

What  is  termed  the  “Grain  Year”  closed 
on  the  first  day  of  September,  after  our  last 
issue  of  the  American  Agriculturist  had  gone 
'  o  press.  In  our  Market  Review,  on  page  316, 
will  be  found  carefully  prepared,  condensed 
tables  showing  some  statistics  that  will  be  of 
great  interest,  not  to  farmers  alone,  but  to  all 
classes.  Probably  few  persons  fully  appreciate 
how  much  the  facts  indicated  by  these  figures 
have  had  to  do  with  the  support  of  our  country 
financially,  during  the  past  year  of  war.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  war  we  were  largely  in¬ 
debted  to  Europe  for  previous  importations  of 
merchandise,  and  for  American  securities  held 
there  ;  and  we  have  since  necessarily  imported 
large  amounts  of  war  materials,  guns,  clothing, 
and  other  accoutrements  for  soldiers.  Former¬ 
ly  our  imports  were  mainly  paid  for  by  export¬ 
ing  cotton.  When  this  was  stopped,  it  might 
well  be  feared,  and  indeed  it  was  expected  by 
those  in  rebellion,  that  our  country  would  be 
largely  drained  of  gold  and  silver  to  pay  up 
debts  already  incurred.  But,  as  Providence 
ordered  it,  no  sooner  was  the  North  in  this 
financial  danger,  than  relief  was  provided.  Our 
fields  yielded  bountifully,  while  the  European 

harvest  partly  failed. - Reducing  flour  to  its 

wheat  equivalent  we  have  the  following  figures : 

Exported  from,  the  United  States  to  Europe, 
r  ending.  Wheat.  Corn. 

Sept.  1st,  1859 . 1,736,080  bushels 367,532  bushels 

Sept.  1st,  1860 . 8, 943, 740  bushels...  2,291,215  bushels 

Sept.  1st,  1861 . 43,525,116  bushels. ..  11,806,179  bushels 

Sept.  1st,  1862 - 50,190,160  bushels...  15, 697, 094  bushels 

Or  adding  together  Wheat  and  Corn,  and 
comparing  the  present  and  past  year,  with  the 
previous  two  years,  we  have  these  contrasts : 


Thus,  then,  the  exports  of  two  kinds  only  of 
grain,  have  during  two  years  past  amounted  to 
over  One  Hundred  and  Twenty  Millions  of  bushels, 
worth  at  least,  150  million  dollars,  all  of 
which  has  gone  where  gold  would  otherwise 
have  gone.  (We  have  not  referred  above  to 
exports  to  South  America  and  the  West  Indies, 
which  have  been  quite  large  comparatively.) 

And  not  less  remarkable  is  it,  that  this  third 
grain  year  opens  with  prospects  similar  to  the 
last  two.  The  N.  Y.  City  sales  of  Flour,  Wheat 
and  Corn,  for  the  month  (26  business  days)  end¬ 
ing  September  19,  stands  thus : 

Flour ,  bbls.  Wheat,  bush.  Corn,  bush 

1862 . 513,000 . 5,482.000  . 3,065,000 

1861 . 514,000 . 5,279,000 .  4,270,000 

The  tables  of  exports  for  September  of  this 
year  are  not  yet  made  up,  but  they  correspond 
with  the  sales.  The  probability  of  the  contin¬ 
uation  of  this  large  volume  of  trade  in  bread- 
stuffs  is  discussed  in  another  item. — Table  4,  in 
the  Market  Review,  shows  that  during  16  years 
past  the  total  shipments  to  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  have  differed  but  a  fraction  from  100 
million  bushels  of  Corn,  100  million  bushels  of 
Wheat,  and  214  million  barrels  of  Flour  (equal 
to  a  trifle  over  another  100  million  bushels  of 
wheat.)  The  other  tables  on  page  316  are  also  in¬ 
teresting,  showing,  among  other  things,  the 
volume  of  business  in  Breadstuffs  at  Chicago. 
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Above  we  present  excellent  portraits  of  two  of 
the  prize  hogs,  shown  at  the  recent  Exhibition 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  in  London. 
The  one  in  the  foreground  is  the  Berkshire 
boar  “Lablaclie,”  the  property  of  the  late  Sir 
Robert  G.  Throckmorton.  All  the  good  points 
of  this  excellent  breed  are  well  brought  out. 
We  see  the  small  head  and  ear,  the  fine  bone, 
compact  carcass,  and  deep  hams,  which  have  so 
long  made  the  Berksnires  a  favorite  breed  in 
England.  In  our  country,  of  late  years,  the 
larger  framed  swine  have  attracted  much  at¬ 
tention.  Their  average  weight  may  be  great¬ 
er  than  that  of  the  Berkshire?]  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  they  will  give  a  larger  return 
of  meat  for  the  amount  of  food  consumed.  In 
this  particular,  the  Berkshires  stand  very  high. 
Specimens  of  great  size  have  been  raised.  One 
is  noted  by  Youatt,  which  measured  seven  feet 
seven  inches  from  the  tip  of  the  snout  to  the 
root  of  the  tail,  and  seven  feet  ten  inches  in  girth 
round  the  center ;  five  feet  round  the  neck,  and 
two  feet  across  the  widest  part  of  the  back.  He 
stood  three  feet  nine  inches  high;  and  what  was 
most  remarkable  in  this  monstrous  animal,  he 
did  not  consume  more  than  two  bushels  and 
three  pecks  of  ground  feed  per  week.  Their  or¬ 
dinary  weight,  however,  averages  from  250  to 
300  pounds.  It  is  not  always  desirable  that 
animals  should  attain  such  unwieldy  propor¬ 
tions.  For  eating,  the  same  amount  of  meat 
from  two  animals  weighing  300  lbs.  each,  would 
be  worth  more  than  from  a  single  one  of  double 
size,  because  the  quality  would  be  superior. 

The  second  portrait  in  the  above  engraving  is 
of  the  sow  named  “Silverwing,”  belonging  to 
Mr.  Wainman.  She  was  the  winner  in  the  class 
of  “  sows  of  small  white  breed.” 


Making  Game  of  Chickens. 

It  is  generally  known  that  the  flavor  of  meat 
depends  largely  upon  the  kind  of  food  on 
which  the  animal  was  fed  before  being  killed. 
Fowls  allowed  to  pick  up  their  living  from 
offal  and  filth  yield  flesh  greatly  inferior  to  that 
made  from  clean  grain  and  other  wholesome 
food.  The  spicy  game  flavor  of  partridges  and 
other  wild  fowl  is  due  to  the  aromatic  nature  of 
the  berries  and  buds  ou  which  they  subsist.  As 
it  is  easy  to  regulate  the  food  of  domestic  fowls, 


it  is  worth  experimenting  upon  whether  any 
desired  flavor  can  not  be  given  to  the  meat. 

The  Scottish  Journal  of  Agriculture  advances 
the  opinion  that  this  is  possible.  The  chickens 
might  not  relish  the  food  necessary  to  impart 
the  flavor,  but  under  the  system  of  artificial 
feeding  common  in  Europe  this  would  be  no 
hindrance.  In  France,  fowls  are  fattened  by 
pouring  farinaceous  food  in  a  liquid  state  down 
their  throats  through  a  funnel  made  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  impregnate  the 
mixture  with  any  oil  or  essence  required.  This 
would  be  necessary  to  be  done  for  only  a  few 
days  at  the  close  of  the  fattening  process,  so 
that  the  health  of  the  fowl  need  not  be  impaired. 


To  Keep  Ice  Cheaply. 


A  supply  of  ice  to  use  through  the  heat  of 
Summer  contributes  to  profit  as  well  as  luxury, 
and  a  receptacle  in  which  it  may  be  kept  is  not 
necessarily  expensive.  The  main  essentials  are : 
1st,  an  outside  shell,  with  from  eight  to  twelve 
inches  of  clean  sawdust,  or  other  dry  porous 
material ;  2nd,  protection  from  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun ;  and  3d,  a  pipe  through  which  to 
drain  off  or  pump  out  any  water  that  may  col¬ 
lect  at  the  bottom.  Ice  has  been  kept  through 
the  season  in  an  enclosure  made  by  notching 
long  rails  and  laying  them  up  like  the  outer 
walls  of  a  log-house,  in  a  position  entirely  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  sun.  The  ice  was  cut  in  large, 
solid  blocks,  packed  closely,  and  water  turned 
on  to  each  layer  and  allowed  to  freeze  solid.  A 
space  of  ten  or  twelve  inches  between  the  ice 
and  rails  was  filled  with  sawdust,  and  the  whole 
was  roofed  with  boards,  with  plenty  of  sawdust 
between  the  roof  and  ice.  This  was  entirely 
above  ground.  Ice  has  also  been  kept  in  a  sim¬ 
ilar  structure  one  half  underground.  One  who 
tried  this  four  years  failed  at  first  because  he 
used  straw  instead  of  .  sawdust  for  filling  in 
around  the  ice.  When  he  relied  upon  six  inch¬ 
es  of  sawdust  he  had  perfect  success.  The  walls 
of  his  ice-house  were  made  by  setting  common 
studding  upright  and  boarding  up  each  side  of 
the  studs,  filling  the  space  between  with  saw¬ 
dust.  Another  has  succeeded  well  by  excavating 
— including  the  embankment  made  by  the  son 
tlu'own  out — about  twelve  feet  in  depth,  then 
laying  up  a  stone  wall,  dry  to  the  top  of  the 


ground,  and  in  mortar  the  remaining  distance 
to  the  top  of  the  embankment,  covering  the 
whole  with  a  good  roof.  All  that  is  necessary 
to  success  in  keeping  ice  is  fully  stated  in  the 
first  part  of  this  article,  and  each  can  best  judge 
for  himself  as  to  what  particular  style  of  struc¬ 
ture  will  best  suit  his  individual  circumstances. 

Experiments  in  Rotting  Flax. 

A  Canadian  gentleman,  interested  in  flax-cul¬ 
ture,  writes  from  London  under  date  of  July  17, 
as  follows,  relative  to  experiments  in  rotting  flax : 
“  I  wished  particularly  to  ascertain  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  value  between  dew-rotted  flax  and  that 
steeped  in  the  ordinary  manner  in  cold  water — 
and  I  was  shown  the  result  of  a  most  interesting 
experiment  on  this  very  subject,  tried  this  year. 
Flax  taken  from  one  field  was  separated  into 
three  portions — (1)  one  of  these  was  dew-rotted, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  country  where  it 
was  grown  (the  grower  thinking  the  quality 
not  good  enough  for  any  other  system)— (2)  the 
second  was  rotted  in  stagnant  water  in  pits 
according  to  the  custom  in  the  North  of  Ire¬ 
land,  and  in  many  parts  of  Belgium — (3)  and 
the  third  in  running  water,  as  practised  in  the 
river  Lys  at  Courtrai.  The  last  was  the  best 
flax  when  rotted,  but  the  second  was  actually 
double  the  value  of  the  dew-rotted  flax. 

“  This  circumstance  should  be  known  by  our 
farmers,  as  the  same  crop  may  be  made  to  yield 
a  two-fold  value  according  to  the  system  of  rot¬ 
ting  practised ;  and  in  point  or  fact  the  steeping 
system — occupying  only  6  or  8  days,  is  cheaper 
than  dew-rotting,  which  occupies  six  weeks  or 
two  months,  and  must  therefore  require  a  great¬ 
er  amount  of  supervision.” 

By  the  way,  We  hope  some  process  will  soon 
be  discovered  lor  using  flax  for  paper.  The 
white  paper  on  which  the  American  Agriculturist 
is  printed,  contains  a  considerable  amount  of 
linen,  in  order  to  give  it  great  strength  for  pres¬ 
ervation  in  book  form,  without  increasing  the 
weight  and  postage.  This  makes  the  paper 
much  more  expensive  than  that  for  common 
newspapers  that  are  to  be  used  once  and  then 
thrown  aside.  Such  paper  can  be  manufac¬ 
tured  of  old  cotton  rags,  with  a  considerable  ad¬ 
mixture  of  clay  or  plaster  to  give  it  thick¬ 
ness  and  weight  without  increasing  the  strength. 
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Plowing— Fall  or  Spring. 

This  question  is  discussed  every  year,  yet  re¬ 
mains  more  or  less  unsettled.  We  do  not  now 
expect  to  dispose  of  it  effectually,  hut  simply  to 
suggest  a  few  hints  worthy  of  consideration. 

No  one  can  deny  that  fall-plowing  saves  time 
for  doing  other  work  in  the  busy  season  of 
Spring.  Moreover,  the  soil  is  drier  in  Fall  than 
in  Spring,  and  so  is  in  a  better  condition  for 
working.  He  who  has  waited  week  after  week 
for  the  spring  rains  to  pass  over  and  the  ground 
to  settle,  will  feel  the  force  of  this  consideration. 
Again,  if  a  piece  of  land  is  infested  with 
grubs  or  other  vermin,  or  with  the  roots  of 
weeds,  there  is  hardly  a  better  way  to  subdue 
these  pests  than  by  throwing  them  up  to  the 
surface  just  before  the  winter  frosts  set  in. 
Grasshoppers,  the  midge,  and  weevil,  can  not 
thrive  much  after  turning  their  houses  topsy¬ 
turvy  in  October  and  November.  They  can 
not  rebuild  in  Winter,  and  many  of  them  will 
be  killed  outright.  For  light,  sandy  soils,  apt  to 
blow  about  in  open  Winters,  or  those  which  are 
quite  gravelly  and  porous,  we  question  the  ex¬ 
pediency  of  fall-plowing.  But  for  stiff  clays, 
which  need  the  action  of  frost  to  pulverize  them, 
this  is  the  best  treatment  that  they  can  receive. 

A  friend  in  Wisconsin  writes  us,  that  in  all 
his  region  the  farmers  do  as  much  fall-plowing 
as  they  can,  finishing  up  the  balance  in  Spring. 
That  then,  tliey  sow  and  harrow  all  together  at 
the  same  time,  and  that  in  the  Summer  no  one 
can  see  any  difference  between  the  growth  and 
yieid  of  the  several  fields ;  at  harvest  time,  per¬ 
haps,  the  spring-plowed  land  is  more  mellow 
than  the  fall-plowed,  but  the  grain  is  worse 
lodged.  A  correspondent  Of  a  western  journal 
claims  that  for  spring  Wheat  and  barley,  fall- 
plowing  is  much  preferable.  He  thinks  that 
spring  wheat  grown  on  fall-plowed  land,  yields 
a  better  and  surer  crop  than  winter  wheat  sown 
n  October.  “  The  exposure  to  atmospheric  in¬ 
fluences  during  the  Winter,  mellows  and  enrich¬ 
es  the  seed-bed  to  such  a  degree,  that  whenever 
the  grain  is  sown,  it  has  the  elements  which  it 

needs  at  hand  ready  for  assimilation . The 

soil  newly  turned  up,  has  first  to  be  prepared 
or  mellowed,  oxidized,  as  the  chemists  would 
call  it,  before  it  becomes  fit  to  yield  nourish¬ 
ment;  and  while  this  process  is  going  on  (in 
Spring,)  much  precious  time  is  lost,  and  the 
growth  of  the  plant  is  abbreviated  in  propor¬ 
tion,  its  time  for  tillering  is  cut  short,  and  the 
yield  can  not  be  as  large  as  when  it  has  the 
whole  length  of  the  season  which  nature  seems 
to  have  set  apart  as  that  in  which  the  plant 
shall  make  stems  and  leaves,  previous  to  the 
formation  of  the  seed-vessels.” 

This  certainly  can  be  said  in  favor  of  the  fall- 
plowing  of  sward  land  intended  for  corn.  If  it 
is  done  early  in  the  Autumn,  the  sod  becomes 
partially  rotted  before  the  time  comes  for  plant¬ 
ing,  and  so  is  sooner  prepared  to  act  as  a 
fertilizer  for  the  crop,  than  it  would  have  been  if 
plowed  in  the  Spring.  If  ever  the  plant  wants 
the  food  of  the  decayed  sod;  it  is  early  in  the 
season,  to  give  it  a  quick  and  vigorous  start. 

Late  planting  is  a  frequent  cause  of  the  failure 
of  crops.  After  they  are  got  into  the  ground,  a 
drouth  often  sets  in  which  retards  the  germina¬ 
tion  of  the  seed.  We  plant  late,  because  the 
cold  rains  put  us  back,  and  because  of  the  press¬ 
ure  of  other  work.  Now,  if  we  should  do 
much  of  our  plowing  in  the  Fall,  we  could  take 
advantage  of  the  first  favorable  weather  to  get 
oUr  seeds  in,  and  so  gain  considerable  time  in 
their  growth.  If  we  postpone  all  our  plowing 


until  Spring,  we  often  do  the  work  when  the 
land  is  too  wet :  the  consequence  is  that  it  be¬ 
comes  lumpy  and  stiff-baked — a  condition  unfa¬ 
vorable  for  the  growth  of  any  crop,  and  from 
which  the  land  does  not  fully  recover  in  a  sea¬ 
son  or  two. 


Three  Golden  Rules  for  Cultivators. 

They  are  golden  because  they  will  bring  the 
gold.  Read  them:  1st,,  Make  manure;  2d,  Save 
manure ;  3d,  Use  manure.  If  the  first  two  can  not 
be  practised,  which  is  hardly  a  supposable  case, 
or  if  they  do  not  give  sufficient  results,  then  fol¬ 
low  the  Silver  rule :  lBuy  manwe .’ 

There  are  several  sources  upon  which  farm¬ 
ers  may  draw  for  a  home-made  guano,  scarcely 
inferior  to  the  imported,  or  manufactured  fertil¬ 
izer.  They  can  get  ammonia  much  cheaper  in 
the  home-made  article,  than  to  purchase  it.  The 
basis  of  the  manufacture  should  be  dry  muck  or 
peat ;  or  if  these  can  not  be  had,  dry  black  loam 
from  the  surface  of  an  old  field  or  meadow.  Put 
one  or  two  cords  of  this  under  a  shed,  or  in  any 
dry  place,  and  leach  liquid  manure  through  it. 
This  may  be  slops  from  the  chamber  and  kitch¬ 
en,  or  from  the  stables  and  yard.  The  loam  in 
the  heap  will  absorb  all  the  fertilizing  matter  in 
the  liquid  manure,  and  the  water  will  pass  off 
into  the  ground.  It  will  of  course  grow  richer 
the  more  liquid  manure  it  receives.  About  a 
month  before  it  is  wanted  for  use,  stop  watering 
it,  and  turn  it  over  with  a  shovel  or  fork,  making 
it  as  fine  as  possible.  If  it  be  turned  two  or 
three  times  it  will  be  all  the  better.  A  handful 
of  this  in  the  hill  will  promote  the  rapid  growth 
of  all  garden  and  field  crops. 

With  the  same  basis,  ammonia  may  be  furnish¬ 
ed  very  cheaply,  by  mixing  night  soil  with  the 
muck.  If  in  a  wet  state,  it  may  be  mixed  load 
for  load,  and  after  lying  two  weeks  be  over¬ 
hauled,  and  more  night  soil  be  added.  If  free 
from  liquid  the  mixing  in  equal  parts  will  make 
the  compost  sufficiently  strong.  Hard  coal  ash¬ 
es  are  a  very  good  absorbent,  and  may  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  a  part  of  the  muck.  The  excellence 
of  this  fertilizer  will  depend  somewhat  upon 
the  thoroughness  of  the  mingling  of  the  parti¬ 
cles.  If  this  be  overlooked,  it  may  in  some  cases 
destroy  the  seed,  though  the  danger  will  not  he 
as  great  as  in  using  unmixed  guano  or  super¬ 
phosphate  in  contact  with  the  seed. 

An  excellent  method  of  saving  and  using  this 
article  in  an  inoffensive  manner  is  as  follows : 
The  vault  of  the  privy  should  not  be  very  deep. 
When  Once  cleaned,  throw  into  the  bottom  a 
layer  (say  a  foot  thick,)  of  dry  peat,  turf,  or 
common  soil.  Have  a  heap  of  similar  material 
nigh  at  hand,  to  be  used  frequently,  both  in 
Winter  and  Summer.  This  should  be  kept  un¬ 
der  cover,  and  should  be  so  convenient  that  there 
will  be  no  excuse  for  neglecting  to  use  it.  Throw¬ 
ing  it  in  once  a  week  in  Winter,  will  do ;  but  as 
often  as  every  other  day  in  Summer.  This  will 
absorb  the  liquids  and  keep  down  offensive 
odors:  Every  month  or  two  the  vault  should 
be  emptied;-  and  where  matters  are  managed  as 
we  have  suggested,  this  will  not  be  a  very  disa¬ 
greeable  job.  When  the  contents  have  lain  in  a 
heap  for  six  months,  they  may  be  worked  over, 
and  a  third  more  of  common  soil  mixed  with 
them.  This  will  then  furnish  a  rich  fertilizer  for 
corn,  wheat,  grass,  cabbages,  and  indeed  for 
every  crop  or  plant. 

Another  cheap  source  of  ammonia  is  the  ma¬ 
nure  of  fowls,  especially  hens  and  turkeys.  No 
farmer  should  suffer  these  deposits  to  run  to 
waste.  Being  comparatively  free  from  water, 


they  will  make  four  or  five  times  their  weight 
of  loam  or  muck  sufficiently  strong  for  a  con¬ 
centrated  fertilizer.  The  roost  should  be  swept 
out  once  a  week,  and  added  to  the  heap.  Or  if 
neatness  is  not  so  much  desired,  the  muck  may 
be  scattered  under  the  poles,  two  or  three  inches 
deep:  an(i  stirred  with  a  garden  rake  two  or 
three  times  a  week,  and  the  whole  be  cleaned 
out  once  a  month.  This  article  is  conveniently 
deposited  in  barrels.  This  simple  fertilizer  at 
the  rate  of  a  handful  to  a  hill,  will  usually  add 
twenty  per  cent,  or  more  to  the  yield  of  corn, 
or  potatoes,  in  meadow  land  of  average  quality. 
Dead  animals  are  another  cheap  source  of 
ammonia,  requiring  a  li  ttle  longer  to  decompose 
them,  though  if  they  ate  cut  up,  they  are  soon 
distributed  through  a  pile  of  muck  or  loam. 
They  should  never  be  suffered  to  decay  in  the 
open  air.  By  attending  to  these  sources  of  ma¬ 
nure,  every  farmer  may  make  a  concentrated 
fertilizer  of  great  value.  It  will  turn  his  leisure 
time  in  Winter  into  money,  and  add  largely  to 
his  crops. 


Uses  of  Gypsum. 

Gypsum,  (or  Plaster  of  Paris),  in  the  opinion 
of  many,  is  regarded  merely  as  a  tonic  or  stimu¬ 
lant,  and  by  others  as  a  source  of  inorganic  plant 
food.  It  is  composed  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
lime,  two  substances  which  enter  into  the  com¬ 
position  of  all  fertile  soils,  and  into  the  ashes  of 
all  agricultural  plants.  That  this  is  its  great 
use  in  the  soil  can  not  be  claimed,  for  it  is  noto¬ 
rious  that  in  many  soils  which  contain  an  abun¬ 
dance  both  of  lime  and  of  sulphuric  acid,  and 
perhaps  we  may  even  say,  of  gypsum  itself,  a 
fresh  addition  of  the  article  produces  marked 
good  effects.  *  By  this  then  we  are  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  good  effects  are  not  always 
due  to  the  gypsum  simply,  but  often  to  those 
qualities  which  fresh  gypsum  possesses,  and 
stale  gypsum  does  not  possess.  Gypsum  cer¬ 
tainly  attracts  and  fixes  ammonia ;  it  effects 
certain  chemical  decompositions  in  the  soil ;  it 
is  readily  soluble  in  water,  and  thus  a  small 
quantity  of  it  may  be  very  thoroughly  diffused 
through  the  soil;  on  this  account  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  often  produces  a  maximum  effect,  and  this 
effect  may  also  be,  and  it  usually  is,  transient — 
not  lasting  more  than  one  season. 

It  not  seldom  happens  on  sandy  lands,  that 
plaster  operates  finely  for  several  years,  and 
then  ceases  to  produce  any  effect,  unless  it  be  to 
bring  in  sorrel  and  mosses.  Why  so  ?  As  yet 
science  suggests  no  satisfactory  reason.  When 
this  occurs,  a  dressing  of  lime  often  brings  back 
the  soil  to  a  much  better  condition ;  but  after 
this  has  been  applied  for  one  or  two  years,  it 
needs  following  up  with  a  good  dressing  of  barn¬ 
yard  manure.  In  this  then,  gypsum  acts  indi¬ 
rectly,  and  not  as  the  food  of  plants.  Nutriment 
must  come  from  the  manure  heap,  or  green  crops 
plowed  under,  or  both.  To  rely  on  gypsum 
alone,  is  like  giving  a  hungry  man  tonics,  and 
withholding  food;  you  stimulate  him  to  death. 

This  much  may  be  Said  in  favor  of  plaster, 
that  it  generally  increases  the  vegetable  or 
leafy  parts  of  the  plants  more  than  the 
grain,  though  not  to  the  injury  of  the  latter.  By 
so  doing,  it  increases  the  bulk  of  fodder,  and 
thus  of  manure.  If  this  product  is  carefully 
saved  and  wisely  applied,  the  farm  is  sure  to 
be  improved,  and  all  its  productions  augmented. 
Among  the  many  theories  respecting  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  plaster,  Liebig’s  is  certainly  well  estab¬ 
lished,  viz :  that  it  absorbs  and  fixes  the  ammo¬ 
nia  of  the  atmosphere.  And  Sprengel’s  view 
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is  apparently  well  founded,  viz :  that  it  furnishes 
sulphur  to  leguminous  plants,  in  which  case  it 
acts  as  plant-food.  It  is  certain  that  it  ben¬ 
efits  clover,  (a  leguminous  plant,)  more  than 
it  does  cereal  grams  or  grasses.  But  there  are 
other  facts  connected  with  the  action  of  plaster, 
which  can  not  as  yet  be  explained  by  science. 

As  a  general  rule,  on  low,  alluvial  lands,  or 
those  abounding  in  vegetable  mould,  gypsum  is 
less  effective  than  on  dry,  sandy,  gravelly  soils, 
or  even  clay  lands  lacking  vegetable  matter. 
On  the  latter,  its  effects  are  sometimes  sur¬ 
prising,  almost  doubling  the  crops.  Much  is 
said  about  the  best  time  for  sowing  gypsum. 
Whenever  sown,  it  will  not  be  lost ;  and  if  ap¬ 
plied  plentifully,  it  will  last  two  or  three  years. 
But  experience  shows  it  to  be  specially  advan¬ 
tageous  if  spread  just  before  plowing.  Sow  it 
from  the  tail  of  a  wagon,  using  from  two  to  four 
bushels  per  acre,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
soil.  A  little  observation,  from  year  to  year, 
will  show  when  the  land  is  plentifully  supplied 
with  plaster,  or  when  it  appears  to  lose  its  pow¬ 
er  of  benefiting  crops.  Indeed,  it  is  only  by  ac¬ 
tual  trial  that  we  can  certainly  knpw  that 
plaster  will  be  useful  on  any  particular  soil. 

Another  and  very  important  use  of  gypsum 
is  as  a  deodorizer  and  fixer  of  ammonia  in  sta¬ 
bles,  privies,  drains,  composts,  and  like  places. 
It  prevents  the  waste  of  ammonia,  and  serves 
to  purify  many  a  place  which  would  otherwise 
be  foul  and  unwholesome.  Whenever  the  ma¬ 
nure-heap  begins  to  ferment,  let  plaster  go  into 
it.  Whenever  a  stench  rises  from  stable-floor 
or  barn-yard,  let  plaster  be  applied.  And  when¬ 
ever  that  important  building,  (the  compost 
heap,)  goes  up,  let  plaster  go  into  the  structure, 
at  the  rate  of  a  tun  of  plaster  to  a  hundred 
loads  of  crude  manure.  There  is  little  danger 
that  gypsum  will  not  generally  make  good  re¬ 
port  of  itself. 


A  Hint  Touching  Manure. 

Why  do  we  manure  land  at  all  ?  The  majori¬ 
ty  of  soils,  as  originally  constituted,  contain  all 
the  needful  elements  of  vegetation.  Go  into  a 
forest:  see  how  the  venerable  trees  shoot  up 
grand  and  tall ;  how  the  vines  and  under-brush 
and  plants  grow  in  wanton  luxuriance.  Any 
need  of  the  dung  cart  here  ?  Go  out  upon  the 
Western  prairies,  or  along  the  meadows  and  un¬ 
exhausted  river  bottoms  of  the  East.  You  can 
run  your  staff  down  many  a  foot  through  soil 
teeming  with  food  for  plants.  Pray,  what  need 
again,  of  the  odorous  cart  ?  No  need,  certainly, 
here  or  elsewhere,  unless  to  bring  back  some¬ 
thing  which  thieving  man  may  have  stolen. 

Cut  down  an  old  orchard,  and  plant  a  new 
one  on  the  same  site :  why  do  not  the  hand¬ 
some  little  saplings  thrive  ?  Because  the  old  or¬ 
chard  has  exhausted  the  land  of  much  of  the 
food  which  orchards  require.  No  wonder  the 
young  trees  look  so  wretched ;  they  are  starved. 

Crop  a  piece  of  wheat  land,  year  after  year, 
without  returning  in  kind  what  is  taken  off,  and 
the  land  will  assuredly  run  out.  But  if  the 
straw  is  spread  on  the  land  to  rot,  and  if  ammo¬ 
nia  or  other  manures,  equivalent  to  what  the 
grain  takes  away,  be  restored  to  the  land,  it  may 
and  will  continue  productive  for  an  indefinite 
period.  The  prairies  have  grown  fertile  by  the 
annual  decay  of  their  own  grasses.  The  forests 
grow  rich  by  husbanding  the  products  of  the  soil. 

This,  then,  is  my  simple  hint.  If  the  land  is 
poor,  it  must  be  brought  up  to  a  productive 
state,  by  manures  adapted  to  its  wants.  If^t  is 
rich,  we  can  maintain  its  fertility  only  by  re¬ 


storing  to  it  in  kind  and  measure  as  we  take 
from  it.  This,  as  we  understand  it,  is  all  “  the 
philosophy  and  the  mystery”  of  manure,  ex¬ 
cept  as  it  changes  the  mechanical  condition  of 
the  soil.  Let  us  never  imagine  that  we  can  rob 
ourselves  without  loss.  * 


Grazing  as  a  Specialty— A  Field  for 
“Gentlemen  Farmers.” 

The  varied  husbandry  of  the  olden  times, 
when  markets  were  few  and  far  between,  is  fast 
giving  place,  in  the  older  States,  to  particular 
branches  of  farming.  The  division  of  labor 
which  is  carried  out  so  completely  upon  the 
large  estates  of  England,  is  beginning  to  be  un¬ 
derstood  among  us.  The  system  has  very  great 
advantages  and  some  evils  to  counterbalance. 
If  we  looked  at  pecuniary  results  alone,  a  single 
branch  of  farming  can  be  made  more  profitable 
than  a  dozen  different  branches  upon  the  same 
farm.  It  calls  for  less  capital,  and  much  less 
skill.  On  the  other  hand,  a  varied  husbandry 
sharpens  the  faculties,  and  trains  a  more  intelli¬ 
gent  class  of  farmers.  They  form  a  practical  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  a  much  larger  class  of  objects, 
and  are  compelled  by  the  daily  necessities  of 
business  to  a  much  wider  range  of  thought. 

The  extent  to  which  the  old  routine  farming 
has  been  invaded  by  new  ideas,  is  hardly  sus¬ 
pected  by  farmers  whose  journeyings  are  con¬ 
fined  to  monthly  trips  to  the  nearest  market 
town.  In  the  vicinity  of  our  cities  and  the  rail¬ 
roads  that  lead  to  them,  we  have  a  large  class  of 
market  farms,  milk  farms,  and  grazing  farms. 
One  raises  vegetables  for  the  city,  another  milk, 
another  beef,  another  hay,  and  so  on,  relying 
upon  some  one  article  for  all  his  income. 

One  of  the  safest  and  least  troublesome  of  all 
these  specialties,  is  the  grazing  of  cattle  for  the 
New-York  market  as  pursued  in  Putnam  county, 
in  this  State,  and  the  adjoining  region  in  Con¬ 
necticut.  There  are  some  peculiarities  in  the 
mode  of  grazing  in  this  region,  that  we  have 
never  met  with  elsewhere.  The  cattle  are  not 
raised  upon  the  farms  where  this  method  is  fol¬ 
lowed.  It  is  found  upon  experiment  that  hay  fed 
to  stock  cattle  during  the  Winter,  will  not  bring 
more  than  five  dollars  a  tun.  Of  course  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  cattle  can  only  be  made  profitable,  in  dis¬ 
tricts  remote  from  large  markets,  where  grass 
and  hay  are  very  cheap.  The  grazing  farmer 
relies  entirely  upon  purchased  cattle  for  his 
stock.  He  buys  in  the  Spring,  about  the  time 
grass  starts  or  a  little  earlier,  western  cattle,  gen¬ 
erally  grade  Short  Horns,  three  or  four  years  old, 
already  in  good  condition,  or  second  rate  beef 
cattle.  Sometimes  stall-fed  animals  are  pur¬ 
chased,  when  the  market  is  over-stbclted,  and 
they  can  be  got  low  enough.  If  the  season  is 
i  too  early  for  grass,  they  are  put  upon  the  farm 
I  and  fed  with  good  hay  until  the  grass  starts, 
though  this  is  an  exception  to  the  general  practice. 
The  cattle  are  divided  into  herds  adapted  to  the 
size  of  the  pastures  and  have  no  change  until 
they  are  ripe  for  the  butcher.  It  is  found  that 
a  change  even  from  good  feed  to  better  affects 
the  cattle  unfavorably,  often  scouring  them  and 
hindering  their  thrift.  They  are  occasionally 
salted,  and  with  this  exception  have  no  care 
from  the  owner.  They  are  brought  into  the 
!  highest  condition  upon  nothing  but  grass.  Some 
of  the  best  beef  sold  in  our  market  is  made 
in  this  way.  The  meat  has  a  mottled  appear¬ 
ance,  little  specks  and  streaks  of  fat,  running 
through  the  whole  mass  of  lean.  Sales  are 
made  from  the  herds  at  any  time  during  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  the  season  when  prices  suit.  The 


cattle  are  taken  from  the  pastures  early  in  Oc¬ 
tober  to  give  the  grass  a  chance  to  make  a  thick 
mat  to  cover  the  ground  during  the  Winter. 
We  recently  visited  a  farm  where  this  system 
had  been  pursued  for  neatly  twenty  years.  The 
results  were  satisfactory  both  in  regard  to  the 
pocket  of  the  owner,  and  to  the  improvement 
of  the  land.  He  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
cattle,  and  watches  the  market  closely,  and  his 
profits  are  of  course  somewhat  increased  by  his 
skill  in  making  purchases  and  sales.  He  buys 
in  Albany  or  New-York,  as  suits  his  interest, 
generally  for  7  to  8  cents  per  lb.,  net  weight,  ac¬ 
cording  to  quality.  He  has  a  standing  offer 
for  his  cattle  of  ten  cents  a  pound,  the  butcher 
taking  them  when  it  suits  his  convenience.  It 
is  found  that  the  bullocks  gain,  in  a  season  of 
six  months,  from  two  to  four  hundred  pounds, 
in  rare  cases  five  hundred.  If  a  bullock  weigh 
twelve  hundred  dressed,  he  gets  an  advance  of 
say  two  cents  a  pound  on  the  purchase  price, 
equal  to  %bout  nineteen  dollars,  and  a  gain  in 
the  woiglit  of  the  animal  of  say  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds,  worth  twenty-five  dollars.  This 
would  be  an  advance  of  forty-four  dollars  upon 
the  largest  sized  bullocks.  The  farm  has  car¬ 
ried  a  hundred  head  of  these  cattle,  and  some 
of  the  best  pastures  feed  a  bullock  to  the  acre, 
but  allowing  two  acres  to  the  bullock,  it  would 
give  a  net  gain  of  twenty-two  dollars  to  the 
acre,  which  must  be  considered  pretty  good  farm¬ 
ing  for  this  country. 

The  first  impression  is,  that  such  pastures 
could  have  been  made  only  by  abundant  ma¬ 
nuring  and  thorough  tillage,  and  that  they  must 
run  down  under  such  cropping.  But  we  were 
informed  that  the  yield  of  these  pastures  is 
more  than  double  the  yield  of  thirty  years  ago, 
under  the  common  system  of  manuring  and 
cropping.  We  could  well  believe  it,  for  where 
a  large  herd  had  been  feeding  all  Summer,  there 
was  a  thick  mat  of  herdsgrass,  red  top,  and 
white  clover  that  would  have  yielded  over  a 
tun  to  the  acre.  We  never  saw  finer  pastures. 
The  only  manuring  practised,  beside  the  drop¬ 
pings  of  the  cattle,  is  an  annual  dressing  of 
plaster,  about  two  bushels  to  the  acre.  This 
keeps  the  land  constantly  improving. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  system  of  grazing  fat 
cattle  has  some  advantages  over  that  of  grazing 
young  cattle  and  cows,  as  it  returns  to  the  land 
nearly  everything  that  it  produces.  In  raising 
young  animals,  all  the  bones  and  carcass  are 
raised  out  of  the  soil  and  sold  off.  The  four  year 
old  bullock  has  his  bones  already  made,  and  his 
flesh  in  good  condition.  He  only  draws  upon 
the  land  for  a  little  more  bone  earth,  and  the 
mineral  constituents  of  two  or  three  hundred 
pounds  of  beef.  Whatever  the  philosophy  of 
the  fact,  the  result  can  not  be  doubted,  viz.,  a 
constantly  improving  soil,  under  this  system. 

It  makes  a  very  easy  and  genteel  kind  of  farm 
mg,  giving  a  fair  return  for  capital,  and  affording 
a  good  deal  of  leisure  to  the  owner.  The  hard 
work  of  haying  and  tillage  is  avoided  in  Sum¬ 
mer  and  the  care  of  cattle  in  Winter.  Very  lit¬ 
tle  labor  also  is  required.  No  tillage  is  required 
except  for  crops  consumed  in  the  family. 

The  great  draw  back  to  it  is,  that  it  requires 
a  much  larger  capital  than  most  farmers  have  at 
command.  The  fatting  cattle  upon  this  farm  did 
not  cost  less  than  six  thousand  dollars.  Sever¬ 
al  thousand  dollars  must  be  handled  every 
Spring  and  Fall  in  order  to  carry  on  a  grazing- 
farm  to  advantage.  It  presents  an  inviting  field 
of  labor  for  gentlemen  of  large  capital,  who  en¬ 
joy  country  life,  but  who  do  not  quite  relish  the 
hard  work,  close  confinement,  and  careful  atten¬ 
tion  usually  demanded  by  a  varied  husbandry. 
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Preparing'  for  the  Sugar  Crop. 

Thousands  of  acres  of  Chinese  Sugar  Cane 
are  now  growing  in  Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  and  even  in  California,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  large  tracts  planted  in  many  of 
the  other  States.  As  far  as  heard  from,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  the  cane  is  maturing  well, 
often  remarkably  so,  and  ripening  heads  indicate 
that  the  season  of  manufacture  is  at  hand.  For 
several  years  people  planted  more  as  an  experi¬ 
ment  than  for  profit,  and  in  many  cases  the  cane 
was  suffered  to  waste  for  want  of  suitable  imple¬ 
ments  to  grind  and  evaporate  the  juice.  The 
low  price  of  Southern  and  West  India  sweets 
was  not  favorable  to  the  profitable  growing  of 
the  northern  cane,  with  the  limited  knowledge 
then  possessed.  The  case  is  far  different  now. 
Sugars  are  high,  and  the  results  of  the  past  few 
years’  experiments  have  proven  that  not  only 
syrup  of  good  quality,  but  well  grailled  sugar 
can  be  manufactured  from  the  northern  cane  at 
a  profit,  even  were  prices  much  lower  than  at 
present.  Much,  very  much  is  due  to  improved 
implements  or  mills  for  grinding,  and  especially 
for  evaporators  which  will  rapidly  convert  the 
juice  into  a  thick  syrup  for  granulating.  Con¬ 
spicuous  among  them,  and  apparently  quite  in 
advance  of  others,  is  Cook’s  Rocker  Evaporator, 
with  which  many  tuns  of  sugar  were  made  last 
season,  and  hundreds  of  tuns  will  doubtless  be 
turned  out  this  Fall.  The  manufacturers  say 
Ohio  is  good  for  6,000,000  gallons  of  syrup,  and 
they  are  turning  out  100  evaporators  per  week. 

But  what  we  wish  to  urge  now  is  that  suitable 
provision  be  at  once  made  for  promptly  work¬ 
ing  up  the  coming  crop.  Too  much  reliance 
should  not  be  put  upon  neighborhood  mills,  and 
evaporators,  convenient  and  economical  as  they 
are,  for  with  the  vast  amount  of  cane  to  be  dis¬ 
posed  of,  some  will  doubtless  spoil  before  it  is 
reached  in  rotation.  Every  person  who  expects 
to  raise  a  few  acres  of  cane  each  year,  needs  a 
good  iron  mill  and  a  medium  size  evaporator, 
aud  he  should  not  leave  the  procuring  of  them 
until  wanted  for  use,  as  there  will  doubtless  be  a 
scarcity  the  present  season,  so  great  is  the  de¬ 
mand.  A  poorly  made,  light  mid  is  linle  better 
than  nothing-  — o  ften  worse.  When  the  cane  was 
first  introduced,  hand  mills  were  to  do  the  crush¬ 
ing,  but  with  two  strong  men  at  the  cranks  it 
was  found  that  but  a  small  portion  of  the  juice 
was  extracted.  Next  wooden  rollers  and  light 
iron  mills  were  tried,  only  to  break  down  in  the 
midst  of  the  work.  A  strong  three  roller  mill, 
worked  by  at  least  two  horses,  is  needed  where 
much  grinding  is  to  be  done,  the  feeding  rollers 
being  i  inch  apart,  while  the  final  pressure  is 
given  by  rollers  which  run  directly  upon  each 
other,  the  whole  keyed  up  very  strong. 

If  the  cane  can  not  be  used  up  before  heavy 
frosts,  let  it  be  cut  and  either  stacked  in  the 
field,  covering  with  straw,  or  packed  away  in  a 
shed  or  barn  to  be  worked  up  as  soon  as  practi¬ 
cable.  It  Is  better  to  strip  off  the  leaves  before 
grinding,  which  may  be  done  with  the  hand 
after  cutting,  or  by  striking  them  from  the  cane 
with  a  forked  stick,  while  standing.  Save  the 
ripest  heads  for  seed,  and  remove  at  least  2  feet 
of  the  upper  end  of  the  stalk  as  worthless. 

The  juice  should  be  rapidly  evaporated  as 
soon  as  it  is  expressed,  using  some  kind  of  a 
shallow  pan  so  as  to  expose  as  much  surface 
as  possible  both  to  the  fire  and  air.  Cook’s 
Evaporator  alluded  to  above  is  admirably  cal¬ 
culated  to  effect  this.  To  granulate,  set  the 
thick  syrup  in  shallow  vats  or  other  vessels,  in 
a  moderately  warm  place,  and  stir  occasionally. 


After  it  has  grained  put  in  barrels  or  hogsheads 
with  holes  in  the  lower  end  to  drain  off  the  mo¬ 
lasses  or  syrup.  Of  course  everything  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  grinding  and  boiling  should  be  done 
in  a  cleanly  manner.  Nothing  is  needed  to 
clarify  the  syrup,  if  it  is  rapidly  concentrated 
and  the  scum  faithfully  removed,  nor  will  such 
syrup  need  going  through  the  refining  process 
of  the  sugar  house  to  fit  it  for  market. 


About  Milking  Stools— A  New  One. 


Milking  stools  are  dangerous  articles  in  some 
barn-yards : — not  in  themselves,  but  as  weapons 
in  the  hands  of  passionate  men  or  boys,  with 
which  to  belabor  the  frightened  cows.  This 
may  have  caused  their  banishment  from  many 
premises,  as  we  have  frequently  seen  milkers  at 
their  work  on  their  bended  knees  or  “  sitting 
standing  ”  as  if  doing  penance  for  their  want  of 
patience.  Instead,  however,  of  dispensing  with 
the  bench,  we  would  banish  the  milker  who  mis¬ 
used  it  by  lifting  it  against  the  animal. 

Some  time  since  we  received  from  J.  E.  Cut¬ 
ler,  Essex  Co.,  N.  J.,  a  drawing  and  description 
of  what  he  claims  as  an  improved  milking  stool. 
It  is  shown  so  plainly  in  the  illustration  that  lit¬ 
tle  description  is  needed.  It  is  simply  a  bench 
long  and  wide  enough  for  an  opening  in  one 
end  to  hold  the  pail  while  milking,  and  afford 
a  comfortable  seat  for  the  milker.  The  idea  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  good  one,  where  the  cows  are  all 
gentle,  as  they  should  be.  But  what  if  she  give 
a  sudden  kick,  as  impulsive  animals  sometimes 
will  ?  The  pail  could  not  well  be  overturned, 
but  there  might  be  danger  of  her  stepping  into 
and  through  the  pail.  With  this  exception  it 
may  answer  well.  Mr.  Cutler  says  he  has  used 
such  a  one  for  months,  and  finds  it  j  ust  the  thing. 


A  Good  Bow-Pin. 

P.  M.  Church,  Chippewa  Co.,  Mich.,  sends  to 
the  American  Agriculturist  a  description  of  the 
simple  and  effective  bow- 
pin,  shown  in  the  cut.  It  is 
made  of  half-inch  round 
iron,  with  one  end  bent,  to 
drop  into  a  half  inch  hole 
in  the  top  of  the  yoke,  and 
the  other  made  slightly  tapering  for  easy  inser¬ 
tion  through  the  bow.  The  head  of  the  pin  rest¬ 
ing  in  the  yoke  prevents  all  danger  of  its  slip¬ 
ping  from  the  bow. 


Heading  Late  Cabbages. 

It  sometimes  happens,  either  through  the  late¬ 
ness  of  the  season,,  or  neglect  in  early  planting, 
that  cabbages  do  not  head  completely  before 
cold  weather  sets  in.  These  are  often  fed  out 
to  cattle,  or  thrown  away,  while  by  a  little  care 
they  might  be  made  to  head  during  the  Fall  and 
early  Winter.  To  accomplish  this,  proceed  as 
follows:  first,  make  a  wide  trench,  and  trans¬ 
plant  the  cabbages  into  it,  setting  them  together 
in  a  triple  row.  At  each  end  of  the  row,  drive 
in  a  crotched  stake,  and  lay  a  rail  from  one  to 
the  other,  to  form  a  ridge  pole  a  foot  or  more 
above  the  cabbages.  Make  a  roof  of  old  boards 
or  slabs,  one  end  resting  on  the  pole,  and  the 


other  on  the  ground,  so  as  to  shed  water.  Over 
this,  lay  a  little  straw,  six  or  more  inches  thick, 
and  when  Winter  sets  in,  put  on  as  many  inch¬ 
es  of  earth,  making  the  surface  smooth  and 
hard,  so  as  to  be  nearly  rain-proof.  At  each  end 
of  the  row,  leave  a  ventilating  hole,  which  must 
be  loosely  filled  with  straw  in  cold  weather. 
Cabbages  so  managed,  will  continue  to  grow, 
and  will  fill  up  their  heads  considerably  before 
mid-winter.  When  taken  out  in  Spring,  they 
will  be  tender,  crisp,  and  beautifully  blanched. 


Good  Corn  for  Next  Year. 

Something  may  be  done  this  month  toward 
securing  a  good  corn  crop  next  year.  First,  as 
to  the  seed.  It  is  established  beyond  doubt  that 
the  largest  and  best  formed  ears  will  be  most 
likely  to  yield  good  successors.  Before  com¬ 
mencing  to  husk  the  crop,  go  through  the  field 
with  a  bag  or  basket,  and  pick  the  best,  giving 
preference  to  the  stalks  yielding  two  or  more 
good  ears.  If  this  be  done  before  the  whole 
crop  is  ripened,  all  the  better,  as  the  earliest  can 
then  be  selected.  By  attending  to  this  latter 
point  a  few  years,  the  period  of  ripening  for  the 
whole  crop,  may  be  advanced  several  days, 
which  in  short  seasons,  might  make  a  difference 
of  many  dollars  in  the  net  results. 

Gather  selected  ears  enough  for  your  own  use, 
and  several  bushels  to  sell  to  your  less  careful 
neighbors,  who  will  next  Spring  be  willing  to 
pay  an  extra  price  for  good  seed  corn. 

Trace  up  the  ears  into  bunches  of  convenient 
size,  and  hang  them  in  a  warm  loft,  secure  from 
rats  and  mice,  and  where  they  may  dry  thor¬ 
oughly  before  freezing  weather.  The  vegetat¬ 
ing  power  of  corn  is  often  destroyed  by  being 
frozen  before  the  moisture  is  out  of  it.  The 
water  expands  in  freezing,  and  thus  disorgan¬ 
izes  the  texture  of  the  germ. 

Then,  as  to  the  ground  to  be  cultivated  in  com 
next  year:  If  it  be  heavy  clay,  or  contain  a 
large  portion  of  that  element,  it  will  greatly  aid 
next  year’s  crop  to  plow  it  up  this  Fall,  and 
leave  it  unharrowed.  The  lumps  will  be  pul¬ 
verized,  insects  will  be  destroyed,  and  if  this  be 
done  early,  the  first  crop  of  weeds  and  grass 
will  spring  up  only  to  be  cut  down  by  the  frost’s 
keen  scythe.  We  would  advise  spreading  ma¬ 
nure  upon  such  lands  before  plowing.  Being 
covered,  it  will  not  be  wasted  by  washing  away ; 
the  small  pax-t  of  its  substance  which  may  be 
dissolved,  will  be  absorbed  and  held  by  the  sur¬ 
rounding  soil;  mix  it  with  the  soil,  and  the 
speedy  frosts  will  prevent  loss  by  fermentation. 
Another  important  advantage  gained  will  be  the 
more  thorough  commingling  of  the  manure 
with  the  soil,  made  by  the  cross-plowing  next 
Spring.  The  more  intimately  this  is  done,  the 
more  certain  will  be  the  good  effects  of  manure 
upon  the  growing  crop. 

In  plowing  uiidrained  fields,  arrange  the  lands 
with  a  view  to  carrying  off  surplus  water.  By 
a  well  planned  series  of  dead  furrows,  the 
ground  may  be  made  ready  for  the  Spring 
plowing  several  days  earlier.  Thorough  under¬ 
draining  is  the  best  remedy  for  dropsical  fields, 
but  furrows  are  better  than  nothing. 


How  to  Harvest  Carrots. — Send  a  man 
with  a  sharp  hoe  through  the  rows,  to  cut  off 
the  tops.  Then,  beginning  on  one  side  of  the 
patch  with  a  plow,  cut  a  deep  fun-ow  close  to 
the  first  row  of  carrots ;  a  second  furrow  will 
completely  unearth  them.  Two  boys  with  bas¬ 
ket^  will  soon  fill  a  wagon.  When  the  crop  is 
harvested,  the  land  will  be  already  fall-plowed. 
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Blinks  from  a  Lantern  —  XXXI. 


I  never  paid  any  particular  attention  to  women 
when  in  the  flesh.  Perhaps  that  is  a  sufficient 
apology  for  my  present  interest  in  the  “  better 
half”  of  creation.  My  dwelling  was  rather  too 
narrow  for  company,  even  if  there  were  no  more 
potent  reasons  for  the  cynic  reputation  that  has 
survived  me.  To  tell  the  plain  truth,  as  a  phi¬ 
losopher  should,  I  always  suspected  it  was  the 
dweller,  rather  than  the  dwelling,  that  the 
women  of  my  day  objected  to.  It  doubtless 
saved  my  feelings  somewhat,  to  be  told  by  this 
one,  that  my  tub  was  too  small  for  two ;  by  that 
one,  that  my  beard  was  too  long;  and  by  a  third, 
that  water  would  improve  me.  I  took  these 
not  particularly  complimentary  hints,  with  the 
coolness  of  a  philosopher,  and  remained  wedded 
to  my  tub.  I  had  occasion  to  observe,  as  I  ex¬ 
amined  them  by  the  light  of  my  lantern,  that 
the  first  had  not  even  a  tub  at  home,  the  second 
wore  a  wig,  and  the  third  wore  more  dirt  than 
I  did — with  only  this  difference,  that  mine  was 
a  natural  color,  while  hers  was  a  tinge  of  red.. 
.  “  A  woman  farmer !”  exclaims  a  fair  reader 
with  lily  hands.  “The  world  has  outgrown 
that  idea.”  And  possibly  will  have  to  grow 
back  into  it  again.  The  only  patent  of  a  man’s 
capacity  for  a  given  sphere  of  toil,  is  the  fact 
that  he  fills  it,  and  tried  by  this  standard,  as  we 
have  seen  by  the  light  of  the  lantern,  there  are 
not  many  men  farmers. 

“Just  what  do  you  mean  by  a  farmer?”  asks 
Mr.  Higgings,  with  that  solemn  air  which  he 
puts  on  in  his  philosophic  moods.  Well,  not 
necessarily  a  dirt-begrimed  biped,  with  braw¬ 
ny  arms,  and  a  pair  of  palms  like  the  hide  of  a 
rhinoceros.  Such  are  to  be  found  in  large 
numbers  upon  the  plantations  of  the  South,  clad 
in  the  coarsest  material,  and  inured  to  the  hard¬ 
est  work  the  year  round,  chopping  wood,  roll¬ 
ing  logs,  ditching,  plowing,  hoeing,  and  harvest¬ 
ing.  Sex  excuses  no  work.  But  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  that  man,  or  woman,  should  do  any  of  these 
things  to  make  a  first  rate  farmer.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  a  mason  should  mix  his  own 
mortar,  or  shoulder  the  hod.  A  man  may  be  an 
architect  without  planing  the  boards,  framing 
the  timber,  or  driving  the  nails,  or  attending  to 
any  one  of  the  details  of  building.  A  general 
need  not  fire  cannon,  or  thrust  with  the  sword 
and  bayonet,  and  yet  he  may  be  well  versed  in 
the  art  of  war.  Strong  limbs  and  tough  mus¬ 
cles  do  not  constitute  a  farmer.  We  have 
enough  of  these  on  most  American  farms,  very 
good  in  their  place,  but  no  better  than  the  brute 
sinews  that  drive  the  mowers  and  reapers,  the 
rakes  and  drills,  the  cultivators,  and  hoes,  that 
are  doing  so  much  to  relieve  human  muscles,  or 
dispensing  with  them  altogether.  The  essential 
thing  about  farming  lies  in  the  to-ain,  a  region 
the  blinks  from  my  lantern  fail  to  illumine, 
which  perhaps  accounts  for  my  poor  success  in 
searching  for  a  farmer.  This  brain  I  imagine  is 
pretty  much  the  same  thing  in  man  and  woman. 


Philosophers  of  old  were  not  agreed  as  to  the 
question  of  sex  in  souls,  and  they  are  not  yet 
harmonized.  Whatever  difference  of  opinion 
may  exist  upon  this  point,  there  can  be  very  lit¬ 
tle  as  to  the  capacity  of  a  woman  to  grasp  the 
business  details  of  a  farm.  It  is  no  more  diffi¬ 
cult  than  many  things  which  she  does  manage 
with  aptness  and  entire  success. 

It  is  certainly  as  clever  a  thing  to  fit  out  a 
woman’s  wardrobe,  especially  if  it  be  a  fashion¬ 
able  one,  as  to  stock  a  farm.  She  does  this  to  a 
charm.  She  keeps  a  variety  store,  manages  a 
bakery;  sets  type,  binds  books,  writes  and  reads 
them,  sings,  paints,  and  makes  herself  immortal 
by  the  chisel.  Why  should  not  such  a  capable 
being  manage  a  farm  ? 

Mrs.  Grundy  has  done  it,  and  thus  answered 
the  question  for  her  sex.  She  is  a  near  neigh¬ 
bor  of  my  friend  Higgins,  who  has  figured 
somewhat  in  these  papers.  Higgins  poked  fun 
at  the  idea  of  her  farming,  when  she  commenced, 
said  he  should  as  soon  think  of  setting  a  woman . 
to  sail  one  of  his  ships.  But  he  has  experienced 
other  emotions  since,  as  she  has  frequently  beat¬ 
en  him  at  the  fairs,  and  last  year  got  the  prize 
for  the  premium  farm  in  the  county  where  Hig¬ 
gins  was  himself  .a  competitor.  To  do  my 
.neighbor  justice,  he  acquiesced  in  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  the  award. 

She  had  some  advantages  which  all  women 
have  not,  but  these  were  not  such  as  take  away 
from  the  substantial  merit  of  her  success.  She 
was  left  a  widow  with  six  children  at  the  age  of 
thirty,  upon  a  snug  dairy  farm,  well  stocked,  but 
not  more  than  half  paid  for.  She  might  sell, 
she  might  lease  the  farm,  or,  manage  it  herself. 
She  chose  the  latter,  and  people  well  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  parties  say  that  she  has  managed 
with  even  more  shrewdness  and  good  sense  than 
•Mr.  Grundy,  who  was  a  very  fair  farmer  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  popular  estimate.  She  had  to  learn 
some  things,  of  course.  What  sensible  man 
does  not,  in  every  department  of  human  effort, 
and  still  leaves  many  things  unlearned.  She  is 
an  excellent  judge  of  horses  and  cattle,  and 
would  make  a  better  decision  at  the  shows  than 
many  put  upon  record.  It  would  reform  a 
woman-hater  to  hear  her  discuss  the  fine  points 
of  her  favorite  carriage  horse,  and  the  perform¬ 
ances  of  her  grade  Devons  and  Ayrshires.  It  is 
womanly  to  paint  horses  and  cows,  why  not  to 
own  them,  and  to  manage  them  for  pleasure 
and  profit  ?  If  the  inquiry  is  not  hypercynical, 
is  not  a  well  dressed  woman  as  attractive  in  a 
green  meadow,  admiring  the  liquid  eyes  of  her 
grazing  heifer,  her  sleek  skin  and  swollen  ud¬ 
ders,  as  in  a  picture  gallery,  admiring  the  same 
things  upon  canvass  ?  A  woman’s  perceptions 
of  form  and  color  are,  upon  the  average,  as  good 
as  those  of  a  man.  Why  should  they  not  have 
their  training  upon  wool  on  the  sheep’s  back,  as 
well  as  upon  worsted  work  in  the  parlor?  Mrs. 
Grundy  was  never  able  to  discover  why,  and  she 
knows  a  Saxony  from  a  South-down,  and  is  not 
ashamed  of  her  knowledge.  In  the  ornament¬ 
ing  of  the  homestead,  she  has  greatly  improved 
upon  her  husband’s  management.  The  bushes 
have  disappeared  from  the  fences,  trees  are 
planted  by  the  road  side,  and  by  the  carriage 
drive  that  leads  to  the  house,  which  stands  on 
an  eminence  a  little  back  from  the  road.  The 
dwelling  and  barn  have  the  shelter  of  a  belt  of 
evergreens,  which  Mr.  Grundy  never  thought  of. 

The  result  of  her  thirty  years’  farming,  (for  she 
is  now  an  old  lady),  shows  that  she  has  under¬ 
stood  accounts,  and  kept  them.  The  farm  has 
been  paid  for,  greatly  improved,  and  adorned ; 
the  children  have  been  educated,  and  respecta¬ 


bly  settled  in  life,  as  the  result  of  her  enterprise. 
She  has  not  held  the  plow,  or  driven,  but  has 
seen  that  work  well  done.  She  has  understood 
men  and  women,  and  known  how  to  use  them 
wisely  for  her  purposes.  Mrs.  Grundy  is  a 
woman  of  faculty,  and  for  aught  we,  can  see, 
has  as  good  a  right  to  be  a  farmer  as  any  man. 
With  the  example  of  this  woman  before  him, 
the  views  of  Higgins  have  undergone  a  change. 


.  When  to  Sell  Hay. 

Most  of  our  farms  are  in  such  need  of  manure 
that  it  is  deemed  bad  husbandry  to  sell  hay,  and 
as  a  rule,  it  is  only  short  sighted  farmers  that 
part  with  it  at  any  price.  If  they  can  not  pay 
for  it  in  milk  and  beef  sold,  most  farmers  are 
certain  it  pays  in  making  manure.  With  some 
it  has  passed  into  a  proverb  that  “  he  that  sells 
hay  is  a  candidate  for  the  poor-house.”  Unless 
something  is  restored  to  the  land  in  the  place  of 
the  hay„it  is  pretty  certain  to  make  a  poor- 
house  of  the  farm. 

Here  lies  the  whole  secret  of  safety  in  selling 
this  crop.  The  meadows  must  be  kept  in  good 
heart,  and  if  it  is  not  done  by  hay  consumed 
upon  the  farm  it  must  be  by  some  other  process. 
Farmers  living  within  a  few  hours  of  a  good 
market  and  cheap  sources  of  manure,  can  sell 
hay  to  advantage.  The  team  that  carries  hay 
may  bring  back  a  load  of  manure.  The  farmer 
would  really  be  at  no  expense  for  carting,  for 
the  cart  would  otherwise  come  home  empty.  If 
the  manure  were  from  a  stable  of  grain-fed 
horses,  the  farm  would  be  a  gainer  by  the  ex¬ 
change.  Cities  and  villages  have  many  wastes 
that  are  cneap  sources  of  fertility,  and  where 
these  can  be  transported  without  much  expense 
it  will  do  to  sell  hay. 

Then  there  are  farms  upon  the  sea-board  and 
near  sea  ports,  that  may  safely  export  hajr. 
They  have  a  cheap  transit  for  their  hay,  and  an 
.inexhaustible  source  of  manure  in  the  fish  and 
weeds  which  the  sea  produces.  With  a  liberal 
use  of  these  fertilizers  a  farm  may  be  kept  up  to 
any  degree  of  fertility.  Farms  without  these  ad¬ 
vantages 'can  rarely  sell  hay  to  a  profit.  The 
exceptions  will  be  in  the  cases  of  farms  liberally 
supplied  with  muck  or  peat,  to  form  the  base  of 
composts,  or  those  furnished  with  streams  for 
irrigation.  Muck,  if  decomposed  with  lime  or 
ashes  or  fermented  with  any  kind  of  animal  ma¬ 
nure,  makes  an  excellent  top-dressing  for  mead¬ 
ows,  and  with  this,  the  soil  may  be  made  to 
yield  maximum  crops  of  hay. 

It  is  asserted  by  men  who  have  tried  it  for  years, 
that  meadows  may  be  kept  up  to  two  or  three 
tuns  of  hay  to  the  acre  by  irrigation  alone.  In 
lands  naturally  or  artificially  underdrained,  we 
have  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  this  position.  The 
productiveness  of  intervale  land,  where  there  is 
an  annual  overflow,  cbnfirms  this  position. 
Though  artificial  irrigation  is  little  practiced  in 
this  country,  the  few  examples  that  we  have  met 
with  confirm  the  correctness  of  this  position. 
We  have  little  doubt  that  a  brook,  flowing 
through  a  farm  of  sufficient  fall  to  be  available 
for  irrigation,  is  as  valuable  as  a  muck  mine. 
The  beauty  of  this  mode  of  fertilizing  is  that 
after  the  dams  are  built,  and  the  channels  pre¬ 
pared,  it  costs  nothing  to  keep  the  meadow's  fer¬ 
tile.  You  have  only  to  look  on  and  see  the 
grass  grow.  We  recently  visited  a  farm  cutting 
a  hundred  and  fifty  tuns  of  hay  for  this  market, 
where  water  did  the  principal  manuring.  As  the 
fields  have  gained  in  their  annual  yield  for  ten 
years,  it  may  safely  be  inferred  that  they  will 
yield  grass  abundantly  as  long  as  the  water  runs. 
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Shall  we  Cook  Food  for  Animals? 

Philosophically,  the  pro  and  con  of  this  question 
seem  about  equally  balanced ;  but  practically, 
when  done  upon  a  large  scale  with  the  best 
conveniences,  cooking  food  for  fattening  stock 
seems  to  have  gained  the  ascendancy. 

The  philosophical  arguments  against  feeding 
cooked  food  to  animals  are,  in  effect,  that  then- 
digestive  functions  are  naturally  adapted  to  un¬ 
cooked  food,  and  that  which  is  cooked  antici¬ 
pates  some  of  the  required  processes  of  diges¬ 
tion,  (passing  into  the  stomach  without  sufficient 
msalivation  and  not  inducing  a  sufficient  influx 
of  gastric  juices,  being  among  the  evils)  thus  un¬ 
balancing  the  powers  and  deranging  the  func¬ 
tions  of  digestion.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  con¬ 
tended  that  cooked  food  requires  less  saliva  and 
gastric  juice,  and  hence  saves  an  important 
draft  upon  the  system.  The  results  of  experi¬ 
ments  thus  far  seem  to  sustain  the  latter  pro¬ 
position.  Of  course  it  is  not  desirable  to 
gain  $20  worth  of  meat  at  the  expense  of  $15 
worth  of  labor  and  $5  worth  of  fuel,  but  if,  in  a 
larger  field  of  operations,  the  proportionate  cost 
of  labor  and  fuel  required  for  cooking  be  de¬ 
creased,  while  the  proportionate  gain  in  value 
of  meat  remains  the  same,  cooking  will  pay. 

A  correspondent  of  the  London  Gardeners’ 
Chronicle,  gives  his  experience  and  system  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “I  have  for  15  years  fatted  20  to  24  bul¬ 
locks,  and  24  pigs,  in  boxes.  My  plan  of  feeding 
lias  been  to  give  a  morning  feed,  comprising  about 
30  lbs.  of  turnips  sliced  as  thinly  as  possible, 
until  I  got  pulping  introduced,  and  then  pulped, 
and  very  thoroughly  mixed  with  chaff*  as  much 
as  the  animals  would  eat  up  clean.  At  mid-day 
the  allowance  of  cake,  commencing  with  2  lbs. 
per  head,  and  gradually  increased  up  to  6  lbs. 
per  head,  has  been  made  into  a  soup  with  water 
by  steam,  and  poured,  while  boiling,  over  chaff 
in  a  slate  cistern,  layer  by  layer,  until  this  was 
well  mixed  and  filled ;  when  full,  it  contains  a- 
feed  for  24  bullocks.  After  this  has  been  cov¬ 
ered  down  an  hour,  the  soup  has  been  absorbed, 
and  the  chaff  has  become  soft  and  mellow,  and, 
as  I  believe,  saves  the  animal  the  exertion  of  se¬ 
creting  an  extra  quantity  of  saliva  to  bring 
about  the  same  result.  The  morning  feed  of 
pulped  roots  and  chaff  is  repeated  in  the  even¬ 
ing.  I  have  adhered  to  this  system  because  I 
have  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
results.  I  have  fattened  upwards  of  300  bul¬ 
locks,  and  never  lost  one  from  first  to  last ;  they 
have  enjoyed,  I  may  almost  say,  invariable 
health,  for  veterinary  attendance  and  medicine 
occasionally,  would  not  amount  to  6rf.  per  head  i 
during  the  period  I  have  mentioned.  As  respects  i 
quality,  I  perhaps  need  only  say  that  the  same 
butchers,  from  a  distance,  make  their  appear¬ 
ance  at  the  farm  buildings,  about  the  same 
time  every  Spring,  from  whom  I  have  never 
heard  any  complaint  of  meat  shrinking  either 
in  the  pot  or  on  the  spit. 

The  pigs  have  been  fattened  on  carrots, 
steamed,  with  an  addition  of  meal  after  the  first 
month,  gradually  increased  from  2  lbs.  to  6  lbs. 
per  head.  The  apparatus  we  use  is  Nicholson’s 
(now  Ernies  &  Barford),  consisting  of  a  boiler 
in  the  center,  a  galvanized  iron  vessel  on  the 
left  hand  side  in  which  the  roots  are  steamed, 
and  another  on  the  right  hand  side  in  which  the 
wtke  is  converted  into  soup,  and  which  is  con- 
f.guous  to  the  slate  tank.  Adverting  to  Mr. 
Frere’s  proposition  in  reference  to  extra  cost  of 
attendance  and  fuel,  the  case  practically  stands 
thus  in  our  case :  The  attendance  of  one  man 
*  “  Chaff”  in  England  means  cut  straw  or  hay. 


and  a  boy  would  be  necessary  to  prepare  the 
roots,  incorporate  them  with  the  chaff,  feed,  lit¬ 
ter,  and  clean  the  stock  of  pigs  and  bullocks, 
whether  the  food  was  cooked  or  not.  They  per¬ 
form  the  entire  work,  the  chaff  only  being  pre¬ 
pared  for  them.  The  cooking  amounts  to  little 
more  than  lighting  the  fire  in  the  steaming  ap¬ 
paratus.  Then  as  to  the  cost  of  fuel,  we  find  the 
expenditure  to  average  5  lbs.  of  coal  per  diem, 
or  from  $12  to  $15  per  annum  for  46  animals.” 

This  writer  also  says  that  damaged  straw  and 
hay  are  rendered  sweet  and  as  valuable  as  any, 
by  the  boiling  process  necessary  to  the  soup, 
and  furthermore  that  the  mustard  seed  so  inva¬ 
riably  found  in  rape-cake,  rendering  it  high¬ 
ly  objectionable,  is  deprived  of  its  injurious 
qualities  by  the  same  heating  process. 


Experiments  in  Feeding  Stock. 

The  Highland  Agricultural  Society  of  Scot¬ 
land,  after  trying  a  series  of  experiments  with 
the  view  of  ascertaining  the  cheapest  cattle 
food,  published  the  results  in  their  Journal,  as 
follows :  Six  bullocks,  bred  upon  the  Society’s 
farm,  and  similar  in  appearance  and  aptness  to 
fatten,  were  divided  into  three  lots  of  two  each. 
They  were  fed  for  112  days  upon  Swedish  tur¬ 
nips  for  the  first  month,  turnips  and  mangel 
beets  the  second,  and  subsequently  mangels. 
Each  bullock  had  in  addition,  6  lbs.  low  meadow 
hay,  cut  into  chaff,  and  5  lbs.  oil  cake,  or  its 
equivalent  cost  in  other  materials  daily.  The 
result  showed  that  lot  No.  1,  fed  on  5  lbs.  oil 
cake  each  day  per  bullock,  together  with  the 
chaff  and  roots,  gained  637  lbs.  during  the  112 
days.  Lot  No.  2,  fed  on  the  roots  and  chaff, 
with  wheat  and  barley  meal,  costing  same  as 
the  oil  cake,  gained  669  lbs.  Lot  No.  3,  fed  as 
above,  substituting  bruised  linsted  for  the  oil 
cake,  gained  718  lbs.,  showing  that  the  linseed 
was  the  most  valuable,  and  the  oil  cake  the 
least  so.  Again,  the  average  increase  in  weight 
for  the  112  days,  was  337  lbs.,  and  taking  the 
cost  of  chaff,  oil  cake,  and  attendance,  into  con¬ 
sideration,  it  was  found  that  the  90  cwt.  of  roots 
consumed,  realized  49s.  CdL,  or  lls.,($2.75)  per  tun. 
This  is  quite  different  from  Alderman  Meclii’s 
opinion  of  roots,  in  his  crude  book,  “  How  to 
Farm  Profitably,”  in  which  he  says  that  the 
profits  of  twenty  acres  of  roots  all  went  into 
the  manure  heaps  of  the  “ungrateful  bullocks.” 


Keep  to  the  Left !— Meeting  Teams. 

Can  any  body  give  a  reason  for  the  custom 
prevalent  in  this  country,  of  requiring  carriages 
and  other  vehiplesto  “keep  to  the  right”  when 
meeting  each  other  on  the  highway?  We  no¬ 
ticed  that  in  England,  “keep  to  the  left”  is  the 
rule,  and  a  very  proper  custom  it  is,  for  this  rea¬ 
son  :  The  driver,  if  he  carry  and  use  a  whip, 
must  necessarily  sit  upon  the  right  side  of  the 
vehicle,  if  any  one  sit  with  him.  If  now  when 
passing  another  team,  he  keep  to  the  left ,  he  can 
readily  see  how  much  he  must  turn  out  to  avoid 
clashing  of  wheels.  The  same  is  the  case  with 
the  driver  whom  he  meets.  If  on  the  contrary, 
they  both  take  the  “right”  in  meeting,  they  can 
neither  of  them  see  the  wheels  coming  nearest 
together.  They  must  therefore  both  turn  out 
further  than  actually  needed,  or  run  the  risk  of 
clashing.  A  few  inches,  more  or  less,  in  a  nar¬ 
row  road,  or  in  a  crowded  city  street,  is  often 
of  much  importance.  A  moment’s  thought  will 
convince  any  one  that  “keeping  to  the  left”  is 
much  the  better  way.  In  some  States,  there  are 


laws  requiring  teams  upon  the  road  to  take  the 
right.  In  others  custom  regulates  the  matter. 
The  reason  we  have  given  above  is  sufficiently 
important  to  warrant  a  change  in  the  custom, 
and  in  the  laws  where  they  exist.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  proposes  that  the  change  be  in¬ 
augurated  without  delay.  It  may  seem  odd,  or 
left  handed,  but  that  is  all  a  mere  fancy,  while 
many  a  clash  and  crash,  and  much  inconveni¬ 
ence  would  be  avoided  by  the  proposed  change. 


Pulling  at  the  Halter. 


To  cure  this  bad  habit,  some  recommend  hitch¬ 
ing  a  rope  to  the  horse’s  tail  or  hind  leg,  then  to 
tie  him  to  a  post,  in  such  a  way  that,  when  he 
pulls  he  will  be  thrown  down,  or  at  least  be 
made  very  uncomfortable.  A  subscriber  pre¬ 
fers  this:  “First,  get  an  extra  strong  halter, 
and  hitch  him  to  an  outer  limb  of  an  apple  tree. 
Now,  gently  tease  him,  and  provoke  him  to  pull. 
The  branch  will  yield,  but  still  hold  him  fast. 
Tease  him  again  and  again,  until  he  finds  that 
he  can  not  break  his  halter  or  effect  any  thing 
but  his  own  discomfort.  Repeat  weekly  until 
the  lesson  is  thoroughly  learned,  and  he  will  at 
length  cease  to  pull  when  tied  to  a  post.” 


Breaking  Colts. 

There  has  been  great  progress  in  this  respect 
within  a  few  years,  owing  mainly  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  horse.  It  is 
now- generally  conceded  that  he  can  appreciate 
kindness  and  consideration,  and  that  harsh  and 
brutal  treatment  render  him,  (as  well  as  chil¬ 
dren,)  retaliatory,  and  disobedient  when  not  un¬ 
der  fear  of  the  whip ;  and  all  cplt-breakers 
should  ever  hear  this  in  mind.  The  opposite 
extreme  of  laxness  in  discipline  should  also  be 
guarded  against.  A  person,  to  be  capable  or 
managing  either  a  horse  or  a  child,  must  be  firm 
and  persevering,  but  not  harsh  and  revengeful. 

He  must  first  conquer  and  control  the  animal, 
part  of  his  own  nature,  before  he  is  capable  of 
properly  breaking  a  colt.  Great  patience  and 
perseverance  are  required  to  quiet  his  natural 
fears,  and  satisfy  him  that  you  intend  him  no 
-'harm.  All  movements  about  him  should  be 
moderate  and  judicious.  The  hand  should  first 
be  gradually  brought  in  contact  with  his  nose, 
as  should  every  thing  else  new  to  him,  because 
his  nose  is  his  instrument  for  testing  whatever  is 
harmless.  What  wonder  that  when  suddenly 
seized  or  pounced  upon,  he  exerts  himself  to  , 
get  away?  How  can  he  know  that  the  hal¬ 
ter  is  not  a  contrivance  to  take  his  life  ?  What  ’ 
need  is  there  of  giving  him  such  a  terrible  fright,  j 
causing,  as  it  often  does,  a  trembling  in  every  . 
limb?  Besides  the  inhumanity  of  such  treat- 
ment,  there  is  great  danger  that  he  will  injure  ,} 
himself,  or  break  away,  and  thus  be  encouraged  •* 
in  future  attempts  to  free  himself  from  restraint. 

Anything  that  the  horse  can  touch  with  his 
nose  without  being  harmed,  he  does  not  fear. 
Therefore  the  hand,  the  halter,  girth,  blanket,  $ 
saddle,  harness,  umbrella,  buffalo  robe,  or  what-  i 
ever  is  to  be  brought  in  close  proximity  to  him, 
should  first  be  “introduced”  to,  and  touched 
by  that  sensitive  organ.  A  knowledge  of 
these  important  facts,  as  we  learned  by  at¬ 
tending  a  course  of  his  lectures,  is  the  main  se-  j 
cret  of  Rarey’s  success  in  horse-taming.  His 
strap  method  of  throwing  horses  is  useful  only  * 
in  cases  of  aggravated  ill-temper,  and  such  * 
cases  are  usually,  the  result  of  mismanagement,  k 

Cases  are  few  in  which  colts  may  not  be  If 
speedily  and  effectually  broken  by  following  the 
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i,  Plainly  implied  by  the  above  fi 


to  ride  them.  We  have  heard  it  1 


it  upon  and  fat. 


:1  cart  loads  of  manure.  I 
ply  paid  me  fort 
n  of  having  my 


ne  dismounted ;  aiterwara  turn  mm  loose  ana 
let  him  satisfy  himself  that  it  can  not  be  got  Ul 
off,  and  that  it  will  not  hurt  him.  Thus  the 
danger  of  any  person  being  injured  will  be 


i  and  Letting  of 


in  his  early  years,  would  saven 
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way  for  neat  cattle  to  draw,  is  by  the  head.  He 


i  of  them.  They 


h  to  allow  it  to  beu 


draught  would  have  a  tendency,  as  the  neck  is 


UCttU  SU  LllcLb  bile  1111C  U1  uiaugllb  will  UC  clb  bUclb 

angle  where  ox  and  weight  are  upon  a  level; 
it  is  this  tendency  in  a  yoke  (of  getting  the  neck 
and  head  down),  that  help  to  make  the  beasts 
pant  and  blow  on  a  hot  day,  at  the  rate  they  do. 

If  you  now  place  a  leather  collar  upon  his 
shoulders,  and  let  it  fit  nicely,  you  will  at  once 
see  an  improvement.  He  will  carry  his  head  up 
to  a  corresponding  hight,  where  he  can  get 
plenty  of  fresh  air,  and  prevent  it  interfering 
with  his  legs.  His  head  is  free  to  balance  him¬ 
self,  and  swing  to  the  motion  of  his  body. 
With  this  collar  you  would,  of  course,  need 


the  point.  Have  any  of  our  r< 


Making  Pigs  Pay  their  Board. 


My  plan  is  as  follows:  Immediately 
edge  of  the  floor,  which  is  tight,  I  1 


pings  of  the  pen. 
i  a  stratum  of  a 


;e  worth  only  $2  or  $3  each.  Those  prices 
e  paid  by  intelligent^  men,  looking  to  the 

the  prices  were  governed  by  the  demand 


afford  to  pay  $30  to  $50  or  more  for  the  use  ot 


the  pleasure  of  e 


Of  the  value  of  the  South-Downs,  and  of  Mr. 


We  were  glad  to  find  at  the  sale,  men  from  dif- 
>wy  feren't  parts  of  the  country.  The  list  of  pur¬ 
chasers  below  will  show  that  the  forty  nine 

12  have  gone  to  Pennsylvania ;  11  to  New-York ; 
9  to  Illinois;  8  to  Ohio;  5  to  New-Jersey ;  2  to 


ighout  the  year.  If  we  remember  rig! 
s  Webb,  when  in  the  business,  let  out  a 


m?twt  madi/°r  the 


N°- Sissons’ EsqiK01''”“dam  ^  “Frank”:  T°  A'  „„ 

N°-  j u’dieiln^SS 1 ‘ze’';-iaVn  •“"«  «  »<>■ » ••  To$0-  Q0 

-  ,-60;.  TO^.50 
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T  H  E  F  U  C  H  S  I  A — Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


The  increasing  demand  for  house-plants  that 
grow  well  without  scientific  care,  and  bloom 
profusely  for  a  long  period,  has  brought  the 
Fuchsia,  (often  styled  “  Ladies’  Ear-Drop,”)  in¬ 
to  high  favor.  Among  its  several  varieties  are 
those  which  flower  both  in  Winter  and  Summer. 
Chili,  and  the  region  of  the  Andes,  have  the 
honor  of  originating  this  class  of  plants.  The 
first  wild  flower  discovered  was  scarlet,  but  by 
patient  hybridization,  upward  of  one  hundred 
varieties  of  other  colors  and  shades  and  form, 
have  been  produced.  The  aim  of  the  hybridizer 
is  to  reach  a  certain  standard  of  excellence, 
which  consists  in  having  the  sepals  reflexed 
back  to  the  stem  or  tube  of  the  flower,  and  the 
corolla  well  expanded.  In  respect  to  colors, 
tastes  differ.  Some  prefer  white  sepals  and 
crimson  or  rose  corollas ;  others,  purple  corol¬ 
las  and  crimson  sepals ;  others,  white  corollas 
and  crimson  sepals.  Some  have  a  special  fancy 
for  single  flowers,  others  for  double.  The  field 
of  selection  is  large  enough  to  suit  every  taste. 

The  number  of  Winter-blooming  Fuchsias  is 
not  large.  Perhaps  the  very  best  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  is  the  well-known  Speciosa ,  with  its  rosy 


white  sepals  and  crimson  corolla.  After  this, 
may  be  named,  Eero,  Serratifolia,  Diademe  de 
Flore,  Snow-Drop,  and  Prince  of  Orange. — To  have 
them  bloom  well,  pot  them  in  large  crocks,  hav¬ 
ing  good  drainage,  and  filled  with  a  porous  soil 
composed  of  sand,  leaf-mold,  old  rotted  manure, 
and  common  earth,  in  equal  quantities.  For 
the  best  effect,  they  should  be  trained  to  a  single 
stem  two  or  three  feet  high,  with  the  branches 
hanging  from  the  upper  part  in  graceful  pen¬ 
dants.  Keep  the  temperature  between  60° 
and  70°  by  day,  and  not  below  40°  by  night, 
supplying  the  roots  with  an  abundance  of  wa¬ 
ter;  keep  the  air  of  the  room  as  moist  as  may 
be,  and  there  will  be  no  lack  of  blossoms.  On 
the  opening  of  Spring,  set  them  out  in  some  re¬ 
tired  corner  to  rest,  and  to  become  vigorous  for 
another  Winter’s  work.  About  the  first  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  re-pot  them  in  soil  such  as  we  have  be¬ 
fore  mentioned,  cutting  them  back  somewhat  se¬ 
verely  ;  keep  them  a  week  or  two  in  the  shade, 
and  well  watered  until  they  have  become  re¬ 
established  ;  then  bring  them  into  the  house. 

Summer  blooming  varieties  are  to  be  treated  in 
a  similar  way,  as  to  soil,  pruning,  etc.  In  Win¬ 


ter,  keep  them  under  the  stage  of  a  green-house, 
or  in  a  dry  cellar.  It  is  a  great  mistake,  not 
seldom  practised,  to  set  out  the  plants  in  Sum¬ 
mer,  in  a  sunny  situation.  To  preserve  the  fo¬ 
liage  fresh,  and  to  maintain  an  abundant  and 
long-continued  bloom,  they  require  a  partially 
shaded  aspect,  such  as  the  north  side  of  a  house, 
or  a  sheltered  piazza,  or  the  stage  of  a  green¬ 
house,  taking  care  to  have  the  glass  well  cov¬ 
ered  with  whiting,  or  darkened  by  awnings. 

As  to  the  best  varieties,  tastes  will  differ;  but 
the  following  are  undeniably  good  sorts :  Prince 
Albert,  Wonderful,  Duchess  of  Lancaster,  Flor¬ 
ence  Nightingale,  Spectabilis,  (this  is  styled 
by  Dr.  Lindley,  “the  Queen  of  Fuchsias,”) 
Psyche,  Princess  Royal,  Emperor  Napoleon. 

An  amateur  hands  us  the  following:  “For 
twelve  first  rate  Fuchsias,  take  these:  Ariel, 
Clio,  King,  Prince  Arthur,  having  light  colors 
with  purple  or  red  corollas ;  Alpha,  Glory,  Hen- 
dersonii,  Omega,  Perfection,  President,  Prince 
Albert — scarlet  colors,  with  crimson,  purple,  or 
blue  corollas ;  Queen  Victoria,  red,  with  white 
center  or  corolla.  Give  me  these  dozen  varie¬ 
ties  in  my  garden,  and  I  care  for  none  beside." 


1862. 
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Propagating  Grape  Vines. 

At.  this  season  of  the  year,  many  thoughts  are 
directed  to  this  subject,  and  many  inquiries 
made  of  those  who  are  supposed  to  understand 
it.  A  special  interest  has  of  late  been  awakened 
in  it  because  of  the  superior  excellence  of  the 
newer  varieties,  and  of  their  profitableness  for 
market.  We  will  now  describe  several  differ¬ 
ent  methods,  leaving  the  reader  to  choose  be¬ 
tween  them. 

LAYERING. 

This  is  the  surest,  and  in  some  respects  the 
best.  The  common  way  is  to  bend  down,  early 
in  the  season,  a  cane  of  last  year’s  growth,  dig 
out  a  trench  three  inches  deep,  and  as  long  as 
the  cane,  peg  down  the  shoot  by  short  pins,  and 
cover  it  with  earth.  Spread  a  few  leaves,  or 
short  grass,  over  the  surface,  to  keep  the  ground 
moist.  Roots  will  form  all  along  the  cane,  and 
from  the  strongest  buds  shoots  will  spring  up. 
In  Autumn,  the  cane  may  be  severed  from  the 
parent  vine,  and  may  be  cut  into  as  many  parts 
as  there  are  shoots  with  roots. 

When  it  is  desired  to  get  as  many  new  vines 
as  possible,  a  better  way  is  to  let  the  cane  lie  on 
the  top  of  the  ground  until  early  Summer,  until 
shoots  have  pushed  six  or  eight  inches  from 
every  eye,  then  peg  it  down  in  a  shallow  trench, 
and  cover  it  with  soil.  Roots  will  soon  strike 
out  at  the  base  of  every  young  shoot,  and  we 
shall  be  quite  sure  to  get  as  many  new  vines  as 
we  have  eyes.  If  the  vine  is  old,  and  has  been 
trained  so  high  that  canes  cannot  easily  be  lay¬ 
ered,  resort  may  be  had  to  the  following  pro¬ 
cess.  Take  a  large  flower  pot,  draw  a  side  grape 
shoot  up  through  the  hole  at  the  bottom,  fill 
the  pot  with  sandy  loam,  and  hang  it  to  a  stiff 
branch  above,  or  to  a  hbok  on  the  frame. 
The  cane  should  have  the  bark  scarred  near  the 
base  of  a  bud  in  the  lower  part  of  the  pot.  This 
will  favor  the  emission  of  roots.  Keep  the 
ground  moist  by  frequent  waterings,  and  a  new 
plant  will  soon  be  formed.  Cut  off  the  cane 
below  the  pot,  in  Autumn,  and  the  work  is  done. 

CUTTINGS. 

These  are  of  two  sorts,  the  long  cutting  for 
planting  in  the  open  ground,  and  the  short, 
for  starting  in  hot-beds.  The  long  cutting 
should  contain  two  or  three  buds,  the.  wood 
should  be  ripe  and  strong,  and  the  buds  plump. 
Taken  off  at  the  fall  or  winter  pruning,  they 
are  easily  preserved  in  a  bank  of  earth  out  of 
doors,  or  in  a  cool  part  of  the  cellar.  Each 
cutting  should  have  a  bud  close  to  the  base,  and 
if  there  is  a  piece  of  the  old,  or  last  year’s  wood 
attached,  it  will  be  more  sure  to  strike  well. 

In  planting,  choose  soil  of  a  sandy  loam,  not 
a  stiff  clay,  and  not  wet.  If  it  is  very  sandy, 
the  cuttings  will  be  apt  to  dry  up  in  mid-sum¬ 
mer.  If  the  land  is  cold  and  stiff,  work  in  a 
little  sand,  especially  in  the  part  occupied  by  the 
base  of  the  cuttings. 

Suppose  we  have  a  hundred  or  more  cuttings : 
we  will  begin  the  work  by  spading  up  the 
ground,  and  putting  it  in  the  best  condition. 
Level  it  down  handsomely,  draw  a  garden  line 
across  the  patch  on  one  side,  and  cut  out  a 
trench  one  foot  deep.  Set  the  cuttings  in  ob¬ 
liquely  ;  if  set  perpendicular,  the  lower  buds,  be¬ 
ing  so  far  from  the  heat  and  air  of  the  surface, 
will  rot  off  without  forming  roots.  The  lower 
bud  should  not  be  deeper  in  the  soil  than  six  or 
eight  inches.  The  upper  bud  should  be  just  on 
the  surface ;  if  higher  up  in  the  air,  the  cane  is 
apt  to  dry  up.  The  cuttings  being  in  place,  fill 
up  the  trench  and  level  off  smooth.  Proceed 


in  the  same  way  with  other  rows,  until'  the  cut¬ 
tings  are  all  planted,  leaving  a  space  of  eighteen 
inches  or  two  feet  between  the  rows  for  conven¬ 
ient  cultivation  through  the  Summer.  If  the 
season  is  very  dry,  mulch  between  the  rows. 

SINGLE-EYE  CUTTINGS. 

These  are  employed  chiefly  in  the  propagation 
of  choice  varieties, where  the  vineyardist  can  not 
afford  to  use  so  much  wood  as  is  required  in  the 
long  cutting,  and  where  it  is  wished  to  make  a 
little  wood  go  a  great  way.  These  cuttings,  or 
more  properly  buds,  are  prepared  by  taking  a 
single  one,  with  an  inch  of  wood  on  each 
side  of  it,  and  splitting  off  nearly  half  of  the 
wood  underneath  the  bud.  This  last  operation 
facilitates  the  striking.  The  buds  are  then  set 
out  in  a  gentle  hot-bed,  about  half  an  inch  deep, 
or  in  pots  or  boxes  plunged  in  a  hot-bed.  The 
latter  method  is  generally  most  successful.  They 
should  then  be  regularly  watered  and  ventilated 
until  the  young  vines  are  hardened  off  enough 
to  be  removed  to  the  open  air.  Experienced 
propagators  prefer  this  method  to  any  other.  It 
not  only  saves  a  great  deal  of  wood,  but,  as  each 
new  plant  retains  only  a  trifle  of  the  substance 
of  the  parent  vine,  it  is  almost  as  truly*a  new 
vine  in  its  constitution  as  one  raised  from  seed. 
We  only  add  that  if  these  eyes  start  well,  they 
will  become  fine  little  plants  the  first  season.  It 
is  better,  however,  to  set  them  out  in  nursery 
rows  until  the  second  year,  before  a  final  planting. 

GRAFTING  GRAPE  VINES. 

Another  method  sometimes  used  for  propagat¬ 
ing  the  vine  is  grafting.  Old  vines  of  an  inferior 
sort  may  thus  be  made  over  new,  in  one  or  two 
seasons.  Wild  vines  may  be  dug  up  from  the 
roadsides  and  grafted  in  the  Winter,  and  set  out 
in  the  Spring.  These  soon  make  strong  plants. 


Protection  of  Young  Trees  in  Winter. 

So  many  are  the  losses  every  year  from  the 
effects  of  Winter,  that  this  subject  is  worthy  of 
special  mention  as  the  trying  season  approaches. 
A  few  words  of  precaution  are  needed  now : 

There  are  many  considerations  in  favor  of 
fall-planting.  One  has  usually  a  better  lot  of 
trees  to  select  from  at  the  nurseries,  than  in 
the  Spring.  If  set  out  early,  the  wounded  roots 
become  calloused,  and  ready  to  emit  new  roots 
in  the  Spring:  they  may  even  begin  to  form 
roots  in  the  Fall.  They  are  fairly  in  their  new 
quarters  at  the  very  opening  of  Spring,  and 
ready  to  start  at  the  first  beginning  of  warm 
weather.  Fall  planting  saves  much  time  for 
other  work  in  Spring,  which  is  always  a  busy 
season.  In  the  Fall,  the  ground  is  warm,  com¬ 
paratively  dry,  and  easy  and  pleasant  to  work. 

It  can  not  be  doubted  that  the  hardiest  trees, 
such  as  apples  and  forest-trees,  may  be  set  out 
in  Autumn  to  the  best  advantage.  But  those 
slightly  tender — such  as  cherries,  some  kinds  of 
pears  and  shade  trees — if  taken  up  in  the  Fall, 
should  be  “heeled  in,”  and  protected  for  the 
Winter.  They  will  then  be  in  the  best  possible 
condition  for  planting  out  in  the  Spring.  And 
here  is  the  way  of  doing  it.  On  receiving  the 
bundle  of  trees  from  the  nursery,  choose  a  dry 
and  partially  sheltered  corner  of  the  garden  or 
orchard,  lay  open  a  trench  about-  a  foot  deep, 
sloping  it  off  on  one  side,  and  making  a  hillock 
on  that  side  for  the  trunks  and  branches  to  rest 
on.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  this  trench  is 
made  where  no  water  will  stand  in  it.  Now 
lay  the  roots  along  in  the  trench  as  closely  to¬ 
gether  as  possible,  the  limbs  resting  on  the  bank 
of  earth.  Cover  the  roots  a  foot  deep,  making 


a  mound  over  them  to  shed  water.  Let  also  the 
trunks  be  slightly  covered,  for  full  half  their 
length.  It  is  well  to  lay  a  few  evergreen  bows 
over  the  branches;  cornstalks  may  be  used, 
though  in  moderation,  or  they  will  attract  mice. 
As  soon  as  Spring  opens,  remove  all  covering, 
shorten  in  the  branches,  and  plant. 

For  trees  planted  within  a  year  or  .two 
past,  a  slight  Winter  protection  is  important,  at 
least  in  exposed  places  at  the  north.  The  roots 
of  such  trees  are  yet  small,  and  have  not  recov 
ered  from  the  shock  of  removal.  The  main 
thing  required  is  to  cover  the  entire  body  ol 
roots  with  a  few  inches  of  extra  soil.  If  coarse 
manure  is  at  hand,  use  that,  and  it  will  answer 
the  double  purpose  of  protection  and  enrich¬ 
ment.  In  Spring,  let  the  manure  be  worked  into 
tlie  soil.  Wherever  there  is  danger  from  mice, 
a  conical  bank  of  earth,  about  a  foot  high,  should 
be  made  around  the  stem  of  every  newly  plant 
ed  tree,  removing  it  early  in  Spring. 

A  Paying  Investment— Plant  Trees. 

For  how  much  money  would  you  cut  down 
the  fruit  and  shade  trees  on  your  farm  ?  Every 
owner  will,  in  reply,  name  a  sum  far  above  the 
cost  of  planting  and  raising  them.  This  proves 
conclusively  that  tree  planting  will  pay.  We 
know  of  no  more  certain  way  to  increase  the 
market  price  and  the  salableness  of  a  farm,  than 
by  stocking  it  with  trees.  The  satisfaction  to  be 
derived  from  abundance  of  fruit  and  shade,  the 
attractiveness  thereby  given  to  the  Home ,  and  its 
good  influence  upon  the  family  circle,  these  can 
hardly  be  estimated  in  dollars  and  cents. 

Now  is  the  time  to  make  this  richly  paying 
investment.  Commence  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
dwelling.  The  peaches,  cherries,  and  other 
stone  fruits,  and  tender  trees,  will  be  better  left 
until  next  Spring.  For  apples,  pears,  and  de¬ 
ciduous  shade  trees,  the  best  time  is  when  the 
frost  has  nearly  stripped  them  of  leaves.  They 
become  well  settled  in  their  places  during  Win¬ 
ter,  and  are  ready  to  commence  growth  when 
Spring  opens.  A  few  essential  points  need  at¬ 
tention  in  transplanting.  Large  trees  may  be 
successfully  transplanted  by  using  extra  care, 
but  it  is  generally  far  preferable  to  take  those  of 
only  a  few  years’  growth.  In  a  few  years  they 
will  outstrip  those  of  larger  size,  and  be  of  better 
shape,  as  they  need  little  pruning  when  removed. 

When  taking  them  up,  use  great  care  not  to 
injure  the  roots,  particularly  the  smaller  fibers; 
these  draw  most  of  the  nourishment  taken  from 
the  soil.  All  injured  roots  should  be  pared 
smooth;  they  will  then  heal  more  quickly. 
The  better  the  soil  is  made  before  planting  the 
trees,  the  more  speedy  and  thrifty  will  be  the 
growth.  It  is  essential  not  only  that  a  few  feet 
immediately  around  the  trunk  be  enriched,  but 
that  the  whole  area  where  the  roots  are  to  ex¬ 
tend  should  be  in  good  condition.  If  the  loca¬ 
tion  be  wet,  draining  must  be  resorted  to,  or  all 
other  labor  will  be  mostly  wasted;  the  trees 
will  drag  out  a  short  and  profitless  existence. 

Make  the  holes  large  enough  to  allow  of  spread¬ 
ing  the  roots  to  their  full  length,  and  lay  them 
all  out  in  the  direction  of  growth.  Set  the  trees 
at  the  same  depth  as  they  originally  grew. 

If  an  orchard  is  to  be  set  out,  the  following 
simple  contrivance  (republished  from  a  former 
volume,)  will  enable  a  person  to  place  them  in 
exact  rows.  It  is  merely  a  strip  of  board,  about 
eight  feet  long,  with  an  opening  from  one  side 
to  the  center,  large  enough  to  admit  any  tree  to 
be  planted,  and  having  also  a  hole,  say  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  near  each  end.  It  is  used  thus : 
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Tlie  ground  having  been  staked  out  in  the  usual 
manner,  the  board  is  placed  with  the  center 
opening  over  a  stake.  Now  insert  two  small 
pins  in  the  ground,  through  the  openings  in  the 
end,  and  lift  the  board,  leaving  the  pins  in  the 
earth.  Next  dig  the  hole,  and  when  completed, 
replace  the  board  over  the  end  pins.  The  open¬ 
ing  in  the  center  shows  the  exact  place  tlie  stake 
occupied,  and  the  trunk  of  the  tree  being  intro¬ 
duced  through  the  side  opening,  will  be  held 
in  the  same  place,  while  the  hole  is  being  filled, 
thus  greatly  facilitating  the  work. 

In  planting  fruit  trees  near  the  house,  avoid 
setting  them  near  fences.  Besides  the  tempta¬ 
tion  offered  to  climbers, -and  passers  on  the  high¬ 
way,  much  fruit  will  be  lost  by  falling  and  be¬ 
ing  bruised  upon  the  fence.  Let  such  places  be 
occupied  by  tall-growing  deciduous  shade  trees, 
as  the  maple  and  elm.  Evergreens  may  come 
next,  then  the  fruits  near  the  house,  where  they 
may  be  seen  to  best  advantage  by  the  occupants. 


Pears  in  the  Northwest. 

Mr.  C.  D.  Bragdon  gives  in  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  a  lengthy  pear  talk  from  the  or¬ 
chard  of  R.  Douglass,  who  has  1000  to  1400 
trees,  half  of  them  in  bearing,  at  Waukegan, 
Ill.,  on  the  shores  of  lake  Michigan,  40  miles 
north  of  Chicago.  By  the  way,  this  is  in  what 
is  being  designated  as  the  “North-Western 
Fruit  Belt,”  embracing  northern  Ohio  and  Indi¬ 
ana,  southern  Michigan  and  Illinois.  Wes¬ 
tern  New- York  might  also  be  included,  and,  in 
fact,  the  whole  of  the  country  bordering  upon 
the  great  lakes,  and  lying  between  41°  and  43°, 
which  takes  in  the  southern  peninsula  of  Cana¬ 
da  West.  The  great  pear-growing  region  of 
Boston  and  vicinity,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  is  in 
the  same  latitude. 

Returning  to  Northern  Illinois,  we  find  Wau¬ 
kegan  bidding  fair  to  rival  Boston  in  pear  cul¬ 
ture.  The  soil  varies  from  a  stiff  clay  to  a  deep 
sandy  gravel.  Mr.  D.  speaks  at  length  upon 
the  different  varieties,  from  which  we  extract 
the  following :  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey — nothing 
equal  to  it  on  the  quince,  upon  which  I  would 
grow  it  altogether ;  bears  heavily  every  year, 
and  still  grows  well ;  have  30  to  40  trees  in  every 
variety  of  soil  and  situation.  I  would  rather 
grow  the  Bartlett  on  pear  than  on  quince,  is  not 
very  hardy,  but  when  headed  low,  it  endures  hard 
winters  here  very  well.  It  brings  the  highest 
price  in  market,  and  is  a  pear  everybody  should 
grow,  but  will  not  thrive  in  very  exposed  situa¬ 
tions.  A  dwarf  Bartlett,  ten  years  from  the 
bud,  was  loaded  down  with  fruit.  Vicar  of 
Winlcjield  succeeds  poorly  as  standard  or  dwarf.- 
It  does  not  fruit,  neither  does  the  Duchesse  d'An- 
gouleme.  The  Buffum  is  a  fair  pear,  a  good  grow¬ 
er,  and  productive,  but  does  not  come  into  bear¬ 
ing  very  young.  Belle  de  Bruxelles,  is  a  great 
bearer,  fruit  large  and  handsome,  but  worthless. 
Rostiezer  is  a  good  summer  pear,  and  a  fair  bear¬ 
er.  Belle  Lucrative  is  a  good  bearer  on  both 
pear  and  quince,  and  the  trees  are  hardy.  I 
think  a  great  deal  of  the  Canandaigua,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  upright  growth  and  fine  foliage. 
Onondaga,  or  Swan's  Orange,  docs  not  prove 
quite  first  rate,  but  is  a  good  bearer  and  hardy ; 
it  succeeds  on  both  pear  and  quince,  though 
liable  to  overbear  on  the  latter.  Seckel  killed 
some  during  the  hard  winter,  but  will  probably 
be  a  good  tree  here  on  both  stocks.  It  is  full  of 
fruit.  Glout  Morceau  is  a  good  winter  pear  on 
quince  ;  it  comes  late  into  bearing,  but  yields 
well ;  is  hardy,  and  sells  well,  ripening  in  Jan¬ 
uary  and  February.  Beurre  Biel  is  an  uncertain 


bearer,  not  to  be  depended  upon.  Doyenne  d'Ete 
is  a  good  summer  pear,  very  productive,  and  a 
regular  bearer.  Tyson,  good  on  pear  and  quince, 
is  rather  late  in  coming  into  bearing,  but  prom¬ 
ises  well.  I  can  not  do  the  Flemish  Beauty  jus¬ 
tice  ;  “  it  bears  early  and  often,  and  all  the  time” 
as  a  standard.  There  are  hundreds  of  bushels 
growing  about  here.  Every  tree  is  loaded,  and 
this  variety  is  considered  the  standard  pear  for 
the  West— hardy  and  always  productive.  The 
Flemish  Beauty  on  pear,  and  Louise  Bonne  on 
quince,  may  be  emphatically  recommended,  and 
a  bushel  of  either  sort  can  be  raised  as  soon,  as 
easily,  and  as  surely,  as  a  bushel  of  apples,  any¬ 
where  that  apples  will  grow.  This  has  been 
demonstrated  in  a  hundred  localities,  and  can  be 
relied  on.  Such  is  the  experience  of  Mr.  Doug¬ 
lass  at  the  West.  In  regard  to  the  sureness  of 
the  pear  crop,  Mr.  W m.  S.  Carpenter,  a  success¬ 
ful  pear  grower  of  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  who 
chanced  to  hear  us  read  the  proof  of  the  above, 
remarked  that  he  would  rather  raise  a  bushel  of 
pears  than  apples,  considering  them  a  more  cer¬ 
tain  as  well  as  a  more  profitable  fruit. 


Pruning  Trees  at  time  of  Transplanting. 

Here  is  a  mooted  point,  with  something  to  be 
said  on  both  sides.  Certain  theorists  declare 
that  a  tree  should  not  be  pruned  at  the  time  of 
transplanting,  because  it  needs  the  branches  to 
elaborate  material  for  new  roots.  The  roots  are 
weakened  just  in  proportion  as  the  top -is  di¬ 
minished.  Leave  on  the  tops,  it  is  said,  until 
the  roots  are  partly  restored,  then  (say,  the  year 
after  removal,)  give  the  top  a  moderate  pruning. 
That  a  tree  closely  pruned  looks  bad,  no  one  will 
deny.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  replied,  every 
newly  dug  tree  has  many  of  its  roots  cut  off  or 
mangled,  and  we  must  diminish  the  top  in  order 
to  maintain  the  balance  of  parts :  otherwise,  the 
superabundant  branches  will  pump  the  feeble 
roots  dry.  With  care  a  tree  may  be  transplant¬ 
ed,  without  pruning;  but  experience  shows  that 
one  suitably  shortened-in  will  recover  from  the 
shock  of  removal,  and  make  a  more  vigorous 
growth  in  three  years  than  one  not  pruned.  If 
small  trees  are  taken  up  with  care,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  set  out  in  the  same  garden,  they  may  re¬ 
quire  little  or  no  shortening-in.  This  is  often 
done  by  nurserymen.  But  trees  taken  up  in 
haste,  and  in  the  rough,  bungling  way  often 
practised,  and  then  exposed  to  sun  and  wind, 
one,  two,  or  more  days,  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  live  without  vigorous  pruning.  Better  prune 
at  this  time,  and  seldom  use  the  knife  afterward. 


Upright  Trees. 

When  crooked,  lop-sided,  leaning  trees  are 
seen  in  a  wild  forest,  we  call  them  picturesque, 
and  let  it  go.  But  -when  we  see  them  in  a  neigh¬ 
bor’s  orchard,  (or  our  own),  or  by  the  roadside, 
or  in  a  lawn,  we  say  somebody  is  to  blame,  for 
generally  it  comes  from  sheer  neglect.  As  to 
leaning  trees,  the  history  is  something  like  this: 
when  first  transplanted  from  the  nursery  or  the 
woods,  they  are  straight  and  tall.  They  are  set 
out  in  exposed  places,  and  not  being  staked  and 
tiedbup,  they  soon  get  out  of  the  perpendicular. 
This  is  not  to-  be  wondered  at,  considering  the 
smallness  of  the  roots,  and  the  softness  of  the 
soil.  It  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  prevent  this. 
Let  every  newly  planted  tree  be  staked  and  tied 
up,  using  broad  and  soft  bands  to  prevent  chaf¬ 
ing  the  bark.  Or,  in  the  lack  of  stakes  and 
bands,  use  heaps  of  stones  laid  over  the  roots  on 
the  windy  side,  which  will  ballast  them.  In  case 


a  tree  gets  thrown  over,  it  can  be  righted  up  by 
loosening  the  earth  about  the  roots,  and  then 
drawing  it  up  and  fastening  it  to  a  stout  stake. 
If  it  has  stood  leaning  for  several  years,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  vise  an  ax  on  one  or  two  obsti¬ 
nate  roots.  But  by  all  means  get  every  tree  up 
Straight  and  then  keep  it  up. 


A  Talk  on  House  Plants. 

None  can  deny  the  pleasantness  of  house- 
plants  in  Winter.  When  the  hills  are  clad 
with  snow,  and  the  cold  winds  howl  about  our 
windows,  it  is  not  the  least  promoter  and  token 
of  comfort  and  home  content,  to  see  a  fine 
stand  of  plants,  blooming  and  green.  They 
need  not  be  of  rare  and  costly  varieties;  the 
number  need  not  be  large;  only  let  there  be  a 
collection  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
household,  let  them  be  well  kept,  and  the  sight 
will  please  every  eye.  We  have  often  noticed 
how  even  a  single  plant  in  a  window  redeemed 
the  room  from  barrenness,  gave  it  an  air  of  com¬ 
fort  and  refinement,  and  prepared  us  to  think 
well  of  the  occupants.  It  diffused  a  certain  air 
of  culture  and  taste  through  the  apartment,  a 
something  purer  and  higher  than  could  come 
from  the  most  splendid  display  of  rosewood  and 
gilding.  Yet  it  appears  that  of  late  years  there 
are  fewer  good  collections  of  house-plants  than 
formerly.  Why  so?  Because  our  modern 
houses  are  made  so  tight  as  to  exclude  nearly 
all  fresh  air ;  because  we  heat  many  of  them  with 
coal-stoves  or  furnaces,  and  light  them  with  gas. 
Here,  then,  comes  up  the  practical  question 
of  how  to  grow  house-plants  successfully? 

1.  A  first  requisite  is  a  suitable  degree  of 
moisturre.  Who  does  not  see,  every  year,  fine 
plants  at  the  kitchen  window,  and  poor  ones  in 
the  parlor  ?  And  this,  because  the  evaporation 
of  water  from  the  cooking-stove  or  range,  sup¬ 
plies  the  air  with  an  abundance  of  moisture. 
Some  plan,  therefore,  should  be  contrived  for 
generating  a  healthy  degree  of  moisture  in  our 
parlors  and  living-rooms.  It  is  not  impossible 
to  do  this.  A  house  warmed  by  a  furnace, 
should  have  a  broad  pan  of  water  in  the  hot-air 
chamber,  or  an  evaporator  at  the  register  of  the 
room  containing  the  plants.  Pans  of  water 
may  also  be  placed  on  the  plant-stand,  whose 
slow  evaporation  will  be  of  some  account. 
Rooms  heated  by  coal  or  wood  stoves,  should 
have  some  vessel  of  water  on  them  continually 
evaporating  at  least  a  quart  or  two  of  water  daily. 

Here  is  another  method :  nail  a  cleat  on  the 
outer  edge  of  the  plant-table,  or  the  edges  of  the 
shelves,  raised  an  inch  or  two  higher  than  the 
surface  of  the  table  or  shelf.  Set  on  the  pots  in 
their  saucers,  then  fill  up  the  spaces  between 
with  moss,  or  sand  covered  with  moss.  The 
appearance  of  the  moss  will  be  ornamental. 
Moisten  this  moss  and  sand  thoroughly,  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening,  and  this  will  diffuse  a  constant 
moisture  among  the  leaves.  The  roots  must,  of 
course,  be  watered.  No  universal  rule  can  be 
given  for  this,  some  plants  needing  much,  and 
others  only  a  little  water.  Those  at  rest  require 
only  just  enough  to  keep  them  from  wilting. 
Those  in  active  growth  and  bloom  need  much 
more.  For  the  majority  of  such  plants,  the  sim¬ 
ple  demand  is  that  the  whole  body  of  the  earth 
be  kept  moist,  not  wet.  See  that  the  pots  are 
well  drained;  then  water  may  be  poured  in 
freely,  and  with  little  risk  of  harm.  To  find  out 
when  a  plant  needs  watering,  examine  the  soil 
with  a  sharp  stick,  or  better  still,  by  rapping 
the  sides  of  the  pot.  If  it  gives  out  a  hollow 
sound,  the  plant  needs  more  water.  Then  give 
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it  enough  to  saturate  the  whole  mass  of  earth, 
aud  to  run  through  into  the  saucer.  Do  not 
water  again  until  necessary. 

2.  A  suitable  amount  of  light  is  needed.  For 
the  first  half  of  the  Winter,  there  is  little  dan¬ 
ger  of  too  much  light;  but  after  the  month  of 
January,  the  mid-day  sun  becomes  a  little  too 
bright  for  some  sorts  of  plants.  This  is  the  case 
especially  with  those  in  a  half-dormant  state. 
Drop  the  curtain  at  mid-day,  or  let  these  plants 
be  kept  in  a  somewhat  retired  part  of  the  room. 
For  others,  an  abundance  of  light  is  needful,  if 
we  would  have  well-formed  and  well-colored 
blooms,  and  healthy  foliage.  A  south  window 
is  of  course  the  best  aspect,  and  next  to  this  a 
southwest  or  southeast  window.  Turn  the 
pots  around  once  a  week,  or  oftener,  to  prevent 
the  plants  becoming  one-sided  and  drawn  up. 

3.  The  amount  of  heat  should  not  be  over¬ 
looked.  As  dwellings  are  now  constructed  and 
warmed,  there  is  more  danger  of  over-heating 
than  the  opposite.  A  few  plants — those  espec¬ 
ially  of  tropical  origin — require  a  high  temper¬ 
ature,  but  the  majority  thrive  best  at  a  moderate 
heat.  Those  commonly  kept  in  parlors  require 
about  40°  by  night,  and  60°  to  65°  by  day.  Much 
harm  is  often  done  by  sudden  fluctuations  of 
temperature,  caused  by  letting  the  fire  go  down 
at  night,  and  by  opening  doors  and  windows 
when  the  air  outside  is  too  cold. 

4.  And  this  suggests  the  subject  of  ventilation. 
Frosty  air  should  not  be  allowed  to  blow  di¬ 
rectly  on  the  plants,  yet  they  need  fresh,  pure 
air.  In  their  anxiety  to  keep  their  plants  warm, 
many  persons  confine  them  continually  in  air 
which  has  long  been  filled  with  the  odors  of 
vegetation,  the  gases  from  the  stove  or  "furnace, 
and  the  dust  of  the  apartment.  As  often,  at 
least,  as  once  a  day,  the  window  or  door  of  an 
adjoining  room  should  be  opened,  and  a  current 
of  pure — not  cold — air,  should  be  made  to  blow 
through  and  among  the  plants.  Whenever  the 
mercury  is  above  the  freezing  point,  a  window 
in  the  room  should  be  dropped  from  the  top.  It 
were  well,  also,  if  all  the  windows  of  the  room 
be  so  loose  at  the  joints  as  to  allow  fresh  air  to 
steal  in  continually,  and  thus  give  the  plants 
constant  refreshment. 

These  are  the  main  necessities  of  house-plants. 
It  is  a  good  thing  to  syringe  them  daily  over¬ 
head  with  tepid  water,  or  to  wipe  off  the  dust 
from  the  leaves  with  a  sponge.  Insects  should 
be  guarded  against.  Many  can  be  killed  by 
thumb  and  finger ;  indeed,  we  have  known  a 
large  set  of  plants  kept  clean  by  five  minutes 
daily  manipulation.  For  those  who  don’t  like 
this,  a  decoction  of  tobacco  leaves,  or  whale-oil 
soap,  answers  an  excellent  purpose.  Stir  the 
surface  of  the  soil  in  the  pots  frequently,  to 
prevent  it  becoming  hard.  Among  the  plants 
which  succeed  well  in  rooms,  we  name  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  for  a  small  assortment:  scarlet  gerani¬ 
ums ,  monthly  roses ,  pelargoniums ,  African  lily ,  fuch¬ 
sias,  monthly  carnations ,  striped  abutilon,  petunias , 
ivy-leaved  geranium. 


Winter  Covering  of  Strawberry  Beds. 

All  experience  shows  that  in  gardens  at  the 
north,  strawberries  are  benefited  by  a  little  pro¬ 
tection  in  Winter.  The  alternations  of  temper¬ 
ature  do  more  harm  than  any  amount  of  mere 
cold.  In  Maine,  Canada  and  Vermont,  where 
the  snow  often  lies  from  November  until  April, 
there  is  less  need  of  artificial  protection  than  in 
N.  Y.,  Penn.,  and  Connecticut,  where  the  snow 
comes  and  goes  continually.  In  dry  sandy 
soils,  loo,  there  is  less  harm  from  frost  than  in 


heavy,  clayey  lands ;  in  the  latter,  the  plants  are 
often  thrown  out  and  killed  by  the  freezing  and 
thawing  of  a  single  Winter,  or  open  Spring. 

But  what  is  the  best  material  for  such  protec¬ 
tion  ?  The  material  with  which  nature  covers 
her  strawberry  patches  is  leaves.  And  if  one 
will  use  leaves,  and  then  take  the  trouble  to 
cover  the  leaves  also,  to  keep  the  winds  from 
blowing  them  away,  nothing  can  be  better.  We 
have  used  them,  covering  them  with  old  pea- 
brush  and  the  canes  of  last  years  raspberries, 
etc.;  but  the  winds  of  an  open  winter  would 
blow  them  off  from  many  a  plant.  We  have 
used  straw,  but  sometimes  mice  would  burrow 
in  it  and  nibble  off  the  crowns  of  the  plants. 
Coarse,  littery  manure  does  very  well,  but  it 
brings  in  weeds,  and  so  makes  work  for  next 
Summer.  Saw-dust  answers  a  good  purpose, 
but  it  often  brings  in  grubs.  Old  tan-bark  suits 
us  about  as  well  as  anything.  It  is  our  practice 
to  apply  it  late  in  the  Fall,  covering  the  leaves 
about  one  inch,  and  then  removing  a  part  of  it 
in  the  Spring,  leaving  the  rest  for  a  mulch  in 
Summer.  We  have  used  it  now  for  six  years, 
and  find  no  serious  fault  with  it.  It  is  a  perfect 
protection  in  Winter,  harbors  no  vermin,  brings 
in  no  weeds,  but  rather  keeps  them  down.  It 
is  one  of  the  best  equalizers  of  temperature  the 
year  around,  in  Summer  saving  the  necessity  of 
artificial  watering.  As  to  its  affording  the  plants 
a  specific  manure  (tartaric  acid,)  as  some  assert, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  express  any  opinion. 


Terraced  Gardens. 


That  a  hill-side  garden  has  a  fine  appearance 
when  thrown  up  into  terraces,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  This  is  owing,  partly  perhaps,  to  the 
appearance  of  art  displayed  in  the  work ;  partly 
to  the  emerald  grassy  slopes  intervening  regu¬ 
larly  between  the  rows  of  bright  flowers  planted 
on  them ;  and  partly  to  the  bold,  conspicuous 
manner  in  which  it  throws  up  to  view  the  forms 
of  the  plants,  presenting  the  whole  mass  at  one 
view,  like  plants  on  the  stage  of  a  large  green¬ 
house.  Whatever  the  reason,  the  fact  is  evident. 

Whenever  the  hillside  is  so  steep  that  it  can 
not  well  be  worked  into  natural,  flowing  slopes, 
we  would  recommend  terraces.  Yet  they  must 
be  made  with  care,  or  frost  aud  heavy  rains  will 
soon  break  them  down.  A  long,  straight  line  of 
terrace  is  much  more  likely  to  slide  away  than 
a  flowing  curved  line.  If  such  a  straight  ter¬ 
race  must  be  made,  it  is  important  to  break  it 
up,  at  convenient  distances,  into  buttresses, 
which  will  give  very  much  the  same  support 
that  they  do  in  a  wall  of  stone.  Furthermore : 
the  upper  and  outer  edge  should  not  be  made 
too  sharp ;  for  the  frost  and  hot  suns  will  be 
sure  to  destroy  the  grass  upon  it,  leaving  bare 
and  crumbling  patches  of  ground. 

On  such  terraces  we  would  recommend  plant¬ 
ing  shrubs  and  other  plants  which  stand  up 
somewhat  boldly  above  ground.  Trailing 
plants,  such  as  the  verbena,  portulacca,  etc., 
would,  of  course,  produce  no  marked  effect. 
Shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants  should  be  inter¬ 
mingled,  and  so  arranged  that  at  least  a  portion 
of  each  should  be  in  bloom  all  the  season.  Of 
shrubs,  a  good  assortment  would  include  the 
Japan  quince,  lilacs,  spiraeas,  deutzias,  syringas, 
upright  honeysuckles,  weigelias,  altheas,  euony- 
mus  and  perpetual  roses.  For  herbaceous  plants 
we  name  Dielytra,  Peonies,  Monkshood,  Can¬ 
terbury  Bell,  herbaceous  spiraeas,  Phloxes,  Lil¬ 
ies,  Dahlias,  Scarlet  Geraniums,  Gladioli,  etc. 
An  occasional  vine  well  fastened  to  a  stake  or 
ornamental  pillar  would  have  a  fine  effect. 


The  Pampas  Grass. 

Among  the  novelties  of  the  day,  in  the  orna¬ 
mental  line,  few  things  are  more  desirable  than 
the  Pampas  Grass,  ( Gynerivm  argenteum.)  It  is  a 
native  of  Brazil,  and  therefore  requires  some 
protection  here,  in  Winter,  though  we  under¬ 
stand  that  in  England  it  endures  the  hardest 
frosts.  No  description  that  we  can  give  will 
convey  a  just  idea  of  it  to  those  who  have  not 
seen  it.  It  resembles  the  Tritoma,  somewhat, 
though  the  leaves  are  much  longer,  and  more 
rush-like.  They  often  reach  six  and  eight  feet 
in  length,  bending  over  at  the  top  as  gracefully 
as  a  weeping  willow.  They  are  bluish  or  sil¬ 
very  green  in  color.  But  let  us  turn  the  descrip¬ 
tion  over  to  an  enthusiastic  cultivator:  “It  is  a 
perfect  fountain  of  green  foliage  and  feathery 
flowers  which,  under  a  brilliant  sun,  appear 

spangled  with  silver . It  throws  up  from  ten 

to  forty  stems,  terminated  with  a  panicle  of  light 
colored  flowers.”  Another  writes :  “  I  have  a 
Pampas  Grass  with  over  forty  flower  stems,  ten 
to  thirteen  feet  high.  It  might  be  described  as 
a  fountain  of  vegetation,  acquiring  more  and 
more  force  from  day  to  day,  till  at  last  the  gush¬ 
ing  fluid  springs  up  into  jets  of  living  silver  !” 

Now,  a  plant  which  produces  such  jets  of 
rhetoric  must  be  worth  looking  after.  We  have 
seen  it  for  several  years,  and  watched  its  habits, 
and  though  it  has  not  made  such  grand  displays 
as  the  above  would  lead  one  to  expect,  it  never¬ 
theless  has  proved  an  interesting  object.  For 
the  finest  display,  it  should  be  set  in  the  middle 
of  an  oval  bed,  and  surrounded  by  other  plants 
of  similar  foliage.  Among  these  we  may  men¬ 
tion  the  several  tritomas  and  the  gladioli.  The 
soil  should  be  deep  and  rich.  An  occasional 
watering  would  promote  the  rapidity  and  luxu¬ 
riance  of  its  growth.  In  the  Fall,  as  soon  as 
the  first  frosts  appear,  it  should  be  taken  up 
and  set  out  in  a  large  pot  or  tub,  and  then  re¬ 
moved  to  the  cellar  for  the  Winter.  A  retired 
corner  of  the  green-house  would  answer  better. 
South  of  Washington,  this  winter  protection 
would  be  unnecessary,  and  there  it  would  attain 
a  perfection  in  size  and  luxuriant  flowing  which 
can  not  be  expected  at  the  North.  Still,  it  is 
well  worthy  of  all  our  care,  even  here, 


Tree  Mignonette. 

This  is  nothing  new.  It  is  only  the  common 
annual  plant,  brought  under  the  following  treat¬ 
ment  :  Pot  a  single  plant,  and  when  it  has  at¬ 
tained  a  strong  growth,  trim  off  the  side  branch¬ 
es  and  tie  up  the  central  stem  to  a  neat  stake. 
As  soon  as  the  blossom  buds  break  at  the  top, 
nip  them  off.  The  leaf-buds  below  will  again 
push  out,  and  may  be  allowed  to  grow  three  or 
four  inches  long.  After  a  while,  a  few  blooms 
may  be  suffered  to  form,  but  let  them  not  go  to 
seed.  Follow  up  this  practice  perseveringly, 
and  in  a  few  months  the  soft,  succulent  stem  will 
become  woody  aud  rough,  like  a  shrub.  It  will 
then  live  for  ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  blossom 
nearly  all  the  time. 


The  “Great  Austin  Shaker  Seedling” 
Strawberry.— Continued  inquiries,  impel  us  to 
say  again,  that  we  can  not  recommend  this  va¬ 
riety  for  general  cultivation,  while  there  are  so 
many  others  better.  It  is  large  and  prolific,  and 
late — the  last  named,  its  chief  recommendation 
— but  it  is  soft,  does  not  bear  carriage  well,  and 
has  not  the  best  flavor.  It  has  strong  advocates, 
but  the  above  is  the  more  general  impression. 
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The  sketch  is  an  outline  representation  of  one 
of  the  best  pears  now  known.  It  is  not  new, 
having  been  placed  (under  another  name)  in  Lou¬ 
don’s  select  list  of  1834,  but  is  of  comparatively 
recent  introduction  here,  under  its  new  cogno¬ 
men.  It  grows  finely  on  the  quince  stock, 
The  writer  has  fruited  it  during  several  years. 

The  tree  is  a  moderate  grower,  of  good  form, 
the  wood  and  leaves  bright  and  healthy,  and  it 
never  suffers  from  the  hardest  winters.  The 
fruit  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  Bartlett,  though  of 
different  shape ;  in  quality  it  is  fully  equal  to 
that  favorite  variety,  and  of  sweeter  flavor.  In 
the  language  of  the  fruit  books,  it  is  “large, 
long,  oblong,  obovate,  pyriform,  obtuse  at  stem ; 
color,  pale  yellow,  dull  blush,  and  numerous 
small  specks  of  faint  russet ;  calyx  open,  seg¬ 
ments  thick,  reflexed ;  basin  round,  not  deep, 
russeted ;  stem  short,  curved,  and  obliquely  in¬ 
serted  in  a  shallow  cavity;  core  small;  seeds 
long,  pointed ;  flesh  yellowish  white,  melting, 
juicy,  vinous,  sprightly,  delicious  to  the  core. 
Ripens  in  October  and  November.”  In  those 
sections  where  the  Easter  Beurre  does  not  ma¬ 
ture  well,  and  so  make  a  good  winter  pear,  this 
is  a  good  substitute,  though  it  is  not  quite 
so  late.  We  often  keep  them  into  January. 
Gather  in  mid-October ;  pack  in  half  bushel 
boxes,  putting  on  a  loose  cover.  They  may  be 
ripened  up  in  November,  though  if  kept  in  a 
dark,  cold  cellar,  they  will  last  till  New-Year’s. 


How  to  Keep  Apples. 

Late  last  Spring  we  were  enjoying  apples 
picked  and  packed  the  previous  October  in 
Western  New-York.  They  were  as  fresh  and 
juicy  as  the  day  they  were  put  in  the  barrels. 
The  secret  of  their  long  keeping  is  worth  know¬ 
ing  by  all  Eastern  people  who  order  their  fruit 
from  the  West,  and  who  have  lost  much  by  the 
bruising  of  the  apples  on  their  long  journey. 
They  were  packed,  when  they  were  shipped,  in 
oats,  and  have  been  kept  in  a  close,  upper  room 
through  the  Winter.  The  advantages  of  this 
method  are  several.  You  get  oats  for  about 
thirty  per  cent,  less  than  the  price  in  the  eastern 
market.  These  are  handy  for  the  horse,  if  you 
keep  one,  and  for  the  hens,  if  your  stock  is  lim¬ 


ited  to  a  few  fowls.  They  preserve  the  apples 
from  all  bruises  on  their  passage,  by  rail  or  ca¬ 
nal,  which  is  impossible  without  something  to 
fill  up  the  crevices.  As  the  freight  is  so  much 
per  barrel,  there  is  no  additional  charge  for  the 
oats.  The  oats  are  a  great  safeguard  against 
rotting,  where  the  apples  are  kept  in  a  close, 
tight  room,  without  fire.  The  close  room,  and 
the  still  closer  envelope  of  the  barrel  and  the 
oats,  guard  against  the  sudden  changes  of  tem¬ 
perature  so  common  in  our  winter  climate. 
With  the  thermometer  at  zero  out  of  doors, 
they  will  not  freeze.  If  they  should  be  frosted 
a  little,  it  is  drawn  out  so  gradually  by  the  oats, 
that  they  are  not  injured.  We  have  never 
seen  any  method  so  satisfactory  as  this  for 
transporting  apples,  and  none  better  for  pre¬ 
serving  them  in  good  condition  until  Spring. 

But  in  the  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is 
wisdom.  A  friend  of  ours  has  just  presented  us 
with  a  dish  of  his  apples,  which  are  very  well 
kept  in  his  way.  He  packs  them  in  tight  bar¬ 
rels,  in  the  orchard,  in  the  Fall,  with  the  dry 
leaves  of  the  apple  trees,  a  layer  of  apples,  and 
a  layer  of  leaves.  This  keeps  them  from  bruis¬ 
ing,  and  the  leaves  absorb  the  moisture,  and 
prevent  rotting.  His  barrels  stand  in  a  cham¬ 
ber,  and  do  not  freeze  through  the  Winter. 
This  method  works  admirably  with  him,  and  is 
certainly  worth  trying  by  those  who  raise  their 
own  apples.  (We  have  known  apples  packed 
in  leaves,  the  barrels  subjected  to  very  rough 
handling,  to  be  opened  in  London,  sounder, 
fresher,  and  of  better  flavor,  than  any  imported 
apples  which  the  person  to  whom  they  were 
consigned  had  ever  before  seen,  so  he  reports.) 

It  is  a  matter  of  very  great  importance  to  be 
able  to  keep  this  fruit  through  into  the  Spring 
months,  in  good  condition.  It  is  not  only  a 
comfort  in  the  family,  but  adds  much  to  the 
profits  of  the  orchard.  A  hundred  barrels  of 
winter  fruit,  worth  but  $200  in  October,  will 
frequently  bring  $400  or  more  in  March,  or 
April.  It  is  by  particular  attention  to  such 
small  items  as  these,  that  a  farmer  gets  ahead 
in  the  world. 


To  Abolish  Fruit-Stealing. 

As  we  grow  older  (and  more  charitable  ?)  we 
are  the  more  inclined  to  think  that  the  stealing 
of  fruit  springs  from  an  ignorant,  heedless  sport¬ 
iveness,  rather  than  from  deliberate  wickedness. 
They  who  steal  have  never  learned  how  much 
time  and  labor  it  costs  to  raise  fruit;  and  seeing 
it  in  tempting  plentifulness  around,  they  think  it 
can  harm  nobody  very  much  if  they  take  a  little. 
We  do  not  justify  this,  nor  do  we  deprecate 
the  use  of  legal  suasion,  at  times;  but  would 
not  a  little  moral  influence  and  tact  also  be 
well?  To  a  family  given  to  purloining  grapes, 
we  would  send  a  dish  of  fruit  as  a  present. 
Would  they  not  be  ashamed  afterwards  to  rob 
their  benefactor  ?  Certainly  they  would,  unless 
they  were  heathens.  Perhaps,  in  another  case, 
we  would  present  them  with  young  plants  of 
the  grape,  or  young  fruit  trees,  teach  them  how 
to  plant,  and  prune,  and  train  them.  Heap 
coals  of  fire  on  their  heads.  Wouldn’t  they 
wince  under  the  scorching ! 


Uses  of  a  Garden  Frame. 

A  garden  frame  is  very  easily  constructed. 
Take  li  inch  planks — one  about  eighteen  inches 
wide  for  the  back  side,  and  another  nine  inches 
for  the  front,  and  each  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in 
length.  For  ends,  use  planks  of  same  thickness 


as  sides,  about  five  feet  in  length,  and  tapered 
in  width  from  that  of  the  back  plank  at  one  end 
to  that  of  the  front  at  the  other.  Cover  the  in¬ 
clined  top  with  sashes,  arranged  to  open  either 
by  sliding  or  by  hinges.  Such  a  frame  is  useful 
in  three  ways :  1st,  in  early  Autumn,  to  dry  ap¬ 
ples  and  other  fruits  in ;  2nd,  at  the  approach  of 
Winter,  to  set  over  a  cold-bed ;  and  3d,  to  cover 
a  hot-bed  in  early  Spring.  The  whole  cost  is 
about  $5,  and  in  forwarding  early  vegetables 
alone  such  a  frame  will  pay  on  every  farm. 


Another  Fruit-Picker. 

At  the  present  rate  of  invention,  varieties  of 
fruit-pickers  will  soon  equal  the  number  of 
churns  or  washing  machines.  Several  new 
ones  have  been 
shown  at  the 
office  of  the 
American  Agri¬ 
culturist  this 
season,  iff  ad¬ 
dition  to  those 
already  d  e  s  - 
cribed  in  our 
columns.  The 
one  figured 
here  has  sever¬ 
al  excellent  fea¬ 
tures,  and  ap¬ 
pears  adapted 
to  the  purpose 
designed.  The 
picking  ar¬ 
rangement 
consists  of  a 
pair  of  large 
nippers  with 
sharp  knives, a, 
which  cut  the 
stem  of  the  fruit.  We  would  suggest  to  the 
manufacturers  that  these  should  be  set  at  an  an¬ 
gle,  so  as  to  cut  like  shears.  Semi-circular 
wires  are  attached  to  tlue  blades  of  the  nippers 
to  prevent  the  fruit  from  falling  outward.  A 
muslin  bag,  b,  is  attached  to  the  back  part  to  re¬ 
ceive  what  is  picked.  The  nippers  are  worked 
by  means  of  a  stout  wire  passing  down  the  han¬ 
dle,  and  kept  in  place  by  staples  at  proper  in¬ 
tervals.  Near  the  lower  end  of  the  pole  or  han¬ 
dle,  the  Wire  is  attached  to  a  tin  tube,  c,  which 
slides  loosely  upon  the  handle.  This  enables 
the  operator  to  readily  move  the  wire  up  and 
down  to  open  and  close  the  nippers.  The  ap¬ 
paratus  is  light,  neat,  well  made,  and  not  expen¬ 
sive,  the  retail  price  being  $1.25.  It  is  manu¬ 
factured  by  T.  Evans  &  Bro.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Migration  of  Birds  in  Winter. 

Some  species  of  birds  remain  in  the  northern 
States  during  the  Winter.  The  crow,  the  wood¬ 
pecker,  the  yellow-bird,  a  little  transformed,  and 
a  few  others  spend  nearly  the  whole  year  at  the 
north.  Beside  these,  we  have  a  few  visitors  from 
Arctic  regions,  who  like  our  winters  better  than 
their  own,  but  can  not  endure  our  hot  summers. 
But  the  majority  of  our  Summer  birds  go 
southward  on  the  approach  of  Winter.  It  is  an 
old  notion  that  swallows  spend  their  winters 
here,  in  sand  banks  or  in  mud  at  the  bottom  of 
ponds;  and  that  robins  hybernate  in  hollow 
trees  and  in  caves  in  the  forests.  We  have  no 
faith  in  this.  Now  and  then,  a  robin  or  other 
bird,  overtaken  by  Winter,  may  spend  the  cold 
season  here,  feeding  on  seeds  and  berries,  but 
this  is  doubtless  an  exception  to  the  general  rule. 
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For  the  American  Agriculturist. 

Preserving  Specimens  of  Birds  and 
Animals. 

BT  ROBERT  L.  WALKER. 

The  following  plain  directions  for  preserving 
specimens  of  birds  and  animals  are  given  by  a 
practised  hand,  who  condensed  them  from  three 
or  four  different  processes  which  he  had  tried 
without  satisfactory  results.  Secure  the  bird  or 
animal  with  as  little  injury  as  possible;  sprinkle 
plaster  Paris  wherever  there  is  any  blood,  to 
absorb  it.  You  will  need  a  very  sharp  small- 
bladed  knife,  a  pair  of  sharp  pointed  scissors, 
a  pair  of  wire  nippers,  a  pair  of  cutting  nippers, 
different  sized  wires,  and  glass  beads  for  eyes. 
You  will  also  need  arsenic,  powdered  plaster  of 
Paris,  cotton,  and  arsenical  soap,  which  is  made 
as  follows:  Take  8  oz.  white  oxide  of  arsenic, 
8  oz.  hard  rosin  soap,  1  oz.  quick  lime,  li  oz. 
salts  of  tartar,  1  oz.  gum  camphor.  Dissolve  the 
soap  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  rain  water  by 
heat,  to  make  a  mixture  the  consistence  of 
cream.  Add  the  arsenic  and  lime,  previously 
well  mixed.  Then  remove  from  the  fire  and  add 
the  other  ingredients,  previously  powdered  and 
mixed.  Add  warm  rain-water  until  it  becomes 
the  consistence  of  good  thick  cream.  Then  put 
into  a  wide-woutlied  jar  and  cork  air  tight. 

Having  every  thing  ready,  we  will  now  pro¬ 
ceed  to  skin  the  bird.  Make  an  incision  through 
the  skin  from  the  lower  end  of  the  breast  bone 
to  the  anus;  separate  the  skin  on  both  sides  from 
the  body,  until  you  reach  the  knee  and  expose 
the  thigh,  take  the  leg  in  one  hand  and  push  the 
knee  up,  and  loosen  the  skin  around  it  until  you 
can  place  the  scissors  underneath  and  separate 
the  joint  and  muscles.  Sprinkle  arsenic  on  the 
skin  to  prevent  adhesion,  loosen  the  skin  about 
the  base  of  the  tail,  and  cut  through  the  back¬ 
bone  at  the  last  joint,  taking  care  not  to  sever 
basis  of  the  quills ;  suspend  the  bird  by  placing 
a  wire  hook  in  the  back  or  rump,  and  invert  the 
skin,  loosening  it  carefully  from  the  body.  On 
reaching  the  wings,  loosen  the  skin  from  around 
the  first  bone,  and  through  the  middle  of  it,  or 
if  the  bird  is  small,  separate  it  from  the  next  at 
the  elbow.  Continue  the  inversion  of  the  skiu 
by  drawing  it  over  the  neck  until  the  skull  is  ex¬ 
posed.  Loosen  the  ear  from  the  skull  without 
cutting  or  tearing  it.  Cut  the  membrane  around 
the  eye-balls,  and  dig  out  the  eyes,  then  clean 
out  the  sockets,  and  fill  them  with  cotton  mixed 
with  the  arsenical  soap.  Take  out  the  throat, 
tongue  and  all  other  fleshy  parts.  Then  take 
the  brains  out  from  the  back  part  of  the  skull, 
which  cavity  fill  with  cotton  and  arsenical  soap. 
Dust  every  fleshy  or  bloody  place  with  arsenic. 
Take  a  wire  the  length  of  the  bird,  pass  it  into 
the  skull  and  out  at  the  tail,  then  take  two  pieces 
of  wire  and  pass  one  through  the  wings  close  to 
the  bone;  the  other  you  will  pass  up  through  the 
sole  of  the  foot,  along  the  leg  bone  and  on  to  the 
wire  in  its  back;  fasten  the  back  wire  and  leg 
and  wing  wires  securely  where  they  cross  each 
other.  Then  force  the  glass  beads  or  eyes  into 
the  sockets.  Stuff  cotton  anointed  with  tliesoap 
into  the  upper  part  of  the  throat.  Next  make  a 
roll  of  cotton  less  in  thickness  but  same  length 
of  the  original  neck,  anoint  it  with  the  soap, 
put  it  into  the  skin,  and  push  it  up  to  the  base 
of  the  skull.  Fill  the  body  up.  with  cotton  anoint¬ 
ed  with  the  soap.  Sew  it  up,  commencing  at 
the  upper  end  and  passing  the  needle  from  the 
inside  outwards.  Then  press  the  body  into  its 
natural  shape,  bending  the  wires  to  suit.  Lay  it 
away  until  it  dries  and  the  skin  becomes  hard. 
The  directions  for  birds  will  answer  for  animals. 


The  incision  must  commence  between  the  fore 
legs  and  extend  down  to  the  tail.  Be  very  care¬ 
ful  not  to  stretch  the  skin.  Smooth  the  fur 
down,  and  press  into  natural  appearance. 


Convenient  Quilting  Frame. 

The  quilting  frames 'in  ordinary  use  are  an 
almost  unmitigated  nuisance.  Except  in  the 
largest  apartments  they  monopolize  the  room, 
and  resting  loosely  upon  the  backs  of  chairs  are 
frequently  thrown  down  by  a  thoughtless  urchin, 
to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  good  housewife. 
The  following  plan,  contributed  to  the  American 


Agriculturist  by  S.  A.  Newton,  Susquehanna  Co., 
Pa.,  remedies  these  inconveniences,  and  also 
gives  a  much  better  means  for  stretching  and 
holding  the  quilt  to  its  full  tension.  The  two 
bars  A  are  from  7  to  8  feet  long,  or  a  foot  longer 
than  any  quilt.  They  should  be  2£  inches  thick, 
made  eight  square,  and  perfectly  straight.  A 
strip  of  cloth,  b,  is  tacked  to  each  bar,  to  which 
the  quilt  is  to  be  attached.  One  end  of  each 
bar  is  fitted  with  a  rachet  wheel,  c.  These  rach- 
et  wheels  are  attached  to  iron  caps  which  fit 
upon  the  head  of  the  bar.  The  pinion  of  the 
wheel  has  one  end  sharpened  to  insert  in  the 
bar,  and  the  other  extends  outward  through  an 
opening  in  the  horse  which  supports  the  bar. 
The  other  end  of  each  bar  has  the  cap  and  pin¬ 
ion  without  the  rachet  wheel.  The  caps  serve 
as  bands  to  prevent  the  ends  of  the  bars  from 
splitting.  The  horses  are  made  of  convenient 
hight,  with  a  sufficient  spread  of  legs  to  stand 
firmly.  Two  dogs,  d,  are  attached  to  one  of  the 
horses,  to  work  in  the  rachet  wheels,  and  hold 
the  quilt  in  place  when  stretched.  The  bars  of 
the  horses  should  be  just  long  enough  for  quiit- 
ers  on  opposite  sides  to  reach  over  the  quilt  bars 
and  meet  half  way.  As  fast  as  a  section  of  the 
quilt  is  finished,  another  part  is  unrolled  by  lift¬ 
ing  the  dogs  and  rolling  the  bars,  until  the  whole 
is  completed.  If  rachet  wheels  made  of  iron  for 
the  above  arrangement  can  not  be  easily  pro¬ 
cured,  they  may  be  made  of  hard  wood,  and  fit¬ 
ted  directly  upon  the  ends  of  the  bars,  which 
could  be  reduced  in  size  to  work  in  inch  holes 
in  the  horses. 


Something  Useful  and  Ornamental— News¬ 
paper  Receptacle. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 

We  are  making  an  ornament  for  our  sitting 
rooms,  in  this  part  of  the  country,  in  the  form 
of  a  newspaper  receptacle.  It  is  so  useful,  and 
at  the  same  time  so  beautiful,  that  we  wish 
every  family  had  one.  Take  a  common  liat- 
box,  cut  it  down  lengthwise  into  two  equal 
parts,  either  through  the  wide  or  narrow  sides. 
Each  half,  with  half  the  cover  for  a  back, 
makes  one  receptacle.  Cover  with  some  deli¬ 
cate  color  of  wall  paper.  One  yard  of  paper 
will,  with  economy,  cover  three.  Put  on  a  bor¬ 
der  to  harmonize  with  the  paper  around  the  up¬ 
per  and  lower  edges,  and  sides  of  the  box. 
Crimson  and  gold  is  pretty,  with  almost  any 
colored  paper.  Fine  gilt  leaves— cut  out  and 
put  on  in  the  form  of  a  vine  for  a  border,  are 


also  beautiful.  Then  look  over  your  old  illus¬ 
trated  magazines  for  a  choice  engraving,  and 
when  you  find  one  to  suit  you  with  regard  to 
subject,  size,  and  shape,  cut  it  out  and  paste  it 
upon  your  receptacle,  taking  care  to  have  it  di¬ 
rectly  in  the  center  of  the  front,  equi-distant 
from  the  sides  and  edges.  Put  a  narrow  gilt 
border  around  the  picture,  unless  it  is  oval.  A 
square  picture,  or  one  that  is  a  little  wider  than 
it  is  long,  looks  prettiest.  Put  in  three  cords, 
each  a  yard  or  a  yard-and-a-quarter  long,  one  in 
front,  and  one  on  each  side,  bring  them  togeth¬ 
er  and  join  them  with  a  pair  of  tassels,  or  a 
pretty  bow  of  the  cord.  The  holes  for  the  cord 
should  be  made  small,  and  near  the  upper  edge 
of  the  receptacle.  Put  in  the  newspapers  neatly 
folded,  and  hang  it  in  the  brightest  part  of  the 
sitting  room,  just  opposite  the  door  that  hus¬ 
band  or  brother  comes  in  at,  and  you  may  de¬ 
pend  upon  it  it  will  add  greatly  to  the  attrac¬ 
tions  of  your  home.  We  advise  every  lady  that 
has  not  already  something  of  the  kind  to  make 
one  immediately,  and  henceforth  have  a  place 
for  the  last  newspaper.  Gertie  Eloise. 


For  the  American  Agriculturist. 

A  Short  Story  for  the  Times.* 

Best  Medicine  for  a  Sick  Wife,  and  How 
to  Obtain  it. 


“Good  morning,  neighbor  Slack.  How  do  you  do? 
How  is  your  family?  you  are  looking  downcast.” 

“  Good  morning,  neighbor  Thrifty.  Wife  is  not 
very  well.  I’m  not  sick,  but  am  rather  blue — about 
discouraged.  With  the  war  and  hard  times,  poor 
crops  and  wife  half  sick  all  the  while,  its  pretty 
hard  getting  on.  I  wish  some  one  would  come 
along  and  buy  my  farm  ;  I’d  move  into  the  village 
and  try  my  hand  at  something  else.” 

“  Sorry  to  find  you  feeling  so  badly.  Is  Mrs. 
Slack  no  better  to-day  ?” 

“  No,  and  if  she  was,  she’d  over-do  and  get  down 
again  to-morrow.  We  don’t  feel  quite  able  to  hire 
house-help,  and  with  all  her  work  and  her  sewing 
which  keeps  her  up  late  at  night,  it’s  no  wonder 
she,  poor  woman,  does  not  feel  any  better.  She 
thinks  if  she  had  a  sewing  machine  like  your  wife’s, 
6he  could  do  better,  but  we  have  not  felt  able  to 
buy  one.  How  it  is  that  you  keep  so  forehanded,  is 
more  than  I  can  tell.  My  farm  ought  to  be  as  good 
as  yours,  for  it’s  the  same  kind  of  soil  and  as  large ; 
four  years  ago  I  thought  myself  more  forehanded 
than  you,  and  my  wife  was  stronger  than  yours.” 

“Just  so.  When  we  commenced  here  the  bal¬ 
ance  was  in  your  favor  I  am  sure.” 

“  Yes,  yes,  but  some  folks  are  born  to  misfortune, 
and  that’s  precisely  my  case.” 

“  Fortune  favors  those  who  favor  themselves.  I 
don’t  believe  much  in  this  theory  about  fortune, 
or  luck.  Management  is  the  thing  after  all.” 

“  Pray  give  me  a  hint  or  two  about  management. 
Talk  plainly,  for  I  am  despondent  enough  to  catch 
at  any  word  of  advice,  however  plain.” 

“Well,  pretty  large  results  sometimes  .spring 
from  little  things.  ‘  Tall  oaks  from  little  acorns 
grow,’  we  used  to  repeat  in  childhood.  My  first 
start  was  from  that  extra  crop  of  wheat,  four  years 
ago.  You  know  I  turned  in  a  great  growth  of  clo¬ 
ver,  while  you  fed  yours  down ;  and  though  you  sold 
the  most  butter,  I  had  a  double  crop  of  wheat 
which  brought  $1.50  a  bushel  that  year.  This 
put  me  out  of  debt,  while  all  the  proceeds  of  your 
butter  went  to  pay  the  doctor’s  bill  for  your  wife, 
who  broke  down  over  the  butter  bowl.” 

“That’s  so.  But  it  was  your  good  luck  that  led 
you  to  plow  under  the  clover.” 

“  No,  it  was  not  luck.  I  read  a  chapter  about  the 
use  of  clover  in  my  agricultural  paper,  and  followed 
its  recommendations,  because  they  stood  to  reason. 
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My  paper  cost  me  a  dollar  for  the  year,  and  that 
one  article  gave  me  ten  bushels  per  acre  more  of 
wheat  than  you  get,  on  the  twenty  acres,  which  was 
so  much  clear  gain,  except  hauling  the  extra  grain 
to  market.  This  made  me  a  clean  $300  profit.” 

“Just  so,  but  if  your  Wife  had  been  sick  enough 
to  have  used  up  the  Wheat  you  Would  have  been  as 
bad  off  as  I.  Your  good  luck  favors  you.” 

“But  she  had  no  butter  to  make  for  market,  and 
that  saved  her  strength.  I  have  tried  in  various 
ways  to  save  her  strength  as  well  as  my  own.  She 
has  a  machine  that  does  up  our  sewing  in  short 
metre,  and  she  goes  to  bed  and  sleeps  and  rests,  in¬ 
stead  of  stitching  until  midnight,  and  feeling  dull 
and  mopish  in  the  morning  and  all  day.  She  also 
has  her  machinery  to  help  on  washing  day,  and  does 
not  complain  of  lame  shoulders  from  wringing  out 
clothes  as  she  used  to  do.” 

“  But  how  did  you  buy  them,  if  you  first  paid  up 
your  farm  debt  with  that  extra  wheat  crop?” 

“  I  earned  them  at  odd  spells;  Don’t  yon  re¬ 
member  I  called  one  evening  two  years  ago,  and 
asked  you  to  subscribe  for  the  agricultural  paper  ? 
I  was  going  to  tell  you  about  how  it  helped  me, 
but  you  bluffed  me  off  short  by  saying  1  you  didn’t 
waut  any  book  farming.’  I  was  offended  and  did  not 
press  the  matter,  but  I  went  to  others  and  kept  at  it, 
and  wife  helped  me  among  the  neighbors,  and  her 

sister  in - also  helped,  and  so  we  finally  made 

up  a  club  of  130  names,  and  received  our  sewing 
machine  as  a  present  or  premium.  The  editor  gave 
it  to  me  for  my  trouble,  and  the  only  expense  was 
$1.75  for  freight.  Last  year  I  got  over  a  hundred 
names  again,  and  received  a  subsoil  plow  for  my¬ 
self,  a  wringing  machine  for  my  wife,  and  some  ag¬ 
ricultural  books  besides,  which  furnished  good  and 
instructive  reading.  It  would  do  you  good  to 
come  over  on  Monday  and  see  wife  wring  out  her 
washing  in  a  few  minutes,  without  ever  getting  tired. 
This  year  I  am  going  to  get  a  jvashing  machine 
which  the  editor  speaks  well  of  in  his  premium  list. 

I  begin  already  to  see  good  effects  from  my  subsoil 
plow  also,  and  the  other  new  thoughts  and  hints  I 
have  been  getting  from  the  paper  all  along,  have 
made  me  think  more,  and  farm  more  with  my  brains, 
as  Tim  Bunker  says.  Wife  reads  the  paper  also, 
and  says  she  gets  many  good  hints  about  her  work.” 

“  I  see  it  all.  Iam  sorry  I  answered  you  so  sharp¬ 
ly  about  book  farming.  Pity  you  did  not  call  on  me 
again  when  I  was  in  better  mood.  But  its  all  my 
own  fault,  and  it’s  too  late  to  remedy  the  matter 
now.  If  I  can  raise  a  dollar  I  must  have  the  paper 
at  any  rate.  Put  me  down  on  your  list  any  way, 
and  I’ll  get  the  dollar  for  you  to-morrow.” 

“  Not  too  late,  as  it  happens.  I  have  got  twice 
as  many  names  now  as  I  need  to  get  the  washing 
machine,  and  I  had  thought  about  trying  for  the 
Cyclopaedia  premium,  that  is,  16  large  books  con¬ 
taining  information  about  every  thing.  But  I  am 
very  busy  this  Fall,  and  I’ll  give  you  the  list  of  sur¬ 
plus  names.  With  a  little  effort  evenings  and  at 
town  meetings,  and  going  out  of  the  town,  you  can 
soon  make  up  a  list  large  enough  to  secure  your 
wife  a  sewing  machine.  It  Will  be  the  best  medicine 
for  her,  I  am  sure.  If  you  can’t  get  the  130  names 
at  80  cents  each,  you  can  at  least  get  90,  and  pay 
the  extra  20  cents  on  each  yourself,  if  necessary. 
You  can  see  the  list  of  premiums  in  my  paper,  which 
I  will  lend  you  until  you  can  send  to  the  editor  for 
a  sample  copy  which  will  be  forwarded  for  10  cents, 
or  even  free,  if  you  promise  to  use  it  in  getting  up 
a  club.  You  can  do  best  by  hurrying  up  the  mat¬ 
ter  now,  for  the  Publisher  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist ,  (New-York  City,)  offers  it  the  rest  of  this 
year  free  to  all  names  sent  in  soon.” 

“I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  neighbor 
Thrifty.  I’ll  come  over  early  this  evening  for  the 
paper,  and  any  instructions  you  can  give  me  about 
getting  names.  Good  morning.  I  will  take  new 
courage,  and  wife  will  too,  when  I  tell  her  about 
the  new  medicine.  The  hope  of  it,  will  do  her  good. 
I  have  got  a  new  hint.  I  have  complained  of  ill 
luck  in  having  a  sickly  wife,  and  many  a  man  has 
broken  down  under  this.  But  it’s  my  own  fault.  I 
ought  to  have  got  labor-saving  implements  for  her, 
ns  well  as  for  my  own  work.  She  has  broken  down 
under  day  and  night  labor — sitting  up  until  mid¬ 


night  to  finish  her  sewing,  while  I  have  slept  and 
rested.  It  shall  be  so  no  longer.  Thank  you  again 
for  your  plain,  instructive  talk.  Good  morning.” 

Middlings,  Shorts,  etc. 

Several  contributors  to  the  exhibition  of.  Corn 
Bread,  intimated  that  rye  flour  is  quite  as  good 
as  wheat  for  mixing  with  corn  meal  for  the 
manufacture  of  cheap,  sweet  and  wholesome 
bread.  This  is  probably  true,  excepting  as  re¬ 
spects  color,  and  that  should  be  a  secondary 
consideration.  One  contributor  has  commend¬ 
ed  wheat  middlings  as  better  than  fine  flour,  say¬ 
ing  that  the  last  running  from  the  bolter  above 
the  bran  was  intended,  but  suggesting  modestly 
that  we  might  substitute  a  more  suitable  term. 
That  would  be  impossible.  Middlings  is  just  the 
word.  It  means,  neither  very  coarse  nor  very 
fine,  but  half  way  between  the  extremes.  As 
applied  to  the  products  of  wheat,  it  has  been 
long  used  to  designate  that  which  is  finer  and  of 
lighter  color  than  the  bran,  but  darker  and 
coarser  than  the  flour.  The  products  of  a  bush¬ 
el  of  wheat  are  sometimes  distributed  by  the 
miller  into  as  many  as  seven  grades.  In  ordi¬ 
nary  bolting  for  family  use,  seldom  are  more 
than  four  grades  made,  and  oftener  perhaps  but 
three — the  flour,  the  middlings  and  the  bran. 
If,  on  this  principle  of  distribution,  the  miller 
should  return,  for  a  bushel  of  wheat,  25  lbs.  of 
flour,  20  lbs.  of  middlings,  12  lbs.  of  bran,  it 
would  be  evident  that  some  of  the  flour  and 
some  of  the  finer  parts  of  the  bran  had  gone  to¬ 
gether  to  make  the  middlings.  This  shows 
what  middlings  are ;  but  to  ascertain  their  value, 
as  food,  we  need  to  examine  the  kernel  of  wheat, 
to  see  of  what  its  several  parts  are  composed, 
and  which  of  its  parts  go  to  make  up  the  mid¬ 
dlings  after  grinding.  First,  there  is  the  body 
of  the  kernel,  consisting  very  largely  of  starch. 
This  is  surrounded  by  a  8-fold  coating,  outer, 
middle  and  inner.  The  outer  coating  is  little 
else  than  hard,  woody  scales ;  the  middle  con¬ 
tains  much  gluten;  and  the  inner,  which  is 
quite  thick,  is  almost  wholly  of  gluten ;  while 
the  enclosed  interior  as  we  have  said  above,  is 
principally  starch,  having  a  little  gluten  dissem¬ 
inated  among  its  particles. 

Now  it  is  manifest,  that  if  we  grind  and  bolt 
wheat  so  as  to  make  but  two  grades — fine  flour 
and  bran,  the  entire  substance  of  the  skin 
goes  with  the  bran,  and  never  finds  its  way  into 
the  bread  tray;  whereas,  if  we  make  some 
twenty  pounds  to  the  bushel  of  a  middle  grade, 
we  save  the  glutinous  inner  coating;  and  what¬ 
ever  of  food  value  there  is  in  the  middle  coating 
is  saved.  These,  together  with  a  little  of  the 
fine  flour,  make  up  the  middlings,  darker  in  col-  i 
or,  but  more  palatable  than  the  flour,  and  of  far 
greater  value  as  food,  because  they  contain  more 
gluten,  this  being  the  only  substance  in  wheat 
which  supplies  material  for  the  tissues  of  the 
body,  especially  for  the  muscles. 

Bread  made  of  wheat  middlings,  or  of  these 
with  one  half  corn  meal,  gives  to  the  human 
form  a  more  perfect  development,  more  health, 
strength,  symmetry  and  beauty,  than  that  made 
from  fine  flour,  and  would  sustain  life  much 
longer,  if  used  as  the  only  food.  The  finest 
bread  is  not  the  best  for  common  use.  The 
whitest  is  not.  That  which  contains  most  of 
the  matter  of  which  bone,  sinew  and  muscle  are 
made,  will  make  better  developed  men  and 
women.  Especially  will  it  be  so,  if  we  supply  it 
to  our  children  in  the  growing  period.  We 
therefore  vote  for  a  full  supply  of  middlings , 
and  for  a  good  share  of  corn  meal  in  the  batch. 
Wheat  contains  hardly  oil  enough  to  make 


it  the  best  constant  food.  Corn  contains 
rather  too  much.  Mixed  in  equal  portions,  they 
are  about  right.  Let  us  honor  the  brown  loaf. 
We  should  forget  the  whim,  that  whiteness  and 
fineness  are  the  only  qualities  of  good  bread, 
and  let  us  look  rather  for  what  will  make  vig¬ 
orous,  stalwart  men,  and  strong,  healthy  and 
beautiful  women.  * 


Don’t  Buy  a  Pound  of  Butter. 

Buy  a  firkin  or  a  pail  of  it  at  a  time,  now  that 
cool  weather  allows  of  its  being  kept  sweet  for 
a  long  period.  This  advice  is  intended  for  the 
very  large  class  of  readers  of  the  Agriculturist 
who  live  in  cities  and  villages,  many  of  whom 
buy  their  butter  at  the  grocery  only  as  it  is  need¬ 
ed  from  day  to  day.  This  is  an  extravagant 
practice.  Butter,  for  which  the  farmer  would 
gladly  receive  from  sixteen  to  twenty  cents,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  season,  costs  the  purchaser  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  cents  by  the  small  quan¬ 
tity.  But,  aside  from  this,  grocery  butter  is  sel¬ 
dom  of  as  good  quality  as  that  purchased  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  producer.  Dairymen  and  women 
are  really  not  as  particular  with  butter  “for  the 
store  ”  as  with  that  made  for  private  customers. 
“  What  is  the  use  of  my  taking  pains,”  says 
Mrs.  Perkins,  “when  my  butter  will  be  put 
with  Mrs.  Slack’s,  and  Mrs.  Hasty’s,  and  a  dozen 
more  lots  of  poor  stuff.  It  won’t  bring  any 
more,  and  I  shall  get  no  credit.”  But  order  a 
pail  from  Mrs.  Perkins,  and  she  knows  that  un¬ 
less  it  be  good,  she  will  hear  from  it.  Then, 
too,  the  butter  for  sale  at  the  grocer’s  has  often 
been  brought  from  a  distance,  exposed  to  the 
heat,  and  in  retailing,  it  is  opened  to  the  air,  and 
subjected  to  the  not  over-nice  manipulations  of 
the  clerk  in  weighing,  etc.,  and  by  the  time  it 
reaches  the  table  its  glory  is  departed.  Almost 
all  our  readers  have  some  acquaintance  in  the 
country  from  whom  they  can  engage  a  supply 
of  butter  for  the  Winter.  Now  is  the  time  to  do 
it.  Butter  made  from  the  sweet  after-growth  of 
the  meadows,  before  the  frost  has  partially  with¬ 
ered  the  grass,  and  while  the  weather  is  cool,  if 
properly  Worked  and  packed,  will  keep  sweet 
until  next  Spring.  Send  to  Such  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  an  Order  for  what  will  be  needed,  with  di¬ 
rections  to  have  it  packed  in  stone  jars,  or  in 
new  sweet  firkins,  and  you  will  rejoice  in  your 
foresight  over  every  plate  of  well-buttered 
“buckwheats”  during  the  Winter. 


“Old  Maids.” 

We  heartily  endorse  the  following  kindly 
words  from  the  pen  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
in  behalf  of  a  class  whose  good  deeds  have 
never  been  appreciated.  He  says:  “I  have 
no  sympathy  with  that  rude,  unfeeling,  and  in¬ 
delicate  phrase,  old  maid,  which  is  bandied  about 
in  the  mouths  of  rude,  unfeeling,  and  indelicate 
persons.  It  is  true  that  a  selfish  nature,  cut  off 
from  all  duties  and  ties,  and  sinking  back  into 
the  solitary  life  of  a  selfish  heart,  becomes  most 
unlovely,  and  useless.  But  shall  the  few  cloud 
the  true  nobleness  of  the  many  ?  How  many 
elder  sisters,  it  maybe  unblessed  with  outward 
comeliness,  have  entered  into  a  brother’s  or  a 
sister’s  family,  and  accepted  all  its  cares  as  the 
duty  of  their  life,  and,  joining  hands  with  the 
mother,  given  to  each  child,  as  it  were,  two 
souls  of  love,  like  two  wings  of  God,  to  help  it 
fly  up  withal  from  weakness  and  ignorance  to 
manhood  and  strength !  How  many  have  cheer¬ 
fully  given  up  their  own  whole  life,  built  no 
nest,  sought  no  companion,  but  sang  in  the  tree 
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and  near  the  younglings  of  another’s  nest,  pa¬ 
tient  in  toil,  watchful  and  laborious' in  sickness, 
frugal  amidst  poverty,  rich  in  nothing  but  good 
works,  and  in  these  abounding  in  wealth !  When 
the  roll  is  read  above,  and  they  are  named  that 
lived  in  self-sacrifice,  in  gentleness,  in  patience, 
in  love,  and  in  the  only  triumph  of  disinterested 
mercy — they  who  are  unmarried  and  childless, 
that  they  might  more  heroically  serve  the  house¬ 
holds  of  others,  and  become  mothers  to  children 
not  their  own — shall  stand  high  and  bright.” 


The  “Corn”  Crop. 

Not  Indian  corn ;  but  a  less  profitable  crop, 
one  which  causes  more  vexation  than  any  other 
crop  of  its  size.  The  crop  of  toe-corns  is  a  slow, 
but  a  very  sure  crop.  It  grows  with  equal  fa¬ 
cility  in  all  climates  and  in  all  seasons.  It  springs 
up  on  the  feet  of  youth,  gains  strength  in  older 
soil,  and  culminates  in  the  bunions  and  stiffened 
joints  of  old  age.  Like  dock  weeds,  brambles, 
and  other  nuisances,  it  grows  where  not  wanted, 
with  the  difference,  however,  that  those  cause 
no  pain,  while  this  causes  much.  Why  are 
corns  raised  ?  Look  at  your  children’s  toes,  and 
the  answer  is  plain.  Parents  and  shoemakers 
are  responsible.  Two  causes  contribute  most 
largely  to  their  formation  and  growth;  1st, 
shoes  too  tight.  2nd,  shoes  too  loose.  For  every 
corn  caused  by  loose  shoes,  a  thousand  are  caused 
by  shoes  too  tight.  Most  parents  are  stupid 
enough  to  think  that  the  beauty  of  a  child’s  foot 
is  increased  by  making  it  appear  small.  It  is 
strange  that  such  nonsense  should  prevail  this 
side  of  China.  The  young  feet  are  cramped  into 
shoes  of  the  villainous  “  stump-toed”  fashion  of 
the  present  day ;  so  short  in  front,  that  they 
compress  the  toe-nails,  causing  them  to  grow  in¬ 
wards,  and  thus  give  great  trouble ;  and  so  nar¬ 
row  that  one  or  two  toes  are  piled  upon  the  oth¬ 
ers,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  touch  the  sole 
of  the  shoe,  as  they  should.  Each  step  taken 
helps  on  the  corn.  When  the  shoe  is  taken  off 
at  night,  you  may  notice  certain  little  red  spots, 
which,  however,  fade  away  after  the  child  has 
kicked  about  the  bed  for  half  an  hour.  These 
are  the  foundations  of  corns.  When  that  child 
is  twenty  years  old,  they  will  give  trouble ;  and 
perhaps  even  long  before — if  not  remedied  now. 

If  you  plant  yoUr  child’s  naked  foot  upon  a 
piece  of  paper,  and  make  a  pencil  mark  round 
it,  you  will  be  astonished  when  you  compare  the 
diagram  you  have  drawn  with  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  sole  of  the  child’s  shoe.  You  will 
say  at  once  that  you  will  have  no  more  such 
shoes.  That  is  the  only  safe  conclusion ;  act 
upon  it  at  once.  Tell  the  shoemaker  that  he 
shall  make  no  more  shoes  for  your  child,  unless 
he  will  consent  to  adopt  the  model  of  the  foot, 
instead  of  the  wooden  thing  which  some  block¬ 
head  has  made  to  take  its  place ;  and  insist,  as 
an  ultimatum,  upon  their  being  large  enough, 
but  not  too  large.  T. 


Slings  for  the  Wounded. 

Mr.  Editor  : — May  I  say  a  few  words  on  the 
subject  of  slings  ?  I  have  lately  met  several  men 
with  their  arms  tied  up  in  the  most  uncomfort¬ 
able  slings.  They  looked  like  returned  soldiers, 
and  I  longed  to  go  up  to  them  and  say  “  my  dear 
fiiend,  do  let  me  tie  your  sling  more  comfortably;” 
but  fearing  they  might  think  me  an  escaped 
lunatic,  and  take  to  their  heels  accordingly,  I 
resolved  to  say  a  few  words  through  the  col¬ 
umns  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  hoping  they 


might  meet  the  eye  of  “  mother,”  “  wife  ”  or 
“  sweet-heart  ”  who  might  have  the  care  of  some 
poor  wounded  one :  Let  the  handkerchief  be 
large ;  tie  the  sling  in  the  usual  way,  and  then 
pull  out  the  fold,  until  it  extends  from  the  elbow  to  the 
hand,  supporting  both,  as  in  a  cradle.  Aunt  Sue. 


An  Incident— A  Genuine  “Lady.” 

A  correspondent  of  the  Presbyterian,  relates  at 
some  length  an  incident  he  observed  oh  the  cars, 
While  on  his  Way  East  to  Pittsburg.  We  condense 
the  substance  for  the  American  Agriculturist.  Our 
lady  readers  will  qot  need  to  have  the  moral  append¬ 
ed.  On  one  Seat  Whs  a  pale  soldier,  lean  and  weak, 
returning,  as  it  proved,  from  service  in  Arkansas, 
to  be  nursed  by  his  mother,  hear  Pittsburg,  whose 
only  son  he  was.  At  Wellsville,  most  of  the  pas¬ 
sengers  got  out  for  refreshments.  Some  passengers 
Carried  food  along,  and  ate  it  in  the  cars,  but  none 
offered  any  thing  to  the  soldier,  who,  either  too 
weak  to  walk,  ornot  having  money  to  Spate,  sat  still, 
silent  and  alone.  As  the  train  was  about  starting, 
two  middle  aged  ladies  came  in,  and  opening  a 
basket  began  to  Oat  a  bountiful  lunch.  From  their 
conversation  they  appeared  to  be  from  New-Eng- 
land.  They  were  richly  dressed,  and  judging  them 
to  be  aristocratic,  the  writer  Was  not  favorably  im¬ 
pressed  with  them.  After  a  little  While,  one  of 
them  casting  her  eye  forward  saw  the  soldier.  She 
stopped  eating,  and  whispering  a  moment  to  her 
companion,  who  nodded  assent,  she  went  forward 
and  conversed  pleasantly  with  the  soldier,  and  re¬ 
turned  for  her  basket  from  which  She  supplied,  him 
liberally  with  the  best  it  contained.  After  eating 
all  he  desired  she  wrapped  in  a  paper  and  gave  him 
enough  to  last  him  home.  After  eating  the  rem¬ 
nants  in  the  basket  herself,  she  sat  down  by  his 
side  and  talked  pleasantly  with  him  most  of  the 
way  to  Pittsburg.  The  writer  conceived  there  were 
few  dry  eyes  among  those  who  saw  what  passed. 
Was  not  that  woman  one  of  the  true  aristocracy? 
Whether  the  needed  food,  or  the  kind  manner  and 
conversation  of  the  lady  was  most  refreshing  to  the 
long-time  homeless  patriot,  or  whether  both  were 
not  equally  so,  we  leave  the  reader  to  decide. 


Brown  Bread. 

Mrs.  Henry  Green,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  sends  the 
following  which  she  thinks  will  be  found  superior 
to  any  thing  yet  published  in  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist.  (We  know  that  a  very  similar  prepara¬ 
tion  is  good.)  :  Mix  3  pints  of  sour  milk  or  butter¬ 
milk,  34  cup  molasses,  1  tablespoonful  salt,  1  table- 
spoonful  soda  or  saleratus,  5  cups  of  wheat  or  rye 
flour,  and  5  cups  of  Indian  meal.  Put  it  in  a  pan, 
about  3  inches  deep,  and  bake  three  hours  in  an 
oven  heated  as  for  wheat  bread. 


Salting  Down  Meat. 


“  Whistler  at  the  Plow,”  sends  to  the  American 
Agriculturist,  his  method  of  salting  meat,  which  he 
considers  much  preferable  to  the  common  practice 
of  putting  it  into  a  brine  or  pickle  at  first.  A  bench 
is  prepared  with  one  side  lower  than  the  other,  in¬ 
clining  say  25°  to  30°  from  a  level.  The  meat  is 
cut  into  pieces  to  suit  convenience,  fancy,  or  utili¬ 
ty,  and  salt  is  thoroughly  rubbed  into  every  part  of 
it — into  all  the  joints,  hollows,  etc.  It  is  then  laid 
flesh  side  down  upon  the  inclined  bench,  so  that  all 
water  may  drain  off.  The  rubbing  in  of  dry  salt  is 
repeated  three  or  four  times  during  ten  or  twelve 
days,  after  which  it  is  laid  down  in  pickle  in  the 
usual  manner.  Mr.  T.  claims  that  by  this  dry  salt¬ 
ing  the  blood  and  other  fluids  are  drained  off;  and 
the  permanent  brine  is  cleaner,  sweeter,  and  will 
preserve  the  meat  longer,  and  in  a  much  more  pal¬ 
atable  condition.  [We  can  scarcely  decide  upon 
the  value  of  this  plan.  In  cool  weather,  or  in  a 
cool  room,  it  would  work.  The  meat  would  be  apt 
I  to  spoil  if  exposed  long  in  warm  air. — Ed.] 


Hints  About  Cooking,  etc. 

Stressing;-  for  Turkeys,  etc. — Contribu¬ 
ted  to  the  American  Agriculturist  by  Mrs.  “  J.  N.  P., 
Keokuk,  Iowa  Take  stale  white  bread,  crumble  it 
fine,  and  moisten  with  boiling  milk.  Add  about  2 
ounces  of  butter  to  a  pound  of  bread,  the  yolks  of 
two  hard-boiled  eggs,  a  little  parsley,  and  half  a 
lemon  peel,  all  chopped  fine;  season  with  pepper, 
salt,  and  sweet  marjoram.  Mix  altogether  with  two 
beaten  eggs.  A  little  flour  and  water  mixed  with 
the  dripping,  if  not  too  fat,  will  make  good  gravy. 
The  above  stuffing  will  be  found  to  answer  admira¬ 
bly  for  roast  chicken*  veal  and  lamb. 

S*!ifT  Paidtlliag-.— Contributed  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  by  “Charley  Clover,”  Elizabeth, 
N.  J.  Take  three  eggs,  nine  tablespoonfuls  offlour, 
a  pint  of  milk,  and  salt  to  taste.  Pour  the  milk  on 
the  flour  scalding  hot,  then  add  the  eggs.  Bake 
from  twenty  minutes  to  half  an  hour.  Serve  with 
sauce  to  suit  the  taste. 

©reess  Tomato  Pickle  (Sweet). — Con¬ 
tributed  to  the  American  Agriculturist ,  by  “  E.  E. 
J.,”  Lisbon,  Va.  This  pickle  is  very  popular  with 
Us  Virginians,  and  is  thought  to  be  particularly 
nice  with  mutton  and  beef,  or  any  kind  of  fresh 
meat.  Gather  full-grdwn  green  tomatoes,  scald  and 
peel  them.  Make  a  strong  ginger  tea,  into  which 
drop  your  fi-uit  and  scald  well.  For  every  two 
pounds  Of  tomatoes,  take  a  pound  of  sugar  and  a 
pint  of  good  vinegar,  and  make  a  syrup  of  this,  and 
drop  in  the  fruit.  Let  them  cook  until  perfectly 
clear.  Add  cinnamon,  mace,  and  white  ginger. 
Cover  well  with  syrup,  and  tie  up  closely. 

dood.  Apple  Sauce. — Contributed  to  the 
American  Agriculturist,  by  Viola  Homespun. 
“  Peel,  quarter  and  core  as  many  apples  as  you  wish 
to  cook  ;  put  them  in  a  tin  or  brass  vessel  with  just 
water  enough  to  cook  them  tender.  While  they 
are  cooking,  have  a  tin  cup  or  some  other  small 
vessel  on  the  Are,  with  about  half  a  pint  of  water, 
one  tablespoonful  of  butter,  one  of  sugar,  about  % 
of  a  nutmeg  grated ;  when  this  boils,  stir  in  enough 
paste  (thickening)  to  make  it  of  the  consistency 
of  cream ;  put  your  apples  in  a  dish  and  pour  this 
over  them,  and  if  you  are  fond  of  apple  sauce  you 
can’t  help  liking  this:” 

Meat  Pickle  or  Urine. — A  Michigan  sub¬ 
scriber  sends  to  the  American  Agriculturist  the  fol¬ 
lowing  which  he  recommends  as  good :  To  each  gal¬ 
lon  of  water  add  \%  lbs.  coarse  salt ;  1  pint  molas¬ 
ses,  or  1  lb.  brown  sugar ;  1  ounce  saltpeter,  and  1 
teaspoonful  of  saleratus.  Bring  it  to  a  boil,  skim¬ 
ming  thoroughly  just  before  it  begins  to  boil.  Let 
it  cool,  and  then  pour  it  over  the  meat  until  entire¬ 
ly  covered^ 

Preserving  Hams. — A  subscriber  (A.  Mil¬ 
ler,)  objeets  to  smoking  hams  to  preserve  them,  and 
recommends  in  its  stead,  a  coating  of  pepper  and 
flour— 1  pound  of  the  pepper  and  3  lbs;  of  flour, 
well  mixed  together  dry,  to  500  lbs.  of  meat.  Hub 
thoroughly  on  the  flesh  side,  and  also  where  the 
leg  is  severed  from  the  ham.  He  affirms  that  this 
will  keep  insects  from  the  meat,  and  obviates  the 
strong  taste  resulting  from  smoking,  besides  being 
more  easily  and  cheaply  done.  [The  pepper  may 
keep  off  insects,  but  most  person's  like  the  smoky 
flavor,  and  the  smoke  acts  as  a  preservative.  Salt 
toughens  meat ;  and  when  hams  are  smoked,  less 
salt  will  be  required.— Ed.  Agriculturist.] 

To  Preserve  Tamp  Oiimjieys.— One 

who  claims  to  have  thoroughly  tested  it,  recom¬ 
mends  to  toughen  glass  lamp  chimneys,  by  putting 
them  in  lukewarm  water,  heating  the  water  to  boil¬ 
ing,  and  then  cooling  slowly. — All  glass-ware  is,  or 
should  be,  baked  in  an  oven  and  slowly  cooled 
when  first  made  (called  “  annealing  ”).  If  this  were 
neglected,  the  above  operation  may  be  beneficial. 
We  suggest,  however,  that  the  annealing  will  be 
best  done,  and  be  more  lasting,  and  continuous,  if 
always  before  putting  out  the  lamp,  the  wick  be 
turned  down  gradually,  so  that  the  chimney  will 
cool  off  somewhat  slowly. — American  Agriculturist. 
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T®  FARMERS, 

LANE’S  PURCHASING  AGENCY. 

FRUIT  &  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  AND  PLANTS. 

J'  L!™a>o&Sue0’S 

Imported  Dutch  Bulbous  Roots, 

TO*  BAIMYMEM, 

WOODRUFF’S  BAROMETER, 

foi^graUiitous^d^strili^Wm  Bnlbs  this  year  will  be  If.  nt 

TO  COUNTRY  IEMANTS. 

ALL  who  have  for  Sale : 

Fruits,  dry  and  green, 

UNIVERSAL  CLOTHES  WRINGER, 

Prices  $7,  and  *10. 

METROPOLITAN  WASHING  MACHINE, 

Price  $10 

NONP ARIEL  WASHING  MACHINE, 

Prices,  No.  1,  $10;  No.  2,  $14;  No.  3,  $17. 

THE  AQUARIUS,  A  Hand  Force  Pump,  $8. 

ga 

Butter,  Cheese, 

Fard,  Hams, 

Eggs,  Poultry, 

dame,  Vegetables, 

Flour,  drain, 

THE  CHAMPION. 

HICKOK’S  PATENT  PORTABLE  KEYSTONE 

CIDER.  AND  WINE  MILL. 

Seeds,  &c.,  &e., 

Can  have  them  well  sold  at  the  highest  prices 

within  Ten  Days  of  their  reaching  the  City,  by 

fill] 

forwarding  them  to  the  Commission  House  for 

Country  Produce,  of 

GENESEE  VALLEY  NURSERIES, 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

IV.  B.— The  advertiser  has  had  abundant 

This  admirable  machine  is  now  ready  for  the  frnit  harvest 

will  continue  to  merit  patronage  by  the  most 

for 

The  articles  are  taken  charge  of  on  their  arri¬ 

val,  and  carefully  disposed  of  promptly  to  good 

W.O.’HICk0K,Ea%aWorics.gpa 

i:  H  U I  i.  X  KLLoi 

■diately  to  the  Owner.  (The  highest  charge  made 
for  receiving  and  selling  is  five  per  cent.) 

Keystone  Cider  Mill  and  Press. 

A  New  York  Weekly  Price  Current  is  issued 

}w  T  HornAiitPr  wViirdi  ic  oonf  froo  oil  -u:« 

'  ‘  ’  .  '  •  , 

PAKSOWS  &  C©.,  Flushing,  W.  1. 

uy  u.  vyarpeuier,  wmcn  is  sent  nee  to  ail  ins  pat- 

rons.  A  specimen  copy  sent  free  to  any  de¬ 
siring  it.  A  trial  will  prove  the  above  facts. 

Hickok’s  Patent  Portable 

KEYSTONE  CIDER 

WINE  MILLS. 

CHARLES  F.  ERHARD, 

^  NURSERYMAN,  RAVENSWOOD,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.^ 

tegrity,  &c.,  see  the  “Price  Current.” 

WERERS,  TURN  TABLE  and  other  APPLE  PARERS,  &c. 

““  r.,r. 

Produce.  Cash  paid  for  BUTTER  in  large  or 

r|TO  CIDER  MANUFACTURERS. 

90  T  0  350  GG  ADL  L^N  S^CaI  A  C  I T  T . 

Superior  Dwarf  Pear  Trees 

AT  WAR  PRICES. 

SEND  FOR 

A  FREE  COPY 

PORSALEBY  ^P  LS; 

nJ'ZSFSsSK'  Li. 

O  F 

TREES  AND  PLANTS  AT  LOW  PRICES. 

stock  of  desirable  grapes,  Walwort£  |f ' * 

PRICES  CURRENT, 

F?„0?lr&vS°oV?^n0eL^AL|  CAT^GUE’ 

Trees  for  the  Autiinm  of  1862. 

AND  ALL  OTHER  PARTICULARS, 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  etc. 

TO 

TO  LONG  ISLAND  FARMERS  AND  OTHERS 

JOSIAH  CARPENTER, 

APPLE  TREES 

JIMIaiilliilB 

33  Jay-st.,  Aew  York. 

100.  dug  By  buyer  All  kinds  of  fruits  very ^  y 

illftltWHM 


GROVER  &  BAKER’S 

CELEBRATED  NOISELESS 

SEWING  MACHINES. 
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“  These  rule*  consider  well,  with  early  care 
The  vineyard  destined  for  the  vines  prepare  ; 

But  long  before  the  planting,  dig  the  ground 
With  furrows  deep,  that  cast  a  rising  mound  : 

The  clods  exposed  to  winter  winds  will  bake  ; 

For  putrid  earth  will  best  in  vineyards  take, 

And  hoary  frosts,  after  the  painful  toil 

Of  delving  winds,  will  rot  the  mellow  soil.”— Virgil. 

There  are  many  indications  now  of  rapid  pro¬ 
gress  in  vine  culture  in  this  country.  Until  the 
present  generation,  the  supposition  has  been  gen¬ 
eral  among  all,  who  have  bestowed  a  thought 
upon  the  subject,  that  there  was  something  pe¬ 
culiar  in  our  climate  that  forbade  the  successful 
cultivation  of  the  finer  varieties  of  grapes. 
Grapes  that  flourish  in  southern  Europe,  here 
needed  the  protection  of  glass  to  bring  good 
clusters.  In  the  open  air  they  were,  almost  with 
out  exception,  sad  failures.  The  cultivation  of 
the  vine  goes  hand  in  hand  with  a  high  civiliza¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  not  until  §  people  have  done  their 
pioneer  work,  and  begin  to  demand  luxuries, 
that  they  will  be  likely  to  succeed  with  the  vine, 
whatever  their  soil  and  climate.  There  will  be 
little  demand  for  the  products  of  the  vine  ;  and 
the  requisite  skill  to  manage  vines,  and  to  man, 
ufacture  wine,  will  not  be  called  forth.  Our 
position  hitherto  has  been  that  of  a  pioneer  peo¬ 
ple.  For  two  centuries  we  have  been  getting 
ready  to  live,  rather  than  living.  Our  work  has 
been  the  leveling  of  forests,  the  opening  of 
farms,  the  building  of  bridges,  roads,  railways, 
ships  and  steamers.  Our  luxuries  have  come 
mainly  from  abroad.  We  have  furnished  the  raw 
material — wool,  hemp,  cotton — and  other  na¬ 
tions  have  manufactured  for  us.  We  have  been 
so  intent  upon  the  necessities  of  life,  that  we 
have  overlooked  its  comforts  and  luxuries.  We 


have,  as  a  general  thing,  been  content  with  the 
rudest  and  most  unskilled  labor,  adequate  only 
to  produce  coarse  fare  and  coarse  clothing. 

It  requires  much  more  care  and  knowledge  to 
manage  a  vine  than  a  cane  or  cotton  plant.  It 
must  have  skill  in  its  planting,  in  directing  its 
growth,  in  thinning  and  harvesting  the  clusters, 
in  marketing  them  or  in  making  wine.  It  indi¬ 
cates  a  new  era  m  a  nation’s  history  when  they 
become  vine  growers.  Their  golden  age  ap¬ 
proaches,  when  every  man  “  sits  under  his  own 
vine.”  Wild  vines  have  always  flourished  upon 
our  soil,  and  to  an  uneducated  taste  they  are  a 
tolerable  fruit.  But  almost  every  one,  after. eat¬ 
ing  well  ripened  Catawbas,  or,  better  still,  Del¬ 
awares,  pronounces  the  wild  fruit  worthless. 
Even  if  the  fruit  were  better,  there  are  serious 
:  objections  to  cultivating  the  wild  vines.  They 
are  not  very  productive,  the  berries  fall  early 
from  the  stem,  and  they  do  not  improve  by  cul¬ 
tivation.  Since  the  introduction  of  new  varieties 
which  ripen  as  early  as  the  wild  natives,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  latter. 

The  Isabella  and  the  Catawba  were  the  pio¬ 
neers  among  the  improved  varieties,  and  have 
done  a  great  and  good  work  in  educating'  the 
taste  of  the  people,  and  starting  amateurs  upon 
a  career  of  improvement.  The  Diana  followed, 
a  seedling  of  the  Catawba,  an  earlier  and  a  much 
better  grape.  This  has  not  yet  been  before  the 
public  twenty  years.  When  well  grown  it  leaves 
little  to  be  desired  in  all  the  qualities  of  a  good 
grape.  It  abounds  in  a  fine,  rich  juice,  vinous 
and  aromatic,  from  which  all  the  offensive 
native  odor  has  disappeared.  It  hangs  upon 
the  vines  for  a  long  time,  is  not  injured  by 
frosts  after  it  is  ripe,  and  keeps  well  for  winter 
use.  It  is  said  to  make  good  raisins,  but  how 
extensive  the  experiments  were  upon  which  this 
opinion  is  founded,  we  are  not  well  informed. 
It  is  exceedingly  productive  and  very  vigorous. 

Within  the  last  five  years  the  candidates  for 
popular  favor  have  multiplied  exceedingly,  and 
at  the  exhibitions  of  our  horticultural  fans  the 
grapes  are  crowding  in  more  and  more  every 
year.  The  latest’ and  best  information  upon  the 
merits  of  these  new  grapes  is  embodied  in  the 
reports  of  the  American  Pomological  Society, 
especially  in  the  reports  of  the  State  and  dis¬ 
trict  committees.  In  a  compilation  of  these  re¬ 
ports  recently  published  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Society,,  it  appears  that  the  Catawba  does 
well  in  twelve  of  the  35  districts  into  which  the 
northern  fruit-growing  belt  is  divided.  This 
belt  embraces  all  north  of  the  southern  line  of 
Virginia,  Tennessee,  and  Missouri,  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  The  Concord  flourishes  in 
twenty  of  these  districts.  The  Delaware  in  nine¬ 
teen,  the  Isabella  in  fourteen,  the  Hartford  Pro¬ 
lific  in  ten,  the  Clinton  in  nine,  the  Rebecca  in 
eight,  and  the  Diana  in  eighteen.  It  would  not 
perhaps  he  fair  to  infer  that  these  grapes  are 
failures  in  the  rest  of  the  districts,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  Isabella  and  the  Catawba.  These 


have  been  long  enough  before  the  public  for  a 
fair  trial,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  season  is 
too  short  for  them  north  of  the  southern  line  of 
Massachusetts.  Some  of  the  most  promising 
grapes  are  yet  in  the  hands  of  amateurs,  and  it 
is  quite  possible  that  these  will  throw  every 
thing  we  now  hava  into  the  shade.  We  saw 
clusters  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Pomologi¬ 
cal  Society  that  would  have  done  credit  to  hot¬ 
house  cultivation';  they  certainly  surpassed  all 
we  ever  expected  to  see  of  hardy  grapes,  grown 
in  this  country.  We  think  fruit-growers  have 
every  reason  to  persevere  in  their  efforts  to  hy¬ 
bridize,  and  to  originate  new  sorts  better  adapt¬ 
ed  to  our  climate,  to  plant  vineyards,  and  to 
make  grapes  the  fruit  of  the  million.  The  last 
census  throws  some  light  upon  the  progress 
which  vine  culture  is  making  among  us.  The 
increase  of  our  population  in  the  last  decade  is 
shown  to  be  thirty-five  per  cent. ;  increase  of 
the  products  of  the  orchard,  one  hundred  and 
sixty  per  cent. ;  increase  of  wine, .seven  hundred 
and  fifty  per  cent.  This  increase  is  doubtless 
largest  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  stimulated  by 
the  example  of  Longworth,  and  his  fellow 
laborers;  but  in  almost  every  northern  State 
attention  is  turned  in  this  direction,  and  small 
vineyards  are  planted  and  made  profitable. 
Our  population  is  so  large  and  the  price  of 
grapes  is  so  high  in  our  cities  and  villages,  that 
little  has  yet  been  done  at  wine  making,  beyond 
the  domestic  manufacture.  The  products  of  the 
vine  in  this  region,  will  he  likely  to  he  marketed 
in  the  shape  of  fruit  for  many  years  to  come. 
Grapes  at  ten  cents  a  pound  can  not  be  made 
into  wine  economically. 

We  do  not  apprehend  the  peril  to  the  cause 
of  temperance  from  vine  culture  which  some 
very  honestly  cherish.  Nor  do  we  believe,  with 
others,  that  the  making  of  pure  wine  from  our 
own  prolific  vineyards  will  have  any  tendency 
to  abate  the  evils  of  drunkenness.  The  cure  of 
that  evil  lies  a  little  further  back  than  the  scarc¬ 
ity  or  abundance  of  intoxicating  drinks,  or  the 
higher  or  lower  grade  of  alcohol  in  them.  The 
young  slide  into  drinking  habits  from  the  want 
of  proper  food  and  moral  influences  at  home. 
The  food  is  coarse  and  heating,  and  without 
much  variety.  The  home  is  without  refinement 
and  without  attractions.  The  boy  has  a  restless 
craving  for  what  he  does  not  find  at  home, 
seeks  society,  and  finds  bad  company  and  ad  • 
visers  in  places  of  vicious  resort.  A  strong 
temptation  is  removed  when  the  young  have 
variety  and  the  luxury  of  delicious  fruits,  intel¬ 
ligent  society  and  happiness  under  the  parental 
roof.  We  want  vines  for  our  homes,  for  orna¬ 
ment  and  for  fruit,  and  it  will  be  scores  of  years, 
with  the  best  labors  of  all  our  amateurs  and 
nurserymen,  before  good  grapes  in  their  season 
will  he  common  upon  the  tables  of  all  classes. 
Let  us  plant  vines  in  larger  numbers,  not  doubt¬ 
ing  that  He  who  gives  the  clusters  will  give  us 
and  our  children  wisdom  to  use  them  rightly. 
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ISii-t  Sucking-  a  Cow.— A  writer  in  the 

London  Field  relates,  that  on  visiting  his  cow  shed  he 
found  a  newly-calved  cow  quietly  lying  down  chewing 
her  cud,  and  a  huge  rat  lying  at  full  length  between  her 
legs  sucking  vigorously  at  one  of  her  teats.  He  had  pre¬ 
viously  noticed  that  the  cow  gave  less  milk  than  she  should 
have  done  so  soon  after  calving. 

Apples  for  Mileli  Cows. — C.  D.  Wal¬ 
ters,  Essex  Co.,  N.  J.  Sound  apples  judiciously  fed  to 
cows  will  not  lessen,  but  rather  increase  the  flow  of  milk. 
They  afford  an  excellent  change  of  diet.  Feed  them  at 
the  rate  of  five  to  eight  quarts  night  and  morning. 

Slaeep  5>isease  Isa  Mieliig-a.il.— Charles 
Goodrich,  of  Ionia  Co.,  writes  that  a  tr  oublesome  disease 
has  broken  out  among  sheep  there.  “Lumps  appear  on 
the  throat,  generally  one  on  each  side  ;  these  gradually 
enlarge  and  close  the  gullet  and  windpipe  to  which  they 
are  attached,  choking  the  sheep  to  death.  What  is  the 
cause  and  remedy  ?” 

Small  S'ox  in  Slaeep.— Recent  English 
agricultural  journals  give  accounts  of  the  ravages  of 
small  pox  among  sheep.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  in¬ 
troduced  by  a  flock  imported  from  Holland,  and  has 
proved  disastrous  to  many  flocks.  Precautions  are  being 
taken  by  inoculation,  etc.,  to  prevent  its  further  spread. 

To  Cure  BOclting  Morses.— “  J.  R.,” 
in  tlie  Rural  New-Yorker,  recommends  the.  following 
plan  :  “  Let  the  horse  stand  between  two  partitions. 
Bore  a  two  inch  hole  in  each,  on  a  horizontal  line,  about 
one  and-a-half  inches  above  the  horse’s  hips ;  take  a  round 
stick  long  enough  to  reach  across  the  stall,  and  place  it 
in  the  holes,  and  put  a  pin  in  each  end  of  the  stick  so  that 
it  can  not  fail  out.  The  horse  may  try  to  kick,  but  will 
not  be  able,  as  the  stick  will  prevent  the  necessary  ele¬ 
vation  of  his  hind  Quarters,  and  after  a  few  attempts,  he 
will  give  it  up.”  This  may  answer  temporarily  for  an 
already  spoiled  horse :  better  never  teach  a  horse  to  kick. 

Martingals  for  Morses. — C.  B.  Wells, 
Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.  Properly  broken  horses  will  never 
need  a  martingal.  It  is  used  to  keep  the  horse’s  head  in 
good  position,  which  can  be  done  with  the  reins  if  the 
horse  has  been  rightly  trained.  It  ma,v  be  of  service  to 
control  a  horse  which  has  learned  the  vice  of  rearing, 
but  ordinarily  it  imposes  an  unnecessary  and  painful  re¬ 
straint  upon  the  freedom  of  motion  of  the  animal. 

Wlaut  is  BSingl»one  ? — Young  Farmer, 
Sullivan  Co,,  N.  Y.  Ringbone  in  the  horse  is  an  unnat¬ 
ural  bony  growth  forming  a  Circular  excrescence  upon 
the  coronet,  or  part  of  the  hoof  immediately  above  the 
junction  of  the  hair  and  hoof.  It  results  from  a  strain, 
usually  while  horses  are  young,  and  causes  one  of  the 
worst  and  most  incurable  forms  of  lameness. 

SlkunSisrs  versus  Mats.— J.  J.  H.  Gregory 
writes  to  the  New-England  Farmer,  that  he  has  voted  the 
freedom  of  his  farm  to  skunks,  in  return  for  the  service 
they  have  rendered  in  freeing  his  premises  from  rats. 
The  latter  vermin  had  taken  up  their  quarters  under  the 
barn,  but  when  a  skunk  presented  himself,  they  gave  a 
wide  berth  to  their  unsavory  neighbor,  and  totally  disap¬ 
peared.  Mr.  G.  thinks  skunks  attack  poultry  only  when 
they  can  get  nothing  else,  and  that  their  principal  food  is 
beetles  and  other  large  insects. 

Are  Coal  Ashes  Worthless?— “John.” 
No  Sir;  neither  are  they  of  great  value.  Still  they  are 
worth  saving.  Their  fertilizing  power  will  vary,  of 
couise,  according  to  the  kind  of  coal  used,  and  the 
amount  of  woody  substances  employed  in  lighting  the 
fires.  A  chemist,  who  analyzed  several  specimens  of 
ashes  taken  from  an  ordinary  grate,  states  that  “they 
consist  almost  entirely  of  the  various  earths,  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  charcoal,  and  the  saline  matters,  of  .which  the 
sulphate  of  lime  (gypsum),  and  lime  constitute  about  one 
quarter.”  Turning  from  science  to  experience,  we  find 
that  such  ashes  make  an  excellent  dressing  for  grass 
land,  and  in  some  conditionsof  the  soil, give  a  fine  growth 
of  turnips.  We  have  found  them  useful  as  a  mulch 
about  the  roots  of  fruit  trees.  Of  their  utility  for  walks 
md  roads— the  ashes  to  be  covered  lightly  with  gravel 
-we  have  often  spoken  in  the  American  Agriculturist. 

Wheat,  B8.ye,  Oats,  and  Com  in 
Wisconsin— Large  Yield  of  Wheat.- Wm.  H. 

Baker,  of  Racine  Co.,  Wis.,  writes  to  the  American  Ag¬ 
riculturist,  Oct.  8 :  Winter  wheat  has  done  finely.  As  an 
instance,  Nathan  Burnham,  near  Racine,  sowed  4  bush¬ 
els  of  bearded  wheat  on  about  4  acres  of  clayish  soil, 
well  tilled,  but  nothing  more,  and  measured  up  158  bush¬ 
els,  besides  some  not  screened,  making  over  40  bushels 
per  acre.  Farmers  are  sowing  winter  wheat  very  large¬ 


ly  this  Autumn.— Rye  and  oats  have  done  better  than  the 
average.  Corn  is  happily  disappointing  all,  and  turning 
out  well.  I  have  over  an  acre  of  sorghum  looking  finely ; 
no  frosts  to  disturb  it  as  yet. 

Wheat  Thrasliing  oat  Well.— Charles 
Goodiich,  of  Ionia  County,  Mich.,  writes  to  the  American 
Agriculturist:  “  —  I  find  that  upon  thrashing,  wheat  turns 
out  beyond  all  calculation.  In  this  county  it  is  the  best 
of  many  years.  I  do  not  know  of  a  field  grown  on  well 
cultivated  summer  fallow,  that  has  not  yielded  25  bushels 
to  the  acre,  while  30,  40,  and  even  45  tjfshels  are  by  no 
means  unc^pmon.  I  must  boast  a  little  for  our  county, 
by  telling  that  one  field  of  six  acres  yielded  over  52  bush¬ 
els  per  acre.  I  had  400  bushels  myself  on  ten  acres. 
Corn  well  filled  ;  early  potatoes  poor,  late  promise  well.” 

lYew  Mice  Fields.— The  high  price  of  this 
commodity  resulting  from  non-intercourse  with  the  States 
whence  the  chief  supply  has  usually  been  drawn,  is 
stimulating  experiments  in  new  localities.  The  Califor¬ 
nia  Farmer  urges  cultivators  to  introduce  it  upon  the 
lands  along  the  streams,  millions  of  acres  of  which  are 
now  lying  waste  on  account  of  the  annual  floods.  Messrs. 
Judd  &  Wilder  have  just  sent  to  San  Francisco  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  crop  raised  in  the  Sandwich  Islands.  An  area 
of  15  acres  and  802  feet  was  cultivated,  which  turned  out 
89,200  lbs.,  or  5,935%  lbs.  per  acre.  This,  at  6  cents  per 
lb.,  gives  an  income  of  over  $350  per  acre. 

Contract  to  Rai^eOnions  ©Ifered.— 

Wm.  J.  Spence,  who  claims  to  be  on  some  of  the  ostra¬ 
cized  “  barren  or  waste  lands  of  Long  Island,”  has  tried 
his  hand  at  onion  raising  for  two  years,  and  is  well  pleased 
with  the  result  so  far  as  amount  and  quality  of  the  crop 
is  concerned ;  his  only  difficulty  has  been  in  marketing  or 
keeping  them.  He  says  that  if  any  one  will  contract  to 
take  nice  red,  or  white  silver-skinned  onions,  delivered 
at  the  Railroad  in  Autumn,  at  50  cents  per  bushel,  lie  will 
bind  himself  to  furnish  1000  bushels  or  more,  raised  on  the 
said  lands,  and  consider  the  contract  a  very  good  one. 

Agricnltiu-al  Inventions  in  One 

Year.— In  the  official  list  of  “  Agricultural  Inventions  or 
Discoveries  for  the  year  1861,”  and  a  war  year  at  that,  we 
count  25  bee-hives,  51  cultivators,  26  churns,  70  harvesting 
implements,  26  corn  planters,  41  plows,  45  seeding  ma¬ 
chines,  19  thrashing  machines,  and  several  other  farm 
and  garden  implements  in  smaller  numbers. 

Size  of  Cistern  and  Kind  of  Pump. 

— H.  Schepper,  Owen  Co.,  Ind.  Eight  feet  deep  and 
eight  feet  in  diameter  in  the  clear,  is  a  good  size  for  a 
family  cistern.  This  will  hold  over  3,000  gallons,  or  95 
barrels — enough  for  ordinary  use.  When  exposed  to 
freezing,  a  chain  pump  is  preferable.  A  Douglass  or 
other  iron  pump  is  convenient  in  the  kitchen,  or  where 
otherwise  protected  from  frost. 

Cisterns  and  Wells  —  Convenient 
way  to  Examine  tliein,— It  is  probably  not  known 
by  most  persons,  that  the  bottom  of  a  cistern  or  deep  well 
even,  may  be  thoroughly  inspected  for  filth,  or  lost  arti¬ 
cles,  by  using  a  common  mirror  (looking-glass).  When 
the  sun  shines,  hold  the  mirror  so  that  the  light  will  be 
reflected  in  a  bright  spot  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  and  a 
pin  can  be  seen  at  a  depth  of  10  to  20  feet  or  more.  We 
have  in  this  manner  seen  fishes  at  the  bottom  of  thirty  to 
forty  feet  of  clear  water.  If  the  sun  be  hid  by  intervening 
objects,  use  two  or  more  mirrors  to  bend  the  light  by 
double  or  triple  reflections  to  the  desired  point.  We  have 
thus  thrown  the  light  coming  into  the  dining  room  win¬ 
dow,  by  one  mirror  through  the  door  into  the  kitchen,  by 
another  to  a  corner  of  the  latter  room,  and  by  a  third 
mirror  cast  it  down  into  a  cistern  sufficiently  strong  to  see 
a  small  angle  worm  at  the  bottom.— Amer.  Agriculturist. 

©i*apes  and  ©rape  Wine.— Samples 
from  H.  H.  Brown,  Washington  Co.,  Pa.  The  wine  with 
1  lb.  sugar  to  1  gallon  of  juice  is  too  acid  to  be  palatable; 
that  with  3  lbs.  sugar  to  the  gallon  is  a  mild,  pleasant 
drink.  The  fruit  and  wine  were  exhibited  at  the  Fruit 
Growers’  Meeting,  and  those  who  examined  them  unani¬ 
mously  pronounced  the  grapes  Isabellas. 

©rape  and  Fruit  Mumbugs.— ' The 

present  Autumn  is  developing  an  amount  of  rascality  in 
fruit  trees  and  vines,  that  is  almost  incredible.  The  fa¬ 
vorable  season  has  produced  fruit  on  nearly  every  tree, 
shrub,  bush  and  vine.  Almost  daily  gentlemen  bring 
to  the  office  of  the  American  Agriculturist  speci¬ 
mens  of  poor  fox  grapes  grown  on  vines  which  they 
bought  at  high  prices  a  few  years  ago,  supposing  they 
were  getting  the  best  standard  sorts.  They  have  lost 
their  money,  and  time,  and  patience.— We  pity  them,  but 
they  have  themselves  to  blame  somewhat,  and  for  this 
reason  ;  Most  of  these  vines,  if  not  ail  of  them,  were  pur¬ 


chased,  not  of  regular  nurserymen,  those  who  have  a 
reputation  to  sustain,  but  of  temporary  peddlers  and  deal 
ers  who  annually  open  a  shop  on  Broadway,  or  a  stall  in 
the  markets,  or  hawk  around  the  country  trash  labeled 
with  any  name  the  purchaser  may  chance  to  call  for. 
This  applies  to  fruit  trees,  flowering  plants,  etc.,  as  well 
as  to  grapes.  When  the  truth  becomes  known  a  year  or 
two  afterwards,  the  rascals  are  non-come-at-ibus.—' There 
are  more  left  of  the  same  sort. 

Seedless  ©rapes. — S.  Gaylord,  of  Litch¬ 
field  Co.,  Conn.,  sends  specimens  of  wild  grapes  of  small 
size,  reddish  color,  which  he  thinks  will  prove  valuable 
for  cooking,  as  they  are  destitute  of  seeds.  They  are  in¬ 
deed  seedless,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  hard  pulp  ami 
the  poorer  flavor  will  weigh  against  the  absence  of  seed. 
They  may  answer  for  sauce,  but,  as  a  grape,  can  not  be 
compared  with  the  standard  sorts,  such  as  Hartford  Pro¬ 
lific,  Concord,  Diana,  Delaware,  etc. 

©rape  Blight  Prevented  l>y  Bones 
and  Boots.— F.  A.  Denny,  Macoupin  Co.,  Ill.,  writes 
to  the  Agriculturist  that  he  kept  the  blight,  (mildew?) 
from  his  Isabella  vines,  while  those  of  his  neighbors 
were  ruined,  by  digging  trenches  and  filling  them  with 
old  bones,  shoes,  rags,  etc.,  which  he  gathered  at  little 
cost.  Probably  the  drainage  afforded  by  the  trenches  had 
most  to  do  with  the  health  of  the  vines,  though  the 
bones  and  rags  furnished  good  fertilizing  materials. 

Bleeding  ©rape  Vines.— A.  C.  Eaton,  of 
Huron  Co.,0.,  writes  to  the  Agriculturist:  “Burn  wound¬ 
ed  parts  with  a  red-hot  iron;  or,  first  put  on  shoemaker’s 
wax,  then  use  the  hot  iron.  This  drives  the  melted  wax 
into  the  open  pores  and  stops  the  out-flow  of  sap.” 

“  Vineland  Lands.” — To  a  number  of  in¬ 
quirers.  We  have  not  yet  been  to  “  Vineland,”  and  can 
give  no  reliable  information  about  the  lands  in  question, 
until  we  can  get  time  to  go  and  see  for  ourselves.  The 
reports  are  that  a  large  tract  of  land  in  New-Jersey, 
southeast  of  Philadelphia,  has  long  been  owned  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  that  it  is  now  offered  on  sale  in  small  plots  or 
farms.  Of  the  quality  of  the  land,  the  title,  etc.,  we  can 
as  yet  say  nothing  from  actual  knowledge.  Of  course,  any 
one  thinking  of  investing,  or  fixing  a  home  there,  will  first 
uihke  personal  observation,  and  thorough  investigation. 

Peaeli  ’Frees  in  Pots.— This  method  of 
growing  dwarfed  trees  is  coming  into  favor  with  ama¬ 
teurs.  Though  it  would  hardly  pay  to  raise  such  peaches 
for  ordinary  marketing,  they  present  such  a  handsome 
appearance,  when  in  bearing,  as  to  be  a  fine  ornament  in 
the  green-house.  A  beautiful  specimen  of  the  Catherine 
Peach  grown  in  this  way,  by  James  Wiggins,  gardenei 
for  Jas.  Brown,  Esq.,  Weehawken,  N.  J.,  is  now  on  ex¬ 
hibition  at  the  Office  of  the  American  Agriculturist.  It  is 
3  feet  high,  the  limbs  spreading  about  16  inches  each  way 
from  the  center.  It  yielded  19  well  ripened  peaches,  part 
of  which  still  remain  on  the  tree.  It  is  growing  in  a 
13-inch  pot,  and  is  apparently  as  thrifty  as  any  of  its  tall¬ 
er  relatives  standing  in  the  open  field. 

Aames  of  Trees.—11  John.”  The  scientific 
name  of  the  common  cork-bark  elm  is  ulmus  fulva. 
That  of  the  pitch  pine  is  pinus  rigida.  Both  are  indige¬ 
nous  in  this  State. 

Synonyms  of  Apples,  Fears,  etc.— 

F.  T.  R.,  Ottawa  Co.,  Ohio.  You  will  find  most  of  the 
various  names  by  which  certain  varieties  of  fruit  are 
known  in  different  localities,  given  in  Downing’s  late 
work  “  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America,”— a  most  ex¬ 
cellent  book  of  760  pages,  with  illustrations  of  all  the 
leading  varieties  of  apples,  pears,  etc.  (Price  $1.75.) 

Sweet-Sour  Apples.— Since  the  reference 
to  these  on  page  229  (August  Agriculturist),  we  have  had 
several  letters  from  parties  growing  them.  N.  G.  Abbot, 
Warren  Co.,  Pa.,  says  he  has  apples  which  are  plainly 
Talman  Sweetings  on  one  side,  and  R.  I.  Greenings  on 
the  other.  He  offers  no  explanations  of  the  anomaly.— M. 
A.  Barker,  of  Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y.,  says  apples  with  one 
side  sweet  and  the  other  side  sour,  are  obtained  by  split¬ 
ting  a  sweet  and  a  sour  cion,  carefully  tying  them  togeth¬ 
er  and  inserting  at  the  grafting  season.  Even  a  bud  on 
each  must  be  split,  and  the  two  united  just  in  the  outer 
edge  of  the  cleft,  and  be  well  covered  with  wax.  This 
has  been  stated  before,  but  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  no  one 
is  able  to  produce  the  “half  and  half”  apples  at  pleasure. 
They  appear  to  be  a  lusus  natural,  a  sport  of  nature,  not 
to  be  produced  by  human  art  with  any  certainty. 

Seedling'  Apple.— From  J.  A.  Lewis, 
Windham  Co.,  Conn.  Resembles  Porter  in  size,  form 
and  color,  of  whiter  flesh,  moderately  juicy,  mild  sub 
acid  flavor,  and  apparently  worthy  of  dissemination. 
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Manufactory  of  Flax  Cotton.— We 

learn  that  Mr.  Samuel  C.  Allen,  an  inventor  of  machinery 
for  making  flax-cotton,  has  recently  purchased  large 
buildings,  water  power,  etc.*  in  Lawrence,  Mass.,  for  the 
establishment  of  a  manufactory  of  flax-cotton  goods.  It 
'  is  said  that  the  company  engaged  in  this  enterprise  have 
abundant  means  ;  the  present  scarcity  of  cotton  will  cer¬ 
tainly  give  great  encouragement  to  the  undertaking. 

Wlxen  to  Cratlicr  Cotton. — 0.  C.  Wil¬ 
son,  Williamson  Co.,  III.  The  practice  at  the  South  is  to 
commence  picking  as  soon  as  enough  bolls  are  open  to 
keep  the  field  hands  profitably  employed.  The  character 
of  the  staple  is  injured  by  much  exposure  to  rain,  and  a 
heavy  storm  often  causes  much  difficulty  in  the  picking 
by  tangling  the  fiber  with  the  burr.  Northern  grown  cot¬ 
ton  will  need  to  be  picked  early,  perhaps  wlple  the  seeds 
are  yet  green,  which  will  do  no  harm,  provided  it  is  af¬ 
terward  dried  in  the  sun.  It  should,  under  all  circum¬ 
stances,  be  dried  of  dew  and  rain  before  storing. 

Missouri  Corn — Mousing'  Stock,  etc. 

— Wm.  Russell,  of  Iron  Co.,  Mo.,  planted  corn  on  tim¬ 
othy  sod,  heavily  surface  manured,  dropping  2  kernels 
at  each  step  1%  to  2  feet  apart,  and  covering  with  the 
foot.  Rows  3 X  feet  apart.  Went  over  each  row  with 
2  horse  harrow,  having  front  tooth  out,  which  left  the 
surface  light.  Followed  in  2  weeks  with  shovel  plow, 
which  was  all  the  cultivation  given.  There  were  no 
weeds  to  trouble  the  crop.  At  harvest  he  found  a  heavy 
yield,  with  1  to  2  ears  on  every  stalk.  He  cuts  his  stalks 
with  a  power  cutter,  and  feeds  out  during  the  winter. 
His  cattle  are  regularly  housed  in  cold  weather  which 
he  thinks  more  than  pays  in  the  diminished  food  they 
consume,  besides  saving  the  manure  which  would  be  lost 
were  they  running  at  large. 

Fall  Pippins  kept  until  Spcing'. — 

M.  L.  Goff,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  writes  to  the  American 
Agriculturist,  that  last  year  he  bought  a  barrel  of  Fall 
pippins  (not  winter  apples)  in  the  market,  and  sorted  them 
over  into  three  lots :  those  perfectly  sound ;  those  slight¬ 
ly  bruised;  and  those  mellow — throwing  the  decayed  ones 
aside.  They  were  then  all  wiped  dry  with  a  towel  and 
wrapped  separately  in  pieces  of  newspaper.  They  were 
then  packed  into  an  old  cheap  trunk,  the  soundest  on  the 
bottom  and  the  mellowest  at  the  top,  and  the  trunk  set  into 
a  small  dark  closet  off  from  a  room  seldom  warmed  in 
winter.  At  New  Year’s  a  few  were  taken  out  and  found 
as  good  as  when  put  in,  and  from  then  until  the  last  of 
April  they  were  occasionally  drawn  upon,  all  remaining 
entirely  sound.  The  last  dozen  or  so  were  a  little  shriv¬ 
eled,  but  still  very  good. 

Working-  Orchiu-d  I.uiids. — William 
Ralston,  Guernsey  Co.,  Ohio.  Moderate  cropping  rather 
benefits  than  injures  orchards,  provided  plenty  of  manure 
be  supplied,  and  proper  care  be  taken  not  to  injure  the 
trunks  and  roots  of  the  trees,  A  heavy  sward  excludes 
air,  and  is  unfavorable  to  rapid  growth  or  full  fruiting. 
Hoed  crops  are  generally  preferable  for  orchard  culture. 

Seedling'  Pears. — C.  S.  Rust,  Oswego  Co., 

N.  Y.  The  pears  sent  us  are  undoubtedly  seedlings. 
They  appear  to  be  worthy  of  dissemination  among  the 
really  good  pears,  and  are  therefore  entitled  to  a  name. 

Test  of  a  CSrape.—  Mr.  G.  R.  Garretson, 
seedsman  of  Queens  Co.,  N.  Y.,  says;  a  good  grape  is  one 
whose  skin  we  can  eat,  and  whose  seeds  can  be  spit  out, 

Evergreen  Vine  to  Cover  a  Stump 

Fence.— C.  A.  Hindes,  Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y.  The  Eu¬ 
ropean  Ivy  is  the  most  suitable  evergreen  climber  to  cov¬ 
er  the  unsightly  roots  of  your  fence,  and  the  Holly  or 
Mahonia  is  the  best  shrub  to  fill  the  vacant  spaces.  Cov¬ 
ered  thus,  with  the  evergreen  Mahonia  to  fill  gaps,  the 
fence  will  be  quite  ornamental. 

Lead  and  Copper  Wire.— Lead  wire 
is  much  used  in  England  for  tying  up  fruit  trees  and 
vines  to  stakes  and  trellises,  also  for  attaching  labels 
to  slakes.  It  is  soft,  flexible,  durable,  and  less  hurtful 
to’  plants  than  copper  wire.  It  is  made  of  lead  and 
an  alloy  mixed  with  it.  For  the  coarser  uses  of  garden¬ 
ing,  especially  where  much  strength  is  required,  this 
is  undoubtedly  a  good  thing.  Yet  for  common,  every 
day  work,  such  as  tying  plants  to  stakes,  etc.,  we  mush 
prefer  the  old  bass  matting.  This  is  cheaper,  more  easily 
handled,  and  sufficiently  durable. 

Second  Crop  ofHubbard  Squashes. 

—A  subscriber  in  Lamartine,  Wis.,  in  a  note  dated  early 
in  September,  said :  “  A  Hubbard  Squash  vine  on  which 
seven  squashes  have  ripened,  has  now  a  second  crop  as 

arge  as  goose  eggs.  The  vine  was  well  shortened-in 
cany  in  the  season.” 


Coal  Tar  on  Cabbages.-1 11 C.  C.,”  of 
Jamesburg,  N.  J,,  referring  to  the  experience  of  A.  P., 
page  262,  (Sept.),  says  that  if  he  had  diluted  the  coal  tar 
with  water  before  using,  a  tablespoonful  of  tar  to  a  pint 
of  water,  it  would  not  have  injured  his  cabbages,  but 
would  have  kept  the  slug  from  them.  He  “  knows  it,  for 
he  has  tried  it.” 

Valne  of  Sunflower  Seeds.— E.  J., 

Millville,  Pa.  Sunflower  seeds  contain  a  large  amount  of 
oil,  which  may  be  expressed  and  used  for  burning  and 
other  purposes.  They  are  very  valuable  as  feed  for  poul¬ 
try,  being  worth  probably  as  much  per  bushel  as  corn. 

ISonvax’dia. — G.  T.  Rockingham  Co.,  N.  H. 
This  evergreen  shrub  requires  the  protection  of  a  green¬ 
house  or  flower  pit,  in  Winter.  It  does  well  for  a  border 
plant  in  Summer.  Bouvardia  triphylla  with  bright  scar¬ 
let  flowers  is  the  more  common  variety.  They  are  re¬ 
newed  by  cuttings,  generally  of  the  roots. 

Keeping  AScraiiiainnisi,  Verbenas, 
Heliotropes,  etc.,  tUroug'lx  the  Winter.— 

“L.  H.  R.,”  Kock  Bottom,  Mass.  A  green-house  or  pit, 
such  as  is  described  on  page  273,  Sept.  Agriculturist,  is 
the  best,  place  for  these  plants  during  winter.  They  can 
be  kept  in  a  cellar,  but  will  require  some  care,  giving  them 
just  enough  water  for  moisture  without  causing  them  to 
mold  or  damp  off. 

Flowering'  the  Camellia. — E.  S.  Bar¬ 
tholomew,  Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.  Repot  soon  after  they 
are  done  blooming,  which  is  usually  in  February  and 
March.  Buist  recommends  as  soil  for  potting :  3  parts 
loam,  2  parts  leaf  mold,  and  1  part  each  of  sand  and  well 
rotted  manure.  Keep  the  plants  now  in  pots  in  moder¬ 
ately  cool  moist  rooms  (parlors  and  living  rooms  are  too 
dry)  until  December,  when  they  may  be  carried  to  the 
warmer  apartments  to  prepare  them  for  blooming.  Wa¬ 
ter  and  syringe  them  frequently.  Eight  inch  pots  are 
large  enough  for  blooming. 

Japan  Lilies.— M.  T.  Scott,  Franklin  Co., 
Ohio.  These  are  very  pretty,  and  perfectly  hardy.  Most 
florists  and  seedsmen  now  have  them  on  sale  at  25c.  to 
37c.  pfer  bulb.  They  may  be  planted  in  the  Fall  or  Spring. 

Ibahlias  Changisag-.— “  Ignoramus,”  as  he 
calls  himself,  of  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  says  he  purchased 
choice  dahlia  roots,  and  planted  with  care  in  1659.  They 
were  put  in  the  cellar  the  next  Winter,  and  planted  out 
the  following  Spring,  but  he  was  surprised  to  find  the 
blooms  had  changed  color,  and  now  he  can  hardly  find 
one  like  the  original  in  the  whole  collection.  He  wishes 
to  know  whether  others  have  found  the  same  trouble. 

Flower  Seeds  from  Colox-ado,  which 
have  failed,  were  probably  killed  with  kindness  and  too 
much  water,  says  J.  B.  W. 

Bladder  Nut  (Staphyled  trifolia),  is  the  name 
of  the  shrub  sent  by  R.  B.  Griffith,  Grand  Isle  Co.,  Vt.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  northern  States,  generally  found  in 
moist  shady  places.  Its  inflated  capsules  are  quite  showy. 

Growing  Plants  in  Moss.-— This  is  now¬ 
adays  put  forth  as  something  new  ;  but  we  learn  from 
Phil.  Transac.  Abridg.,  Vol.  10,  p.  796,  that  it  was  done 
by  C.  Bonnet,  of  Geneva,  in  1746.  He  grew  successful¬ 
ly,  wheat,  barley,  peas,  pinks,  daisies,  tulips,  and  cuttings 
and  layers  of  vines. 

Boukle  Crocus. — “Horaeola.”  We  have 
neVer  seen  it,  but  have  read  of  such  a  thing.  Clusius,  an 
old  author,  speaks  of  the  “  crocus,  vernus,  latifolius,  fla- 
vo-vario  flore  duplici,  the  double  cloth  of  gold  crocus.” 
Sabine  says  that  some  consider  this  only  a  sport,  but  he  is 
satisfied  that  the  double-flowering  bulb  has  appeared.  In 
the  Hortus  Floridus,  we  find  two  crocuses  figured,  one  of 
which  is  described;  “crocus  pleno  aureo  flore  striato.” 
When  we  are  so  lucky  as  to  find  two  double  crocuses, 
“Horticola”  shall  have  one  of  them. 

What  ails  my  Verbenas? — “Jennie,” 
ot  Brooklyn.  We  can  not  tell  you  positively  without 
knowing  more  about  the  case.  In  some  places,  verbenas 
suffei  from  a  species  of  mildew  or  rust ;  in  others,  from 
minute  insects.  We  suspect  your  trouble  arises  from 
setting  your  plants  in  the  same  bed  every  year.  Ex¬ 
perience  shows  that  they  will  thrive  best  in  soils  renewed 
every  second  year.  Let  the  soil  be  light  and  poor,  rather 
than  heavy  and  rich. 

The  Botanist  Douglass. — “Amateur” 
inquires  from  whom  the  fine  spruce-fir,  Abies  Doug- 
lassii,  was  named  ?  It  was  from  Mr.  Douglass,  the  bot¬ 
anist  and  indefatigable  plant  collector.  He  traversed 
many  portions  of  the  world  in  search  of  new  trees,' 


plants  and  seeds.  It  is  even  said  that  he  has  enriched 
England  with  more  varieties  than  any  other  traveler. 
We  are  indebted  to  him,  among  other  things,  for  a  fine 
Spirea,  for  tiie  elegant  Clarkia,  different  species  of  Peris- 
temons,  Lupins,  (Enotheras,  Gesnerias,  Ribeses,  the 
Spruce  already  named,  aiso  Pimis  Lambertiana,  Finns 
Douglassii,  etc.,  etc.  He  traveled  up  and  down  our  Pa¬ 
cific  coast,  in  South  America,  and  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  It  was  in  the  latter  country  that  he  met  his 
death,  and  that  in  a  most  melancholy  way.  In  roaming 
among  the  mountains  he  fell  into  one  of  the  pits  dug  by 
the  natives  for  the  purpose  of  catching  wild  bulls.  One 
of  these  animals  was  in  the  pit  when  he  fell  into  it,  and 
gored  him  so  dreadfully  as  to  cause  his  death. 

Egg'  Pliant  Made  Palatakle.— We  have 
just  learned  to  eat  egg  plant  with  pleasure,  and  perhaps 
now  it  is  more  the  fixings  than  the  plant  itself.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  tastes  well  cooked  thus  :  Cut  in  thin  slices ;  dip 
these  in  (hen’s)  egg  beaten ;  sprinkle  on  powdered  crack¬ 
er,  and  fry  with  as  little  grease  as  possible.— After  eating 
them  awhile  in  this  very  palatable  form,  we  may  come  to 
like  them  pure  and  simple. 

The  Largest  Cheese.— W.  Whitford,  allud¬ 
ing  to  the  cheese  spoken  of  in  the  September  Agricul¬ 
turist,  says  it  was  probably  the  one  made  in  Cheshire, 
Mass.,  and  sent  to  Thos.  Jefferson,  while  he  was  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  United  States,  61  years  ago.  Mr.  W.,  who 
by  the  way  is  now  81  years  of  age,  recollects  the  cheese 
well,  as  it  was  pressed  in  his  uncle’s  cider  mill  ;  it  was 
four  feet  in  diameter,  and  weighed  1,300  pounds. 

A  Lai-gc  Cheese. — It  is  reported  that  a 
dairy  firm,  Messrs.  Steele  &  Bro.,  owning  seven  hundred 
cows,  near  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  made  a  cheese  weighing 
1,779  lbs.,  which  sold  for  25  cts.  per  pound  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  amounting  to  the  round  sum  of  $444.75  ! 

Metheg'Iin.— E.  S.  Locke,  Warren  Co.,  Ohio. 
Metheglin  is  honey  and  water  boiled  and  fermented,  and 
sometimes  flavored  with  spices.  We  do  not  know  the 
particulars  for  making  it,  and  find  nothing  in  the  nooks. 

Bed  Ants  in  the  House.— G.  Bassler, 
Butler  Co.,  Pa.  Another  subscriber  says  he  has  “well 
nigli  exterminated  these  rebels  by  persistent  efforts  in 
feeding  fresh  meat  followed  by  hot  water  baths,  scalding 
whole  regiments  at  once.”  Dishes  of  sweetened  water 
set  in  different  parts  of  the  house  will  assist  in  their  de¬ 
struction.  Sponges  baited  with  sugar  become  filled  witli 
them,  when  they  may  be  scalded  out  in  hot  water. 

Cotlee. — Mrs.  J.  Shirk,  of  Parke  Co.,  Ind.  The 
coffee  of  commerce  will  not  grow  at  the  north,  except  in 
glass-houses.  The  Illinois  kind  you  speak  of  is  bogus— 
it  is  only  a  sort  of  pea.  We  paid  2c.  each  for  50  kernels 
sent  by  mail,  just  to  prove  what  we  suspected,  viz.:  that 
they  were  the  “  chick  pea.” 

••  Turn  to  tlte  Left.”— Dr.  J.  S.  Shimer, 
Lehigh  Co.,  Pa.,  accounts  for  the  rule  in  this  country, 
requiring  teams  to  turn  to  the  right,  as  follows  ;  When 
heavy  four  and  six  horse  teams  were  chiefly  used,  the 
driver  either  rode  the  saddle  horse  or  walked  beside  him 
on  the  left  side.  This  would  make  it  more  convenient 
for  him  to  keep  to  the  right,  in  order  to  avoid  collision. 
He  says  that  drivers  of  two  horse  teams  almost  univer¬ 
sally  occupy  the  left  of  the  seat,  and  hence  can  better 
turn  to  the  right. — In  N.  Y.  State  the  custom  of  drivers  is 
the  reverse  ;  they  sit  on  the  right  hand,  but  continue  to 
turn  to  the  right.  Either  the  seat,  or  the  direction  of 
turning  should  be  changed. 

Steawn  Fix-e-Eng'imes. — These  are  rapidly 
superseding  the  hand-engines,  both  in  this  and  other 
cities.  At  a  large  fire,  within  two  blocks  of  the  Agricul¬ 
turist  Office,  we  noticed  six  steam-engines  throwing  their 
powerful  streams  into  the  fifth  and  sixth  story  windows. 
The  fire  was  kept  from  spreading  beyond  three  or  four 
buildings  where  it  originated,  which  could  not  have  been 
d,one  with  the  hand-engines.  One  who  has  worked  at  the 
brakes  of  a  hand-engine  until  nearly  exhausted  could  not 
but  look  upon  these  muscle-saving  machines  with  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  relief  as,  hour  by  hour,  under  a  broiling  sun,  they 
poured  enormous  streams  of  water  without  cessation 
into  the  burning  buildings. 

Bx-igin  of  Fires  in  New-Fork.-- 

From  the  Fire  Marshal’s  report,  we  find  that  for  the  six 
months  ending  first  of  June,  there  were  183  fires  in  this 
city,  the  principal  of  which  were  caused  by  the  follow¬ 
ing,  viz :  defective  stoves  and  pipes,  25 ;  gas  leakages, 
and  gas  in  windows  igniting  curtains  or  goods,  21  ;  care¬ 
lessness  w'ith  lights,  20  ;  sparks  on  roofs,  11 ;  defective 
chimney  flues,  10  ;  grates,  fire  places,  and  fire  boards.  9 ; 
furnaces,  8 ;  children  playing  with  fire  or  lights,  8 ;  intoxi¬ 
cation,'  matches,  steamboilers,  and  hot-air  registers,  6  each. 
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Dried  Fruit  for  Soldiers. 

This  matter,  first  proposed  In  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  last  month,  is  meeting  with  a  general  response. 
The  subject  was  laid  before  the  Sanitary  Commission  at 
Washington,  and  Secretary  Olmstead  immediately  tele¬ 
graphed,  not  only  here, 'but  to  the  press  of  the  country 
generally,  that  dried  fruits  would  be  most  acceptable,  and, 
that  too  many  could  not  be  provided.  Imagine  the  home 
table  spread  three  times  a  day  with  nothing  but  soldiers’ 
rations,  (mainly  bread  and  meat),  and  every  one  can 
judge  how  acceptable  would  be  a  dish  of  dried  apples, 
or  peaches,  even  if  stewed  in  water  only.  Most  camps  are 
supplied  with  sugar,  however.  We  repeat,  that  all  par¬ 
cels  sent  to  the  office  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  will 
be  forwarded  hence  without  further  expense.  Mr.  Lilien- 
thal,  who  has  an  immense  tobacco  manufactory,  gene¬ 
rously  volunteers  to  detail  a  sufficient  number  of  his  em¬ 
ployees  to  repack  all  fruit  sent  here,  to  do  all  the  neces¬ 
sary  carting,  and  to  provide  for  the  expense  of  forward¬ 
ing  from  this  city  to  Washington  and  other  points.  As  a 
general  rule,  however,  it  may  be  well  to  send  fruit  direct 
to  some  favorite  regiment.  The  Express  Companies  will 
carry  such  parcels  cheaply.  Any  surplus,  after  providing 
for  your  own  regiments,  please  forward  for  those  sol¬ 
diers  who  have  no  country  fruit-growing  friends  to  look 
out  for  them.  Let  the  fruit  be  well  dried,  so  that  it  will 
keep  well  (but  do  not  crisp  it  by  the  fire).  Probably  it  will 
keep  best  in  small  bags  or  parcels,  packing  these  into 
large  bags  or  barrels  for  transportation.  Let  the  “  paring 
bees,”  and  the  evening  home  circles  employ  many  active 
hands  in  preparing  dried  fruit  for  the  noble  soldiers. 

I*.  S.— Since  the  above  was  put  in  type,  Mr.  Lilien- 
thal  has  called  to  say  that  he  has  extensive  lofts  suitable 
for  drying  apples  by  steam  heat,  with  a  large  number  of 
employees  whom  he  can  set  to  work,  and  he  will  be 
happy  to  prepare  and  dry,  at  his  own  expense,  any  sur¬ 
plus  fruit  which  others  are  willing  to  contribute,  and 
which  they  cannot  attend  to  themselves  before  it  would 
decay.  We  trust  that  this  proposition  will  be  freely  re¬ 
sponded  to,  and  that  a  very  large  amount  may  be 
contributed.  We  know  Mr.  L.  to  be  the  man  to  carry  out 
anything  he  undertakes.  Those  sending  fruit  will,  of 
course,  deliver  it  here  free  of  expense  for  freight  and 
cartage.  Better  send  it  direct  to  his  principal  office,  No. 
217  Washington-street,  (west  of  the  City  Hall.)  Ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  all  fruit  received  will  be  made  to  the 

senders. - It  is  proper  to  state  that  Mr.  L.  requested 

that  his  name  might  not  appear  in  this  matter,  but  to 
have  it  done  privately,  or  through  the  Agriculturist 
Office.  We  thought  it  necessary,  however,  to  the  success 
of  the  enterprise,  to  state  who  is  at  the  head  of  it.  Were 
we  at  liberty  to  do  so,  we  could  tell  of  very  large  contri¬ 
butions  for  the  comfort  of  the  soldiers,  made  by  Mr.  L. 
since  the  war  commenced.  We  only  refer  to  the  matter, 
in  this  connection,  to  incite  others  to  co-operate  with  him 
in  this  well-timed  endeavor  to  contribute  to  the  pleasure 
of  those  who  are  so  nobly  fighting  our  battles  for  us; 


Notes  on  the  Breadstuff  Markets. 

Columns  of  figures  are  not  usually  very  in¬ 
teresting  reading,  but  the  condensed  tables  and 
the  list  of  prices  current  now  and  one  month 
ago,  given  in  the  Market  Review  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  (page  347)  will  attract  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  farmers,  and  even  of  the  general  reader. 
In  table  1,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  receipts  of 
wheat  for  25  business  days,  ending  October  18, 
amounted  to  5,079,000  bushels,  against  3,270,000 
bushels  for  the  26  previous  days ;  or  allowing 
215,000  bushels  for  the  less  receipts  of  flour,  the 
increase  is  still  equivalent  to  more  than  a  million 
and  a  half  bushels  of  wheat,  with  one  day’s 
less  transactions.  The  increased  receipts  of 
com,  barley  and  oats  are  correspondingly  large. 
The  sales  of  wheat  have  been  over  a  million 
bushels  greater,  and  of  flour  twenty  eight  thous¬ 
and  barrels  greater.  The  exports  of  breadstuffs 
for  three  years,  given  in  table  3,  are  the  most 
important  features  of  the  market.  It  will  be 
seen  that  unprecedently  large  as  they  were  last 
year,  they  have  been  still  greater  during  the 
first  9i  months  of  this  year.  During  that 
period  this  year,  we  exported  from  this  city :  of 
wheat,  19,097,373  bushels;  last  year  18,642,887 
bushels ;  and  the  previous  year  only  8,101,018 
bushels.  Of  flour,  we  exported  this  year  2,436,328 
Dtaels ;  last  year  2,121,403  barrels  ;  and  the 


previous  year  1,340,981  barrels.  Of  corn  we 
exported  this  year  9,228,402  bushels ;  last  year 
9,280,595  bushels ;  the  previous  year  only 
2,170,894  bushels.  Of  rye,  we  exported  this 
yearl,060,018  bushels;  last  year 501,795  bushels, 
and  the  previous  year  barely  450  bushels. 
These  figures,  and  the  fact  that  the  export 
demand  at  this  moment  is  as  great  as  ever,  con¬ 
firms  what  we  have  insisted  upon  for  some 
time  past,  viz.:  that  there  is  again  this  year  a 
material  deficiency  in  the  cereal  crops  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  rest  of  Europe.  In  the  London 
journals,  up  to  the  harvest  season,  and  in  our 
conversations  with  the  leading  dealers  of  that 
city,  it  was  constantly  held  out  that  then-  greater 
area  of  growing  wheat,  and  the  constantly  ex- 
p<xled  favorable  weather,  would  give  them  at 
least  an  average  crop.  Our  personal  obser¬ 
vation  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  growing 
grain,  and  information  from  many  private 
sources,  led  us  decidedly  to  the  contrary  opinion, 
as  we  informed  our  readers  at  the  time. 

The  table  of  prices  current  now,  and  a  month 
ago,  show  a  very  large  advance  in  wheat  and 
flour,  and  considerable  advance  in  corn.  Thus : 
State  flour  has  risen  from  an  average  of  $5.40 
per  barrel  last  month,  to  an  average  now  of 
$6.65— equivalent  to  an  advance  of  over  twenty 
three  per  cent.  Other  brands  have  similarly 
advanced.  All  brands  of  white  wheat  have 
risen  from  an  average  of  $1.44  per  bushel  to  an 
average  of  $1.55.  All  kinds  of  red  wheat, 
from  an  average  of  $1.20  to  an  average  of  $1.33j 
per  bushel.  Corn  (mixed)  from  an  average  of 
57  cents  to  an  average  of  64i  cents.  The  bene¬ 
fit  to  farmers  of  the  increase  in  exports,  and  .the 
advance  in  prices  is  discussed  elsewhere. 


The  Rise  in  the  Value  of  Gold,  and  its 
Effects  upon  Farmers. 

One  of  the  marked  events  of  the  month  is  the 
rise  in  the  value  of  gold,  as  compared  with  the 
legal  tender  currency  of  the  country.  At  the 
time  of  this  writing,  gold  is  quoted  at  $132 — that 
is,  $100  in  American  gold  coin  will  buy  $132 
of  bank  notes,  or  United  States  Treasury  Notes, 
either  of  which  pass  current  in  trade  or  in  the 
payment  of  debts  at  their  par  value.  Any 
one  having  $100  in  gold  can  buy  100  bushels  of 
wheat  of  a  grade  quoted  in  the  market  at  $1.32 
per  bushel.  Or,  vice  versa,  a  farmer  having  100 
bushels  of  wheat  which  in  a  foreign  market 
would  buy  only  $100  in  gold  and  enough .  more 
to  pay  the  expenses  and  profits  of  export,  can 
sell  it  for  $132  of  a  currency  that  will  pay  his 
debts  to  the  merchant,  or  on  his  farm.  Again, 
suppose  a  London  grain  dealer,  whose  purchases 
are  on  the  gold  basis,  desires  to  procure  l5,000 
bushels  of  first  grade  wheat.  In  his  own  country 
or  elsewhere  in  Europe,  he  must  pay,  say  $1.50 
per  bushel,  or  $15,000.  The  same  grade  of 
wheat  is  quoted  in  New-York  at,  say  $1.60  per 
bushel.  Add  20  cents  per  bushel  for  freight,  in¬ 
surance,  and  other  expenses,  and  the  10,000 
bushels  of  wheat  would  cost  him  delivered  in 
London  $1.80  per  bushel,  or  $18,000  in  all.  But 
his  $15,000  sent  in  gold,  or  laid  out  in  exchange, 
would  buy  in  New-York  $19,800  of  the  par 
currency,  from  which  he  could  pay  $18,000  for 
the  10,000  bushels  of  wheat  at  $1.60  per  bushel 
and  $2,000  for  expenses,  and  yet  save  $1,800. 
The  same  reasoning  applies  to  other  articles  of 
export — flour,  corn,  provisions,  etc. 

These  figures,  though  not  representing  ex¬ 
actly  the  actual  difference  in  prices,  are  a  fair 
illustration  of  the  effects  upon  our  breadstuffs 
and  provision  markets,  of  the  recent  rise  in  the 


value  of  gold  as  compared  with  the  legal  cur¬ 
rency  of  this  country.  The  exporting  of  grain 
and  provisions  has  been  greatly  stimulated, 
and  shipments  abroad  have  gone  up  to  unpre¬ 
cedented  figures,  as  detailed  in  another  article. 

We  are  not  discussing  the  advantage  or  the 
disadvantage  of  this  disturbance  of  the  currency 
of  the  country.  The  country  at  large  is  not  any 
richer  because  a  hundred  million  bushels  of 
wheat  are  represented  by  a  hundred  and  thirty 
two  million  dollars  of  legal  currency  instead  of 
one  hundred  million  gold  dollars,  for  the  real 
value  of  the  two  are  the  same.  The  particular 
point  we  are  here  aiming  at,  is,  to  show  that 
this  great  advance  in  gold  is  inuring  to  the  spe¬ 
cial  benefit  of  farmers,  even  doubly  so.  First , 
it  has  created  a  greater  foreign  demand  for  our 
produce,  as  illustrated  above,  thus  enlarging 
the  market  as  well  as  increasing  the  prices. 
Second ,  the  greater  prices  Farmers  receive  for 
their  grain,  butter,  meat,  etc.,  though  not  in  gold, 
are  in  a  currency  that  is  a  legal  and  acceptable 
tender  in  the  payment  of  their  debts  to  mer¬ 
chants,  their  land  debts,  etc.  The  nominal  rise 
during,  the  past  month,  of  10  to  20  cents  per 
bushel  in  wheat,  of  $1.20  to  $1.30  per  barrel  in 
flour,  of  8  cents  per  bushel  in  corn,  of  2  to  4 
cents  per  bushel  in  oats,  of  4  cents  per  pound 
in  butter,  etc.,  is  so  much  clear  gain  to  farmers, 
in  the  payment  of  debts  previously  contracted. 
But  the  rise  in  articles  which  farmers  must  buy, 
is  nearly  equal  to  the  advance  in  what  they 
have  to  sell,  and  more,  on  some  articles. 
(The  price  of  the  American  Agricultwrist  is  about 
the  only  thing  that  has  not  gone  up  lately.) 
The  advance  in  sugar,  coffee,  cotton  and  other 
cloths,  however,  is  due  more  to  the  high  tariff, 
taxes,  and  other  causes  growing  out  of  the 
war,  than  to  the  advance  in  gold,  and  nearly  the 
same  prices  would  have  prevailed  had  not  farm 
products  gone  upward.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  however  unfavorably  others  may  be  affected 
by  the  present  disturbance  in  the  currency  of 
the  country,  farmers  are  clearly  the  gainers. 

The  practical  lesson  we  would  impress  upon 
farmers  is,  that  they  should  improve  the  present 
opportunity  to  pay  off  their  liabilities,  and  get 
upon  safe  ground.  '  Because  their  products  can 
be  sold  at  higher  figures  than  formerly,  they 
should  not  increase  their  outlay  by  more  ex¬ 
pensive  living,  by  running  in  debt  for  dress  or 
carriages,  or  for  more  land.  Debts  contracted 
now,  may  have  to  be  paid  when  money  is  of 
comparatively  greater  value — when  a  bushel  of 
grain,  or  a  pound  of  butter  will  buy  much  less 
money.  Better  take  in  sail,  and  be  ready  for  any 
storm  that  may  suddenly  come.  Stick  to  the 
old  coat,  and  hat,  and  carriage.  A  cheaper  dress 
will  suffice  for  a  year  or  two.  Patch  up  the 
old  dwelling,  it  will  keep  the  family  comfortable 
a  year  or  two  longer.  Put  in  a  few  extra  acres, 
or  rather  provide  for  better  cultivation  of 
those  already  planned  for.  The  inflation  of  the 
currency,  may  continue  a  year  or  two  yet,  in 
which  case  products  will  continue  to  yield  large 
nominal  returns  in  the  market.  When  they 
fall,  you  will  need  the  more  of  them  to  sell.  A 
financial  pressure  must  come,  when  values  re¬ 
turn  to  the  gold  standard.  The  change  may  be 
gradual  and  extend  over  years,  and  not  all  at 
once,  in  a  crash  and  smash.  The  fanner  who  is 
then  out  of  debt,  and  can  raise  from  his"  own 
soil  crops  enough  to  supply  his  actual  neces¬ 
sities— his  bread  and  home-produced  clothing — 
will  be  able  to  look  out  serenely  upon  the 
financial  storm  around  him.  The  summing  up 
of  our  discourse  is:  Now  is  the  time  for  far¬ 
mers  to  get  out  and  keep  out  of  DEBT. 
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SWISS  CATTLE,  “-prize  animals  at  the  rot  ax,  agricultural  society's  show,  London,  june,  1863 
{Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist .) 


Swiss  Cattle. 

The  annexed  engraving  is  designed  to  repre¬ 
sent  two  Prize  Animals  we  saw  on  Exhibition 
at  the  late  show  of  the  English  Royal  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society.  The  artist  has  hardly  done  the 
animals  justice.  These  improved  Swiss  Cattle 
somewhat  resemble  the  Short-Horns,  though 
rather  larger  boned,  and  not  yet  fully  developed 
in  some  of  the  “-points.”  Intelligent  Swiss 
breeders  are  making  constant  improvements  how¬ 
ever,  and  several  experienced  men  with  whom 
we  conversed,  both  in  Switzerland  and  Germany, 
consider  them,  in  their  present  condition,  as  bet¬ 
ter  adapted  to  Switzerland,  and  to  Central  Eu¬ 
rope  generally,  than  any  of  the  breeds  so  highly 
esteemed  in  England.  Prof.  Rau,  of  the  Hohen- 
heim  Agricultural  College,  Wurtemberg,  has  a 
large  herd  of  pure  Swiss  Cattle,  which  he  is  . 
breeding  for  dissemination  in  that  kingdom,  as 
he  considers  them  best  adapted  to  that  country. 
The  pure-bred  Swiss  cattle  are  of  large  size,  me¬ 
dium  boned,  hardy,  and  will  thrive  on  pastures 
too  poor  for  the  Short-Horn.  They  are  good 
milkers  withal,  and  we  are  not  certain  that  they 
would  not  be  found  admirably  adapted  to  many 
parts  of  this  country.  We  throw  out  this  hint 
to  Mr.  Thorne,  and  other  public-spirited  breed¬ 
ers,  who  have  already  done  so  much  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  our  stock.  We  may  add,  by  the 
way,  that  at  the  Battersea  Park  Show  the  Swiss 
cattle  attracted  more  attention  from  the  curious 
multitude,  than  any  other  class  of  animals — ex¬ 
cept  perhaps  a  pen  of  shaggy  ponies,- direct 
from  Shetland.  Each  Swiss  cow  was  supplied 
with  a  large  sweet-toned  bell,  such  as  is  worn  by 
every  cow  in  their  native  land.  Nothing 
among  Switzerland  scenery  was  more  interest¬ 
ing  to  us  than  to  listen  to  the  sound  of  these 
bells,  heard  upon  the  mountain  sides  at  the 
distance  of  two  or  three  miles,  on  a  still  evening. 


Milch  Cows  in  Fall  and  Winter. 

Milking,  except  for  a  short  period  after  the 
birth  of  a  calf,  is  altogether  an  artificial  process. 
Nature  intended  animals  to  yield  milk  only 
while  it  should  be  necessary  for  the  sustenance 
of  the  young ;  but  by  long  training,  artificial 
habits  have  been  induced,  and  the  flow  of  milk 
is  prolonged  for  months,  and  even  for  years,  af¬ 
ter  the  natural  period  has  passed.  Partly  for 
this  reason,  no  secretion  of  the  cow  is  more 
easily  affected  by  treatment  of  the  animal.-  Any 
derangement  of  health,  insufficient  food,  or 
bodily  discomfort,  at  once  shows  its  effects  in 
the  decreased  quantity  and  quality  of  the  milk. 
It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  con¬ 
tinued  flow  of  milk  beyond  the  natural  period 
is  no  small  drain  upon  the  vital  functions  of  an 
animal,  and  this  should  be  counterbalanced  by 
extra  stimulus  in  the  form  of  good  nourishing 
food,  and  whatever  care  is  necessary  to  keep  up 
the  health  of  the  cow  to  the  highest  standard. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  change  of  food  is 
necessary.  Long  before  the  pastures  are  entire 
ly  despoiled  of  verdure,  the  grasses  nipped  by 
repeated  frosts  lose  much  of  their  nutriment. 
Though  cows  may  gather  their  fill,  it  is  of  poor¬ 
er  quality,  and  the  yield  of  milk  speedily  suf¬ 
fers.  A  daily  allowance  of  bran,  shorts,  or 
ground  feed  of  rye  and  oats,  or  two  thirds  oats 
with  one  third  corn,  will  supply  the  lack  of 
nourishment,  and  show  itself,  with  good  interest 
added,  in  the  milk  pail.  This  feed  should  be 
wet  before  using.  We  prefer  it  to  feeding  with 
hay,  for  the  reason  that  nourishment,  more  than 
bulk,  is  needed;  they  can  pick  up  enough  part- 
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ly  withered  grass  to  fill  their  stomachs.  This 
extra  allowance  should  not  be  delayed  until  the. 
animal  is  suffering  from  insufficient  food.  It 
is  far  easier, to  keep  a  cow  in  good  condition, 
than  to  bring  her  up  after  falling  off. 

Pumpkins  are  usually  fed  out  first,  upon  failure 
of  the  pastures.  If  it  be  practicable  to  keep 
them  uninjured  until  later  in  the  season,  it 
would  be  better.  They  come  in  best  when  dry 
hay  and  stalks  are  the  staple  diet,  and  some¬ 
thing  more  succulent  is  craved  and  needed. 
It  is  best  to  remove  seeds  from  pumpkins ;  they 
are  an  active  diuretic,  and  many  believe  that  they 
divert  to  urine  fluids  which  would  form  milk. 

Any  penSon  who  has  been  long  confined  to  a 
single  article  or  two  of  food,  say  to  salt  beef 
and  potatoes,  knows  how  the  appetite  craves  a 
change.  The  greediness  with  which  cows  lay 
hold  of  turnips,  mangel  wurzels,  or  other  roots 
in  Winter,  proves  that  they,  too,  relish  variety, 
and  in  the  case  of  healthy  animals,  appetite  is  a 
safe  guide  in  the  selection  of  food.  Even  if 
roots  were  lacking  in  nutriment,  an  occasional 
allowance  of  them  to  cattle  would  be  beneficial. 

Observe  strict  regularity  in  the  time  of  feed1 
ing.  If  meals  are  regularly  served,  animals 
will  patiently  wait  the  appointed  time;  other-, 
wise,  they  will  be  restless  and  uneasy,  while 
looking-  for  supplies,  and  ravenous  when' fed. 

The  importance  of  comfortable,  well  venti¬ 
lated  shelter  for  milch  cows  is  yet  greatly  un¬ 
derrated,  despite  all  that  has  been  written  and 
said.  A  large  part  of  the  food  eaten  is  con¬ 
sumed  in  furnishing  warmth  to  the  animal. 
Thus,  good  shelter  is  equivalent  to  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  food.  Besides  the  actual  loss  of  food 
from  the  increased  amount  required  under  ex¬ 
posure  to  cold,  there  is  further  loss  in  milk  from 
the  feeling  of  discomfort.  The  secretions  are 
always  disturbed  by  influences  that  cause  pain 
or  uneasiness,  and  every  shiver  of  a  half-frozen 
cow  will  make  itself  visible  in  the  milk  pail. 

In  their  anxiety  to  secure  warmth,  many  have 
'  overlooked  the  importance  of  pure  air.  Close, 
crowded  stables,  reeking  with  odors  from  accu¬ 
mulating  manure,  produce  feverish  restlessness 
in  the  cows,  and  the  flow  of  milk  suffers.  At 
best,  confinement  during  the  winter  months  is 
irksome  to  animals,  and  kindness  to  brutes,  as 
well  as  profit,  demands  that  everything  prac¬ 
ticable  should  be  done  to  secure  their  comfort. 
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Feed  for  Farm  Horses. 

When  I  was  a  boy  in  the  north  of  Vermont,' 
we  used  to  feed  dry  hay  and  oats,  unless  the 
horse  had  the  heaves,  which  was  very  common 
among  them  at  that  time,  owing  to  feeding  too 
much  dry  hay  and  oats,  and  driving  too  fast 
when  full.  We  then  supposed  they  ought  to 
have  hay  before  them  all  the  time.  This  is  a 
false  idea ;  all  kinds  of  animals  will  do  better  on 
regular  meals.  1  Farmers  usually  feed  too  much 
dry  hay.  You  may  keep  a  horse  eating  all  the 
time  and  not  have  it  thrive.  I  came' to  Massa¬ 
chusetts  about  12  years  ago,  and  was  engaged  in 
the  teaming  business  about  7  years.  I  began  to 
feed  cut  hay  and  corn  meal,  and  found  the 
horses  would  do  more  work  and  last  longer,  and 
be  in  better  condition  than  when  kept  on  dry 
feed.  Cracked  corn  and- oats  make  a  very  good 
feed  for  noon,  when  in  a  hurry.  I  would  feed 
carrots  all  winter  in  small  quantities,  especially 
to  young  horses  and  breeding  mares.  This 
keeps  them  in  a  healthy  condition.  Team 
horses  may  be  fed  on  them  once  each  day  to 
advantage.  I  am  not  able  to  state  the  amount 


each  horse  should  be  fed :  this  depends  on  the 
size  and  age  of  the  animal.  I  would  advise  all 
owners  to  keep  their  horses,  especially  those 
they  use,  in  good  condition ;  it  costs  less  in  the 
end.  Colts  ought  not  to  have  much  grain,  un¬ 
less  very  thin  in  flesh;  they  are  often  injured 
by  graining.  A  few  ground  oats,  with  cut  hay 
or  straw  wet  and  mixed,  and  half  a  pint  of  ash¬ 
es  added  once  in  two  or  three  weeks,  is  all  colts 
need  besides  hay.  The  ashes  keep  the  bowels 
open,  and,  it  is  said,  free  from  worms.  If  living 
in  Maine  or  Vermont  where  hay  and  oats  are 
cheap,  I  would  have  the  oats  ground,  and  cut  a 
portion  of  my  hay  and  straw  to  mix  with  what 
grain  I  fed,  and  consider  myself  well  paid  for 
the  time  and  trouble.  W.  R.  Lewis. 

Milford,  Mass. 


Keep  Sheep. 

Perhaps  this  counsel  is  supererogatory  just  at 
this  time.  All  wool-growers  and  their  neigh¬ 
bors  are  fully  aware  that  at  present  prices,  few 
if  any  other  branches  of  agricultural  industry  are 
more  remunerative.  The  unprecedented  de¬ 
maud  for  woolen  goods  consequent  upon  the 
necessities  of  the  immense  armies  now  in  the 
field  and  being  raised,  is  still  further  enhanced 
by  the  scarcity  of  cotton,  which  brings  woolen 
fabrics  into  more  general  use.  How  long  this 
exceptional  state  of  things  may  continue,  it  is 
impossible  to  predict  with  certainty,  but  there  is 
good  reason  to  suppose  that  even  if  the  long- 
wished  for  peace  should  be .  proclaimed  within 
the  next  six  months,  the  demand  for  woolens 
will  almost  certainly  be  such  as  to  give  a  paying 
return  for  investment  in  sheep.  One  fact  alone 
speaks  volumes  in  favor  of  sheep-raising.  There 
has  been  imported  into  the  United  States  from 
foreign  countries,  wool  and  woolen  goods  to  the 
average  amount  of  $35,000,000  to  $45,000,000 
for  the  last  three  years,  equivalent  to  the  yield 
of  at  least  13,000,000  sheep.  It  is  stated  by 
Daniel  Needham,  Secretary. of  the  Vermont 
Wool-Growers’  Convention,  that  the  average 
annual  increase  of  population  in  this  country  re¬ 
quires  the  wool  of  3,000,000  sheep.  If  these 
figures  be  only  approximately  correct,’  they 
demonstrate  the  slight  danger  of  an  overstock 
of  sheep  for  many  years  to  come!  The  present 
and  prospective  high  tariff  will  keep  up  the 
price  of  American-grown  wool  to  much  higher 
figures  than  have  prevailed  hitherto. 

The  scarcity  of  mutton  has,  as  would  be  ex¬ 
pected,  been  aggravated  by  the  rise  in  wool. 
We  say  aggravated,  because  year  by  year  before 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  it  had  been  more 
and  more  difficult  to  procure  a  supply  of  good 
mutton  at -reasonable  prices.  •  At  present  this 
article  is  one  of  the  luxuries.  Very  wisely,  few 
care  to  sell  when  prospects  for  keeping  are  so 
good.  Even  if  the  wool  market  should  re¬ 
turn  to  its  ordinary  level,  or  below  it,  there 
is  abundant  encouragement  for  sheep-raising. 

Of  course,  each  must  be  governed  by  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  his  locality,  both  in  deciding  to 
invest  in  sheep,  and  also  as  to  the  best  breeds. 
Thus,  the  average  cost  per  head,'  per  annum,  of 
keeping  sheep,  is  estimated  as  follows:  In  Illi¬ 
nois,  60  cents ;  Iowa,  75c. ;  Michigan,  83c. ;  Vir¬ 
ginia,  60c. ;  New-Jersey,  60c. ;  Pennsylvania, 
50c.;  Maine,  $1;  California,  75c.;  Vermont,  $1.30. 

•  In  Vermont,  after  trying  almost  every  breed, 
the  majority  of  wool-growers  give  the  preference 
to  the  Spanish  Merino,  as  yielding  the  largest 
return  for  wool.  Where  mutton  is  tile  principal 
object,  as  in  the  vicinity  of  large  (Cities,  larger 
middle-wooled  breeds,  like  the  Southdown,  are 
preferable.  The  latter  breed  probably  combine 


the  desiderata  of  both  wool  and  mutton  in  a 
higher  degree  than  any  other  raised  in  this 
country.  With  the  additional  security  which 
the  tax  upon  dogs  will  give, we  may  safely 
say  the  prospects  of  the  sheep  interest  in  this 
country  are  better  than  ever  before.  A  word 
to  the  wise  is  sufficient. 


A  Good  Breeding  Ram. 


In  answer  to  the  question,  “  What  ram  shall 
I  choose  ?”  a  correspondent  of  the  Mark  Lane 
Express  (England),  writes,  “  Take  care  that  in 
every  case  you  select  an  animal  of  like  contour 
of  frame,  i.  e.\  full  and  proportionate  through¬ 
out.  To  be  more  minute :  His  head  should  be 
masculine,  but  denoting  kindliness;  his  neck 
full  and  of  fair  length— not  a  thick,  short,  bull- 
neck,  but  kind  and  graceful;  his  shoulders, 
chine,  and  chest,  all  wide  and  full  in  form,  the 
chine  joining  nicely  to  the  neck,  the  breast  end 
out,  the  brisket  wide  and  fat;  the  ribs  well 
springing  and  nicely  arched;  the  back  and  loin 
level  and  broad,  and  fully  covered  with  firm 
fat  and  muscle;  the  hips  wide,  rump  rather 
long,  but  full,  and  not  hanging ;  dock  thick  and 
fat ;  twist  wide  and  well  filled ;  purse  well  hung, 
and  covered,  not  too  long  nor  large ;  legs  and 
flanks  thick  and  full;  offal  fine  but  not  light; 
wool  good  in  quality,  and  as  much  of  it  as  can 
be  got.  The  breeder  that  obtains  all  these  points 
in  perfection  is  worthy  of  all  credit;  but  be  that 
as  it  may,  he  must  seek  to  obtain  them  in  as 
great  a  degree  as  possible;  of  course,  the  more 
of  these  valuable  points  he  gets,  the  better.” 


For  the  American  Agriculturist. 

Rearing  and  Fattening  Hogs. 

BY  SAMUEL  BERRIMAN,  OF  STAMFORD,  C.  W. 

[The  folio wing.article  was  submitted  in  competition  for 
the  prize,  and  though  not  awarded  a  premium,  it  contains 
too  many  practical  hints  to  be  left  unpublished.— Ed.] 

The  writer  has  been  a  breeder  of  hogs  for  the 
last  twelve  years.  The  breeds  raised  have  been: 
Byfield,  Suffolk,  and  improved  Berkshire.  I 
prefer  the  latter,  after  much  experience,  for 
the  following  reasons,  viz.:  They  breed  equally 
well  with  the  others,  fatten  earlier,  and  com¬ 
mand  a  higher  price  in  the  market.  It  is  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  the  cost  of  wintering  hogs  is 
one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  raising  pork ; 
hence  a  change  of  breed  to  one  wherein  the 
weight  can  be  attained  in  half  the  time,  and  at 
two  thirds  the  cost,  will  be  a  marked  advantage. 

The  gain  derived  from  raising  and  feeding  im¬ 
proved  hogs  will  readily  be  seen,  when  it  is 
borne  in  mind  that  the  weight  usually  attained 
by  common  hogs  kept  over  winter,  is  not  great¬ 
er  than  the  ten  months  improved  breeds.  Again, 
for  example,  what  will  be  the  gain  hi  weight  on 
the  first  day  of  May,  of  a  four-month’s  hog- 
weighing  sixty  to  seventy  pounds  on  the  first 
day  of  December  previous,  fed  and  cared  for  in 
the  ordinary  way  ?  This  question  I  have  put 
to  many  farmers,  most  of  whom  admit  that  such 
gain  is  small ;  others  say  that  such  hogs  will  do 
well,  if  they  hold  their  own  during  the  winter. 
Now  if  this  gain  in  weight  is  so  small,  what 
is  the  cost  of  such  gain,  or  of  holding  their  own? 

It  would  be  far  better  to  save  the  food  used  in 
winter,  and  apply  it  towards  the  fattening  of 
Spring  pigs  early  in  the  Fall.  I  keep  none  but 
breeding  sows  during  Winter.  My  practice  is,  to 
have  my  sows  come  in  as  near  the  middle  of 
February  a,s  possible.  The  sows  and  pigs  are 
kept  in  a  warm,  comfortable  sty,  well  protected 
from  the  prevailing  winds.  The  sow  is  supplied 
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with  as  much  corn  meal,  mixed  with  skimmed 
milk  or  dishwashings,  as  she  can  consume  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  the  pigs  remain  with  her.  The 
young  pigs  remain  with  the  sow  eight  weeks, 
when  the  sow  is  removed  and  runs  at  large. 
The  pigs  are  fed  with  slummed  milk  and  dry 
corn  meal,  in  separate  troughs,  until  there  is  a 
good  covering  of  clover  on  the  ground,  when 
they  are  put  into  pasture,  and  the  milk  and  meal 
gradually  reduced.  After  about  a  month  they 
will  be  quite  able  to  live  and  thrive  under  the 
same  treatment  as  the  older  ones— that  is  to  say, 
clover  as  the  staple  article  of  food,  with  such  a 
supply  of  skimmed  milk  and  dishwashings  as 
the  house  may  afford. 

The  sows  are  allowed  to  have  another  litter 
during  Summer,  which  are  either  used  in  the 
family  as  roasters,  or  sold  for  store  hogs.  Early 
in  September  the  hogs  are  taken  up  and  put  into 
pens — say  about  six  in  each ;  potatoes  and  oth¬ 
er  vegetables  are  steamed  and  mixed  with  the 
skimmed  milk,  etc.,  from  the ’house,  along  with 
a  small  quantity  of  ground  screenings  of  grain-, 
or  ground  barley,  and  fed  three  times  a  day. 
This  course  is  continued  about  six  weeks;  the 
quantity  of  ground  barley  or  screenings  is  then 
gradually  increased,  and  the  steamed  potatoes 
and  vegetables  decreased  until  the  middle  of 
November,  when  corn  meal,  mixed  with  such  a 
quantity  of  skimmed  milk  or  dishwashings  as 
may  be  necessary  to  make  it  moderately  moist, 
is  substituted  until  the  middle  of  December,  at 
which  time  the  hogs  are  slaughtered.  In  this 
way  hogs  are  brought  to  weigh  over  three  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  at  the  age  of  about  ten  months. 

The  hams  and  shoulders  are  then  cured  thus : 
A  mixture  of  one  fourth  brown  sugar  to  three 
fourths  dry  salt  is  made;  the  hams  and  shoulders 
being  placed  in  a  large  salting  tub  (water  and 
brine  proof),  the  skin  side  downwards,  are  then 
covered  with  the  above  mixture  of  salt  and  su¬ 
gar,  say  a  third  of  an  inch  thick,  a  little  salt  and 
sugar  being  applied  from  time  to  time  on  such 
portions  of  the  meat  as  become  uncovered  by 
the  formation  of  brine— particular  care  being 
taken  to  keep  the  meat  well  covered  near  the 
bone.  The  hams  and  shoulders  from  hogs  of 
about  three  hundred  pounds  require  to  remain 
in  the  tub  under  this  treatment,  about  three 
weeks.  They  are  then  hung  up  in  a  dry  room, 
for  a  week,  afterward  put  into  the  smoke  house 
and  smoked  with  corn  cobs  for  a  month.  They 
are  then  sewed  in  cotton  bags  and  lime- washed. 
Thus  secured,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  their  keep¬ 
ing  g:ood  for  twelve  months.  Hams  and  shoul¬ 
ders  cured  as  above,  are  always  saleable  at  top 
prices  for  family  use.  No  distant  market  is 
necessary,  the  demand  of  the  immediate  neigh¬ 
borhood  being  always  greater  than  the  supply. 

In  regard  to  the  side  meat,  the  first  care  is  to 
have  clean,  sweet  barrels.  Each  side  being  cut 
into  three  pieces,  is  packed  thus :  the  bottom  of 
the  barrel  is  covered  with  salt  about  an  inch 
thick ;  the  flesh  side  of  the  pork  is  then  covered 
with  a  thin  coat  of  salt  and  packed  as  closely  as 
possible  in  the  barrel ;  between  each  layer  of 
meat  about  half  an  inch  of  salt  is  applied.  When 
filled,  the  top  receives  a  similar  coat  of  half  an 
inch  of  salt,  and  the  barrel  is  then  headed  up. 
Meat  thus  cured  from  hogs  fatted  as  described, 
brings  a  full  price  here,  and  is  always  saleable. 

Pigs  dropped  about  the  middle  of  February, 
will  be  ready  to  take  off  from  the  sow  about  the 
time  when  most  cows  are  coming  in,  and  the 
farmer  is  thus  enabled  to  give  them  a  plentiful 
supply  of  milk.  They  are  fat  when  taken  from 
the  sow  and  thus  are  kept  fat.  The  meat  while 
heavy,  is  young  and  tender,  and  a  preference  is 


always  given  to  such  pork  in  every  market. 

Query. — Is  it  profitable  to  raise  hogs  in  any 
of  the  Eastern  or  middle  States  ? 


For  the  American  Agriculturist. 

Will  it  Pay  to  Winter  Turkies. 

The  great  seasons  for  the  sale  of  poultry  are 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas,  and  then  the 
market  is  abundantly  supplied,  and  prices  rule 
low.  Farmers  are  anxious  to  sell  their  fowls  to 
get  rid  of  the  expense  of  keeping  them  through 
the  Winter,  when  their  appetites  are  ravenous, 
and  the  corn  and  boiled  potatoes  disappear  rap¬ 
idly.  It  is  clear  it  will  cost  something  to  keep 
them ;  it  may  not  be  so  clear  that  it  will  pay. 
A  little  transaction  of  my  own,  last  Winter, 
may  throw  some  light  upon  this  question.  I 
bought  a  flock  of  twelve  turkeys — the  mother 
bird,  and  eleven  young  ones — the  last  of  August, 

'  the  average  live  weight  of  the, young  being  about 
two  pounds  apiece.  They  were  killed  along  as 
wanted  in  the  family  from  November  to  March, 
and  the  monthly  gain  in  weight  was  about  two 
pounds  and  a  half  for  the  hens,  and  three 
pounds  for  the  gobblers.  They  gained  quite  as 
much  in  Winter,  as  in  the  Fall,  living  upon 
corn,  oats,  boiled  potatoes,  and  having  access  to 
the  pigs’  troughs.  The  number  of  males  was 
six,  and  the  weight  of  the  mother  ten  pounds. 
The  market  price  of  turkeys  was  eight  cents,  in 
November,  and  thirteen  in  February.  Had 
they  all  been  killed  November  1st,  they  would 
have  weighed  about  93  pounds,  and  come  to 
$7.44.  Had  they  all  been  kept  to  the  1st  of 
March,  they  would  have  weighed  about  215 
pounds,  and  come  to  $27.95.  The  double  gain, 
in  weight  and  price,  is  an  important  considera¬ 
tion.  The  gain  in  weight  was  more  rapid  than  I 
had  supposed,  before  applying  the  steelyards. 

The  experiment  furnishes  a  useful  hint  to 
farmers,  and  to  villagers.  If  prices  are  not  sat¬ 
isfactory,  it  will  pay  to  hold  on,  and  keep  feed¬ 
ing  poultry.  The  growth,  and  the  increased 
price,  in  mid-winter  and  Spring,  will  pay  for 
feed  and  leave  a  handsome  profit,  I  think. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  raise  turkeys,  on  account 
of  my  own  and  my  neighbors’  gardens.  But  the 
garden  is  out  of  the  way  by  the  1st  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  a  late  brood  of  turkeys  bought  of  a 
farmer,  will  do  no  damage.  They  are  about  as 
easily  managed  as  a  hen  and  chickens,  and  give 
a  great  deal  of  satisfaction,  where  there  is  room 
for  them.  They  are  beautiful  to  look  at  while 
growing,  and  they  make  roast  turkey  cheap  and 
easy  to  a  good  many  who  do  not  know  exactly 
how  to  pay  the  common  market  price  for  the 
luxury.  This  is  an  item  of  household  economy 
worth  looking  at  by  those  who  have  only  an 
acre  or  two  of  land.  So  thinks  Jonathan. 


For  the  American  Agriculturist. 

Saw-Dust  for  Stables. 

One  of  the  papers  reports  Dr.  Dadd  as  object¬ 
ing  to  the  use  of  dry  saw-dust  as  a  litter  for  sta¬ 
bled  horses,  on  the  ground  that  it  absorbs  the 
natural  and  healthy  moisture  from  the  hoof,  and 
renders  it  brittle  and  dry,  and  so  leads  on  to 
cracked  and  contracted  feet,  to  corns  and  similar 
diseases.  I  had  supposed  this  “eminent  vet¬ 
erinarian”  too  sensible  to  hold  such  an  opinion. 

If  the  pores  of  a  horse’s  foot  were  open  and 
coarse^say  like  a  piece  of  sugar  or  a  sponge,  the 
saw-dust  might  absorb  moisture  from  them  in¬ 
juriously.  If  I  lay  a  sponge  on  my  hand,  it  does 
not  take  up  its  moisture.  If  I  spread  saw-dust 
on  my  hand,  it  will  absorb  whatever  perspira¬ 


tion  or  other  wetness  there  may  be  on  the  skin, 
but  it  will  do  nothing  more.  So  saw-dust  will 
‘take  up  whatever  liquid  manure  there  may 
chance  to  be  on  the  floor  of  the  stable,  but  it 
will  not  suck  moisture  out  of  the  horse’s  hoofs. 
In  my  own  practice,  I  have  long  used  saw¬ 
dust  to  keep  the  horses’  feet  moist,  though 
I  do  not,  for  this  purpose,  use  the  dust  in  a 
dry  state.  I  spread  it  over  the  entire  floor, 
two  inches  thick,  sprinkling  that  which  is  under 
the  fore  feet  with  water,  just  enough  to  keep  it 
moist.  The  dust  under  the  hind  feet -gets  mois¬ 
tened  in  other  ways.  By  this  means  the  hoof  is 
kept,  soft  and  moist,  almost  as  much  so  as  if  the 
animal  were  running  at  large  in  a  pasture.  Of 
the  valuable  liquid  manure  saved  in  this  way, 
I  need  not  now  speak.  Experience. 


It  Pays  to  take  Care  of  Implements. 

There  is  danger  lest,  in  the  hurry  of  work, 
tools  large  and  small,  will  be  exposed  to  rain 
and  sun.  When  so  negjected,.  great  harm  is 
done  them.  The  wood-work  shrinks,  and 
cracks,  and  rots,  and  the  iron  work  rusts  and  is 
liable  to  break.  Such  implements  are  disagree¬ 
able  to  work  with,  and  they  are  continually  go¬ 
ing  to  decay.  We  believe  it  would  be  a  saving 
of  money,  in  the  long  run,  to  take  time,  even  in 
the  busiest  seasons,  to  clean  and  house  daily  all 
implements  of  the  farm  and  the  garden. 

The  proper  care  of  tools  involves  the  painting 
of  those  which  are  ever  exposed  to  the  weather, 
such  as  cavts,  sleds,  wagons,  horse-rakes,  etc. 
This  may  seem  a  trifling  matter  to  some  care¬ 
less  farmers,  but  it  is  one  of  great  consequence. 
We  wish  to  cite  the  testimony  of  a  practical 
man,  in  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  which  is  right 
to  the  point.  He  says :  “  I  had  a  sled  made  in 
the  fall  of  1834,  at  a  cost  of  $19.00.  I  have  the 
same  sled  now  (1861)  and  will  warrant  it  to  carry 
as  large  a  load  as  when  it  came  out  of  the  shop. 
With  the  exception  of  the  shoes,  which  are  get¬ 
ting  very  thin,  it  seems  as  perfect  as  when  new. 
I  have  not  paid  out  fifty  cents  in  repairs,  except 
for  painting.  It  has  been  painted  twice  during 
this  time,  and  has  not  staid  out  doors  ten  nights 
during  the  whole  time.  In  the  fall  of  1858,  I 
exhibited  this  sled  and  one  double  wagon  that 
had  been  used  eight  years,  one  hoe  that  had 
been  in  use  20  years,  without  even  a  new  han¬ 
dle,  and  one  pitch-fork  that  had  been  in  use  15 
years  without  even  a  new  handle,  at  the  Adams’ 
Agricultural  Fair.  I  did  not  expect  a  premium, 
but  was  awarded  a  discretionary  premium.  '  The 
committee  on  Tools  pronounced  them  as  good 
as  new,  with  the  exception  of  natural  wear.” 

A  premium  wisely  bestowed.  .  And  here  let 
us  repeat  an  important  item,  more  than  once 
stated  in  the  columns  of  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist:  A  mixture  of  three  parts  lard  and  one 
of  resin,  melted  together,  is  one  of  the  best  coat¬ 
ings  for  all  steel  or  iron  implements.  The  lard 
makes  the  resin  soft,  while  the  latter  is  a  sure 
preventive  against  rusting.  The  mixture  is 
good  for  plows,  hoes,  axes,  indeed  for  all  tools 
and  implements,  as  well  as  for  knives  and  forks 
packed  away.  The  coating  can  be  very  thin. 

Farming  in  Australia. — A  traveler  writes 
to  one  of  our  papers  that-  mahogany  trees  are 
abundant  on  the  Swan  River ;  that  farmers  are 
clearing  up  the  land,  and  putting  in  crops  of 
wheat,  oats,  etc.,  and  that  <“  the  government  is 
making  roads  and  good  mahogany  iridges  /”  He 
adds  that  they  have  very  little  thunder  there, 
and  that  Kangaroo  flesh  is  abundant.  Do  any 
of  our  enterprising  farmers  wish  to  migrate? 
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The  accompanying  engraving  is  an  exact 
sketch  of  one  of  a  cluster  of  millet  heads  now 
on  exhibition  at  the  office  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist.  There  are  larger  heads,  but  this  one  is 
the  largest  we  could  get  into  our  columns.  The 
straw,  including  head,  is  6  to  6£  feet  high,  strong 
and  full  of  leaves,  which  supply  a  good' deal  of 
forage.  Tiie  artist  has  not  attempted  to  exhib¬ 
it  the  multitude  of  seeds  which  crowd  each  oth¬ 
er  upon  the  closely  clustering  panicles.  By 
counting  the  geeds  on  some  of  these,  and  esti¬ 
mating  for  the  rest,  we  find  the  average  number 
on  a  single  head  about  25,000!  These  samples 
were  presented  by  Wm.  Fullerton,  Esq.,  i  of  this 
city,  who  has  it  growing  in  considerable  quanti¬ 
ty  at  his  farm  near  Newburgh,  N.  Y.  He  uses 
both  the  ground  seed  and  the  straw  for  cattle 
feed ;  both  are  relished,  and  produce  good  re¬ 
sults.  It  thrives  most  luxuriantly  on  a  bog 
meadow  thoroughly  drained.  It  grows  slowly, 
and  should  be  sowed  on  freshly  harrowed  land 
in  good  condition,  so  that  the  seeds  may  start 
at  once  and  get  ahead  of  the  weeds.  Mr.  F.  < 
teems  it  as  one  of  the  most  profitable  crops.  We 
are  happy  to  state  that  Mr.  Fullerton  has  prom¬ 
ised  us  all  the  seed  he  can  spare,  to  be  distrib¬ 
uted  among  our  subscribers  the  coming  Winter. 

Experience  with  Hungarian  Millet. 

J.  H.  Wright,  of  Cook  Co.,  Ill.,  writes  to  the 
American  Agriculturist:  In  June  1861, 1  harrowed 
18  acres  of  prairie  sod,  until  it  was  perfectly  mel¬ 
low,  and  sowed  £  bushel  of  seed  per  acre ;  then 
harrowed  again  and  rolled,  which  I  consider  a 
very  important  item.  I  also  sowed  8  acres  of 
old  land,  finishing  July  5th.  The  millet  was 
ready  for  the  machine  September  1st,  but  owing 
to  wet  weather,  was  delayed  for  about  three 
weeks,  when  the  seed  was  ripe.  I  stacked  one 
hundred  and  ten  loads,  estimated  at  eighty  tuns. 
After  having  fed  one  third  of  it,  I  thrashed  the 
remainder,  which  yielded  me  four  hundred  and 
fifty  bushels  of  seed,  weighing  fifty  six  lbs.  per 
bushel.  My  stock  do  well  on  the  thrashed  straw. 
The  seed,  being  small  and  hard,  is  very  difficult 
of  digestion,  and  I  think  must  injure  cattle  or 
horses  if  fed  exclusively  on  it  for  any  length  of 
time.  I  should,  if  possible,  cut  it  while  green, 
when  I  consider  it  superior  to  any  forage  crop  I 
ever  raised.  It  will  thrive  on  any  good  soil,  and 
suffers  but  little  from  drouth.  If  well  put  in,  it 
is  a  very  sure  crop.  I  should  sow  another 
year  as  soon  as  June  15th.  I  think  it  would  be 
excellent  for  feeding  green  to  cows  in  Summer. 


Sorghum  Culture  and  Manufacture. 

F.  A.  Denny  writes  to  the  American  Agricultwr 
ist:  My  mode  of  planting  sorghum  is,  to  prepare 
and  cultivate  the  ground  the  same  as  for  corn. 
High  hazel  ground  is  the  best  here,  although  it 
will  grow  on  almost  any  good  corn  land.  Black 
prairie  soil  does  not  make  as  good  syrup  as  oth¬ 
er  soil.  Plant  as  early  as  the  ground  is  sufficient¬ 
ly  warm,  and  thin  to  five  or  six  stalks  to  the 
hill,  keeping  free  from  grass  and  weeds,  until 
large  enough  to  plow.  About  the  middle  of 
September  a  majority  of  the  seeds  will  have 
turned  black,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  blades 
will  become  yellow,  when  it  will  do  to  com¬ 
mence  •  grinding.  Most  people  strip  the  cane 
while  standing,  and  cut  the  tops  down  to  second 
joint.  I  pressed  some  without  stripping,  which 
turned  out  as  well,  and  saved  expense.  For 
pressing  I  used  a  common  two-horse  three  roller 
upright  mill,  rollers  ten  inches  in  diameter,  twelve 
inches  high.  I  also  used  one  of  Cook’s  Evapo¬ 
rators  No.  2,  placed  on  brick  work,  which  does 
much  better  than  the  rocker,  as  it  gives  more 
heating  surface.  I  placed  a  barrel  under  the  mill 
to  receive  the  juice,  and  at  the  lower  end  on  the 
outside  I  put  in  a  common  wooden  faucet, 
which  conveyed  the  juice  into  a  spout  or  tube, 
made  by  plowing  out  about  an  inch  square 
groove  in.  a  piece  of  1J  inch  pine,  2i  inches 
wide,  with  a  strip  of  weatherboard  nailed  on  top 
to  keep  out  dirt.  The  spout  conveys  the  juice 
into  a  barrel  set  in  the  ground  close  to  the  evap¬ 
orator.  The  tube  was  protected  by  a  bridge 
laid  down  over  where  the  horses  crossed  it. 
I  placed  extra  hopper-shaped  sides  to  my  evap¬ 
orator,  to  prevent  the  syrup  from  boiling  over. 
I  use  a  very  hot  fire,  and  boil  as  fast  as  possible, 
which  throws  up  the  scum  better  (and  makes 
better  syrup)  until  it  is  nearly  done,  when  I  let 
the  fire  cool  down  a  little  until  it  is  run  off.  A 
little  experience  will  soon  teach  when  it  is  done. 

Cook’s  evaporator  regulates  the  flow  of  syrup 
so  that  I  can  run  off  just  as  much  as  is  cooked 
enough.  I  let  iu  the  juice  next  the  chimney, 
and  let  out  the  syrup  at  the  front  end  over  the 
fire,  which  I  think  is  best,  as  I  can  control  the 
fire  to  prevent  burning  the  syrup  when  it  is  too 
hot  I  used  a  small  portion  of  lime  as  a  neutral¬ 
izer  while  the  cane  was  green,  but  it  makes  th® 
syrup  dark.  After  the  cane  was  ripe,  rapid  boil¬ 
ing  and  skimming  alone  made  very  superior,, 
light  colored  syrup  which  kept  well,  and  retailed 
at  the  mill  at  50  cts.  per  gallon.  Others  here 
have  made  syrup  by  a  different  process  and  with 
kettles,  but  it  has  not  kept  well.  Last  Fall,  with  a 
man  and  boy,  I  made  about  1,400  gallons.  The 
cane  did  not  yield  near  as  well  as  previously.' 


Sugar  from  Com  Stalks. 

H.  A.  Sheldon  of  Addison  Co.,  Vt.,  writes  to 
the  American  Agriculturist:  I  took  two  stalks  of . 
Stowell’s  Evergreen  sweet  corn,  of  average^ 
size,  after  the  com  had  been  taken  off,  pressed 
them  (to  one  joint  above  the  top  ear)  between 
rollers  half  an  inch  apart,  and  obtaining  five 
fluid  ounces  juice  of  specific  gravity  1.066. 
Two  grains  quick  lime  were  added,  and  the  juice 
was  boiled,  strained,  and  evaporated  to  a  trifle 
over  half  a  fluid  ounce  of  rich,  transparent  syr¬ 
up.  In  a  former  experiment  not  weighed,  it  crys¬ 
tallized  into  good  sugar.  As  I  did  not  proba¬ 
bly  obtain  more  than  half  the  juice ;  and  allow¬ 
ing  two  square  feet  of  land  for  each  stalk,  the 
result  would  be  66  gallons  syrup,  or  300  lbs.  sugar 
to  the  acre.  The  flavor  of  both  sugar  and  molas.- 
ses  is  much  pleasanter  than  that  from  sorghum. 
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For  the  American  Agriculturist. 

Quick  Returns  in  Farming. 

Perhaps  in  no  calling  is  capital  so  slow  in 
fielding  its  interest  as  in  husbandry,  pursued  by 
the  old  methods.  This  accounts  for  the  extreme 
reluctance  with  which  gentlemen  of  the  old 
school  make  their  investments  in  improvements. 
If  they  invest  in  bank  stock,  they  are  reasonably 
sure  of  seeing  dividends  every  six  months.  But 
in  farming,  it  takes  a  long  while  for  the  money 
to  come  back  again.  A  crop  of  wood  must  grow 
twenty  years  before  it  can  be  gathered.  The 
same  amount  kept  at  interest  would  have  a 
chance  to  double  twice.  A  horse  does  not  reach 
his  maturity  under  five  years,  and  a  cow  must 
be  three  years  old  before  she  begins  to  pay  her 
way.  We  have  to  wait  nine  months  for  the 
harvest  of  the  winter  grains,  and  three  or  four 
for  the  Summer  crops.  A  merchant  changes 
his  money  often,  sometimes  handling  his  entire 
capital  four  times  a  year,  and  making  a  hand¬ 
some  profit  each  time.  Every  body  seems  to 
move  faster  and  to  get  rich  faster  than  the  farmer. 

There  is  truth  in  these  statements  to  a  certain 
extent.  W e  can  not  have  great  permanence  and 
security  in  our  investments,  with  quick  returns 
and  large  profits.  Yet  something  can  be  done 
to  make  the  farmer’s  sixpence  nimble,  while  he 
lays  his  plans  for  twenty  years  ahead.  He  may 
get  much  quicker  returns  from  some  kinds  of 
stock  than  from  others.  Poultry,  pork,  and 
sheep  come  to  early  maturity,  and  begin  to  pay 
the  same  season.  The  hen  bought  to-day,  be¬ 
gins  to  lay  eggs  to-morrow,  gives  chickens  in  a 
month,  which  make  good  broilers  in  three 
months.  The  turkey’s  egg  of  to-day  is  a  twenty 
pound  gobbler  in  six  months,  worth  two  dollars. 
A  litter  of  pigs  of  ten  or  more,  is  worth  thirty 
dollars  at  two  months  old.  A  lamb  at  three 
months  is  worth  three  dollars.  These  animals 
all  yield  meat  for  family  supplies  the  year  round, 
and  make  the  farmer  nearly  independent  of  the 
butcher.  They  keep  the  butcher  constantly  in 
his  debt,  and  make  the  dollars  as  well  as  the 
sixpences  rather  nimble. 

And  then  the  dairy  business  need  not  be  very 
slow  in  bringing  money.  Butter,  of  course,  goes 
to  market  every  week,  and  is  everywhere  a  cash 
article.  Cheese  can  go  off  once  a  month,  and 
lighten  the  labors  of  the  dairy  woman,  while  it 
makes  heavy  the  purse  of  her  husband,  if  he 
have  been  so  lucky  as  to  marry  a  woman  -who 
knows  how  to  make  a  cheese.  If  the  milk  is 
sold  there  is  a  daily  disposal  of  the  products,  and 
returns  come  in  weekly  or  monthly. 

In  grazing  fat  cattle  the  returns  are  less  fre¬ 
quent,  but  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  a  whole¬ 
sale  business.  Cattle  bought  in  Spring  are  sold 
in  the  Fall,  and  generally  bring  profit  enough 
to  keep  one  comfortable  through  the  Winter. 

In  the  management  of  manure,  there  might 
be  much  quicker  returns,  especially  of  fish  and 
the  concentrated  fertilizers.  The  yard  manure, 
which  is  generally  a  year  in  accumulating,  might 
be  spread  upon  meadows  both  in  Spring  and 
mid-summer,  and  bring  crops  within  sixty  days. 
This  is  an  article  that  can  not  be  safely  hoarded. 
The  roots  of  grasses .  will  turn  it  into  money 
right  early.  W e  have  sometimes  spread  manure 
in  May,  and  seen  it  double  the  crop  of  hay  cut 
early  in  July.  We  have  spread  it  in  August, 
and  made  the  aftermath  luxuriant  for  cows  all 
through  September  and  October.  There  is  a 
great  advantage  in  having  this  flush  feed  late  iii 
the  season.  It  makes  a  full  flow  of  milk,  and 
the  butter  and  cheese  are  nearly  equal  to  the 
products  of  June.  By  this  process,  the  manure 


is  turned  into  money  in  a  very  short  time. 
Farmers  upon  the  shore  where  fish  are  caught, 
have  a  great  advantage  in  having  manure  al¬ 
ways  accessible.  We  have  applied  fresh  fish  in 
the  hill  to  the  growing  corn  late  in  June  with 
the  best  results.  Manure  is  quite  too  precious 
an  article  to  have  it  remain  idle  in  the  yard. 

An  Eastern  Farmer. 


For  the  American  Agriculturist. 

When  to  Sell  Potatoes. 

It  is  full  one  half  of  farming  to  know  when 
to  sell  products.  With  many  of  small  means 
the  temptation  is  strong  to  sell  as  soon  as  the 
crop  is  gathered.  The  hay,  the  grain,  and  roots 
go  immediately  from  the  field  to  market.  It 
saves  once  handling  and  the  peril  of  loss  from 
fire,  rot  and  other  causes.  This  makes  potatoes 
cheaper  in  the  fall  months  than  at  any  other 
season  of  the  year.  Every  body  who  raises  po¬ 
tatoes  wants  to  sell.  The  merchant  who  is 
shrewd,  buys  frequently  of  the  necessitous  farm¬ 
er,  at  thirty  or  forty  cents,  and  sells  in  the  Spring 
at  wholesale  for  seventy-five  or  eighty  cents. 

Any  one  who  will  trouble  himself  to  look  over 
the  prices  current  of  potatoes  in  years  past, 
will  see  that  the  price  is  from  fifty  to  a  hundred 
per  cent,  higher  in  March  and  April,  than  in 
November.  Five  per  cent,  will  probably  pay  for 
storage  and  handling.  Farmers  generally  have 
ample  store  room  for  all  they  raise,  and  they 
may  as  well  share  the  profits  of  the  merchant. 
If  the  crop  is  unsound,  of  course  the  sooner  it  is 
sold  and  consumed  the  better.  If  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  it  will  generally  pay  for  keeping  until 
prices  are  remunerative.  Connecticut. 

[This  depends  much  upon  circumstances.  We 
think  five  per  cent,  will  seldom  pay  for  risk,  to 
say  nothing  of  expense  of  storing  and  handling. 
If  a  farmer  has  had  successful  experience  in 
keeping  potatoes,  it  is  generally  worth  while  to 
store  them.  Our  own  observation  is,  that  the 
loss  from  rotting,  shrinkage,  mice,  expense  of 
storing,  and  interest,  averages  from  25  to  30  per 
cent.,  taking  the  country  together,  in  which 
case  it  would  be  as  well  to  sell  at  30  cents  per 
bushel  in  Autumn  as  at  40  cents  in  Spring. 
Still,  somebody  must  keep  them,  and  the  skill¬ 
ful  farmer  may  better  make  the  profit  than  any 
one  else,  if  he  can  safely  do  it.— Ed.] 


For  the  American  Agriculturist. 

Manuring  without  Manure. 

It  often  happens  that  a  farmer  wishes  to  ma¬ 
nure  a  field  or  two  more  than  his  dung  heap 
will  allow.  It  is  sometimes  the  case,  also,  that 
he  wishes  to  enrich  a  piece  of"  ground  lying  at 
too  great  distance  from  his  barn-yard  for  con¬ 
venient  hauling  of  manure.  What  shall  he  do  ? 
In  reference  to  the  first,  we  say,  if  you  do  not 
wish  to  meddle  with  patent  fertilizers,  use  muck, 
if  your  farm  contains  a  bed  of  it,  or  if  you  can 
get  it  with  reasonable  cost  of  labor  and  money. 
To  prepare  it  for  use,  haul  it  out  into  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  field,  and  mix  it  thoroughly  with 
ashes  or  lime.  One  hundred  bushels  of  hard 
wood  ashes  unleachedjlfwill  neutralize  the  acids 
of  thirty  cords  of  muck,  and  this  will  manure 
two  acres  of  land.  The  ashes  will  cost  from  ten 
to  fifteen  cents  a  bushel,  and  the  muck  if  bought 
will  cost,  perhaps,  fifty  cents  a  cord  delivered 
on  the  field :  if  found  on  the  farm  it  will  cost 
only  the  time  and  labor  of  digging.  If  this  com¬ 
post  is  made  up  in  the  fall,  let  it  be  shoveled 
over  once  or  twice  before  using  in  Spring. 

When  ashes  are  not  conveniently  at  hand, 


lime  may  be  used.  Take  fresh,  unslaked  lime, 
mixing  at  the  rate  of  half  a  cord  of  muck  to  a 
bushel1 6f  lime.  Add  a  bushel  of  salt  to  six 
bushels  of  lime,  dissolved  in  water  enough  to 
slake  the  lime  finely,  preparing  the  lime  only  as 
fast  as  wanted,  and  spreading  it  on  fresh  in  lay¬ 
ers  over  tho  muck.  The  layers  of  muck  may  bo 
about  six  inches  thick.  Spread  on  lime  enough 
each  time  to  thoroughly  whiten  the  surface. 
Carry  up  the  heap  about  six  feet  high,  and  as 
many  wide,  and  make  it  as  long  as  the  amount 
of  muck  on  hand  will  permit.  In  the  course  of 
a  month,  the  muck  will  be  well  decomposed  and 
sweetened,  and  may  be  shoveled  over  again 
and  incorporated  Well  together.  Then  it.can  be 
used  whenever  wanted,  at  the  rate  of  fifteen 
cords,  as  required,  to  the  acre.  Supposing 
the  lime  to  cost  from  twenty,  to  thirty  cents  a 
bushel,  this  excellent  compost  can  be  prepared 
at  the  rate  of  from  $8  to  $10  to  the  acre. 

For  fields  lying  at  a  great  distance  from  the 
bam,  a  manure  of  this  sort,  made  on  the  ground, 
would  be  excellent.  In  the  possible  lack  of 
muck,  turfs  from  the  fence-corners,  forest-leaves, 
rotten  logs,  etc.,  might  by  turned  to  good  ac¬ 
count.  Of  course,  if  a  load  or  two  of  some  high¬ 
ly  concentrated  fertilizer,  such  as  hen-dung, 
privy  contents,  etc.,  be  carted  out  and  mixed 
into  the  heap,  it  would  add  to  its  value.  * 


Shade  a  Fertilizer. 

One  holds  that  darkness  favors  the  depo¬ 
sition  of  nitrate  of  potash,  which  is  a  fertilizer, 
in  the  soil.  Another,  that  shade  brings  in  the 
earth-worm,  whose  perambulations  benefit  the 
soil.  Wherever  there  is  a  flat  stone,  or  board,  or 
heap  of  rubbish,  thither  comes  the  earth-worm. 
He  is  a  regular  sapper  and  miner,  boring  the 
ground  for  a  foot  deep,  with  a  multitude  of 
holes,  and  leaving  behind  in  his  excretions  a 
compost  which  is  quite  enriching.  He  is  a  Jeth¬ 
ro  Tull,  tilling  and  tilling  the  ground,  and  so 
fertilizing  it  with  the  gases  of  the  atmosphere. 


Mending  our  Ways.  * 

The  common  practice  of  throwing  up  dirt, 
annually,  from  the  sides  of  the  road  into,  the 
middle  of  the  highway,  is  a  very  cheap  and  easy 
method  of  mending  our  roads,  but  a  very  poor 
one.  For  first,  this  provides  no  solid  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  track,  and  the  covering  is  of  the 
worst  possible  material  for  a  road ;  it  is  better 
for  the  compost-heap  than  for  the  highway. 

The  first  want  of  every  road  is  a  hard  bottom 
of  some  kind.  In  many  localities  it  may  be  com¬ 
posed  of  small  cobble-stones,  or  of  broken  boul¬ 
ders,  or  coarse  gravel,  or  the  slag  of  furnaces — 
anything  that  will  stand  firm  under  heavy 
pressure,  and  which  will  afford  drainage  in  wet 
weather.  An  excellent  practice— perhaps  the 
best — is  to  take  qff  about' six  inches  of  earth 
from  the  middle  of  the  track  over  a  space  at 
least  twelve  feet  wide ;  lay  a  good  frost  proof 
drain  along  the  middle ;  then  cart  in  loose  stones 
from  the  field,  or  the  refuse  of  the  quarries, 
enough  to' fill  up  this  trench,  putting  the  large, 
flattisli  ones  at  the  bottom ;  break  the  others  in¬ 
to  fragments  of  convenient  size  with  long-han¬ 
dled  stone-hammers,  and  pound  them  down 
compactly  together.  Now  draw  on  gravel,  from 
two  to  three  inches  in  depth,  rounding  the 
whole  off  smoothly.  It  is  of  the  highest  im¬ 
portance  that  the  middle  of  the  track  should 
be  several  inches  higher  than  the  sides,  so  as 
readily  to  turn  off  the  water  which  falls  upon  it. 
Finish  the  work  by  making  shallow,  saucer- 
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slipped  ditches  on  each  side  of  the  road-way, 
to  carry  off  the  surface-water.  Such  a  road  will 
he  durable,  yet  will  need  occasional  jfe^airs, 
which  should  not  be  neglected  until  the  founda¬ 
tion  is  broken  up.  All  that  is  needed,  is  an  an¬ 
nual  light  dressing  of  gravel  to  fill  up  the  ruts, 
and  to  keep  the  surface  well  rounded  and  smooth. 

Where  gravel  does  not  abound,  resort  may  be 
had  to  shale  or  slate-rock  from  the  hill  side,  or 
the  refuse  of  furnaces.  But  whatever  material 
is  used,  let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  the  one  in¬ 
dispensable  thing  is,  first  to  make  a  hard,  firm 
bottom,  and  then  to  keep  the  surface  well 
rounded  and  smooth,  so  as  to  shed  water  quick¬ 
ly  into  the  gutters  at  the  sides. 

Roads  on  the  hill-side  are  harder  to  manage 
than  those  on  level  ground.  Here,  too,  the 
hard  foundation  is  needful,  and  the  rounded  top. 
But  in  addition,  there  should  be  turn-outs,  or 
water-breaks,  every  five  or  six  rods,  to  turn  off 
the  water  from  the  track;  otherwise  the  road 
will  soon  be  worn  into  deep  gullies  and  spoiled. 
These,  however,  should  hot  be  so  large  as  they 
are  sometimes  made — a  foot  in  hight  is  enough, 
and  they  should  be  laid  at  such  an  angle  that 
the  water  will  quickly  run  into  the  side  gutters. 


The  Great  Bee-Master. 

Translated  from,  the  German  for  the  Amer.  Agriculturist. 

Crossing  the  River  Oder  from  West  to  East, 
near  the  City  of  Brieg  in  Upper-Silesia,  we  are 
at  once  in  the  land  of  the  “  Wasser-Polaken,”  a 
Polish  tribe  under  the  dominion  of  Prussia. 
We  must,  however,  wander  about  ten  miles  over 
a  sandy  plain  and  through  gloomy  pine  groves, 
ere  we  reach  the  Polish  village  Carlsmarkt 
(Karlovicze).  This  little  village  with  its  small 
Catholic  parsonage  has  been  for  about  ten  years 
the  attraction  of  travelers  from .  all  parts  of 
Europe,  nay  even  from  America,  for  here  those 
improvements  in  bee-keeping  began,  which  have 
raised  this  branch  of  agriculture  to  a  hight, 
which  it  had  never  reached  before. 

The  garden  of  the  parsonage  is  well-stocked 
with  hundreds  of  bee-hives  of  various  forms, 
many  of  them  of  original  designs,  and  the  air  is 
filled  with  thousands  of  humming  bees.  Among 
them,  in  a  plain  dressing-gown,  a  little  velvet  cap 
on  his  head,  walks  a  simple,  active  man,  as  qui¬ 
etly  as  if  they  were  some  of  the  blossoms  that 
the  morning  breeze  blows  from,  the  trees.  The 
bees  sit  on  his  neck,  back,  breast  and  hands, 
eyen  in  the  wide  sleeves  of  his  gown,  yet  this 
does  not  disturb  him  in  the  least.  Here  and 
there  he  takes  them  off  gently  and  lets  them 
fly,  smiling  quietly  when  some  visitor  takes 
fright  from  the  bees,  or  shrieks  when  a  bee 
stings  him.  He,  himself,  is  seldom  stung,  and 
if  it  ever  happens,  he  cares  as  little  as  if  it  were 
the  bite  of  a  musquito.  His  look  is  steadily  fixed 
op  the  hives  and  its  inmates  who  swarm  around 
him.  If  his  visitors  ask  him  questions,  his  an¬ 
swers  are  rather  short;  one  must  know  how  to 
ask  him  interesting  questions,  to  induce  him  to 
enter  into  a  conversation.  He  who  wishes  to 
learn  something  about  the  management  of  the 
bees,  must  learn  to  see  and  observe  for  himself. 
This  is  the  habit  of  the  Bee-Master,  whose  coun¬ 
tenance  is  so  good-natured  and  simple,  and  yet 
not  wanting  in  spirit,  and  who  shows  a  certain 
reserve,  or  rather  bashfulness,  except  when  he 
forgets  himself  in  his  enthusiasm  for  his  subject. 

This  man  is  Dzierzon,  the  pastor  of  the  vil¬ 
lage.  He  is  of  Polish  extraction,  as  his  name 
shows,  and  knows  the  bees  as  if  he  were  one  of 
them,  and  has  learned  how  to  educate  them. 
They  must  do  what  he  will ;  if  he  want  honey, 


they  must  make  honey ;  if  he  want  wax,  they 
must  make  wax ;  if  he  want  more  bees,  they 
must  breed.  This  power  he  has  attained  by 
thoroughly  learning  the  nature  of  the  bee.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  their  nature,  he  takes  advantage  of 
their  instinct  and  faculties,  avoiding  everything 
which  they  dislike,  protects  them  from  their  en¬ 
emies,  nurses  them  in  their  diseases,  and  ren¬ 
ders,  so  to  speak,  their  lives  comfortable.  And 
the  consequence  of  all  this  is,  they  are  able  and 
willing  to  work  for  him  in  the  way  he  chooses, 
to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  like  the  people  of 
a  kind-hearted  manufacturer  who  cares  for 
them  like  a  father.  One  must  have  seen  Dzier¬ 
zon’s  continual  care  and  watchfulness  over  his 
little  pets  to  gain  an  idea  of  the  “  Bee-Father 
comme  ilfaut."  He  forgets  nothing  that  must  be 
done  or  changed  at  the  hives,  to  protect  them 
from  rain  or  the  burning  sun,  etc.,  and  every  bee 
which  he  sees  exhausted,  is  taken  up  by  him  and 
carried  to  his  home.  On  cold  mornings  he  goes 
about  with  a  little  box,  gathering  the  benumbed 
bees  from  the  ground,  and  warms  them  by  keep¬ 
ing  the  box  on  his  body.  His  activity  is  thus 
not  small,  since  he  possesses  other  apiaries  be¬ 
sides  that  at  Carlsmarkt,  and  cares  for  all  of 
them  with  equal  tenderness.  And  he  takes  in 
hand  also  hammer  and  saw,  auger  and  pincers, 
and  repairs  his  hives  as  well  as  any  artisan. 

More  than  any  other,  Dzierzon  possesses  two 
qualities  :  judgment  and  power  of  observation. 
By  them  he  has  penetrated  into  the  very  mys¬ 
terious  life  of  the  bee,  deeper  than  any  mortal 
before  him.  Nay,  so  minute  have  been  his  inves¬ 
tigations,  that  scarcely  any  essential  character¬ 
istics  have  remained  undetected.  He  astonish¬ 
ed  the  natural  philosophers  at  his  first  appear¬ 
ance  before  the  public  with  his  discoveries, 
showing  that  the  queen-bee  is  impregnated  but 
once  in  her  life,  and  that  she  is  the  only  egg-lay¬ 
ing  bee  in  the  hive.  The  more  these  two  dis¬ 
coveries  were  doubted  at  first,  the  greater  was 
Dzierzon’s  glory,  when  he  proved  the  incontest- 
ible  truth  of  the  same,  by  that  tribe  of  bees  from 
Upper-Italy,  which  is  of  a  yellowish  color,  and 
which  Virgil  made  famous  by  song.  Dzierzon 
introduced  these  bees  into  Germany  in  1853  and 
the  yellow  queens  from  Italy  produced,  crossed 
with  the  Hack  German  drones,  again  and  again 
yellow  bees,  while  the  yellow  queen-bee  born  in 
Germany,  according  to  the  black  drones  with 
whom  they  lived,  produced  black  or  blackish  bees. 

Further  trials  founded  upon  this  difference  of 
color,  gave  full  proof  of  the  truth  of  Dzierzon’s 
statement,  so  that  it  is  no  longer  doubted,  and 
Dzierzon  stands  before  us  as  the  greatest  theo¬ 
retical  and  practical  bee-cultivator  in  the  world. 
Before  Dzierzon,  the  whole  economy  of  bee¬ 
keeping,  a  few  cases  excepted,  consisted  in  de¬ 
priving  the  bees  of  as  much  honey  as  possible, 
which  was  naively  styled  “  robbing.”  No  one 
had  formed  an  exact  idea  of  their  nature  and  dis-' 
position.  Superstition  thought  it  only  necessa¬ 
ry  to  tell  the  bees,  when  their  master  was  dead, 
lest  they  should  die  themselves.  The  little  crea¬ 
tures  were  left  in  those  places  in  which  they  had 
been  found  in  their  wild  state,  i.  e.  hollow  trees. 

All  this  Dzierzon  has  thoroughly  improved. 
He  teaches  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  bees  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  regular  Pl|n.  According  to  his 
method,  one  may  be  independent  of  the  whims 
of  the  bees,  can  make  use  of  their  services  at  the 
right  time  and  in  the  right  way,  can  breed  bees 
enough  in  a  few  years  to  fill  hundreds  of  hives, 
and  again  arbitrarily  lessen  their  multiplying 
and  gain  the  more  wax  and  honey,  at  pleasure. 

“Mr.  Smith,  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  privately.; 
Permit  me  to  take  you  apart  for  a  few  mo¬ 


ments.”  Smith — (who  was  not  in  the  least 
frightened) — “  certainly,  my  dear  sir,  if  you’ll 
promise  to  put  me  together  again  all  right.” 


A  Farmer’s  Experience  in  Kansas. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 

I  emigrated  here  in  the  Spring  of  1858,  and 
was  just  in  time  to  put  in  a  good  crop  of  late 
corn.  The  many  different  instructions  in  re¬ 
gard  to  breaking  up  prairie,  induced  me  to  ex¬ 
periment  until  I  found  the  best  method.  The 
first  year  I  broke  about  three  inches  deep,  and 
in  the  fall  I  perceived  that  it  did  not  ‘  rot'  as  I 
had  expected.  Accordingly,  the  next  year,  ’59, 
I  broke  two  inches  deep,  and  my  greatest  ex¬ 
pectation  was  fully  realized.  I  found  the  sod 
completely  loose  and  very  easily  cross-plowed 
for  fall  wheat.  I  find  that  breaking  the  sod  and 
letting  it  crumble  is  the  best  plan;  the  fall 
rains  have  a  much  better  chance  of  washing  it 
down  than  if  it  lay  flat  upon  the  ‘under  sod.’ 

My  experience  has  led  me  to  believe  that  corn 
must  -be  planted  (in  this  State)  either  very 
early  or  very  late.  I  have  tried  it  both  ways, 
but  have  always  found  the  late  com  to  do  the 
best.  The  wheat  crops  are  different.  Spring 
wheat  should  be  sowed  as  early  as  possible,  and 
fall  wheat  the  same.  Some  have  differed  with 
me,  but  at  last  have  found  that  early  wheat  al¬ 
ways  does  the  best. 

As  to  potatoes,  I  believe  that  in  this  section  of 
country  at  the  present  time,  they  will  amount 
to  nothing.  The  vines  are  very  thrifty  and  a 
dark  green,  and  do  very  well  until  about  the 
time  they  begin  to  blossom;  then  a  very 
small  bug,  resembling  the  “lightning  bug,” 
swarms  by  the  million,  lighting  ‘upon  the 
vines,  completely  stripping  them  of  their  leaves 
and  stems.  If  some  preventive  could  be  found 
to  kill  them  it  would  make  thousands  of  dollars 
for  the  man  that  invented  it.  Any  thing  that 
grows  upon  vines  (potatoes  excepted)  will  cto 
very  well  here.  Watermelons  grow  to  an 
enormous  size.  I  raised  one  here  in  ’59  that 
weighed  56  lbs.;  ten  men  eat  what  they  wanted 
of  it  and  there  was  enough  left  for  me.  I  sold 
the  melon  for  $2.50.  This  year,  however,  they 
seem  to  be  scarce ;  no  person  here  planted  them. 
I  am  fully  satisfied  that  this  is  the  best  stock- 
raising  country  in  the  world.  Cattle  will  live 
the  year  round  independent  of  man’s  labor. 

William  H.  Lamb. 


Look  out  for  Weeds! 


What,  now ,  when  the  growing  season  is  so 
nearly  over?  Yes,  now,  emphatically  NOW. 
Just  at  this  season,  especially  in  the  potato  fields 
and  gardens,  and  by  the  sides  of  fences  every¬ 
where,  weeds  are  ripening  their  seeds  and  scat¬ 
tering  them  far  and  wide  over  the  surrounding 
land.  In  former  days,  when  the  potato  held  its 
leaves  fresh  and  green  throughout  the  entire 
Summer,  weeds  were  smothered  out,  and  the 
ground  nicely  cleaned  for  the  next  crop.  But 
of  late  years,  since  the  blight  has  set  in,  the  tops 
die  early,  and  weeds  spring  up  and  get  vigor¬ 
ous  possession  of  the  land.  Special  care  is  need¬ 
ful,  therefore,  to  subdue  these  interlopers:  Go 
through  tile  fields,  at  once,  and  cut  down  or  pull 
up  the  luxuriant  weeds  before  they  ripen  their 
seeds  and  scatter  them  in  myriads  over  the  field. 
By  all  means  pull  up  those  in  the  garden.  Pile 
them  all  in  heaps,  and  as  soon  as  partially  dry, 
mix  them  in  a  brush  heap  and  burn  them,  or 
better,  add  them  to  the  manure  heap,  where 
fermentation  destroys  the  vitality  of  the  seeds. 
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How  for  a  General  Clearing  Up. 

Commence  about  the  buildings.  There  may 
be  the  neglected  stables  which  have  been  used 
while  vacant  in  Summer,  as  receptacles  for  loose 
straw,  empty  barrels,  broken  implements,  and 
all  sorts  of  rubbish  . stored  there  amid  the  haste 
of'  the  season’s  work,  to  get  them  off  from  the 
barn  floor,  and  “  out  of  the  way  for  the  present.” 
The  room  will  soon  be  needed  to  shelter  stock 
during  cold  nights  and  inclement  storms. 

The  poultry  house  may  need  cleansing.  If 
the  deposits  have  not  been  removed,  add  them 
to  the  compost  heap.  Thoroughly  cleanse  the 
roosts  and  give  the  whole  apartment  a  good 
whitewashing  as  the  best  preventive  of  vermin. 

The  barn-yard  should  never  become  the  dis¬ 
mal  swamp  too  often  witnessed  toward  Spring. 
Arrange  drains  to  quickly  carry  off  falling  rain, 
provide  eaves  troughs  and  leaders  to  conduct 
the  water  from  the  buildings  away  from  the 
yard.  If  water  for  stock  can  not  be‘  conven¬ 
iently  brought  to  the  yard  from  other  sources,  a 
cistern  to  receive  that  from  the  roofs  will  give 
a  large  supply  of  the  best  quality.  Raised  walks 
will  greatly  add  to  comfort  in  the  daily  visits 
to  the  different  departments  during  the  Winter. 

Many  meadows  are  disfigured  and  the  grounds 
worse  than  wasted  by  scattering  thickets,  bush¬ 
es  and  stumps.  These,  and  hedge-rows  along 
the  fences  and  in  the  corners,  are  the  magazines 
of  weeds  which  send  out  their  marauding  forces 
yearly.  Take  them  out  by  the  roots;  acres 
may  be  added  to  many  farms  in  this  why.  The 
roadsides  should  be  cleared  of  such  nuisances. 

A  large  stock  of  firewood  may  be  gathered  on 
many  farms  by  collecting  broken  rails  and  half 
decayed  fencing  materials  which  lie  scattered 
about  the  premises.  There  are  also  fallen  trees 
and  branches  broken  off  by  storms  in  the  woods 
which  may  be  turned  to  good  account  in  the  ; 
woodpile,  if  gathered  before  covered  with  snow. 

In  short,  let  there  be  a  general  clearing  up  of 
the  premises,  so  that  winter  may  find  every 
thing  prepared  for  its  coming,  and  the  farmer 
may  have  the  comfortable  feeling  that  allis^wwy. 


Hardy  Trees  and  Plants. 

No  one  can  take  up  a  nurseryman’s  catalogue, 
without  seeing  certain  trees  described  as  “hardy,” 

“  half-hardy,”  “  slightly  tender,”  etc.  The  same 
thing  is  seen  in  horticultural  books  and  papers. 
Now  this  is  all  well :  it  helps  one  to  arrive  at  an 
approximate  idea  of  the  character  of  the  tree, 
but  it  does  nothing  more.  For  experience  shows 
that  hardiness  is  quite  a  relative  term,  depend¬ 
ing  on  soil,  exposure,  elevation,  and  other  things. 
The  only  way  to  ascertain  with  certainty 
Whether  a  tree  is  tender,  or  no,  is  to  try  it  Give 
it  the  average  treatment  of  other  things ;  don’t 
nurse  and  pet  it,  neither  handle  it  roughly. 
For  the  first  Winter,  a  little  protection  may  be 
allowed,  but  not  afterward.  If  it  succeeds  well 
for  two  or  three  years  it  is  probably  hardy. 

Cheap  Paint  for  Bough  Pences,  Out- 
Houses,  etc. 

The  Scientific  American  says:  “Pulverized 
charcoal  and  litharge  (oxide  of  lead,)  in  equal 
quantities,  mixed  with  raw  linseed  oil,  makes  a 
cheap  and  very  durable  dark-brown  paint  for 
rough  boards  of  out-houses.  It  is  also  a  good' 
paint  for  exposed  iron  work.  The  addition  of 
yellow  ochre  makes  it  a  dark-green  color.” 

This  appears  to  be  a  good  recipe,  if  charcoal 
can  be  conveniently  pulverized  finely.  It  would 


need  to  be  passed  through  a  fine  sieve  to  remove 
the  lumps  of  coal.  Probably  the  coal  dust  with 
the  litharge  would  form  a  good  body,  while  the 
litharge  would  make  it  dry  rapidly.  For  pro¬ 
ducing  black  color  merely,  it  would  be  cheaper 
to  buy  lampblack,  which  is  in  reality  a  very  fine¬ 
ly  divided  charcoal  collected  from  the  smoke  of 
resin  or  turpentine.  In  ordinary  times  lamp¬ 
black  is  very  cheap  and  might  be  used  instead 
of  the  charcoal.  The  greenish  tint  given  by  the 
yellow  ochre  would  be  preferable  to  the  dark  or 
blackish  brown  of  only  the  litharge  and  coal  or 
lampblack.  Can  any  one  speak  from  experience 
in  regard  to  the  above  recommended  paint? 


How  to  Make  Handy  Farmers. 

We  use  this  heading  to  denote  those  men  who 
are  skillful,  and  ready  in  doing  whatever  is 
needful  to  be  done  on  the  farm.  A  thorough 
agriculturist  ought  to  be  an  intelligent  man  in 
more  departments  than  one.  He  should  know 
a  little  of  Chemistry,  in  order  to  understand  the 
theory  of  manures,  the  nature  of  different  soils, 
the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  etc.,  etc.,  And 
Botany  would  teach,  him  the  names,  the  origin, 
and  the  most  scientific  mode  of  managing  the 
grasses,  grains,  vegetables  and  weeds  within  his 
domain.  Geology  would  teach  him  very  much 
about  the  subsoil.  The  elements  of  Architec¬ 
ture  would  help  him  in  building-  a  house  or  a 
hog-pen.  Philosophy  would  not  come  amiss. 
Not  that  he  should  be  a  learned  professor  many 
of  these  studies,  but  a  slight  knowledge  of  them, 
and  the  possession  of  books  treating  on  these  sub¬ 
jects  would  be  very  useful  to  him.  With  a  little 
efiort,  he  could  then  easily  “  post  ”  himself  on 
any  subject  requiring  liis  immediate  attention. 

But  this  is  not  the  precise  point  we  are  aim¬ 
ing  at.  It  was  a  more  practical  matter,  and  was 
intended  to’urge  young  farmers  to  become,  skill¬ 
ful,  handy,  in  all  the  operations  of  agriculture. 
An  illustration  or  two  will  show  what  we  mean. 
John  Smith  is  a  hard-working  farmer.  .  From 
January  to  December,  and  from  morning  to 
night,  he  is  ever  busy ;  but  he:  does,  not  always 
work  to  advantage..  He  always  works  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  way,  having  no  skill  in  adopting  new  and 
improved  methods  to  save  labor.  He  is  not 
handy  at  all  sorts  of  work.  He  can  hold  a  plow, 
but  can  not  mend  a  harness ;  he  can  hoe  and 
dig  like  the  veriest  slave,  but  can  not  repair  a 
broken  tool :  whenever  such  an  accident  hap¬ 
pens,  he- has  to  stop  his  most  pressing  work,  and 
go  a  mile  or  two  to  the  village  to  get  mending 
done -yvhich  lie  ought  to  have  been  able  to  do 
himself.  He  can  drive  ahorse,  or  yoke  of  oxen, 
but  can  not  doctor  them  for  a  bruise,  or  other 
slight  ailment.  Yes,  a  good  farmer  is  he,  yet 
with  certain  important  drawbacks  which  add 
much  to  the  drudgery  and  cost  of  his  labor. 

John  Jones  is  made  on  a  different  pattern.  He 
is  as  industrious  as  John  Smith,  but  don’t  work 
as  hard.  He  turns  everything  to  account,  and 
makes  circumstances  favor  him.  If  one  method 
will  not  serve  his  purpose,  perhaps  another  will, 
and  he  tries  it.  He  has  a  knack  at  doing  a  little 
of  anything  and  everything.  If  any  of  his  roofs 
leak,  he  can  mend  them ;  yes,  and  with  the  help 
of  a  few  hands,  can  shingle  them  complete.  His 
awl,  waxed  ends,  and  a  few  pieces  of  leather  in 
his  tool-shed,  enable  him  to  mend  his  harness 
quickly.  He  can  repair  a  bob-sled,  and  paint  it. 
He  can  grad,  and  bud,  and  prune  his  fruit-trees, 
and  do  it  well ;  in  short,  he  is  a  Jack-at-all- 
trades,  and,  in  a  good;  degree,  independent,  and 
master  of  his  situation.  Such  a  man  is  bound 
to  succeed,  be  his  avocation  whatsoever  it  may. 


The  way  to  multiply  such  men  is  to  commence 
early.  Let  the  father  and  mother  teach  their 
children  to  help  themselves.  Give  them  a  few 
tools  to  work  with  at  their  leisure.  Encourage 
them  to  make  and  mend,  and  to  become 
“  handy.”  Praise  their  successful  experiments. 
Inspire  them  with  the  just  pride  of  being  inde¬ 
pendent*  of  being  able  to  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves,  of  accommodating  themselves  to  their 
circumstances,  and  of  making  events  bend  to 
their  will.  The  seed  thus  early  sown  will  spring- 
up  and  bear  fruit  abundantly  in  after  years. 


Sweet  Potatoes  Successful  at  the  North. 

Upon  our  table  is  a  sweet  potato  worth 
looking  at.  It  is  well  proportioned,  12  inches 
long,  and  girths  over  13  inches ;  weight  34  lbs.  ! 
-It  was  grown  by  Wm.  F.  Walker,  commission 
merchant  of  this  city,  at  his  country  place  on 
the  Passaic  River,  six  miles  north  of  Newark, 
New-Jersey. — We  notice  this  potato  more  par¬ 
ticularly,  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Walker's-  experience  confirms  what  we  have  all 
along  claimed  in  the  columns  of  the  American 
Agriculturist ,  viz :  that  sweet  potatoes  can  be  ad¬ 
vantageously  grown  in  this  latitude,  and  further 
north.  Mr.  Walker  cultivates  from  one  fourth 
to  a  full  acre  every  year,  for  his  own  family  use. 
He  says  he  can,  on  his  soil,  which  is  sandy,  pro¬ 
duce  a  hundred  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes, 
cheaper,  and  with  more  certainty,  than  the  same 
amount  of  mercers.  He  prepares  the  land  the 
same  as  for  other  potatoes,  taking  that  which 
was  manured  broadcast  the  previous  year,  and, 
after  plowing  it,  opens  furrows  with  a  plow, 
shakes  in  a  light  coat -.of  well  rotted  barn-yard 
manure,  and  throws  back  the  soil  with  a  plow, 
one  furrow  from  each  side,  leaving  ridges.  21  to 
3  feet  apart.  The  plants  are  set  along  these 
ridges,  11  feet  apart.  A  plow  is  run  along-  be¬ 
tween  the  rows,  followed  by  the  hoe,  before  the 
vines  get  too  large.  After  this,  say  twice  during 
the  season,  the  vines  are  gathered  up  and  twist¬ 
ed  in  masses,  and  laid  along  the  top  of  the  ridges. 
This  prevents  their  rooting  at  the  joints, 7and  also 
lets -the-  sun  in  upon  the  soil.  -  The  potatoes 
grow  large,  and  are  of  excellent  flavor.  The 
variety  is  what  is  called  the  Nansemond ;  the 
seed  or  vines  originally  came  from  Mr.  Murray, 
the  well  known  sweet  potato  grower  ,of  Ohio. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  will  say,  that  we 
are  daily  using  a  full  supply  of  excellent  sweet 
potatoes  grown-  on  our  own  place,  where  they 
are  quite  as  productive  as  the  common  potato, 
and  grown  quite  as  readily,  with  little  if  any 
more  outlay  for  seed.  For  our  method,  see  p.  108. 


How  to  Keep  Sweet  Potatoes  for  Winter 
and  Spring-  Use. 

Contributed  to  the  American  Agriculturist  by  J. 
C.  Thompson,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.  Select  the  first 
clear  drying  day  after  the  frost  blackens  the  vines. 
With  a  grass  hook  or  scythe  cut  off  the  vines  and 
roll  them  out  of  the  way.  Use  a  fork  to  lift  out  the 
tubers;  lay  them  on  the  top  of  the  ridge  to  dry. 
Dig  until  noon,  then  begin  to  pack,  taking  those 
first  dug.  Have  dry  barrels  or  boxes  with  plenty  of 
dry  cut  straw  or  fine  dry  straw  ready ;  take  straw 
and  barrels  to  the  field,  put  in  first  a  layer  of 
straw  and  then  a  layer  of  the  sizable  potatoes. 
They  must  be  handled  as  carefully  and  packed  as 
nicely  as  eggs.  When  full,  coyer  with  straw,,  and 
move  carefully  to  a  dry,  warm  room  or  cellar^— if 
to  a  cellax-,  keep  them  up  from  the  floor,  and 
away  from  the  wall ;  don’t  move  or  dteturb  them 
in  any  way;  moving  brings  on  decay.  Keeping 
dry  and  warm  is  the  great  secret  of  success. 
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Cider— Stimulants— Cider  Vinegar. 

Cider  making  in  the  olden  time  was  reckoned 
one  of  the  important  parts  of  farm  labor.  A 
goodly  row  of  cider  barrels  must  be  ranged  be¬ 
side  those  of  beef  and  pork,  and  the  majority 
of  farmers  would  almost  as  readily  have  dis¬ 
pensed  with  one  as  the  other.  The  cider  pitcher 
stood  regularly  upon  the  table  at  meal  times, 
and  the  jug  was  a  constant  field  companion. 
Happily  that  day  is  past.  Experience  has 
proved  that  more  and  better  work  can  be  done 
on  the  farm  without  than  with  alcoholic  stimu¬ 
lants.  (Fermented  cider  always  contains  a  large 
amount  of  pure  alcohol.)  Every  exaltation  of 
the  feelings  is  followed  by  a  corresponding  de¬ 
pression,  so  that  in  the  end  there  is  no  gain  of 
strength  from  stimulants,  while  the  system  is 
more  rapidly  worn  out  by  these  changes  from 
the  normal  state.  In  surgical  operations,  or  in 
cases  of  extreme  sudden  depression,  it  is  some¬ 
times  necessary  to  borrow  a  little  from  the  fu¬ 
ture,  by  resorting  to  temporary  stimulants ;  but 
as  a  rule  no  permanent  good  can  come  from 
them  to  a  person  even  in  but  moderate  health. 
Good  nourishing  food — like  beef  steak  cooked 
rare— well  masticated,  adds  positive  strength, 
and  is  the  best  of  all  stimulants.  But  supposing 
cider  to  be  uninjurious  for  the  time  being,  there 
is  always  great  danger  that  the  use  of  this,  or  of 
any  of  the  beers,  which  are  flat  and  stale  unless 
they  contain  more  or  less  alcohol,  will  develop 
a  taste  and  craving  for  stronger  alcoholic  drinks. 
The  general  belief  of  the  above  facts  has  so 
reduced  the  amount  of  cider  manufactured, 


that  for  years  past  not  enough  has  been  made  to 
furnish  a  supply  of  vinegar.  It  is  difficult  to 
obtain  a  good  quality  of  the  pure  article  in  most 
of  our  cities.  The  market  is  filled  with  un¬ 
wholesome  compounds,  made  from  the  refuse  of 
distilleries,  and  with  acids  of  various  lands. 
None  of  these  deserve  the  name  of  vinegar, 
while  in  some  cases  they  are  absolutely  poison¬ 
ous,  or  at  least  ruinous  to  the  teeth.  Those 
who  have  continued  to  make  cider  for  vinegar, 
find  a  ready  sale  at  good  prices,  and  probably 
apples  may  in  this  way  be  turned  to  better  ac¬ 
count  than  by  feeding  them  to  stock,  although 
they  are  by  no  means  unprofitable  when  fed. 

The  requisites  for  making  good  cider  vinegar 
are  few.  Sound  apples  free  from  dirt,  ground 
fine  will  yield  the  staple.  It  is  well  to  arrange 
for  two  sorts,  “extra”  and  good;  the  former  to 
be  made  from  the  first  pressings  of  the  pomace, 
by  which  is  obtained  all  the  juice  possible  to  be 
extracted  without  watering.  After  this  pomace 
is  removed  from  the  press,  pour  a  few  pailfuls 
of  water  upon  it,  and  shovel  it  over  occasional¬ 
ly  for  a  few  days;  then  press  it  again,  and  add 
two  or  three  quarts  of  inferior  molasses  to  a 
barrel  .of  the  juice.  Keep  in  a  warm  situation, 
and  it  will  ferment  into  fair  vinegar — far  better 
than  much  of  the  trash  sold  under  that  name. 

Vinegar  is  usually  produced  by  simply  allow¬ 
ing  cider  to  stand  in  barrels  with  the  bung  hole 
open,  until  the  second  or  acetous  fermentation  is 
completed,  and  it  requires  several  months  for 
the  process  to  be  finished,  the  time  varying 
considerably  with  the  degree  of  temperature. 
As  fermentation  depends  upon  the  absorption 


of  oxygen  from  the  air,  it  will  be  much  hasten¬ 
ed  by  exposing  as  large  a  surface  as  possible. 
In  some  establishments  where  the  manufacture 
is  largely  carried  on,  this  is  accomplished  by  al¬ 
lowing  the  liquid  to  drip  slowly  through  beech 
wood  shavings;  the  work  of  oxydation  is  fin¬ 
ished  within  a  few  days  instead  of  extending 
over  months.  The  old-fashioned  plan,  how¬ 
ever,  will  answer  all  purposes  of  ordinary  vine¬ 
gar  making. 

What  Apple  Trees  to  Plant. 

A  correspondent  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
makes  the  following  well-timed  suggestions. 
Select  none  but  well  tried  varieties,  such  as  are 
recommended  for  general  cultivation  by  the 
American  Pomological  Society ;  leave  new  and 
untried  varieties  for  amateurs  and  nurserymen 
until  they  are  thoroughly  tested.  Do  not  be  mis¬ 
led  by  agents  or  tree  peddlers,  few  of  whom  are 
competent  or  reliable  as  advisers. 

Purchase  none  but  first  class  trees,  perfect  in 
root  and  branch ;  inferior  or  defective  trees  are 
dear  at  any  price.  Plant  liberally  of  choice  va¬ 
rieties  for  family  use  the  year  round,  and  if  ani¬ 
mals  be  kept,  procure  plenty  of  Summer  and 
Fall  varieties  of  swTeet  apples  for  their  use. 

For  market,  choose  but  few  sorts.  Winter 
apples  pay  best  for  the  general  crop.  The  Bald¬ 
win  is  the  best  paying  market  apple,  and  next 
in  order  of  preference  is  named  the  Northern 
Spy*,  Roxbury  Russet  (inferior  in  quality,  but  a 

*  This  variety  succeeds  well  in  some  localities,  but  can 
not  be  recommended  for  general  planting.  Except  in  fa¬ 
vored  regions  it  is  a  shy  bearer.  (See  page  147,  May.) 
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long  keeper,  and  bears  handling  and  transpor¬ 
tation  well)  Wagener,  Swaar,  and  Rhode  Island 
Queening.  No  variety  hears  more  uniform  and 
abundant  crops  than  the  Greening,  and  it  usu¬ 
ally  commands  a  fair  price;  but  it  bruises  easily, 
and  aoes  not  keep  well  long  enough  to  be  sent 
to; a,  distant  market  in  Spring.  When  the  crop 
is  large,  the  Fall  price  is  not  usually  remunera¬ 
tive.  In  many  localities  the  Baldwin  yields  as 
well,  bears  handling  better,  keeps  longer,  and  in 
winter  commands  fifty  cents  per  barrel  more. 
The  beautiful  Lady  Apple,  when  well  cultivated, 
bears  good  crops,  and  commands  the  highest 
price  in  New- York,  London  or  Paris.  It  bears 
transportation  well,  and  is  worthy  of  more  ex¬ 
tensive  cultivation.  Where  suitable  land  is 
cheap,  an  extensive  orchard  of  this  variety 
would  prove  a  very  profitable  investment. 

For  family  use  I  would  name  the  following  in 
then-  order  of  ripening  :  Early  Harvest,  Sweet 
Bough,  Golden  Sweet,  Summer  Queen,  Primate, 
Porter,  Maiden’s  Blush,  Jersey  Sweet,  Graven- 
stein,  Fall  Pippin,  Fameuse,  Twenty  Ounce, 
Esopus  Spitzenburgh,  Tallman  Sweet,  and  the 
Winter  varieties  above  named,  except  Roxbury 
Russet,  and  this  list  will  answer  every  purpose 
for  those  residing  near  large  cities  where  they 
can  get  fruit  to  market  in  baskets  conveniently 
at  any  time  of  year. 


For  the  American  Agriculturist. 

Root-Grafting  Apple  Trees. 

Apple  stocks  of  the  size  of  a  lead  pencil  are 
selected,  and  their  roots  cut  in  lengths  of  four 
inches.  The  upper  part  of  the  cut  is  sloped 
one  inch,  and  slit  with  a  thin  knife — a  common 
shoemaker’s  knife  with  a  narrow  blade  is  gen¬ 
erally  used.  The  upper-  cut  of  a  root  is  the  best. 
A  cion  of  the  particular  variety  wanted  and  of 
about  the  same  size  as  the  root,  is  cut  in  same 
lengths  and  sloped  and  slit  in  the  same  way,  at 
the  bottom  to  correspond  to  the  cut  in  the  root ; 
then  they  are  slipped  together  so  as  to  match 
exactly  on  one  side,  and  bound  with  a  narrow 
strip  of  waxed  paper.  The  cion  should  be  cut 
square  across  at  the  top  of  a  bud.  The  grafts,  as 
they  are  now  called,  are  placed  close  together  in 
shallow  boxes,  mixed  with  damp  saw-dust  and 
stored  in  a  cool,  dry  cellar  until  the  frost  is 
passed.  They  are  then  planted,  with  a  round  or 
flat  dibble,  in  rows,  by  running  down  the  dibble 
a  few  inches,  inserting  the  graft,  running  the 
dibble  down  again  on  the  side  of  the  graft,  and 
just  below  it  to  fasten  the  bottom  well,  and  then 
pressing  the  upper  part  of  the  dibble  against 
the  side  of  the  graft.  Be  particular  to  fasten  the 
bottom  well  to  exclude  the  atmosphere  and  press 
the  whole  firmly  to  prevent  drying.  Two  buds 
should  be  above  the  surface ;  the  grafts  should 
be  eight  inches  apart  in  the  row  and  the  rows 
three  and-a-half  feet  apart.  The  upper  four 
inches  of  the  roots  with  their  stems  are  often 
planted  at  the  same  distance  apart  and  budded  in 
July  of  the  same  year — these  make  rather  better 
trees  to  sell.  Nurserymen  usually  root-graft  be¬ 
cause  it  is  done  in  the  Winter  when  help  is 
plenty;  one  thousand  grafts  are  usually  made  in 
a  day.  Waxed  paper  is  made  by  mixing  six 
pounds  of  rosin  and  one  pound  of  bees  wax 
with  one  pint  of  linseed  oil  or  lard,  and  spread 
With  a  brush  on  manilla  paper — newspaper  is 
generally  used  but  it  is  not  as  good.  When 
used  it  is  cut  in  strips  one  half  inch  in  width. 

Toledo ,  Ohio.  J.  H.  C. 


Apple  Pomace  for  Fruit  Trees.— A  wri¬ 
ter  in  a  French  Pomological  journal  states  that 


he  has  experimented  largely  in  using  apple 
pomace  as  manure  for  apple  and  pear  trees,  arSH 
with  the  best  results.  The  soil  was  removed 
from  about  each  tree  to  the  depth  of  the  upper 
roots,  and  three  or  four  forkfuls  of  the  pomace 
thrown  in  and  covered  with  earth.  A  remarka¬ 
ble  impulse  was  given  to  the  growth  of  the 
trees,  and  in  several  instances  where  pears  had 
cracked  badly,  good  sound  fruit  was  produced. 


Tim  Bunker  in  his  Garden. 


“What  kind  of  pears  do  you  call  them,  naber  ?” 
asked  Jake  Frink  as  he  stood  admiring  a  dwarf 
Flemish  Beauty,  loaded  with  ruddy,  russet  fruit. 

“  That  is  a  dwarf  pear  tree,”  said  I. 

“  It  looks  like  a  giant,”  said  Jake,  confound¬ 
ing  the  tree  with  the  fruit.  “I  never  see  such 
pears  in  all  my  life.  Nothing  but  perries  ’ll 
grow  on  my  place.  I’ve  heern  of  them  dwarfs, 
but  never  tried  ’em.  Do  all  come  as  big  as  that  ?” 

“  Well,  you  see,  they  graft  almost  any  kind  of 
pear  on  quince,  and  that  makes  the  tree  grow 
small.  But  the  fruit  is  generally  bigger  than  it 
is  on  the  pear,  stock.  Dwarfing  does  not  alter 
the  fruit.  It  only  makes  the  tree  small.” 

■  “  Dew  tell.  You  see  I  thought  dwarfs  was  all 
of  one  kind.  I  shall  have  to  own  up  on  these 
pears,  naber.  I  tell’d  you  at  the  time  you  were 
settin  ’em  eout,  five  years  ago,  that  they  never 
would  come  to  nothin’.  Uncle  Jothamsot  eout 
a  lot,  and  his’n  didn’t  dew  nothin’.  They  grew 
miserable  scrubs,  got  lousy,  and  worm-eaten, 
and  I  guess  there  want  one  left  arter  three  years. 
But  now  I  see  Jotliam  Sparrowgrass  and  Timo¬ 
thy  Bunker  are  tew  individuals,  if  not  more.” 

Jake  Frink’s  eyes  hung  out  as  he  went  round 
the  garden,  spying  the  pears-,  about  as  much  as 
when  lie  saw  that  first  crop  of  hay  in  the  horse- 
pond  lot.  I  have  kept  backmy  pears  from  bear¬ 
ing  more  than  most  cultivators  do,  and  think  I 
find  my  account  in  it.  Gentlemen  who  own 
small  lots  in  the  city  or  country  village  are  apt 
to  be  in  a  hurry  to  realize ;  they  let  every  fruit 
that  sets  hang  on  even  the  first  year.  This  is 
particularly  bad  for  the  bottom  limbs  of  dwarfs, 
which  are  the  most  difficult  to  coax  into  a  gen¬ 
erous  growth.  If  they  bear  much  fruit  they  will 
not  make  wood,  and  the  bottom  of  your  pyra¬ 
mid  is  spoiled.  I  have  seen  a  good  many 
dwarfs  killed  outright  by  overbearing.  With  the 
standards  there  is  not  so  much  danger — indeed, 
none  at  all,  if  we  except  the  Bartlett,  and  a  few 
other  early-bearing  varieties. 

I  picked  off  all  the  fruit  for  three  years,  and 
threw  all  the  force  of  the  trees  into  wood.  If 
I  can  get  good  stout  wood  well  ripened  in  the 
Fall,  I  consider  this  the  best  crop  a  tree  can  bear 
for  four  years  at  least.  If  a  tree  is  a  bad  grower, 
I  keep  it  back  still  longer.  I  have  some  stand¬ 
ards  out  nine  years,  and  dwarfs  six,  that  have 
never  borne  a  fruit,  and  I  guess  I  know  what  I 
am  about.  They  have  blossomed  profusely,  and 
some  of  them  set  fruit — but  I  have  pulled  them 
off,  though  it  went  very  much  against  the  grain. 

When  they  come  into  bearing,  after  such  de¬ 
lay,  there  is  great  satisfaction  in  looking  at  the 
fruit,  some  in  eating  it,  and  more  still  in  giving 
it  away.  You  see,  in  growing  a  handsome  fruit, 
perfect  after  its  kind,  a  man  enters  into  co-part¬ 
nership  with  nature.  He  helps  nature  to  do  some¬ 
thing  which  would  be  impossible  without  him, 
and  nature  helps  him.  The  joint  product  is  as 
much  an  honor  to  man  as  it  is  to  nature.  A 
basket  of  fine  pears  glorifies  a  gardener  as  much 
as  a  great  speech  does  an  orator.  The  giving 
aWay  of  the  fruit  or  putting  it  upon  exhibition,  is 
the  publication  of  his  speech.  It  sets  the  gar¬ 


dener  to  talking  in  a  very  mute  kind  of  way 
that  all  sensible  people  comprehend.  I  should 
call  an  orator  rather  stupid  who  spouted  his 
speech  to  the  winds.  He  wants  an  audience. 
That  gardener  lacks  both  wit  -  and  manhood, 
who  is  content  with  eating  his  own  pears'.  They 
should  have  a  chance  to  speak  for  him. 

And  this  reminds  me  of  a  circumstance  ' that 
has  just  happened  in  Hdokerfowhi  You  see  a 
week  ago  Sunday,  Mr.  Spooner  preached  a  ser¬ 
mon  on  the  text  “By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 
them,”  applying  the  doctrine  among  other  things 
to  Slavery,  and  showing  up  this  wicked  war  as 
one  of  its  fruits.  He  pictured  out  a  big  tree,  and 
the  branches  hung  with  treason,  rebellion,  :op 
pression/ theft,  murder,  and  about  all  the'vices  i 
that  disgrace  mankind.  Now,  you  see,  human 
nature  is  weak,  and  my  mind  instead  of  follow¬ 
ing  the  thread  of  discourse,  was  running  on  the 
fruits  in  my  garden.  .My  Bartletts  were  just  in 
their  glory,  and  a  man  couldn’t  have  said  fruits 
on  any  occasion,  without  my  thinking  of  them. 
So  when  we  got  home  from  meeting,  I  said  to 
Mrs.  Bunker:  “  Sally  we  needn’t  be  ashamed;  to 
be  known  by  our  fruits,  suppose  we  send  Mr. 
Spooner  a  basket  of  Bartletts.” 

“  Very  well,”  she  said.  “  Send  the  basket  heap¬ 
ing  full  and  send  it  the  first  thing  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  so  that  he  will  know  what  it  means.” 

Sally,  you  see,  is  one  of  Mr.  Spooner’s  right 
hand  men,  or  rather  women,  a  modern  Dorcas, 
to  whom  it  seems  to  come  natural  to  help  the 
poor,  and  make  other  folks  happy.  So  I  thought 
it  fair  to  credit  her  while  I  credited  the  minister, 
and  put  on  top  of  the  basket  a  card :  “  With  the 
compliments  of  Mrs.  Bunker,  Matt.  7 :  20.” 

I  am  getting  to  be  pretty  well  along  -in  life, 
and  my  enjoyment  of  gardening,  increases  with 
my  years.  I  am  only  sorry  that  I  had  not  be¬ 
gun  to  plant  fruit  trees  earlier.  I  hope  your 
young  readers  will  learn  wisdom  and  improve 
the  present  season. 

Hookertown,  )  Yours  to  command, 

Sept.  15th,  1862.  j  Timothy  Bunker, 'Esq. 


Preparing  for  Winter. 

In  this  month,  most  preparations  for  Winter 
should  be  completed.  It  will  not  do  to  wait  un¬ 
til  the  ground  is  frozen  and  covered  with  snow. 
Work  done  at  such  a  time  will  be  poorly  done. 
Indeed,  much  of  our  fall  work  should  be  already 
accomplished ;  but  let  there  be  no  longer  delay. 

In  the  Garden — Have  an  eye  to  those  late 
vegetables.  The  cabbages — are  they  all  gathered 
into  the  cellar,  or  covered  nicely  in  the  garden, 
where  they  can  be  reached  without  difficulty  ?  . 
See  that  they  do  not  get  water-logged.  Are 
they  likely  to  be  infested  by  mice?  We  have 
known  whole  stacks  to  be  thoroughly  riddled 
by  them.  See  that  they  have  good  ventilation, 
both  those  in  the  cellar  and  out  of  doors.  And 
as  with  the  cabbages,  .so  with  turnips,  carrots, 
beets,  celery,  etc.  Guard  all  the  latter  from 
frost,  mold,  rot,  and  excessive  dryness.  Keep 
them  sound  and  plump,  ready  for  man  or  beast: 

Is  the  garden  well  ridged  up ;  so  as  to  throw- 
off  the  surface  water,  and  to  bring  the  stiff/  bot¬ 
tom  clay  up  to  the  frost?  Whoever  wants  to 
deepen  .his  soil,  to  kill  noxious  grubs,  and  to 
have  his  garden  dry  and  early  in  the  Spring, 
will  be  sure  to  throw  it  up  into  ridges  in  the 
Autumn.  A  long  spade,  and  a  strong  arm  and 
will,  can  accomplish  this  quickly.  Lay  the 
ridges  in  a  different  direction  every  Fall. 

The  bean-poles,  stakes  for  tomatoes,  melon 
and  cucumber  boxes,  and  any  other  frames  for 
small  liot-beds — arc  they  all  under  cover?  It 
is  well  known  that  they  wWl  last  many  years 
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longer,  if  this  care  is  given  them ;  and  besides, 
a  garden  looks  slovenly,  with  its  summer  i 
furniture  lying  around  loose.  One’s  reputation 
for  order  and  neatness  is  worth  something. 

Has  that  wet  corner  been-  drained  ?  It  has 
troubled  you  for  several  years.  Vegetables, 
vines,  and  fruit  trees  planted  there  have  strug¬ 
gled  hard  to  live :  you  have  often  wished  it 
drained,  but  have  not  yet  found  just  the  right 
time  for  doing  it.  Now,  the  present  week,'  is  just 
that  time,  for  the  ground  is  clear  of  crops,  and 
you  have  the  most  leisure.  Cut  the  drain  at 
least  three  feet  deep ;  secure  a  good  fall  and  out¬ 
let  ;  if  possible  lay  hard-burned  pipe,  of  not  less 
than  two  inches  bore,  making  good  joints,  and 
covering  all  well  before  hard  frosts.  Tliat 
piece  of  work  will  yield  you  real  satisfaction. 

A  word  or  two  for  the  grape-vines.  The  first' 
week  of  this  month  is  perhaps  the  best  season 
for  pruning.  Later  in  the  Fall  or  Winter,  it  is 
too  cold  for  comfort  to  the  fi Tigers,  and  the  work 
is  not  apt  to  be  done  carefully.  If  the  vines  are 
to  be  laid  down  and  covered  for  the  Winter,  (and 
there  are  few  if  any  kinds  not  thus  benefited,) 
it  is  best  to  prune  before  putting  down.  They 
take  up  less  room,  and  you  have  the  cuttings 
for  propagation  if  desired.  The  mode  of  prun¬ 
ing  will  depend  on  the  method  to  which  the 
vines  have  previously  been  subjected.  If  it  be 
the  spur-method,  then  cut  back  the  side-branches 
to  two  good  buds.  If  it  be  the  renewal,  cut  out 
the  old  bearing  wood  down  to  a  strong  bud  at 
the  base,  and  cut  off  the  new  cane  (the  present 
summer’s  growth,)  at  the  top  of  the  trellis.  Now, 
bend  down  the  canes  carefully  to  the  ground, 
fastening  them  down  with  cross  stakes.  Throw 
a  little  rubbish  over  the  canes,  and  upon  this 
put  a  few  inches  of  common  earth,  only  just 
enough  to  hide  vhe  vines  from  sight.  Too  thick 
a  covering  is  as  bad  as  none. 

,  Are  the  roses,  vines,  shrubs,  and  other  plants 
of  the  flower  garden  protected  against  injury  in 
Winter  ?  Even  the  common  June  roses  bloom 
better  if  laid  down  and  slightly  covered.  The 
hybrid  perpetuals  are  not  safe  without  some  pro¬ 
tection.  The  Bourbons,  Noisettes  and  Chinas 
absolutely  require  it ;  indeed,  experience  shows 
us  that  the  best  place  for  them  between  Novem¬ 
ber  and  May,  is  the  cellar,  or  green-house,  or 
cold  frame.  Around  the  crowns  of  nearly  all 
herbaceous  plants  and  rare  shrubs,  a  few  leaves 
or  a  handful  of  rubbish  should  be  gathered  and 
a  shovel  full  or  two  of  manure  added.  The 
good  effects  will  be  visible  next  season.  New¬ 
ly-planted  shrubs  and  small  trees,  (conifers  in 
particular,  if  not  certainly  hardy,)  should  be 
blanketed  with  evergreen  boughs,  tied  loose¬ 
ly  about  them.  If  any  one  is  experimenting  with 
rhododendrons,  kalmias,  azaleas,  etc.,  we  would 
advise  him,  for  at  least  the  first  year,  to  stick  in 
a  few  pine  or  cedar  branches  among  them.  Or, 
better  still,  drive  in  a  few  stakes,  and  tie  the  ever¬ 
greens  to  them;  else  %e  snow  will  beat  them 
down  on  the  tender  plants  and  break  them. 
The  broad-leaved  plants  will  be  sure  to  winter 
safely,  and  come  out  in  the  Spring  fresh  and 
strong.  We  need  hardly  add  that  hillocks  of 
earth  should  be  thrown  up  around  the  stems  of 
all  newly  planted  fruit  trees.  This  will  guard 
them  against  the  gnawings  of  field  mice,  will 
protect  the  roots  from  excessive  freezing,  and 
keeD  the  tree  ballasted  against  riotous  winds. 

Elsewhere — See  that  the  sheds  and  barns 
are  snug  and  tight.  When  the  sailor  sees  a  storm 
coming,  he  furls  the  flapping  sails,  shuts  down 
the  hatches,  and  makes  all  things  trim  for  the 
gale.  So  should  the  farmer  and  gardener,  on 
the  approach  Of  stormy  Winter.  Batten  up  those 


wide  cracks,  on  the  windy  sides  of  wood-shed, 
stable  and  cow-house.  .Give  every  loose  board 
thf^benefit  of  a  nail  or  two.  Provide,  in  eyery 
possible  way,  for  the  comfort  of  man  and  beast. 
Lay  in  good  supplies  of  wood  or  coal.  See 
that  the  stoves  and  pipe  are  in  good  order. 
Have  the  chimneys  burned  out  on  some  damp, 
quiet  day,  not  waiting  to  have  it  done  acciden¬ 
tally,  and  at  a  bad  time.  In  short,  do  now  what¬ 
ever  it  becomes  a  good  householder  to  do  at  this 
season.  Then,  Ivhen  the  winds  roar,  and  the 
snow  falls  in  eddying  heaps,  you  can  sleep  qui¬ 
etly,  knowing  that  you  have  done  your  duty. 


Cleaning  up  the  Flower  Garden. 


While  neatness  and  order  are  always  desira¬ 
ble  in  this  department,  there  may  be  too  much 
of  even  this  good  thing.  In  their  anxiety  to 
have  the  flower  garden  the  “  pink  of  neatness  ” 
when  it  can  no  longer  show  the  pink  of  beauty, 
>  young  gardeners  are  scrupulous  to  remove  all 
fallen  leaves,  dead  stalks,  and  whatever  might 
offend  the  eye.  This  is  very  well,  provided 
something  be  substituted  in  their  place  as  a 
protection  for  the  roots  that  are  to  bear  the  se¬ 
verity  of  the  Winter.  Doubtless,  one  reason 
why  many  of  our  fine  shrubs  and  herbaceous 
plants  prove  so  tender  is  that  they  have  to  go 
through  the  Winter  naked.  We  strip  them  of 
the  clothing  which  nature  designed  for  them, 
and  then  wonder  that  they  get  frost-bitten ! 

Look  at  our  wild  plants,  covered  in  Winter 
by  their  own  decaying  haulm,  by  scattered  leaves, 
and  the  overhanging  forest.  Transplant  them 
intp  our  spruce  parterres,  where  every  brown 
leaf  is  swept  up  in  the  Autumn,  and  they  would 
surely  suffer,  if  not  wholly  perish.  So  it  is  with 
the  common  domesticated  plants  of  our  gar¬ 
dens.  Many  of  them  have,  indeed,  got  used  to 
the  exposure,  yet  they  suffer  from  it.  Tire  bet¬ 
ter  way  is  to  allow  of  a  little  sloveliness  in  the 
garden  in  Autumn,  rather  than  expose  our  fa¬ 
vorites  to  an  untimely  death.  Let  the  leaves  and 
dry  stalks  fall '  down  around  the  crowns  and 
roots  of  the  plants,  and  so  protect  them  from  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  Winter.  This  is  nature’s 
plan,  to  be  followed  when  we  can  not  improve  it. 

A  very  efficient  and  neat  way  of  affording 
needed  protection  is  to  cover  the  roots  with 
small  branches  of  evergreens.  They  lie  lightly 
upon  the  soil,  and  are  rather  ornamental  in  ap¬ 
pearance.  If  these  can  not  be  had,  straw,  or 
leaves  from  the  woods,  properly  secured,  will 
.answer  every  purpose.  If  neither  can  be  used, 
leave  the  dried  stalks,  and  clear  up  in  Spring. 


Prepare  now  for  Spring  Gardening. 

Spring  work  in  the  garden  is  by  most  farmers 
left  to  be  done  at  leisure  intervals  between  the 
more  extensive  operations  of  putting  in  the 
field  crops.  It  often  occurs  that,  from  press  of 
business,  much  that  should  be  done  in  this  im¬ 
portant  department  is  neglected  or  slighted,  be¬ 
cause  the  leisure  is  not  found,  and  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  there  is  but  a  poor  show  of  vegetables 
throughout  the  season,  and  these  always  late. 
Something  may  be  done  during  this  month  of 
November  toward  early  gaixlening  in  Spring. 

At  this  time  most  of  the  vegetable  crops  have 
been  secured,  and  there  is  sometime  to  work  in  the 
soil.  If  it  be  wet,  draining  now  will  prepare  it 
for  plowing  next  year  before  the  fields  are  ready 
to  be  worked.  If  draining  be  impracticable, 
plowing  and  subsoiling  will  greatly  improve  it. 
Trenching,  especially  on  heavy  soils  and  work¬ 


ing  in  plenty  of  coarse  manure  or  muck,  will 
greatly  ameliorate  heavy  soils.  A  good  coat  of 
manure  plowed  in  now,  ready  to  be  lightly 
cross-plowed  and  thus  thoroughly  mixed  with 
the  soil  in  Spring,  will  give  a  good  rich  tilth. 

Now  is  the  best  time  to  set  asparagus  ^pd 
rhubarb  roots,  two  indispensables  in  every  fam¬ 
ily  garden.  If  old  roots  are  procured,  they  will 
yield  at  least  a  partial  supply  for  the  table  next 
Spring,  and  much  time  will  be  gained  in  their 
growth.  Though  late,  strawberries  will  live 
and  thrive  if  transplanted  with  care  immediate¬ 
ly.  They  may  yield  but  little  next  season,  but 
the  work  will  be  done,  and  when  the  fruit  does 
come,  you  will  feel  abundantly  repaid  for  the 
labor.  Blackberries,  raspberries,  currants,  etc., 
may  all  be  put  in  place,  also  a  few  dwarf  pear 
trees,  if  there  be  space.  These  trees  require  much 
care  to  produce  well,  but  every  cultivator  will 
soon  find  them  his  especial  pets  in  the  garden. 

And  the  grape  vines.  Have  you  a  full  sup¬ 
ply  ?  Do  not  let  the  Fall  pass  without  securing 
enough  for  plentiful  family  use.  These  and  the 
currants,  gooseberries  and  dwarf  pears,  will  be 
benefited  by  spreading  coarse  manure  about 
them  as  far  as  the  roots  extend.  The  winter 
rains  will  carry  much  of  it  into  the  soil,  where 
it  will  be  ready  for  use  by  the  roots  in  Spring. 

Finally,  now  is  the  time  to  build  or  repair  the 
fences,  gates,  trellises,  etc.  A  coat  of  paint, 
or  even  whitewash,  would  add  fifty  per  cent,  in 
appearance  to  many  a  garden  enclosure,  In 
addition  to  its  value  in  preserving  the  fence. 


Blood’s  Seedling  Grapes. 

We  have  received  samples  of  these  from  Mr. 
James  Blood,  of  Newburyport,  Mass.,  with  an 
accompanying  note,  stating  that  they  were 
raised  from  seeds  of  Malaga  raisins.  Mr.  B.  is 
doubtless  sincere  in  his  belief  that  such  is  the 
fact,  but  from  the  peculiar  muskiness  both  in 
taste  and  smell,  the  thick  leathery  skin  and  hard 
pulp,  so  little  removed  from  the  ordinary  wild 
grape,  we  should  have  judged  them  seedlings  of 
the  fox  grape.  Two  kinds  were  sent,  one  pur¬ 
ple,  the  other  amber  color ;  the  former  the  best, 
but  neither  would  seem  to  be  very  desirable 
where  the  Concord,  or  Hartford  Prolific  will 
mature.  Mr.  Blood  says  they  are  hardy,  and 
ripen  from  8th  to  12th  of  September.  * 


A  Tour  in  My  Garden. 

Mr.  Editor: — While  some  men  travel  over 
land  and  sea  in  pursuit  of  pleasure,  I  contented¬ 
ly  stay  at  home,  and  take  a  daily  trip  through 
my  garden,  my  wife  and  children  accorhpanying 
me.  Would  you  like  to  overhear  our  quiet 
talks  ?  Now,  we  touch  upon 

Dwarf  Pears. — Wife  and  daughter  ask  if 
these  trees  are  called  dwarf  because  they  look 
rather  feeble,  and  bear  so  little  fruit.  No,  no, 
dears :  in  your  simplicity,  you  are  hard  upon 
me.  The  trees  are  made  dwarfish  by  being 
budded  on  quince  roots,  but  they  ought  not /o 
look  feeble,  and  the  fruit  ought  to  be  large  and 
abundant.  I  ought  to  have  manured  the  roots 
last  fall ;  then  the  trees  would  not  reproach  me 
so.  But  next,  look  at  our 

Melons. — How  did  you  manage  them?  1 
started  them  on  pieces  of  turf  in  oyster-kegs, 
(sawed  in  two,)  plunging  them  into  the  soil  of  a 
hot-bed.  When  they  Avere  large  enough  to 
transplant,  the  season  was  ready  for  them ;  and 
all  I  had  to  do  was  to  turn  them  out  bodily  from 
the  kegs,  and  set  them  out,  turf  and  all.  This 
gave  them  less  check  than  though  I  had  sown 
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them  in  the  hot-bed  itself  and  transplanted  eaeh 
plant  separately.  I  think  ten  days  were  gained 
in  this  way,  and  I  mean  to  follow  it  every  year. . 

Grape  Vines. — And  did  you  raise  these  little 
ones  from. seed,  father,  just  as  you  did  the  mel¬ 
ons?  Ho,  indeed.  Over  yonder,  are  several 
rows  of  vines  raised  from  seed  of  the  choicest 
varieties.  They  will  bear  fruit  next  year ;  yet  I 
think,  judging  from  the  looks  of  the  leaves,  that 
the  fruit  of  most  will  be  poor.  For,  you  must 
know,  that  the  seeds  of  grapes  do  not  produce 
vines  exactly  like  their  parents.  These  plants, 
on  this  side  of  the  walk,  were  raised  from  cut¬ 
tings  put  into  the  ground  this  Spring;  I  dug 
trenches  a  foot  deep,  spread  a  little  sand  at  the 
bottom,  set  in  my  cuttings  in  a  slanting  direc¬ 
tion,  and  covered  them,  leaving  only  one  bud 
out  of  the  ground.  These  plants  are  just  like 
the  parent  vine  from  which  the  cions  were  cut. 

Those  Quinces  are  large  and  beautiful ;  have 
you  any  secret  process  for  beating  your  neigh¬ 
bors?  Ho;  I  simply  set  out  healthy  plants  in 
good  soil ;  I  keep  the  ground  clean  and  well  en¬ 
riched.  A  little  salt  is  spread  on  the  border 
once  in  two  years,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  of 
much  importance.  I  thin  out  the  old  wood 
every  year  or  two,  and  that  is  the  whole  secret. 

And  so  ended  our  little  stroll  for  one  day. 
Don’t  you  think,  Mr.  Editor,  that  we  can  our¬ 
selves  get  some  good  suggestions  from  our  fam¬ 
ilies,  while  we  also  teach  them  valuable  lessons 
in  gardening  ?  So  thinks  A  Reader. 


The  Adirondac  Grape— Interesting  Report. 

This  new  grape  has  heretofore  been  shown 
at  a  few  Horthern  Agricultural  Exhibitions, 
and  lately  at  the  meeting  of  the  Amer.  Pomologi- 
cali  Society  at  Boston,  and  not  a  few  have  been 
incredulous  as  to  the  claims  put  forth  in  its  fa¬ 
vor,  especially  as  little  has  been  known  of  its 
history  or  exact  locality.  Mr.  Bailey  of  Platts- 
burg,  who  is  as  yet  the  only  propagator,  sent  us 
a  bluster  of  the  fruit  Oct.  1st,  and  we  laid  it  be¬ 
fore  the  Fruit  Growers’  Weekly  Meeting,  at  the 
office  of  the  American  Agriculturist ,  Oct.  2d.  It 
was  pronounced  .very  fine,  resembling  the  Isa¬ 
bella  in  size,  and  general  appearance,  but  of  a 
lighter  color.  It  lias  very  little  pulp,  and  a 
pleasant  but  not  very  high  flavor.  In  these  re¬ 
spects  it  so  much  resembles  the  foreign  grapes, 
that  many  gentlemen  half  suspected  it  to  be  an 
exotic  variety,  and  the  fruit  grown  under  pro¬ 
tection.  To  get  at  the  truth  of  the  matter,  we 
proposed  that  the  Society  should  send  a  compe¬ 
tent  uninterested  committee  to  Lake  Champlain, 
to  investigate  the  matter  thoroughly,  in  part  at 
our  own  expense.  The  idea  was  favorably  re¬ 
ceived,  a  few  public  spirited  gentlemen  offering 
to  contribute  something  toward  the  expense. 
The  meeting  unanimously  selected  Mr.  A.  S. 
Fuller  as  a.  suitable  person  to  go  on  the  mission. 
Mr.  F.  started  on  the  journey,  traveled  some 
300  miles,  and  returned  in  time  to  report  at  the 
meeting  on  Oct.  9th,  as  folftws  : 

.1  went  to  Plattsburgh,  but  there  learned  that  the  origi¬ 
nal  Adirondac  vine  was  in  the  grounds  of  J.  G.  Wither- 
beeEsq.,  at  Port  Henry,  in  the  town  of  Moriah,  Essex  Co., 
about  40  miles  north  of  Whitehall,  in  latitude  44°.  (Mr. 
W.  not  being  a  propagator  of  fruits,  and  not  attaching 
much  importance  to  the  matter,  sometime  since  agreed 
to  furnish  Mr.  Bailey  of  Plattsburg  with  all  the  cuttings, 
except  what  he  gave  to  his  friends).  The  original  vine 
stands  about  10  rods  up  the  slope,  and  about  50  feet  above 
the  waters  of  lake  Champlain.  The  hills  at  the  base  of 
which  the  vine  grows  are  some  200  feet  High,  and  shelter 
it  on  all  sides  as  well  as  it  could  be  protected  naturally, 
the  valley  opening  only  to  the  South.  The  soil  is  a  deep 
sandy  loam,  intermingled  with  the  disintegrated  rock  con¬ 
tinually  washing  down  from  the  hills  above.  Mr.  With- 


erbee  says  he  first  noticed  tlie  vine  in  1852,  and,  supposing 
it  to  be  a  wilding,  or  an  Isabella,  .dug  it  up,  as  he  sup¬ 
posed  ;  but  the  next  season  a  sprout  from  the  old  root,  or 
a  seedling,  came  up  in  the  same  place,  and  this  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  grow.  The  following  winter  it  killed  to  the 
ground,  but  the  next  season  it  made  such  a  fine  growth 
that  he  protected  it  at  the  approach  of  winter.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  season  it  produced  fruit  which  ripened  some 
weeks  before  the  Isabella  standing  in  the  same  garden. 
This  vine  has  been  laid  down  and  covered  every  winter 
since,  and  has  never,  failed  to  produce  a  good  crop. 

The  vine  at  the  present  time  has  three  shoots  from  the 
ground  each  of  which  is  about  IX  inches  in  diameter. 
They  cover  a  treliis'some  twelve  feet  high,  and  sixteen 
feet  long.  The  vine  can  hot  be  said  to  be  trained,  al¬ 
though  a  part  of  the  branches  have  been  tied  to  the  trellis. 
The  leaves  are  now  (Oct.  6th,)  perfectly  healthy,  there  , 
having  been  no  frost  to  kill  them,  neither  have  they  been 
■attacked  by  mildew.  The  Isabella  and  several  other  va¬ 
rieties  in  the  same  garden,  are  also  perfectly  healthy,  and 
growing  rapidly.  The  Isabellas  are  not  yet  ripe.  The  vine 
has  every  appearance  of  being  an  Isabella  both  in  leaf 
and  wood,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  the  aloe  of  the 
leaf  overlapping  more  in  the  Adirondac  than  in  the  Isa¬ 
bella.  The  points  of  difference  are:  The  earliness  of 
ripening,  and  the  larger  size  of  the  bunches  and  berries, 
and  the  lighter  color  of  the  fruit.  The  clusters  are  more 
compact,  and- the  berry  is  nearly  round,  while  the  Isabella 
is  oblong.  The  quality  of  the  fruit  is  very  good,  but  not 
rich ;  pulp  very  tender,  parting  readily  from  the  seed. 
The  clusters  of  fruit  presented  herewith,  I  gathered  from 
the  vine  myself ;  it  will  be  seen  that  they  correspond 
entirely  With  those  shown  at  our  meeting  in  the  office  of 
the  American  Agriculturist  last  week.  I  consider  it  a 
great  acquisition.  A.  S.  Fuller. 


An  Improved  Flower  Pot. 

The  accompanying  sketch,  represents  the  cross 
section  of  an  improved  flower  pot,  which  has 
some  manifest  superiori¬ 
ty  over  those  in  common  G 
,  It  has  a  broad  base, 
and  so  stands  firmly, 
even  when  filled  with 
tall  plants  and  when 
blown  Upon  by  high 
winds.  And  besides,  by 
the  peculiar  arrange¬ 
ment  of  its  bottom,  it  is- 
proof  against  worms  entering  through  the  hole 
in  the  bottom,  when  placed  on  the  ground, 
which  is  a  great  evil  in  the  common  flat-bot¬ 
tom  pots.  Where  the  pots  are  to  be  placed  in 
the  soil  during  the  summer,  the  ordinary  kind 
would  be  preferable  for  convenience  in  moving. 


How  to  Produce  Double  Flowers. 

A  subscriber  of  Watertown,  Wis.,  writes :  In 
a  former  number  of  the  Agriculturist,  mention 
is  made  of  fine  specimens  of  balsams  produced 
from  seed  several  years  old.  The  long  keeping 
of  the  seed  is  one  secret  of  success.  Balsams 
are  best  when  the  seed  is  between  4  and  7  years 
old;  stock-gillies,  wall-flowers,  etc.,  must  be 
grown  from  seed  at  least  2  years  old.  Treat  the 
annuals  named  in  the  very  best  manner ;  leave 
only  a  few  seeds  on  each  plant ;  sow  them 
in  the  most  fertile  and  best  prepared  ground ; 
and  yet  they  will  deteriorate  from  year  to  year 
when  grown  from  seed  of  the  preceding  year. 
The  reason  is  obvious.  The  double  flower  is  a 
monstrosity,  is  a  disease ;  the  essential  organs 
of  the  flower,  those  which  in  the  natural  state 
of  the  plant  should  have  produced  the  seed,  are 
wanting,  being  converted  into  mere  protecting 
organs,  or  leaves.  But  that  monstrosity  is  just 
what  we  desire ;  and  the  best  and  surest  way  to 
continue  it,  in  perennial  and  biennial  plants,  is  to 
propagate  by  cuttings,  layers,  or  grafting,  in¬ 
stead  of  in  the  natural  way,  the  parts  so  severed 
from  the  mother  plant  and  brought  to  form  a 
new  plant  retaining  the  desired  double  flowers. 


The  Yuccas. 

He  who  wants  to  adorn  his  garden  with  some¬ 
thing  really  odd,  should  have  one  or  two  Yuccas. 
They  are  unlike  almost  everything  else.  The 
plant  they  most  resemble  is  the  old  Century- 
plant.  Mr.  Downing  suggests  that  the  most  ap¬ 
propriate  place  for  them  is  near  the  dwelling, 
on  account  of  then’  stiff,  architectural  expression. 
Set  them  in  ornamental  pots  or  vases,  and  place 
them  bn  the  corners  of  a  parapet  or  terrace. 
The  foliage  is  bold  and  striking,  and  the  flower- 
stalks,  which  shoot  up  some  three  or  four  feet, 
covered  with  creamy  white  blossoms,  bell-shaped 
and  pendulous,  are  exceedingly  interesting. 

We  recollect  seeing,  a  few  years  ago,  one  va¬ 
riety  of  the  Yucca  growing  wild  on  the  shores 
of  the  St.  Johns,  Florida,  where  it  is  called  by 
the  inhabitants,  “  Adam’s  Thread  and  Heedles.” 
This  name  originates  from  the  sharp  points  of 
the  leaves,  and  the  thready  filaments  hanging 
from  either  side.  The  common  variety  (, filamen - 
tosa)  is  hardy  in  the  northern  States,  and  will 
grow  in  almost  any  soil.  As  to  exposure,  it 
does  best  when  partially  protected  by  overhang¬ 
ing  trees.  If  set  in  the  open  garden,  it  is  well 
to  put  a  rough  box  over  it  in  winter,  or  to  throw 
a  few  evergreen  boughs  around  it.  Yet  this  is 
not  necessary.  A  new  variety,  the  stricta,  is  said 
to  be  quite  hardy  and  desirable.  [The  above  is 
from  an  associate  Editor  of  the  Agriculturist. 
We  have  three  Yuccas  growing  at  as  many 
points  in  an  open,  exposed  lawn,  and  have  given 
them  no  protection.  They  have  flowered  finely 
every  year  since  setting  out.  The  roots  of  har¬ 
dy  Yuccas  are  now  obtained  quite  cheaply  at 
most  of  the  leading  commercial  gardens.— O.  J.] 


The  Euonymus, 

This  shrub  is  popularly  known  by  several 
names,  as  spindle-tree,  burning-bush,  smoke- 
tree,  strawberry-tree.  There  are  several  spe¬ 
cies-twelve  in  all,  we  believe— four  of  them 
native  to  this  country,  and  six  of  them  quite 
hardy.  The  English  species  has  four  varieties, 
of  which  the  broad-leaved  {R.  latifolius ,)  is  the 
finest.  These  shrubs  do  not  push  out  their 
leaves  quite  as  early  in  Spring  as  the  lilacs,  but 
they  hold  their  foliage  later.  Their  flowers  are 
but  little  showy,  yet  the  fruit  makes  up  all  de¬ 
ficiency.  This  hangs  in  clusters  of  brilliant  red, 
of  the  size  of  a'  strawberry,  (hence  one  of  its 
names)  and  clings  to  the  stems  long  after  the 
leaves  have  fallen,  even  when  covered  with  snow. 

Of  the  broad-leaved  species,  Loudon  says : 
“This  forms  much  the  handsomest  shrub,  from 
its  broad  shining  leaves,  and  its  large,  red,  pen¬ 
dulous  fruits  with  orange-colored  seeds,  which, 
when  the  capsules  open,  are  suspended  from 
their  cells  somewhat  as  magnolias  hang  from 
their  stobiles.”  The  wood  is  handsome  in  win¬ 
ter,  being  of  a  dark,  reddish  green,  and  with 
long-pointed  buds.  It  grows  from  eight  to  ten 
feet  high  in  deep  soils,  and  produces  greenish 
white  flowers  in  June  and  July.  To  attain  per¬ 
fection,  it  should  be  planted  in  an  open  lawn,  and 
be  allowed  to  develop  itself  on  every  side.  It 
should  be  in  the  smallest  collection  of  shrubs. 


Preserving  Carnation  Blooms. — To  do 
this,  keep  the  stems  well  tied  to  stakes,  and  soon 
after  the.  bud  expands,  tie  a  soft  string  around 
the  blossom  to  keep  it  from  breaking  down. 
Why  might  not  rings  of  thin  India  rubber  be 
made  to  slip  over  the  opening  buds,  which  would 
expand  enough  to  admit  the  development  of  the 
flowers,  and  yet  would  prevent  their  breaking  ? 
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Glass  Mosaic  Flower  Pots. 


It  is  rather  a  matter  of  surprise  that  so  few  im¬ 
provements  have  been  made  in  the  style  of  flow¬ 
er  pots  for  use  in  the  house.  The  old  red  earth¬ 
enware  article  so  commonly  seen,  is  very  un¬ 
sightly,  and  greatly  diminishes  the  otherwise  at¬ 
tractive  appearance  of  the  flower  stand.  Paint¬ 
ed  wooden  boxes  are  objectionable  from  their 
.speedy  decay,  and  the  broken  and  disfigured 
■china-ware,  pitchers,  etc.,  which  are  pressed  into 
service,  are  in  worse  taste  than  the  red  crocks. 

There  were  shown  at  the  recent  International 
;al  Exhibition  in 
London,  very 
beautiful  articles 
for  this  purpose, 
made  of  colored 
.glass  set  in  a  light 
iron  frame  work, 

.as  shown  in  .out 
engravings.  The 
glass  used  was  of 
different  Colors, 
and  arranged  in 
regular 

patterns,  giving 
very  beautiful  eff 
feet.  They  were 
of  different  forms, 
square,  rectangu- 
lar„  octagonal, 
ete„  and  of  nu- 
anerous  styles 
mosaic.  The  more 
.expensive  sorts  were  very,  elaborately  finished, 
iforming  objects  every  way  worthy  a  place 
iin  the  most  richly  furnished  drawing  room. 

We  present  these  as  a  hint  to  some,  of  our 
•.manufacturers.  The  only  objection  will  be  the 
.cost,  but  perhaps  that  may  be  reduced  to  come 
within  the  means  of  the  masses.  Even  if  the 
above  described,  styles  are  not  adopted,  we  look 
for  some  improvement  over  the  present  rude 
.manufactures,  which  are  entirely  out  of  keeping 
with  the  other  articles  that  make  up  the  furni- 
r  ture  of  .the  sitting  room. 


Origin  of  the  Words  Nosegay  and  Bou¬ 
quet. — A 'Writer  in  the  Gardener’s  Monthly 
records  thatciOleland,  in  his  Celtic  Vocabulary, 
says :  •  “  gay,  applied  to  nosegay,  comes  from  the 
1  Erse  tonguefjjD  which  tjeacli  signifies  a  bough  or 


bunch  of  flowers  which  might  be  held  to  the 
nose.  From  the  old  word  boughet,  or  little  bough, 
comes  the  French  word  bouquet,  for  nosegay. 

- — . - - - - 

Beautiful  Floral  Ornaments. 

Hyacinths,  as  ordinarily  grown  in  glasses  and 
pots,  are  deservedly  favorites.  Few  flowers 
give  better  reward  for  the  little  pains  required 
to  raise  them  successfully.  A  very  tasteful  ar¬ 
rangement  of  these  with  other  bulbs  is  common 
in  Germany,  which  we  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  practised  here.  Single  hyacinths,  to¬ 
gether  with  Scillas,  Snowdrops,  Crocuses,  and 
other  small  bulbs,  are  placed  in  shallow  dishes — 
soup-plates  answer  a  common  purpose — and  ar¬ 
ranged  in  any  form  to  suit  the  fancy.  The  roots 
spread  out  and  intertwine  until  the  flowers  rest 
on  a  network  that  keeps  them  in  their  place. 

Having  selected  the  bulbs,  place  a  founda¬ 
tion  of  charcoal,  and  on  this  a 
layer  of  damp  white  sand.  Set 
the  bulbs  a  little  distance  apart, 
and  remove  the  dish  to  a  dark 
room  where  they  may  remain 
for  about  three  weeks.  This 
treatment  encourages  the  roots 
to  form  plentifully  before  the 
buds  appear.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  a  little  water  may  be 
given  (being  poured  down  the 
sides  of  the  dish),  and  if  the 
roots  are  pushing  the  bulbs  up 
out  of  place,  pour  dry  sand 
over  them,  so  as  to  surround 
them  at  least  half  way  to  their 
crowns.  When  the  blossom 
buds  and  leaves  have  made  a 
little  growth,  they  should  be 
brought  to  the  full  light  of  a 
window,  and  in  all  respects 
treated  like  those  in  glasses. 

Dwarf  hyacinths  are  best  for 
this  use.  They  are  raised  from 
well  ripened  bulbs  of  the  same 
kind  as  the  large  ones,  but  not  much  exceeding 
a  largo  walnut  in  size.  They  may  be  obtained  at 
most  seed  stores,  and  will  yield  a  large  amount 
of  enjoyment  for  the  money  invested. 

A  very  pretty  experiment  with  hyacinths  is^ 
thus  described  in  the  “  Parlor  Gardener  ” : 
Having  made  your  choice  among  the  brightest 
shades  of  blue,  red,  and  yellow,  you  must  give 
your  greatest  care  to  a  charming  experiment 
which  will  be  the  source  of  a  very  agreeable 
amusement  for  you  all  the  Winter.  You  can 
procure,  at  a  small  expense,  two  vases  of  plain, 
clear,  uncolored  glass ;  both  of  the  same  form, 
except  that  one  has  no  bottom,  and  is  a  little 
smaller  than  the  other.  They  are  to  be  used  as 
follows :  Put  into  the  one  open  at  both  ends,  one 
of  the  finest  of  your  hyacinth  roots ;  suppose 
you  take  one  of  a  fine  red— a  Sultan  Soliman,  for 
instance ;  place  this  bulb  in  a  position  inverse  to 
its  natural  position,  that  is,  with  the  bottom  up, 
and  the  top,  from  which  the  leaves  and  flowers 
are  to  come  downward  even  with  the  orifice  at 
the  bottom  of  the  vase.  Then  you  must  crum¬ 
ble  a  mixture  of  good  garden  earth  and  leaf 
mould  over  the  bulb  until  the  vase  is-  three- 
quarters  full.  A  second  bulb  with  a  flower  in 
strong  contrast  to  the  first,  say  a  blue,  if  the 
flower  of  the  first  is  red,  and  vice  versa,  must  be 
next  placed  in  the  vase,  so  that  the  top  shall  be 
even  with  the  upper  orifice.  You  have  nothing 
more  to  do  than  to  place  the  vase  thus  prepared 
upon  the  first  vase,  after  filling  it  with  water. 
Two  similar  couples  look  very  well,  placed 


upon  two  ends  of  the  mantle-piece  of  a  room  in 
which  people  habitually  sit,  and  where,  conse¬ 
quently,  fire  is  constantly  made  while  the  cold 
season  lasts.  The  earth  in  the  upper  vase  should 
be  moderately  watered  as  soon  as  the  bulbs  are 
placed  in  it,  and  then  kept  constantly  moist, 
avoiding  excess,  by  renewed  watering  whenever 
you  perceive  that  the  earth  is  getting  dry. 

At  the  end  of  two  days,  the  crowns  of  the  two 
bulbs  will  both  send  out  straight,  white  roots  * 
those  of  the  reversed  bulb  turn  down  in  curves, 
but  do  not  fulfil  their  functions  ,  worse  for  that. 
Very  soon  the  two  bulbs  placed  in  a  contrary  po¬ 
sition  to  each  other  put  forth  leaves — the  one 
into  the  air,  the  other  into  the  water;  then  you 
will  see  appear  in  the  midst  of  the  transparent 
liquid  the  buds  on  the  floral  stalk,  and  finally 
the  flowers,  as  beautiful,  as  well  formed,  of  as 
rich  a  color,  surrounded  by  leaves  of  as  fine  a 
green  as  the  .corresponding  parts  possess,  of  the 
other  flower  planted  in  the  ordinary  manner, 
and  vegetating  and  developing  in  the  air — its 
ntitural  element.  It  is  true  that  time  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  all  this  to  be  accomplished ;  bulbs 
planted  in  October  will  flower  fully  in  February 
or  March ;  but  is  it  not  a  pleasure  to  watch  day 
by  day  the  phases  of  development,  above  all 
that  of  the  hyacinth  which  ends  by  blooming  in 
the  water  head  downward  ? 


Hints  on  Vases,  Statues,  etc.,  for  Gardens. 

In  works  of  art,  like  the  vases  we  pictured  in 
a  former  number  of  the  Agriculturist  (March, 
1861),  the  vase  itself  is  the  principal  thing.  The 
base  and  pedestal  are  subordinate ;  they  are 
simply  the  means  of  raising  it  from  the  ground, 
and  supporting  it  where  it  can  easily  be  seen. 
Hence,  they  should  be  of  coarser  material  than 
the  vase ;  coarser  because  they  are  designed  to 
come  in  contact  with  the  rough  earth,  because 
they  are  to  serve  as  foundations,  and  because 
they  will  thereby  set  off  to  better  advantage  the 
costliness  and  delicate  beauty  and  fine  work¬ 
manship  of  the  vase.  And  the  same  difference 
should  appear  between  the  statue,  or  other 
figure,  and  the  pedestal  on  which  it  stands. 

If,  then,  this  principle  is  a  correct  one,  it 
would  seem  that  our  manufacturers  of  iron,  and 
terra-cotta  vases,  etc.,  err,  on  the  score  of  pro¬ 
priety  and  taste,  in  sending  out  their  wares 
painted  all  of  one  color  from  top  to  bottom.  To 
our  view,  a  perfect  arrangement  requires  that 
the  base,  rising  from  three  to  six  inches  above 
ground,  should  be  of  granite  or  limestone,  rest¬ 
ing  on  a  solid  pier  reaching  below  frost.  The 
pedestal,  if  of  iron,  should  be  painted  and  sand¬ 
ed  so  as  to  represent  some  corresponding  mate¬ 
rial,  such,  for  instance,  as  red  or  brown  sand¬ 
stone,  indicating,  perhaps,  a  little  refinement 
upon  the  rough  base.  Then,  the  vase  itself 
should  be  of  the  purest  white,  to  represent  mar¬ 
ble.  We  question  the  propriety  of  sanding  the 
vase,  at  least  unless  it  is  quite  a  plain  one,  for 
the  sand  fills  up  the’finely  wrought  lines,  and 
defaces  and  blurs  over  what  ought  to  stand  out 
in  clear  relief.  It  also  gives  the  vase  a  rough¬ 
ness  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  polished  mar¬ 
ble.  It  is  a  debatable  point  whether  a  vase  or 
other  figure  should  be  painted  a  dead  white  or 
with  a  gloss.  The  first  gives  a  more  marble¬ 
like  look ;  the  latter  protects  the  iron  best. 

Many  persons  no  sooner  get  a  vase  into  their 
grounds,  than  they  fill  it  with  soil  and  set  out 
plants  in  it.  Small  and  very  plain  vases  may  be 
so  used  as  flower-pots,  but  large  and  finely 
wrought  specimens  should  be  regarded  rather 
.as  pieces  of  sculpture,  and  be  kept  inviolate  and 
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in  the  most  scrupulous  neatness.  They  are  cop¬ 
ies  of  great  works  of  art,  beautiful  in  form  and 
symbolic  device,  interesting  from  classical  asso¬ 
ciations,  and  so,  worthy  to  be  carefully  preserved 
and  contemplated  for  their  own  sake — not  for 
the  perishable  flowers  they  happen  to  contain. 


Good  Butter  in  Winter. 


For  the  benefit  of  my  lady  friends,  I  will  give 
my  experience  of  twenty-five  years,  in  mak¬ 
ing  nearly  as  good  butter  in  Winter  as  in  Sum¬ 
mer.  In  the  first  place,  we  suppose  the  cows 
to  have  been  fed  on  good  feed.  After  the  milk 
has  been  strained,  put  it  on  the  stove  to  heat, 
either  in  the  pans  or  in  any  other  way  thought 
proper.  Do  not  make  it  too  hot,  or  the  cream 
will  not  rise ;  it  may  then  be  placed  in  a  clean 
cellar,  free  from  vegetables  or  any  thing  that  will 
give  the  cream  an  unnatural  taste,  or  in  a  cup¬ 
board  with  a  canvas  door,  in  a  moderately  warm 
room ;  if  in  the  latter  place,  it  should  not  be  put 
in  until  the  steam  has  passed  off,  otherwise  the 
shelves  will  be  liable  to  mould.  The  milk 
should  not  stand  longer  in  Winter  than  in  Sum¬ 
mer,  or  the  butter  will  be  bitter.  In  36  or  48 
hours  it  should  be  skimmed,  if  in  a  cool  place, 
sooner  if  in  a  warm  one.  If  the  milk  is  thought 
to  be  too  rich  to  give  to  the  pigs,  let  it  stand 
longer,  and  use  the  cream  that  rises  on  it  for 
shortening  or  in  some  other  way  than  for  butter. 

If  the  milk  has  been  kept  in  a  cool  place,  take 
the  cream  to  a  warm  room  a  day  or  two  before 
churning.  If  you  wish  the  butter  to  look  and 
taste  like  grass  butter,  grate  orange  carrots,  put 
some  hot  water  or  milk  to  the  pulp,  strain  and 
add  it  to  the  cream,  which  should  be  a  little 
above  60°  when  you  commence  churning.  A 
common  sized  teacupful  will  color’six  pounds 
of  butter.  After  churning,  draw  off  the  butter¬ 
milk,  put  cold  water  in  the  churn,  and  churn  a 
few  minutes,  and  if  managed  right,  you  will 
never  fail  of  having  good  butter.  I  rejoice  that 
the  prejudice  against  washing  butter  with  cold 
water  is  slowly  passing  away.  Heating  the 
milk  I  believe  is  an  English  method,  and  ought 
to  be  more  generally  practised,  then  there  would 
not  be  so  much  poor  butter  in  the  market.  So 
says  a  Bucks  Co.  Farmer’s  Wife. 

Eaglewood,  Pa. 


Mica  Lining  for  Butter  Boxes. 

A  novelty  that  promises  to  be  useful,  has  been 
exhibited  at  the  Agriculturist  Office,  in  the  form 
of  wooden  butter  boxes  lined  with  mica.  (This 
is  the  material  used  for  transparent  stove  doors, 
lanterns,  etc. ;  it  is  popularly  but  wrongly  called 
isinglass,  from  its  resemblance  to  that  substance. 
Isinglass  is  a  translucent  glue  or  gelatinous  sub¬ 
stance,  prepared  from  the  intestines  of  fishes, 
and  used  in  cookery  for  jellies,  charlotte  ruse, 
and  similar  purposes.)  Mica  is  found  abundant¬ 
ly  in  some  quarries.  Thin  sheets  of  it,  closely 
joined,  are  placed  on  the  inside  of -the  butter 
boxes;  these  effectually  prevent  any  taste  from  the 
wood,  and  being  a  very  poor  conductor  of  heat, 
may  assist  in  this  way  also  to  preserve  the  but¬ 
ter.  The  patentee,  A.  T.  Peck,  of  Cortland  Co., 
N.  Y.,  adds  a  hinged  cover,  with  a  rubber  band 
around  the  edge  to  exclude  air.  These  boxes 
would  answer  well  for  keeping  bread  and  cake 
moist.  It  is  claimed  that  they  can  be  made  of 
all  sizes,  nearly  as  cheaply  as  good  butter  tubs 
or  fir-kins.  If  as  valuable  as  they  appear  to  be, 


they  should  be  largely  manufactured  at  once, 
and  an  ample  supply  thrown  into  the  market. 

A  Simple,  Cheap,  Convenient  Pocket 
Filter  for  Soldiers  and  Others. 

While  crossing  the  ocean  last  Summer,  the 
water  brought  up  on  one  occasion  was  so  roiled 
with  sediment  as  to  be  disagreeable.  An  Ameri¬ 
can  lady  of  our  company  at  once  took  from  her 
reticule  a  little  apparatus  which  could  be  packed 
in  a  large  match  box,  and  filtered  the  water  per¬ 
fectly  clean  from  the  pitcher  into  a  tumbler.  We 
tried  to  find  one  of  these  filters’ in  London  and 
Paris,  but  did  not  succeed.  On  coming  home, 
we  found  them  at  a  few  places  in  New- York ; 
but  though  said  to  be  patented,  we  have  been 
unable  to  learn  the  name  of  the  patentee,  or  to 
find  any  one  specially  interested  in  bringing 
them  before  the  public.  We  have  therefore 
purchased  one,  and  made  the  engravings  at  our 
own  expense — for  the  benefit  of  the  inventor, 
the  dealers,  and  all  concerned,  and  especially  for 
our  soldiers  who  are  often  obliged  to  go  thirsty 
or  obtain  drink  from  filthy  pools  of  water. 


bit  of  artificial  stone,  1J  inches  long,  and  4  inch 
in  diameter.  This  is  firm,  and  apparently  solid, 
yet  the  fine,  imperceptible  pores  admit  pure  wa¬ 
ter  through  them,  b  is  an  India  rubber  tube, 
i  inch  diameter,  and  a  foot  'Or  so  long,  fastened 
into  a,  and  fitted  with  a  boxwood  mouth  piece, 
c.  Placing  the  stone  under  water,  (as  in  fig.  2), 
one  can  draw  the  pure  clean  fluid  from  a  filthy 
roadside  pool.  As  an  experiment,  we  stirred 
flour  in  a  glass  of  water,  and  yet  filtered  out 
clean  water  with  this  little  instrument.  It  can 
be  used  as  a  syphon  filter,  (fig.  4,)  to  draw  water 
from  a  cask,  pitcher,  or  pail,  into  another  ves¬ 
sel.  To  do  this,  immerse  the.  stone,  suck  until 
the  water  is  started,  then  depress  the  mouth¬ 
piece  below  the  level  of  the  fluid  drawn  from, 
and  a  stream  of  clear  water  will  continue  to 
flow.  Another  good  suggestion,  made  by  the 
artist, (Dr.  Newberry,)  while  sketching  the  above, 
is,  that  a  wounded  soldier,  having  one  of  these 
tubes,  can  draw  water  from  a  tumbler  or  can¬ 
teen,  while  lying  upon  his  back,  without  raising 
his  head.  They  are  retailed  at  50  cents  each, 
and  wholesaled  somewhat  less.  The  weight  is 
less  than  2  ounces;  they  can  be  packed  to  go 
by  mail  within  2  ounces,  making  the  postage 
only  12  cents,  under  1,500  miles.  We  have  sent 
several  to  our  friends  in  the  army,  and  until  they 
are  on  sale  generally,  will  procure  and  send 
them,  post-paid,  to  any  address  desired,  for  the 


retail  price,  (50  cents),  as  we  can  buy  enough, 
cheaper  at  wholesale,  to  about  cover  the  postage. 

Fig.  3,  is  a  new  modification,  just  out,  in  which 
the  rubber  tube  is  about  two  feet  long,  and  at  <i 
is  fitted  a  cap  with  rubber  washer,  so  arranged 
that  by  turning  off  a  nut,  and  pressing  the  rub¬ 
ber  washer  firmly  over  the  mouth  of  a  bottle  or 
canteen,  (e,)  the  water,  instead  of  passing  on  in¬ 
to  the  mouth,  falls  into  the  canteen.  This  will 
enable  the  soldier  to  fill  his  canteen  with  filtered 
water  at  pleasure.  This  form  costs  75  cts.  at  re¬ 
tail,  and  weighs  3  ounces,  making  the  postage 
18  cents.  We  can  forward  them  post-paid  for 
about  80  cts.  They  are  very  desirable,  but  the 
lighter,  cheaper  form,  fig.  1,  will  perhaps  be  as 
good  for  the  soldier,  who  dispenses  with  every 
ounce  of  weight  and  inch  of  bulk  possible.  W o 
have  only  spoken  of  them  as  being  useful  to  the 
soldier;  they  are  of  course  useful  to  anyone 
having  occasion  to  filter  water  for  drinking. 


High-heeled  Shoes  are  Bad. 

Can  any  tall  person  give  a  good  reason  for 
wearing  high-heeled  shoes  or  boots?  In  the 
case  of  persons  of  short  stature  there  may  be  an 
excuse,  if  not  a  reason  for  the  practice.  Every 
one  naturally  desires  to  stand  up  to  the  average 
liight  in  community,  and  an  extra  inch  of  leath¬ 
er-  under  the  heel  is  perhaps  as  inexpensive  a 
way  of  gratifying  this  vanity  as  can  be  devised. 
Yet  it  costs  more  than  may  be  generally  sup¬ 
posed — more  we  think  than  the  benefit(?)  de¬ 
rived  can  balance.  The  arrangement  is  clearly 
an  unnatural  one.  The  untortured  foot  of  a 
child  forms  an  arch,  with  the  heel  and  the  “ball” 
for  the  abutments,  which  rest  squarely  Upon  the 
ground.  In  the  natural  position,  much  of  the 
weight  of  the  body  rests  upon  the  key  or  top  of 
the  arch,  which  from  its  elasticity  partly  yields 
to  the  pressure,  and  thus  acts  like  a  spring  to 
relieve  the  jar  which  walking,  running,  etc., 
would  give  to  the  whole  frame.  Now  when  one 
abutment  of  the  arch,  the  heel,  is  raised  from  its 
proper  level,  the  weight  above  is  partly  thrown 
from  the  top  of  the  arch  where  it  belongs,  on  to 
the  heel,  and  thus  the  step  is  rendered  less  elas¬ 
tic,  and  more  jarring  is  given  to  the  frame.  The 
increased  shock  is  very  slight,  it  is  true,  but  the 
constant  repetition  of  even  this,  which  occurs  in 
the  every  day  exercise  of  the  feet,  will  in  time 
make  itself  felt.  This  is  more  to  be  apprehend¬ 
ed  from  the  fact  that  the  spinal  column  which 
is  directly  affected  by  any  such  jar,  is  the  most 
important  center  of  nervous  influence,  and  ex¬ 
tremely  sensitive  to  any  unnatural  treatment. 

But  even  if  no  danger  be  feared  from  the 
above  effects,  there  are  palpable  evils  to  the  foot 
itself,  resulting  from  -wearing  high  heels.  By 
their  use  the  foot  is  forced  forward  into  the  shoe, 
crowding  the  toes  against  the  leather,  which 
very  soon  results  in  corns,  bunions,  in-growing 
nails,  and  all  the  evils  which  have  called  into 
existence  the  race  of  corn-doctors,  and  chiropo¬ 
dists.  This  difficulty  is  still  further  aggravated 
by  the  absurd  fashion  of  “  stub-toed  ”  shoes, 
which  has  been  prevalent  for  sometime  past.  To 
prevent  the  foot  thus  sliding  forward,  shoemak¬ 
ers  often  fit  the  shoe  tight  upon  the  instep.  This 
interferes  with  the  free  movement  of  the  muscles 
and  bones  of  the  foot,  impedes  the  circulation, 
produces  cold  toes,  and  general  discomfort. 

Another  objection  to  high  heels,  of  no  small 
importance,  is  the  danger  from  falls  which  they 
occasion.  We  have  known  several  serious  acci¬ 
dents  caused  by  the  heels  catching  upon  the 
edge  of  a  stair  and  sending  the  wearer  head¬ 
foremost  down  the  whole  flight.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
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that  all  the  readers  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
are  so  sensible  as  not  to  follow  the  absurd  whims 
of  fashion, yet  some  of  their  neighbors  maybe  ben- 
efitted  by  the  hints  above  given,  if  conveyed  to 
them.  A  single  layer  of  leather  under  the  heel 
to  receive  the  extra  wear,  is  all  that  should  be 
allowed,  excepting  in  the  cases  of  those  very 
short  people  who  can  rise  in  the  world  by  no 
other  means ;  they  may  be  permitted  to  suffer 
corns  and  risk  their  necks  if  they  insist  upon  it. 


Down  Spreads  Better  than  Cotton  Com¬ 
forters. 


'  To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist : 

In  a  former  number  of  the  Agriculturist  I  no¬ 
ticed  an  objection  to  cotton  comforters  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  weight  and  bulk  in  washing,  and 
lamb’s  wool  blankets  were  recommended  instead. 
I  object  to  blankets  because  it  takes  so  many  to 
render  a  bed  comfortable  in  cold  weather.  I 
would  recommend  down  spreads,  both  for  cheap¬ 
ness  and  convenience.  Last  winter  I  experi¬ 
mented  with  one  down  spread,  containing  one 
pound  and  a  quarter  of  down,  and  two  cotton 
comforters,  each  containing  six  bunches  of  cot¬ 
ton  batting,  and  the  result  was,  the  down  spread 
kept  our  bed  warmer  than  the  two  comforters. 

Now  let  us  count  the  cost  of  each,  saying 
nothing  about  the  extra  work  to  make  the  two. 

IK  lbs.  down  $1.00  per  lb .  1-25 

16  yds.  calico,  12K  cts.  per  yd .  2.00 

1  bunch  cotton  batting .  60 

Total  of  one  down  spread . $d.os 

6  bunches  batting  60  cts.  each . $3.60 

16  yds.  calico  12K  cts.  per  yd .  2.00 


Lamb’s  wool  blankets  enough  to  make  a  bed 
comfortable  in  extreme  cold  weather,  of  course 
would  cost  more  than  either.  A  down  spread 
is  as  easily  washed  as  a  single  blanket,  for  when 
the  down  is  wet  there  seems  to  be  nothing  of  it. 
For  the  benefit  of  such  as  may  never  have  seen 
this  article,  I  give  the  directions  for  making. 

Prepare  the  cloth  as  for  any  comforter,  tack 
the  lining  upon  the  quilt  frames,  lay  a  border  of 
cotton  batting ;  now  put  on  the  outside,  and  tack 
it  down  around  the  edge ;  then  quilt  a  line  along 
the  upper  edge  of  the  border  to  keep  the  down 
out  of  the  cotton.  Finish  the  border  according 
to  your  taste,  take  it  off  the  frames  and  bind  it. 
Then  baste  the  mouth  of  the  sack  containing  the 
down  around  the  space  left  in  one  of  the  seams 
of  the  spread  shake  the  down  from  the  sack  in¬ 
to  the  spread,  and  when  the  sack  is  ripped  off 
and  the  seam  sewed  up,  the  comforter  is  done. 

In  spreading  it  upon  the  bed,  much  trouble 
will  be  saved  by  shaking  the  down  all  to  the 
front  side,  then  spread  it  smoothly  and  put  the 
outside  quilt  on  before  shaping  the  down ;  then 
gently  pat  it  to  its  proper  place  as  in  shaping  a 
light  feather  bed.  A  Farmer’s  Wife. 


When  to  Peel  Potatoes. 


A  subscriber  asks  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
the  decision  of  a  mooted  point  between  himself  and 
wife,  as  to  whether  potatoes  should  be  peeled  be¬ 
fore  or  after  cooking.  One  party  argues  that  it  is 
necessary  to  remove  the  skins  before  boiling,  to 
permit  hurtful  gases  to  escape,  and  to  allow  the  wa¬ 
ter  to  enter  the  potato,  to  eOok  it  thoroughly. 

As  to  the  gases,  there  need  be  no  fear.  Good 
sound  potatoes  contain  no  gas  that  is  noxious.  In¬ 
stead  of  opening  a  way  for  the- AYater  to  readily  en¬ 
ter  the  potato,  we  think  it  desirable  to  keep  it  out 
as  much  as  practicable,-  Potatoes,. contain  water 
enough  in  their  composition  to  answer  all  purposes 
for  cooking',’. as  is'scon  in  the'  moist  substance  of  a 
baked  potato,  which  is  generally  conceded  by  al¬ 
most  every  body  to  be  better  than  the  boiled  article. 


YOumans,  in  his  “Hand-book  of  Household  Sci¬ 
ence,!’  states  that  a  pound  of  the  substance  of  this 
vegetable  is  composed  of  about  three  quarters  of  a 
pound  of  watery  juice,  to  two  or.  two-and-a-half 
ounces  of  starch.  The  tissue  of  the  potato  consists 
of  a  mass  of  cells,  each  of  which  contains  some  10 
or  12  starch  grains  loosely  situated  and  surrounded 
by  the  potato  juice,  which  contains  albumen.  In 
cooking,  the  water  of  the  juice  is  absorbed  by  the 
starch  grains,  which  swell  and.often  burst  the  cells. 
The  albumen  coagulates  and  forms  irregular  fibers. 
There  is,  then,  no  necessity  for  letting  water  enter 
the  potato  through  openings  made  in  the  skin. 

Even  if  potatoes  boiled  whole  were  no  betterthan 
those  peeled  before  cooking,  economy  would  decide 
in  favor  of  the  former  practice.  Part  of  the  sub¬ 
stance  is  necessarily  wasted  by  peeling  raw.  It  also 
takes  more  time  than  after  cooking.  From  these 
considerations  we  decide  in  favor  of  leaving  the 
skins  uncut  until  removing  them  from  the  pot. 
They  will  keep  hot  much  longer  if  the  skins  are  left 
until  used  at  the  table ;  but  it  is  generally  thought 
preferable  to  mash  and  otherwise  prepare  them  be¬ 
fore  placing  them  before  guests.  * 


Use  More  Corn  in  Cooking. 

IMPORTANT  hints  to  economical  housekeepers. 

Will  the  ladies  please  look  a  moment  at  the  Mar¬ 
ket  Report,  and  note  the  difference  in  the  selling 
price  of  a  bushel  of  Wheat  and  a  bushel  of  Indian 
Corn.  In  the  New-York  market,  at  the  time  of  this 
writing,  the  best  white  wheat  is  quoted  at  $1.47 
per  bushel ;  the  best  corn  at  64  cents  per  bushel. — 
Now  we  hesitate  not  to  say  that;  after  grinding  and 
bolting,  a  bushel  of  com  will  furnish  fully  as  much 
solid  nutriment  as  a  bushel  of  wheat ;  that  is,  $1 
expended  in  corn  will  buy  as  much  nutriment  as 
$2.30  expended  in  wheat.  As  the  cost  of  transport¬ 
ing  a  bushel  of  corn  is  about  the  same  as  for  a 
bushel  of  wheat,  the  difference  in  favor  of  the  corn 
is  much  greater  at  the  West.  Thus,  at  a  point  dis¬ 
tant  enough  to  make  the  cost  for  transporting  a 
bushel  47  cents,  the  wheat  would  be  worth  $1,  and 
the  corn  17  cents — a  difference  of  nearly  six  to  one 
in  favor  of  consuming  corn  and  selling  wheat. 

Another  fact  should  be  remembered.  Europeans 
want  all  the  wheat  -we  can  spare,  and  will  pay  a 
fair  price  for  it.  As  they  have  grown  little  corn, 
they  have  not  yet  become  accustomed  to  its  use. 
And  still  further,  corn  does  not  bear  transportation 
in  ships  as  well  as  wheat,  which  operates  against 
large  exports  of  the  former.  Corn  contains  more  oily 
food  than  wheat,  and  is  therefore  quite  as  well 
adapted  for  food  during  the  six  or  seven  colder 
months  of  the  year,  when  heat  producing  food  is 
required.  The  only  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
more  general  use  of  corn,  is  the  prejudice  against 
it,  and  the  comparatively  .little  attention  given  to 
tliebest  modes  of  cooking  it  in  palatable,  digestible 
food.  We  again  urge  our  fair  readers. to  look  into 
this  matter.  Try  different  recipes,  until  some  one 
or  more  methods  are  found  which  prove  palatable 
to  the  family,  and  are  economical  withal.  Some  of 
the' methods  of  cooking  com  meal  in  vogue,  re¬ 
quire  a  considerable  admixture  of  eggs,  milk,  etc., 
which  diminishes  the  economy,  though  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  a  larger  application  of  butter,’  or 
gravy,  is  required  on  good  wheat  bread  than  on  good 
corn  bread.  As  a.  rule,  the  butter  in  a  family,  costs 
more  than  the  flour..'  In  the  Anierican  Agriculturist 
for  January  and  February  of  this  year  (1862),  may  be 
found  over  a  hundred  different  modes  of  cooking 
corn  meal,  including'’  the  prize  recipes.  -  Now  that 
cold  weather  is  approaching,  we  urge  our  readers 
to  turn  back  to  those  directions  and  see  if  they  can 
not  select  some,  good  methods  by  which  they  inay 
largely  increase  the  use  .  of  the  more  economical 
com  in  their  families. 


<&©©tl  sasad.  Cheap  C©rm  Us-easl.— E.‘ 
Dickerman,  of  Middlesex- Co.,  Conn.,  contributes 
the  following  to  .the  American  Agriculturist, ,  with 
the  remark  that ‘ire  liquids  it  will  be  found  quite  as 
good  as  anything  yet  published:  (We  have  had  it 
put  to  practical  test,  and  can  endorse  it  as  very 


good.)  Mix  thoroughly  together  5  cups  Indian 
meal,  3  cups  wheat  flour,  5  cups  sweet  milk,  2  cups 
sour  milk,  1  cup  molasses,  %  tablespoonful  soda, 
(first  dissolved  in  the  sour  milk),  1  tablespoonful 
salt.  Bake  in  two  deep  pans  for  2  hours.  Half  the 
above  quantities  will  be  enough  for  a  meal  for  an 
ordinary  family. 

Coi-bi  ESreakfasit  Cake.— A  housekeeper 
contributes  the  following  to  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist ,  with  a  sample  of  the  result  for  the  editor, 
which  he  pronounces  “  not  bad  to  take.”  The 
writer  says  :  “  My  cook,  Kate,  is  to  be  credited  with 
the  mixture  if  you  like  it  ” :  Mix  well  by  sifting-, 
1  pint  Indian  meal,  2  tablespoonfuls  wheat  flour,  1 
tablespoonful  sugar,  1  teaspoonful  salt,  1  teaspoon¬ 
ful  soda,  and  2  teaspoonfuls  cream  of  tartar.  Mix 
rapidly  and  thoroughly  with  I  pint  sweet  milk,  1 
beaten  egg,  and  butter  the  size  of  an  egg.  Bake  in 
a  shallow  pan,  20  minutes,  in  a  hot  oven. 

Mints  ©sa  Cakes  and. 
ESiscmit  Makinag-. — An  old  contributor  ot 
good  hints  to  the  American  Agriculturist  gives  the 
following.  They  stand  to  reason :  My  observation 
is,  that  very  few  housekeepers  are  aware  of  the 
importance  of  thoroughly  mixing  the  ingredients 
of  cakes,  biscuits,  pie-crust,  etc.  Where  salt,  soda, 
and  cream  of  tartar,  are  used,  a  little  more  of  one 
material  is  usually  left  in  one  part  of  the  flour  than 
in  another,  and  unevenness  of  taste  or  lightness,  is 
the  result.  It  is  always  better  to  put  all  dry  mate¬ 
rials  into  the  flour  or  meal  dry,  and  mix  them  well, 
then  always  run  the  whole  over  once  or  twice  through 
a  sieve  before  wetting.  All  lumps  are  thus  broken 
up,  and  the  mixture  is  uniform.  Let  the  wetting 
then  be  done  with  all  materials  cold.  Let  it  be 
done  rapidly  and  thoroughly,  and  just  before  bak¬ 
ing.  If  put  into  a  hot  oven  at  once,  the  outside  is 
hardened  and  retains  the  gases  to  make  the  whole 
light.  The  after  baking  should  be  rapid,  but  not 
so  much  so  as  to  burn  the  crust ;  the  point  is  to 
harden  the  shell  at  first  before  gases  escape.  Heat 
liberates  these  gases  rapidly ;  hence  the  direction 
to  mix  the  materials  cold. 

Miscui  jits— Crackers  —  E&oSls  —  Annus* 
iiag-  Mistake. — An  amusing  instance  occurred 
during  our  stay-in  London,  the  past  Summer.  The 
English  people  do  not  use  the  term  “  cracker”  as 
applied  to  -food.  They  use  the  general  word  “  bis¬ 
cuit  ”  for  all  kinds  of  hard  bread,  such  as  are  called 
by  us  crackers,  sea-bread,  etc.;  while  they  call  our 
biscuits  and  other  small  bread  by  the  general  term 
of  “  roll”— as  breakfast  rolls,  tea  rolls;  etc. ;  A  lady 
traveling  friend  of  ours  sent  out  the  servant  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  couple  pounds  of  “  Soda  crackers”  for  tea. 
She  was  gone  a  long  time,  and  finally  came  back 
with  her  basket  saying  that  she  had  been  all  over 
and  could  find  no  “  Soda  crackers,”  but  here  was 
the  nearest  thing  to  them  she  could  get.  On  open¬ 
ing  the  basket  it  contained  two  pounds  of  fire 
crackers  !  If  our  friend  had  sent  for  soda  biscuits, 
the  soda  crackers  would  have  been  quickly  procured 
at  the  nearest  baker’s.  This  happened  near  the  4th 
of  July,  so  that  the  mistake  was  not  very  mal  apro¬ 
pos,  after  ail. 

©■©©«!  Tea  ISiscualt  -without  Milk.— 

The  following,  contributed  to  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  we  know  to  be  good,  having  tested  excel¬ 
lent  samples  of  the  biscuits,  or  rolls,  produced  : 
Mix  ancl  sift  .well  together,  1  quart  flour,  1  teaspoon¬ 
ful  soda,  and  2  of  cream  of  tartar-,  with  salt  to  taste. 
Use  butter  the. size  of  an  egg,  and  water  only  to 
mix  it  of  proper  consistence. 

Visaegas*  BS-ecipe. — A  correspondent  of  tho 
Scientific  American  says :  “  To  one  gallon  of  soft 
water,  add  a  pint  of .  sugar,  or  sorghum  molasses, 
stir  all  well,  and  then  add  nearly  a  gallon  of  toma¬ 
toes,  fresh  and  ripe.  Then  set  the  vessel  aside,  and 
in  a  few  days  you  will  have  the  sourest  pickles  I 
ever  tasted,  and  nearly  the  best  vinegar.” 

Cesaesafl,  ibr  I8.o©isMg-.— “  J.  L.”  of  Setzler’e 
Store,  Pa.,  inquires  how  to  make  a  good  cement  for  roof¬ 
ing.  We  suspect  a  good  many  manufacturers  would 
like  to  know  the  same  thing.  The  article  is,  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  in  great  variety,  but  we  know  of  nothing  that  we 
should  like  to  recommend.  A  good  shingle,  slate,  or  well 
painted  metal  roof,  is  generally  cheapest  in  the  long  run. 
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—  neighbors  think  this  machine  ahead  of  all  others.  Premium  5 

1 

m^^ig*^^flheir,e8S-  Fast 

should  jetreatf?^S  "M  **g!'4 1?^  ^  T 

S°  WiUSlander 

By  preparing  for  the  worst,  we  often  secure  the  best. 

A  Crooked  Nose  is  b  it,  for  every  man  follows  his  nose. 

marks  at  the*  head  of*  the* listT  An^peranl Smdin^in 
or  more  subscribers,  may  select  any  of  the  books  in  that : 
(page  351,)  to  the  amount  of  12X  cents  for  each  name,  at 

the  last  year,  joined  together  and  obtained  a  considers 

kMp'u^a^mmstanTstr^am.  ^b’^htifs  TbsfandTt  can 
^  be  sent  anywhere  as  freight,  or  by  express.  We  substitute 
aU  this  for  the  Hydropult,  as  being  cheaper,  and  quite  as  good. 

PREMIUM  LISTj 

For  1863— Volume  XXII. 

New  Subscribers  get  the  Nest  of  this  Year 
Without  Charge.  ( See  page  352.) 

This  is  a  first-rate  household  implemeut-a  great  save 

thatlwringlng  byShand°is*not  only  th^hardes^^ren^i 
work  of  washing-day,  but  that  the  twisting  by  liand-wr 
ing  breaks  more  of  the  fibers  of  the  garments  than 

Good  Pay  to  Voluntary  Agents  who  attend  to 
Collecting  and  forwarding  Clubs  of  Subscribers 

•  Every  subscriber  is  invited  to  renew  his  own  subscrip¬ 
tion,  and  to  solicit  others  to  subscribe.  But  to  all  those 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  collect  and  forward  clubs  of 
subscribers,  we  offers  remuneration  in  the.formof>?<- 

is  proposed  which  is  not  tf  Ihe"  be^t'qu^Uty!  and^Utlly 

jjjfjlSl 

bright'''  kind'of  niachin^  We  have  nefw  however  loim 

“*®’  becarbkmT^^BO^iiSumenK  CThis  has  been  frequently 

machine  worthy  of  a  piace  in  the  premium  list,  in’which 
mean  to  put  none  but  those  known  to  be  first-rate  artic 
The  Nonpareil  Washing  Machine  we  have  lia< 

Tin  above!  IffTs. -^her  ortowe^priced  Meiodeons  will  be 

perfect,  poorly  made,  or  second-hand  thing,  will  he  sent 
out,  hut  each  article  offered^  is  the  best  of  its  kind,  and 

tisement  on  page  319.)  The  clothes  are  put  in,’ in  quant 

balance-wheel  adjusts  the  force  required,  so  as  to  make 
turning  easy.  Take  it  all  in  all,  it  is  the  best  Washing 

my! 

berTin  giving  these  premiums,  butltls  expected  that  ^every 

canvasser  will  not  only  gather  up  tlio  names  of  old  sub- 

TTvoToTiTT  names  for  Premiums,  should 

ft  ifeof  an  expense, ^except  leaving The ' 

!®o  tie  the  person*  getting  up  the  club  to  a  copy  of  the  targe  Pic - 

VST  Every  person  collecting  names  for  premiums’  should 

from  &^Sry“rtehe  »»  U 
belter  family  machine  than  this  made,  as  we  have  provec 

bined,  is  perhaps  the  best  testimony  in  their  favor.  The  te 
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OF  KENTUCKY  AND  PART  OF  TENNESSEE 

The  above  Map  ( engraved  expressly  for  the  American  Agriculturist)  shows  the  field  of  the  operations  of  the  armies  m  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 
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Death  of  a  Prominent  Pomologist. 

The  country  will  be  pained  to  learn  of  the  decease  of 
that  well-known  horticulturist  and  nurseryman,  Wm, 
Reid,  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  on  the  8th  of  October,  of  an 
tffection  of  the  heart.  His  death  was  announced  at  the 
fruit  Growers’  Meeting  at  the  office  of  the  Ameriean 
Agriculturist,  Oct.  9th.  where  many  gentlemen  present 
testified  to  his  worth  as  an  individual,  as  a  public  man, 
and  especially  to  his  eminent  position  as  one  of  the  best 
pomologists,  and  horticulturists  of  the  age.  A  vote  of 
condolence  and  sympathy  with  the  family  was  passed  and 
transmitted  to  the  family  by  the  Secretary. 


Pumpkins,  Squashes,  and 
Ornamental  Gourds. 

There  will  be  a  Public  Exhibition  of  Pump¬ 
kins,  Squashes,  and  Ornamental  Gourds,  at  the 
office  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  41  Park  Row,  New 
York  City,  opening  on  Wednesday,  Nov.  5tli,  1SG2, 
at  which  the  following  prizes  will  be  paid  by  the  Publish¬ 
er,  upon  the  official  award  of  competent  Committees. 
CASH  PREMIUMS. 

No.  1— For  the  Heaviest  Pumpkin  or  Squash... $20. 00 

No.  2— For  the  2nd  do.  do .  10.00 

No.  3 — For  the  3d  do.  do .  5.00 

No.  4— For  the  Best  do.  do.  for  cooking.  4  0.00 

No.  5— For  the  2nd  Best  do.  do.  do.  ..  5.00 

No.  6— For  the  largest  yield  on  asingle  Vine...*.  10.00 
No.  7— For  the  2nd  do.  do.  *.  5.00 

No.  8— For  the  largest  and  finest  collection  )  ,  n 

of  Fancy  or  Ornamental  Gourds*. . .  j  lu*wu 

No.  9 — For  the  2nd  do  do.  * _  5.00 

*  All  to  be  grown  by  one  person  and  to  be  accompanied 
by  an  affirmed  statement  from  the  grower,  and  two  dis¬ 
interested  persons  who  assist  in  gathering  the  specimens. 

Note  1.— The  specimens  receiving  the  Prizes  will  re¬ 
main  on  Public  Exhibition  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Publish 
er  who  offers  the  prizes.  The  other  specimens  will  be 
subject  to  the  order  of  the  exhibitors,  or  they  will  be 
sold  at  Auction  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  for  their  benefit. 

Note  2. — All  Exhibitors  must  notify  us  of  their  intentions 
by  Oct.  10th,  and  deliver  specimens  for  competition  on  or 
before  Nov.  3d-  Specimens  to  be  delivered  free  of  charge. 

Wlierc  B>©  Yooi  B.ive  ?— If  every  one 
writing  to  this  office,  on  any  topic  whatever,  would  make 
it  a  point  to  always  give  the  Post-Office,  County,  and 
State,  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  vexation,  and  some  hard 
feelings,  would  be  saved.  We  very  often  receive  letters 
requiring  answers,  which  are  necessarily  thrown  aside 
simply  because  the  name,  or  the  Post-Office,  or  the  State, 
is  omitted ;  sometimes  all  three  are  lacking.  We  of 
course  get  blamed  for  inattention,  oversight,  haughti¬ 
ness,  and  all  that,  which  may  be  obviated  by  a  little  care. 

^gruuliumt 

For  tlie  Farm,  Gardeu,  and  Household. 

A  thorough— going,  RELIABLE,  and  PRACTICAL 
Journal,  devoted  to  the  different  departments  of  SOIL 
CULTURE— such  as  growing  field  CROPS  ;  orchard 
and  garden  FRUITS;  garden  VEGETABLES  and 
FLOWERS;  trees,  plants,  and  flowers  for  the 
LAWN  or  YARD;  care  of  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS, 
&c.,  &c.,  and  to  HOUSEHOLD  LABORS.  It  has  also 
an  interesting  and  instructive  departmentfor  CHILDREN 
and  YOUTH,  alone  worth  the  cost  of  the  paper. 

A  full  CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS  every  month. 
THREE  to  FOUR  HUNDRED,  or  more,  illustrative 
ENGRAVINGS  appear  in  each  volume. 

Over  TWELVE  HUNDRED  plain,  practical,  in¬ 
structive  articles  and  useful  items,  are  given  every  year. 

The  Editors  and  Contributors  are  all  practical 
WORKING  MEN. 

The' teachings  of  the  Agriculturist  are  confined,  to  no 
State  or  Territory,  but  are  adapted  to  the  wants  of  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country— it  is,  as  its  name  indicates,  for  the 
whole  American  Continent. 

TERMS - INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE, 

(For  either  the  English  or  German  Edition.) 

One  copy,  one  year . . $1  00 

Six  copies,  one  year .  .  5  00 

Ten  or  more  copies  one  year . 80  cents  each. 

rgpAdd  to  the  above  rates:  Postage  to  Canada,  6  cents; 
to  England  and  France,  24  cents  ;  to  Germany,  36  cents. 
Postage  anywhere  in  the  United  States  and  Territories 
must  be  paid  by  the  subscriber,  and  is  only  six  cents  a 
year,  if  paid  in  advance  at  the  office  where  received. 

All  business  and  other  communications  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Editor' and  Proprietor, 

ORANGE  JUDD,  41  Park-Row,  NewYork  City. 


SKincvtcrtu  Stflvtcultuctft  iit  ©ctmatt. 

The  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  is  published  in 
both  the  English  and  German  Languages.  Both  Editions 
are  of  the  same  size,  and  contain,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
the  same  Articles  and  Illustrations.  The  German  Edition 
is  furnished  at  the  same  rates  as  the  English,  singly  or  in 
clubs.  A  club  may  be  part  English,  and  part  German. 


Boioid  V ohunes-Biiiding-Covers. 

We  have  complete  sets  ofVols.16,17,18,19,  and  20,  both 
unbound,  and  bound  separately  in  neat  covers  with  gilt  let¬ 
tered  backs. 

PRICES  AT  THE  OFFICE. 

Volumes  16, 17, 18, 19,  and  20,  unbound . SI, 00  each. 

Volumes  16, 17, 18, 19,  and  20,  bound . $1.50  each. 

PRICES  WHEN  SENT  POST-PAID  BY  MAIL. 
(.They  can  not  go  unpaid .) 

Volumes  16, 17, 18, 19,  or  20,  unbound . $1.12  each. 

Volumes  16, 17, 18, 19,  or  20,  bound . $2.00  each. 

Binding— Sets  of  numbers  brought  to  the  office  will  be 
bound  up  neatly  (in  our  regular  style  of  binding  the  Agricul¬ 
turist)  for  50  cents  a  volume. 

Prepared  Covers.— Covers  for  binding,  neatly  made,  with 
title,  etc.,  gilt  upon  the  back,  ready  for  the  insertion  of  the 
sheets  by  any  bookbinder,  can  be  furnished  for  Vols.12,  to  20 
inclusive,  at  25  cents  per  cover.  Covers  can  not  go  by  mail. 


Circulation  of  the  Agriculturist. 

Beyond  all  donbt  or  controversy,  tHe  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  American  Agriculturist  to  regu¬ 
lar  subscribers,  is  many  thousands  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  Agricultural  or  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Journal  in  the  World,  no  matter 
what  its  character,  or  time  or  place  of  issue. 
The  publisher  is  ready  at  all  times  to  sub¬ 
stantiate  this  statement  by  comparing  books. 


Advertisements  to  be  sure  of  insertion  must  be  re¬ 
ceived  at  latest  by  the  15th  of  the  preceding  month. 

TERMS  —  (invariably  cash  before  insertion) : 

FOR  THE  ENGLISH  EDITION  ONLY. 

Fifty  cents  per  line  of  space  for each  insertion 


Ten  cents  per  line  of  space  tor  each  insertion. 

One  whole  column  (180  lines),  or  more,  $10  per  column. 
IgyBusiness  Notices,  twenty  cents  a  line. 


^.WANTED  BY  A  YOUNG  MAN  RECENTLY 
«  »  from  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  School,  a  situa¬ 
tion  to  work  in  a  Nursery  and  Greenhouse.  Address 

R.  O.  DWIGHT,  Box  2931,  New- York  P.  O. 


A  FARM  WANTED,  convenient  to  railroad,  with 

good  buildings,  &c.,  from  one  to  two  hundred  acres, 

»o?£i?’  o.erms’ 9ituatlon' &c- H' OSBORNE' 


AB>ESM£AISI,E  COUNTRY  KH3SB- 

DENCE  NEAR  NEW-YORK  FOR  SALE.-Containing 
a  large  Dwelling,  surrounded  with  trees,  shrubbery,  lawn, 
etc.  An  excellent  Barn,  with  work  shop  and  store  rooms. 
A  large  garden,  (IX  acres,)  thoroughly  prepared,  and  sup- 
pliedwith  fruit  trees,  grapes,  etc.  With  the  above,  and  ad¬ 
joining  it,  is  another  fine  plot  of  about  4  acres,  admirably 
adapted  for  building  upon,  or  for  cutting  up  into  smaller 
building  lots.  The  two  will  be  sold  together  or  separately. 
No  care  or  expense  has  been  spared  in  fitting  up  the  above 
place,  and  it  is  ready  for  occupation  by  any  citizen  who  may 
not  wish  the  trouble  of  preparing  a  place.  The  location  is 
convenient  to  churGhes  and  good  schools,  and  every  way  de¬ 
sirable.  Accessible  from  the  city  in  50  minutes,  nearly  every 
hour  during  the  day.  About  $6,000  or  $7,000  cash  will  be  re¬ 
quired;  the  rest  can  remain  on  mortgage  if  desired.  For 
further  particulars  address  Z.  Box  189,  N.Y.  Times  office. 


Good  Men  Wanted  in  all  parts  of  the  Country, 

To  sell  Kettell’s  illustrated 

History  of  the  great  rebellion, 

Sold  only  by  Canvassing  Agents.  Exclusive  Territory 
given.  Vol.  I.  now  ready  for  delivery. 

The  work  is  printed  both  in  English  and  German,  and 
is  the  Book  that  the  People  demand. 

For  territoryand  terms  apply  to 

N.  C.  MILLER,  No.  25  Park-row,  Now-York. 


ONION  CULTURE— TMrd  (new)  Edition. 

This  work  comprises  ip  32  pages  all  the  particulars  for  suc¬ 
cessful  Onion  Culture,  from  Selection  of  Seed  to  Marketing 
the  Crop— being  the  practical  directions  given  by  seventeen 
experienced  Onion  Growers,  residing  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  Price  21  cents  (or  7  stamps),  sent  post-paid.  Ad¬ 
dress  Publisher  of  Agriculturist. 


jr®  USSIA  OR  BASS  MATS,  SELECTED  EX- 

la<  pressly  for  budding  and  tying,  GUNNY  BAGS, 

TWINES,  HAY  ROPES,  &c„  suitable  for  Nurse - 

for  sale  in  lots  to  suit,  by  "  "r 


ARTIFICIAL  LEGS, 

AND  LIMBS.  SELPHO’S  PATENT.  516  Broadway. 


The  Aquarius. 


Branch  Warehouse,  87  John-st.,  New-York,  where  t 
Aquarius  can  be  seen,  with  Samples  of  all  our  Goods. 

See  Premium  No.  7,  American  Agriculturist. 

For  Sale  by  H.  B.  LANE,  42  Park  Row,  New-York. 


-AJDAJMISB3 

COTTAGE 

Printing  Press, 


PORTABLE  PRINTING  OFFICES 

For  the  use  of  Druggists,  Merchants,  Seedsmen,  and  others. 
Prices$25,  $40,  and  $60. 

For  sale  by  the 

ADAMS  PRESS  COMPANY,  31  Park  Row  New-York. 


liJltllHIW*1 

1  |2tiii  lisPfilsli J 

'laa. 


These  convenient  Portfolio  Paper  Files  are  for  sale  at  tno 
office  of  the  American  Agriculturist.  They  are  of  various 
sizes,  from  the  large  folio  to  small  octavo. 

Those  made  expressly  for  the  Agriculturist  are  worth  60c„ 
75c.,  and  $1,  according  to  quality,  to  which  23  cents  must  he 
added  if  to  be  sent  by  mail. 
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The  Adirondac  Grape. 


The  earliest  and  h 


itahlish  Its 


Price  One  year  old  vines  $3.  A  limited  number  of  two 
year  old  vines  at  $3.  All  cut  back  to  3  or  4  eyes. 

1  Vines  will  be  carefully  packed,  and  forwarded  by  Express 
or  otherwise.  Small  packages  (less  than  a  pound)  can  be 
sent  by  maU,  at  one  cent  per  ounce,  to  any  part  of  the  U*itecl 
States.  A  lejSQyN  w'^baILEY,  Plattsburgh  Nurseries. 

Plattsburgh,  Clinton  Co.,  N.  Y„  Oct.  8th,  1862. 


Choice  Native  and  Foreign  Grape  Vines. 

LENK  &  CO.  offer  for  sale  a  Bplendid  stock  of  native  and 

-  ’  ~  i.e  Vines,  including  ail  the  rarest  and  most  valua- 

.  Send  for  a  Price  List. 

Humboldt  Nurseries,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


foreign  Grape  Vine 


GENEVA  NURSERY, 

W.  T.  &  E.  Smith,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Invite  the  attention  of 

PLANTERS,  NURSERYMEN  AND  DEALERS 
To  their  large  stock  of 
FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 

Plants,  &c„  of  the  most  desirable  sorts.  Strawberry  Plants 
of  Triomphe  de  Gand,  Wilson’s  Albany,  &c. 


Trees  for  the  Autumn  ofi  1§62. 

The  subscribers  invite  the  attention  of  Planters,  Nursery¬ 
men,  and  Dealers,  to  their  large  Nursery  Stock,  which  for 
thriftiness  of  growth  and  beauty,  is  seldom  excelled,  if 
equalled,  and  will  be  offered  at  low  prices. 

Catalogues  forwarded  to  all  applicants. 

STEPHEN  HOYT  &  SONS,  New-Canaan,  Ct. 

5  ......  „„„  — —  "vears  old. 

5.  HOYT  &  SONS. 


P.  S.— 500,000  extra  Apple  Seedlings,  2  years  old. 


TO  LONG  ISLAND  FARMERS  AND  OTHERS. 
Large  Apple  Trees— very  low— to  clear  the  ground. 
LARGE  BEARING  APPLE  TREES— 7  to  10  years  grafted, 
fine  kinds,  true  to  name— purchaser  to  select  and  dig :  20  cts. 
each,  $2  per  dozen ;  $10  per  100.  Mixed  kinds  $6  to  $3  per 
100,  dug  by  buyer.  All  kinds  of  fruits  very  low. 

PRINCE  &  CO.,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 


ifl  grfeAMfe  Pear  Trees,  20,000  Hardy  Perpe- 
*=WSaj'9'fPH.JWtual  Roses,  all  varieties.  Other  articles 
usual  in  a  nursery.  GEO.  W.  WILSON,  Malden,  Mass. 


Mardy  Evergreens.  Very  low.  Grown  by  Jolr.i 

W.  Adams,  Portland,  Me.  Catalogues  ready.  Steamers 


PEACH  TREES. 

35.000  one-year  old  from  bud,  very  thrifty  and  fine,  at 
$50  per  thousand.  LENK  &  CO„ 

Humboldt  Nurseries,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  etc. 

Pears  $25  to  $30,  and  others  equally  low.  Strawberries, 
every  variety  at  lowest  rates.  Grapes,  Currants,  and  all 
Small  Fruits  very  low.  An  immense  stock  of  Ornamental 
Trees,  Roses,  Pmonies,  Bulbs,  &c.  Catalogues  on  application. 
ScnU  li-is  t,.  !.<■  i.ru-..,l.  PRIXi’K  «V-  Co..  Flushing,  N.  Y. 


DUTCH  FLOWERING  BULBS. 

We  offer  a  large  selection  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  Cro¬ 
cuses,  etc,  etc.  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  just  published,  sent 
gratis  to  all  applicants.  LENK  &  CO„ 


^UTCH  BULBOUS  ROOTS  of^ superior  quali- 

SC&UCHARll)Tn&  GEBHARD,1 2Sl'Nassau-st.,  Ncw-York. 


La  Versailles  Cufirrants. 

500  LA  VERSAILLES  CURRANT  BUSHES,  two-years 
old,  of  fine  growth,  and  warranted  the  pure  variety,  for  sale. 
Samples  of  the  fruit  exhibited  this  year  at  the  othce  of  the 
American  Agriculturist,  and  at  Duncan  &  Seaman’s,  foot  of 
Barclay-st„  gave  the  highest  satisfaction  to  all  who  saw  them. 

Also:  10.000  North  River  Bed  Antwerp  RASPBERRY 
H  ■---  .  .  .  —  -  ■  ir  500  plants  for  *’ 


New-Y ork  A  grieultur al  W are  - 

house. 

189  and  191  WATEffi-ST. 

Horse  Powers,  Threshers,  and  Winnowers. 

Clover  Uullers,  Corn  Shellers,  Grain  Drills,  and  Fanning 
Mills. 

Straw  and  Hay  Cutters— Eureka,  Daniel’s,  Telegraph,  and 
other  Corn  Stalk  Cutters. 

Hay  Presses— Ingersoll’s,  Dederick’s,  and  other  patents. 
Sausage  Cutters  and  Staffers. 

Lard  Presses,  Vegetable  Cutters,  Plaster,  Poudrette. 
Patent  Cylinder  Plows,  the  lightest  of  draft  of  any  in  use. 
The  largest  assortment  of  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
Implements,  Seeds,  and  Fertilizers. 


Keystone  Cider  Mill  and  Press. 

This  admirable  Mill  i3  now  ready  for  the  fruit,  harvest  of 
1862.  It  is,  if  possible,  made  better  than  ever  before,  and  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  all  farmers  wanting  such  machines. 

It  has  no  superior  in  the  market,  and  is  the  only  mill  tha 
will  properly  grind  grapes. 

We  warrant  the  mill  to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 

Having  a  large  stock  on  hand,  we  are  selling  at  the  lot 
price  of  $35.  Order  early. 

GRIFFING,  BROTHER  &  CO„ 

60  Courtland-st„  New-York. 


LANE’S  PURCHASING  AGENCY. 

FRUIT  &  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  AND  PLANTS. 
Delaware,  Concord,  and  other  Grape  Vines.  ■ 


NONPARIEL  WASHING  MACHINE, 
Prices,  No.  1,  $10 ;  No.  2,  $14;  No.  8,  $17. 

See  Premium  No.  3,  American  Agriculturist. 

THE  AQUARIUS,  A  Hand  Force  Pump,  $6 


4  eyes  each,  $1.00. 
irrant  Cuttings  by  Mail  $1  per  dozen. 

HARVEY  B.  LANE, 

No.  42  Park  Row,  New-York  City. 


S.  B.  CONOVER, 

260,  261,  and  262  West  Washington 
Market,  foot  of  Fulton-st.,  N.  Y. 
COMMISSION  PRODUCE  DEALER. 

All  kinds  of  Country  Produce  sold  on  Commission.  Par¬ 
ticular  attention  paid  to  the  selection  of  Potatoes  for  Seed. 
Refers  to  the  Editors  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 


OUR  “  EXCELSIOR 

BURR  STONE  MILLS,” 

ANTI-IRICTIOH 

HORSE  POWERS. 

Have  taken  the  highest  Premiums  wherever  exhibit¬ 
ed  !  NINE  FIRST  PREMIUMS  being  received  from  West¬ 
ern  State  Fairs  last  year. 

THE  MILL  may  be  driven  by  horse,  water,  or  steam 
power,  does  its  work  equally  as  well  as  the  best  flat  stone  mills 
in  milling  establishments,  and  requires  but  one-half  the  power 
to  do  the  same  amount  of  work.  They  are  made  in  the  best 
manner,  and  will  last  thirty  years,  and  cost  nothing  for  re¬ 
pairs. 

THE  HORSE-POWER,  runs  upon  iron  balls,  and 
requires  but  two  and  a  hale  pounds  draught  to  keep  it 
in  motion.  With  the  same  number  of  horses  it  will  do 
TWENTY-FIVE  PER  CENT  more  work  than  ant  othee 

POWER 


:e  ofPoi 


r  I  hoi 


..$125 


Price  of  Pot 

The  $125  Power  will  deive  ant  threshing  Machine, 
and  was  awarded  the  first  premiums  over  the  best  8  and  10 
HOESE  POWERS  at  the  State  Fairs  last  Fall. 

DS’-Eyert  Machine  is  guaranteed  to  gite  satisfac¬ 
tion,  or  THE  MONET  WILL  BE  EEFUNDED.^J 
REFERENCES : 

Orange  Judd,  New-York  City.  P.  J.  White,  Cl03ter,  !?.  J. 
W.  P.  Cooper,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Emery  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Geo.  Smith,  Walnut  Creek,  O.  E.  Whitney,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 
J.  E.  Torney,  New-Baltimore,  Mich.  B.  F.  Griflin,  Manhat¬ 
tan  Kansas. 

Liberal  discount  to  dealers— Agents  wanted.  State,  Coun¬ 
ty,  and  Shop  Eights  for  sale. 

For  Circulars  and  further  information  address 

BENNET  BROTHERS,  Patentees, 

42  and  44  Greene-st„  New-York. 


MILL  STONE  DRESSING  DIAMONDS, 
Set  in  Patent  Protector  and  Guide. 

For  sale  by  JOHN  DICKINSON, 

Patentee  and  Sole  Manufacturer,  64  Nassau-st.,  New-York 
A  I. so  Manufacturer  of  GLAZIER'S  DIAMONDS. 


IMPROVE© 

HORSE  AND  HAND  POWER 

HAY  IND  COTTON  PRESSES. 

These  machines  have  been  tested ‘in  the  most  thorough 
manner  throughout  this  and  foreign  countries  to  the  number 
of  over  1200. 

The  Horsepower  is  worked  by  either  i 

_ _ _ ifne  personally. 

Orders  promptly  attended  to,  by  addressing_ 
INGERSOLL  &  DOUGHERTY,  Greenpoint.  Kings  Co.,  L.  I. 


WHEELER’S  COMBINED  THRESHER  AND 

CLEANER, 

BARGER’S  PATENT  CLEANING  ATTACHMENT. 
HORSE  POWERS,  FAN  MILLS,  &c. 

Circulars,  containing  List  of  Prices,  Testimonials,  &c„  will, 
on  application,  be  sent  by  mail.  Address 

GRIFFING  BROTHER  &  CO., 

60  Courtland-st„  New-York. 


TO  FARMERS, 
TO  DAIRYMEN, 

0  OOIINTM  MERCHANTS. 

Affzfz  who  have  for  Sale : 

Fruits,  dry  and  green, 
Butter,  Cheese, 


ILard, 

Eggs, 

dame, 

Flour, 

Seeds, 


Maans, 

Poultry, 

Vegetables, 

drain, 

&c.,  &c., 


Can  have  them  well  sold  at  the  highest  prices 
in  New-York,  with  full  cash  returns  always 
within  Ten  Days  of  then  reaching  the  City,  by 
forwarding  them  to  the  Commission  House  for 
Country  Produce,  of 

3  ©SIAM  CARPENTER, 

32  Jay-street,  New-York. 

N.  II. — The  advertiser  has  had  abundant 
experience  in  this  business,  and  trusts  that  he 
will  continue  to  merit  patronage  by  the  most 
careful  attention  to  the  interest  of  his  patrons. 
The  articles  are  taken  charge  of  on  their  arri¬ 
val,  and  carefully  disposed  of  promptly  to  good 
cash  customers,  and  cash  returns  made  imme¬ 
diately  to  the  owner.  (The  highest  charge  made 
for  receiving  and  selling  is  five  'per  cent) 

A  New  York  Weekly  Price  Current  is  issued 
by  J.  Carpenter,  which  is  sent  free  to  all  his  pat¬ 
rons.  A  specimen  copy  sent  free  to  any  de¬ 
siring  it.  A  trial  will  prove  the  above  facts. 
For  abundant  references  as  to  responsibility,  in¬ 
tegrity,  &c.,  see  the  “  Price  Current.” 

ISP”  Cash  advanced  on  consignments  of 
Produce.  Cash  paid  for  BUTTER  in  large  or 
small  quantities. 

SEND  FOR 

A  FREE  'COPY 

O  F 

PBICES  CURRENT, 

AND  ALL  OTHER  PARTICULARS,  * 

TO 

J0SIAH  CARPENTER, 

SIS  .Tay-sf,  Mew  York. 
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BUTTEB, 


CHEESE, 

POULTRY,  EGOS, 

ATCB  FAR  Iff  P1£®BU€E 


ISAAC  EMENS,  226  Pront-st.,  New-York. 


$150.  BEST  PIANOS.  $150. 

J.  P.  HALE  &  CO.  having  removed  to  their  new  ^ 

No.  478  BROADWAY, 


ROSEWOOD  PIANO, 
“ST  CASH, 

Warranted  for  Five  Years. 

’“l 75  TO  $200. 


GROVER  &  BAKER’S 


SEWING  MACHINES. 
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ITarm,  Garden,  and  H ons edx old. 


“AGItICULTUKE  IS  THE  MOST  HEALTHFUL,  MOST  USEFUL,  ANR  MOST  NOBLE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  MAN.”-W»,b.»oto«. 


ORAMCiE  JTITDD,  A.M., 

EDITOR  AND  PROPRIETOR. 
Office,  41  Park  Row,  (Times  Buildings.) 

VOLUME  XXI— No.  12. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1842. 

Published  both  in  English  and  German. 

NEW- YORK,  DECEMBER,  1862. 


$1.00  PER  ANNUM,  IN  ADVANCE 
SINGLE  NUMBER,  10  CENTS. 
For  Contents,  Terms,  etc.,  sec  page  378. 

NEW  SERIES— No.  191. 


Entered  according  to  act  of  Congress  in  the  year  1662,  by 
Orange  Judd,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  District  Court  of 
the  United  States  for  the  Southern  District  of  New- York. 
S3¥~  Other  Journals  are  invited  to  copy  desirable  articles 
freely,  if  each  article  he  credited  to  American  Agriculturist. 


Sec  pages  358,  375  and  378,  this  month. 


Is  ruin  seen.  The  frost-concocted  glebe 


Draws  in  abundant  vegetable  soul, 

And  gathers  vigor  for  the  coming  year. 

A  stronger  glow  sits  on  the  lively  cheek 
Of  ruddy  fire,  and  luculent  along 
The  purer  rivers  flow,  their  sullen  deeps 
Transparent,  open  to  the  shepherd’s  gaze, 

And  murmur  hoarser,  at  the  fixing  frost.” 

Rucle  Winter  is  upon  us,  -with  all  his  frosts 
and  storms.  A  complete  change  has  come  over 
the  aspects  of  the  earth  and  sky,  and  a  change 
almost  as  great  over  our  feelings.  The  earth 
has  changed  her  drapery  of  green  for  one  of  rus¬ 
set  brown  or  of  snowy  whiteness.  The  sky  has 
lost  its  golden  hues,  kid  the  sun,  even  when  it 
tries  to  shine,  has  a  feeble  smile.  The  gorgeous 
colors  of  the  forests  lasted  but  for  a  day,  and 
now  the  Winter  winds  whistle  through  the  deso¬ 
late  branches.  The  running  streams  are  bridged 
with  ice,  and  the  merry  skater  on  wings  of  steel 
rushes  along  where  floating  keel  plowed  its  way. 

This  complete  change  of  the  aspects  of  nature 
and  of  the  occupations  of  man,  is  one  of  the 
charms  of  country  life,  and  one  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  which  the  farmer  has  over  the  dwellers  in 
town.  The  citizen  is  very  much  tied  up  to  the 
same  routine  in  business  or  in  pleasure  the  year 
round.  He  threads  the  same  streets,  jogs  on 
over  the  same  horse  railroad  or  in  the  same  om¬ 
nibus,  mounts  to  the  same  chair  at  his  office 
desk,  reads  by  the  same  gas  light  the  yearround. 
If  he  packs  up  his  valise,  and  his  wife  and  daugh¬ 
ters  get  their  big  trunks  ready  for  a  trip  to  the 
country,  when  the  dog  stai’  is  in  the  ascendant, 
he  does  not  necessarily  have  a  change  or  expe¬ 
rience  any  new  sensations.  The  big  trunks 


export  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  city  to  Sar¬ 
atoga  or  Newport,  and  he  finds  about  the  same 
people  and  the  same  pleasures  in  his  Summer 
jaunt,  as  in  his  abode  in  the  city  for  the  rest  of 
the  year.  If  he  eats  boiled  salmon  and  drinks 
champagne  at  the  watering  place,  did  he  not  do 
the  same  at  home  ?  If  he  ventures  on  a  glass  of 
Congress  water  at  the  Springs,  when  his  stom¬ 
ach  is  a  little  out  of  order,  did  he  not  drink  the 
same  in  Winter  whenever  the  doctor  ordered  it  ? 
If  he  ventures  on  bathing,  did  he  not  have  the 
same  at  home,  with  plenty  of  soap  and  crash 
towels?  If  the  young  ladies  dance  and  flirt  in 
the  Summer  vacation,  did  they  do  anything  else 
in  the  Winter  ?  If  the  good  mother  has  a  rea¬ 
sonable  solicitude  about  marriage  prospects  amid 
the  gayeties  of  the  grand  hall  that  winds  up  the 
season,  does  she  not  have  a  similar  palpitation 
when  the  season  opens  for  the  Winter  in  the  city  ? 

But  the  dwellers  upon  the  farm  are  forced  by 
their  occupation,  and  by  their  circumstances,  to 
a  great  variety  of  employment.  Every  season 
and  almost  every  month  brings  new  scenes,  sug¬ 
gests  new  thoughts,  and  affords  new  enjoyments. 
If  he  travel  over  the  same  beaten  track  to  mill 
and  to  meeting,  the  scenes  along  the  way  are 
constantly  changing.  Every  month  brings  its 
variety  of  flowers,  and  its  new  shade  of  green 
upon  the  meadow,  and  upon  the  forest,  until  the 
grass  becomes  russet  and  the  foliage  blushes 
with  every  shade  of  crimson,  and  dies  in  a  blaze 
of  glory.  Even  the  leafless  forest  has  its  charms, 
and  the  spray  of  many  of  our  forest  trees,  as  we 
look  up  at  them  against  the  grey  Winter  sky,  is 
hardly  less  beautiful  than  in  Summer.  We  now 
have  a  chance  to  see  beauties  in  the  frame  work 
of  the  tree,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  branches, 
and  the  smallest  twigs  that  the  drapery  of  Sum¬ 
mer  conceals  from  us. 

Even  this  season  has  its  attractions  for  the 
eye,  and  for  the  ear,  as  well  as  for  the  heart. 
The  flowers  have  gone '  and  every  green  thing 
has  withered,  but  the  cunning  handiwork  of 
the  Great  Architect  is  everywhere  manifest.  We 
see  it  in  the  delicate  frost  work  on  every  fence 
and  building,  and  along  the  banks  of  every 
stream.  What  can  be  more  charming  than  the 
fresh  fallen  snow  on  a  bright  Winter  morning, 
as  it  lies  sparkling  in  the  sun,  or  hangs  upon  the 
loaded  hushes  by  the  roadside — mimic  leaves  and 
fruits,  the  creations  of  the  night.  Then  Summer 
with  all  its  glories  has  no  more  brilliant  sight 
than  the  forest  or  orchard  after  a  freezing  rain, 
every  limb  sheeted  with  ice  and  every  twig 
pendant  witli  its  burden  of  jewels.  The  ice  that 
spans  the  lake  and  river,  is  hardly  less  beauti¬ 
ful  than  the  unfrozen  water.  We  see  a  new 
world  as  we  look  down  into  the  transparent 
depths  beneath — fishes  at  rest  in  their  Winter 
quarters,  and  shells  and  aquatic  plants. 

The  songs  have  indeed  gone  from  the  forest, 
and  we  only  hear  now  occasionally  the  solitary 
call  of  the  bluejay,  the  cawing  of  the  crow,  or 


the  sharp  rattle  of  the  woodpecker  foraging  for 
worms  along  the  dead  branches.  But  still,  there 
is  music  even  in  Winter.  Everyone  accustom¬ 
ed  to  observe  the  phases  of  nature,  has  noticed 
the  different  sounds  of  the  breeze  sweeping 
through  leafless  trees  and  through  the  Summer 
•forest.  Almost  every  kind  of  tree  lias  a  note 
peculiar  to  itself,  both  in  full  foliage  and  when 
its  branches  are  hare.  The  evergreens  alone  give 
forth  the  same  soothing  murmur  in  Summer  and 
Winter.  These  are  the  connecting  link  between 
the  dead  past  and  the  bright  future,  showing  that 
God  has  not  forgotten  the  earth  amid  the  wreck 
and  ruin  of  Winter.  Who  lias  not  noticed  the 
sonorous  ring  of  the  loaded  cart  or  sled,  as  it  is 
driven  over  the  crisp  snow  path?.  Then  we 
have  the  song  of  the  woodman  and  the  echoes 
of  his  ax,  and  the  crash  and  thunder  of  the  trees 
as  they  are  laid  low.  Once,  too,  one  of  the 
pleasant  sounds  of  this  season  was  the  thud  of 
the  threshers  as  they  wielded  the  flail  upon  the 
barn  floor.  But  the  improved  threshing  ma¬ 
chines  have  nearly  ended  that— saving  days 
and  weeks  of  time  to  be  devoted  to  other  pur¬ 
suits  profitable  to  the  purse  or  the  mind. 

Winter  brings  a  very  pleasant  change  of  oc¬ 
cupation  to  the  farmer.  He  is  relieved  from  the 
pressure  of  seed  time  and  harvest,  and  has  time 
to  enjoy  his  possessions.  There  is  even  more 
pleasure  in  distributing  his  hard  earned  harvests 
than  in  gathering  them.  He  takes  pleasure  in 
ministering  to  the  pleasure  of  his  animals,  and 
he  has  time  now  to  contemplate  the  grace  of 
well  bred  horses,  the  bulk  of  corn  fed  Durliams, 
and  the  elastic  step  of  his  Devon  team.  He  lin¬ 
gers  at  the  stable,  plying  the  currycomb ;  at  the 
sty,  patting  the  sleek  sides  of  his  Suffolks ;  at  the 
sheep  yard,  calling  his  South  Downs,  as  they 
poke  their  dusky  noses  into  ills  basket  for  the 
sliced  roots  and  grain.  Bridget  does  not  get  a 
chance  to  feed  the  poultry  now.  The  master 
scatters  the  grain  himself  with  liberal  hand,  and 
rejoices  in  the  long  train  of  turkeys,  the  flocks  of 
geese  and  ducks,  and  the  multitudinous  hens 
that  come  flying  at  his  call.  Now  they  put  on 
their  most  beautiful  plumage,  snowy  whiteness, 
glossy  green  and  bronze,  jet  black,  and  golden 
yellow — beautiful  as  they  grow,  and  not  less  so  • 
when  they  adorn  the  heads  of  our  village  belles. 
There  is  comfort  in  seeing  the  precious  grain 
disappear,  in  marking  the  thrift  and  happiness 
of  his  fowls,  and  the  outworking  of  their  social 
life.  He  remembers  the  proverb,  “  There  is  that 
scattereth  and  yet  increaseth ;  and  there  is  that 
withholdeth  more  than  is  meet,  but  it  tendeth  to 
poverty.”  He  enjoys  the  more  leisurely  pursuit 
of  business,  and  has  time  for  mental  and  so¬ 
cial  culture,  for  reading,  for  farmers’  clubs,  and 
for  the  literature  of  moral  life.  Amid  scenes 
like  these  he  has  no  occasion  to  envy  Bullion’s 
bloated  prosperity.  With  a  cheerful  and  a 
thankful  heart,  he  now  welcomes  the  storms  of 
Winter,  and  the  CLOSE  OF  THE  YEAR 
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Fattening  Qualities  of  Slieep.— 

Experiments  instituted  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Lawes,  of  England, 
to  determine  the  relative  aptitude  to  fatten,  of  different 
breeds  of  sheep,  resulted  as  follows:  To  make  100  lbs. 
of  live  weight,  the  Sussex  breed  consumed  297%  lbs.  of 
oil-cake,  285%  lbs.  of  clover,  and  3,835%  lbs.  of  Sweed- 
ish  turnips  ;  the  Hampshires,  291%  lbs.  of  oil-cake,  261% 
lbs.  of  clover,  and  3,966  lbs.  of  turnips ;  Cross-bred  weth¬ 
ers,  264%  lbs.  of  oil-cake,  251%  lbs.  of  clover,  and  3,725* 
lbs.  of  turnips ;  Cross-bred  ewes,  263%  lbs.  of  oil-cake, 
250%  lbs.  of  clover,  and  3,671  lbs.  of  turnips;  Leicester, 
263%  lbs.  of  oil-cake,  251%  lbs.  of  clover,  and  3,761  lbs. 
of  turnips  ;  and  Cotswolds,  253%  lbs.  of  oil-cake,  216% 
lbs.  of  clover,  and  3,557  lbs.  of  turnips. 

More  Goo<l  South  ©owns.-Ion.  E. 

Cornell,  Prest.  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Society,  has  re¬ 
ceived  in  excellent  condition  nine  very  fine  South-down 
yearling  bucks  and  fifteen  ewes  purchased  by  him  at  the 
final  sale  of  Jonas  Webb’s  flock.  We  are  glad  to  notice 
that  Mr.  Cornell  proposes  to  let  the  bucks.  This  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  improve  their  flocks  should  not  be  lost  by  breeders. 

Increasing  Weight  of  Wool.— E.  T. 

Hardy,  Floyd  Co.,  Iowa.  The  weight  of  wool  will  not 
be  increased  by  exposing  sheep  to  the  full  severity  of 
Winter.  Its  growth  depends  largely  upon  the  good  con¬ 
dition  of  the  animal.  If  poorly  fed,  the  scanty  nourish¬ 
ment,  after  sustaining  life,  will  leave  little  surplus  to  be 
appropriated  for  wool.  Shelter  during  excessive  cold, 
diminishes  the  amount  of  food  needed  to  supply  animal 
heat,  and  more  food  therefore  goes  to  producing  wool. 

Buckwlieat  Straw  unfit  for  Sled¬ 
ding.— W.  A.  Floyd,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  writes  to  the 
American  Agriculturist  that  buckwheat  straw  used  as 
bedding  for  animals  causes  an  eruption  upon  the  skin, 
which  though  not  especially  dangerous  causes  great  irri¬ 
tation  and  discomfort.  Rye  or  oat  straw  is  every  way 
better.  [This  may  be  so,  but  we  have  thought  the  preju¬ 
dice  against  buckwheat  flour  and  straw,  as  being  produc¬ 
tive  of  skin  diseases,  to  be  a  mere  fancy.— Ed.] 

Cut  Straw  for  Bedding. — L.  D.  Weber, 
Luzerne  Co.,  Pa.  It  would  hardly  pay  to  cut  straw  by 
hand  for  bedding  a  large  number  of  cattle.  Where  a 
horse-power  cutter  is  used,  it  may  be  advantageous.  The 
cut  straw  is  mnch  more  readily  mixed  with  manure  and 
rotted,  and  the  soiled  parts  of  the  bedding  are  more  easily 
removed  without  waste.  Four  to  six  inches  in  length  is 
sufficiently  fine  for  bedding. 

G  rain  for  Young  Animals. — C.  T. 

Wilson,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.  A  small  amount  of  grain 
.  fed  to  young  animals  in  Winter  yvill  improve  their  growth 
and  strength.  It  is  not  best  to  make  them  fat  by  over¬ 
feeding  ;  give  only  enough  to  keep  them  thriving.  More 
animals  are  stunted  by  insufficient  food  while  young,  than 
are  injured  by  too  early  graining. 

Value  of  tlie  Mi  Ilk  Crop. — It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  entire  milk  crop  of  the  United  States,  for 
the  year  1860,  reached  $160,000,000.  New-York  State 
produces  as  much  milk  as  all  the  New-England  States, 
together  with  New-Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Maryland. 

Earge  Cattle.— W.  B.  E.  Davis,  North  Ber- 
■  wick,  Me.,  challenges  the  West  to  beat  a  yoke  of  oxen 
owned  by  Capt.  Francis  Hurd.  They  were  7  years  old 
last  Spring.  They  stand  respectively  5  ft.  4%  inches,  and 
5  ft.  10  inches  high,  girt  9  ft.  1  inch  and  9  ft.  4  inches,  and 
are  9  ft.  6  inches  in  length.  June  1st,  1864,  they  weighed 
6964  lbs.;  Sept.  3d,  1862,  they  had  increased  to  8330  lbs., 
one  weighing  4120,  the  other  4210  lbs. 

An  YJgly  C  Jistomacr. — C.  R.  Tyler,  of  Per¬ 
ry  Co.,  Wis.,  sends  to  the  office  of  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  the  tanneu  skin  of  one  of  the  aborigines  of  that 
State,  a  rattlesnake,  5  ft.  four  inches  long,  weighing  when 
killed,  6  lbs.  Its  rattles,  14  in  number,  indicate  it  to  have 
been  an  old  settler,  and  an  ugly  customer  to  meet. 

Enormous  Yield  of  IBnclcwlicat. — 

Andrew  S.  Nash,  Westport,  Conn.,  sends  to  the  office  of 
the  American  Agriculturist ,  a  sample  of  buckwheat  which 
yielded  at  the  rateofViZIk  busheis  per  acre.  It  should  be 
stated  however  that  the  product  of  only  a  single  stalk 
with  its  branches,  was  ascertained,  amounting  to  2S50 
kernels.  From  this  anybody  can  cipher  out  the  above 
yield  per  acre,  on  paper,  provided  three  pecks  were  sown, 
and  each  seed  gave  a  corresponding  yield.  When  any 
one  succeeds  in  ciphering  it  out  with  the  plow  and  thresh¬ 
er,  we  shall  be  glad  to  tell  how  it  was  done. 

Icc-SIonses  in  Cellars. — T.  E.  Bennett, 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  Ice  may  be  kept  as  well  in  the  cel¬ 


lar  as  in  any  other  place,  if  care  be  taken  to  exclude  air 
and  provide  for  drainage.  Lay  scantling  upon  the  cellar 
bottom  in  one  corner,  and  build  up  a  double  walled  box 
of  the  dimensions  required.  Lay  a  foot  of  straw  upon  the 
bottom  and  six  inches  of  sawdust  or  spent  tan-bark  upon 
this.  Fill  in  the  sides  with  the  same  material,  and  place 
it  between  each  layer  of  ice.  Finish  at  the  top  with  an 
extra  layer  of  straw  or  sawdust. 

Bnslscl  of  Grain  in  Maine.— W.  B.  E. 

Davis,  North  Berwick,  writes  that  in  Maine,  the  statute 
bushel  of  corn  is  56  lbs.,  barley  56,  oats  30,  potatoes  60  lbs. 

Clnster  Gats. — A.  C.  Balliet,  Venango  Co., 
Pa.  The  specimen  is  curious,  but  is  probably  only  a 
sport,  and  not  a  fixed  variety.  Such  anomalies  may 
sometimes  produce  a  similar  succession,  but  the  ten¬ 
dency  will  be  to  return  to  the  normal  condition.  There 
is  a  pleasure  in  experimenting  in  this  line,  even  though 
no  permanent  good  comes  of  it. 

Use  for  IS! tier  Ptimpkins. — Specimens 
of  very  bitter  pumpkins  were  sent  to  the  Agriculturist 
office  a  few  years  ago  and  we  spoke  of  them  as  being  of 
little  account.  N.  H.  Lyons,  Susquehannah  Co.,  Pa., 
writes  us  that  they  are  a  good  substitute  for  hops.  He 
cuts  them  into  rings  and  dries  them,  after  which  a  piece 
is  boiled  in  water  and  the  liquid  used  precisely  as  one 
would  hops  for  yeast.  He  lost  his  seed  by  planting  too 
near  other  pumpkins. 

Sorgliiun  in  California.—' The  culture 
and  manufacture  of  Sorghum  in  California  this  year  has 
been  very  successful.  Fields  of  from  five  to  thirty  acres 
have  been  grown,  and  preparations  are  being  made  to 
cultivate  on  a  large  scale  next  season. 

BO  Barrels  of  gorghum  Syrup  per 
Bay.— The  Prairie  Farmer  describes  a  manufactory  at 
Loda,  Ill.,  where  the  above  amount  of  syrup  is  turned 
out.  The  mill  was  erected  to  accommodate  farmers  who 
agreed  to  deliver  800  acres  of  cane  to  be  manufactured. 
Two  large  grinding  mills  and  a  set  of  evaporators  are 
kept  at  work  night  and  day,  using  up  about  10  acres  of 
cane  in  24  hours.  The  evaporation  is  done  by  steam 
which  also  furnishes  the  grinding  power.  The  syrup  is 
of  fine  flavor,  but  rather  dark  colored,  as  help  can  not  be 
had  to  strip  the  cane  before  crushing.  The  refining  pro¬ 
cess  is  expected  to  remove  the  coloring  matter. 

Uses  of  tJie  Holler.— “  James.”  For 
making  and  keeping  a  lawn  in  fine  condition,  the  roller 
is  indispensable.  For  farm  purposes,  it  is  very  useful 
in  the  Spring,  to  press  back  roots  of  grain  and  clover  that 
have  been  thrown  up  by  the  frost ;  to  level  down  ant¬ 
hills  ;  to  press  into  the  earth  small  stones  and  bones  that 
would  otherwise  dull  the  mower’s  scythe ;  to  crush  clods 
of  dirt,  and  bring  the  soil  into  close  contact  with  newly- 
sown  seed  ;  and  to  give  grass  a  firmer  and  finer  texture. 

Keeping’  Onions  in  Winter.  — H.  War¬ 
ner,  Essex  Co.,  Mass.  Onions  for  winter  keeping  should 
be  stored  in  a  dry,  cool  place.  A  little  frost  does  not  in¬ 
jure  them  if  kept  covered  and  not  handled  until  thawed 
out.  An  upper  floor  is  generally  better  for  the  purpose 
than  a  cellar,  which  is  apt  to  be  too  damp. 

Sowing  Beets  with  Carrots.— Rev.  J. 
Fletcher,  of  Hartford  Co.,  Conn.,  whose  readings  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  bave'led  him  to  experiments  of 
various  kinds,  lias  settled  upon  the  plan  of  sowing  alter¬ 
nate  rows  of  beets  and  carrots,  putting  in  Altringham  car¬ 
rots  errly  in.lhe  Spring,  5  feet  apart,  and  sowing  white 
sugar  beets  between  the  rows  about  the  25th  of  May.  He 
manures  heavily,  plows  deeply,  and  trench  plow's  by  run¬ 
ning  a  light  one-horse  plow  in  the  bottom  of  each  furrow. 
He  thinks  a  much  greater  crop  can  be  thus  .raised  than 
when  on  separate  plots. 

Tansy  Tea,  will  Keep  off  Bugs 

from  the  vines  of  squashes,  pumpkins,  cucumbers  and 
melons ;  so  says  Mr.  J.  W.  Staples,  of  Orange  County 
N.  Y.  He  informs  the  American  Agriculturist  that  he 
has  tried  it  repeatedly  and  always  with  perfect  success. 
He  steeps  the  tansy  plants  in  a  kettle  to  a  strong  tea, 
and  then  sprinkles  it  over  the  vines  with  a  brush.  The 
bugs  curl  up  and  drop  off,  and  cease  to  trouble  the  vines. 
A  second  or  third  dose  is  applied  after  a  rain,  or  when  a 
new  crop  of  bugs  comes  out.  A  tubfull  of  the  tea  can  be 
prepared  at  one  time,  and  kept  on  hand  for  use  as  wanted. 

Keeping  Ants  from  Trees.- W.  Clark, 
Fulton  Co.,  O.  We  know  no  better  way  to  prevent  ants 
ascending  trees,  than  to  surround  the  trunks  with  sheets 
of  strong  paper  covered  with  gas  tar.  This  substance  re¬ 


mains  sticky  a  long  time,  and  would  prove  a  hard  road 
to  travel  for  insects.  It  should  not  be  applied  directly 
to  the  bark— young  trees  have  been  injured  by  it. 

Girdling  Trees.— “  J.  S.  jr.,”  Chester  CoM 
Pa.,  inquires  if  the  roots  of  trees  can  be  killed  by  girdling 
the  trunks  at  any  particular  season  of  the  year,  so  that 
young  sprouts  will  not  start  the  following  Spring.  They 
would  probably  decay  soonest  by  girdling  in  mid-summer 
when  the  tree  is  in  full  leaf. 

Evergreens  for  Shelter  Hedges.— 

O.  II.  Wadsworth,  Moultrie  Co.,  Ill.  Evergreen  trees 
are  best  for  screens  because  they  retain  their  foliage  in 
Winter,  and  thus  break  the  force,  of  the  wind.  They 
should  be  set  in  double  rows,  the  outer  or  most  exposed 
one  of  pines  and  spruces,  the  inner  of  hemlock  and  arbor 
vitas.  In  a  few  years  they  will  form  an  almost  impervi¬ 
ous  wall  about  the  enclosure. 

Evergreen  Tree  Seeds.— C.  R.  Griffin, 
Riley  Co.,  Kansas.  Seeds  of  White  Pine,  and  other  ev¬ 
ergreen  trees  can  be  had  of  J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co.,  this 
city.  They  are  usually  planted  in  Spring,  and  will  doubt¬ 
less  flourish  in  Kansas;  they  grow  almost  everywhere. 
It  is  well  to  put  the  seeds  in  boxes  of  moist  earth  during 
the  Winter,  or  at  least  to  get  them  into  the  ground  very 
early  in  Spring. 

CMckasaw  Plum.—  S.  Kinsey,  Mont¬ 
gomery  Co.,  Ohio.  This  is  a  wild  variety  not  worth 
cultivating,  now  that  our  list  of  choice  plums  is  so  large. 
It  makes  a  good  stock  on  which  to  bud  other  sorts,  at 
the  South,  but  is  not  perfectly  hardy  at  the  North. 

Cheap  Apples.— One  of  the  Portland  (Me.) 
journals  says  that  a  merchant  of  that  city  has  contracted 
for  1,000  barrels  of  good  Baldwin  apples  to  be  aelivered 
at  $1  per  barrel. 

Origin  of  the  Montgomery  Grape. 

— J.  A.  Montgomery,  writes  to  the  AmeHcan  Agricultur¬ 
ist,  in  relation  to  the  origin  of  the  so-called  Montgomery 
grape,  that  he  procured  it  from  a  German  living  in  Ly¬ 
coming  Co.,  Pa.,  who  could  give  no  definite  account  of 
its  origin  or  true  name,  but  who  prob.ably  brought  it  from 
Europe  with  other  .varieties.  Mr.  M.  sent  some  of  the 
vines  to  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  from  which  the  present 
stock  has  been  procured  by  different  parties.  It  is  not  hardy. . 

Grape-Growing  near  Cincinnati. — 

A  correspondent  of  the  Genesee  Farmer  says  that  within 
20  miles  of  Cincinnati  over  2,000  acres  are  now  cultivated 
in  vineyards,  mostly  of  the  Catawba  variety. 

White  Seedling-  Grape.— F.  Kindley, 
Wabash  Co.,  Ind.  Grapes  received  in  fair  condition,  and 
we  judge  them  worthy  of  propagation,  as  a  sweet,  vinous 
grape,  with  little  pulp.  The  vine  is  doubtless  a  seedling. 

Michigan  Seedling-  Grape.— Samples 
received  from  N.  R.  Haskell,  Monroe  Co.,  Mich.,  were 
submitted  to  the  Agriculturist  Fruit  Growers’  Meeting, 

.  and  pronounced  to  be  Catawbas  which  a  favored  position 
or  a  more  vigorous  vine  had  ripened  earlier  than  some 
Immature  Catawbas  sent  at  the  same  time. 

Earliness  of  the  lEehccca  Grape.— 

“  John.”  With  us,  it  ripens  between  the  Delaware  and 
Diana,  yet  improves  by  hanging  long  on  the  vine.  It  is 
too  tender  and  too  slow  of  growth,  to  suit  this  fast  age. 

Pears — Winkiield,  not  Wakclicld. — 

Two  correspondents  take  to  task  the  type-setters  and 
proof-readers,  and  indirectly  the  editors,  of  the  American 
Agriculturist,  for  “ignorantly  or  carelessly  always  print¬ 
ing  the  name  of  a  pear,  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  instead  of 
Vicar  of  Wakefield .”  The  pear  in  question  was  obtained 
from  the  woods  of  Clion,  France,  by  a  Curate  living 
near,  and  was  there  called  Le  Cure,  (Vicar.)  It  was  soon 
after  introduced  into  Winkfield,  (not  Wakefield,)  Eng¬ 
land,  and  being  disseminated  thence,  it  received  the 
name  Vicar  of  Winkfield.  Our  printers  and  proof-readers 
are  v.ght.  This  variety  is  a  good  bearer,  and  has  been  in 
good  repute,  but  there  are  plenty  of  better  kinds. 

Cranberries  in  Winter.  —  “  Novice.” 
Cranberries  should  be  kept  flooded  if  practicable  during 
Winter,  otherwise  the  frost  heaves  out  the  roots,  and  in¬ 
jures  the  bearing  the  following  season.  We  know  of  no 
upland  variety  that  gives  as  certain  returns  as  those 
taken  from  swamps,  sometimes  called  upland. 

Wintering-  Stocks;  and  Wall  Flow¬ 
ers.— C.  N.  Doane,  Queens  Co.,  N.  Y.  ft  will  not  be 
enough  to  cut  these  down  and  cover  the  roots  with  leaves 
or  additional  soil.  They  must  be  so  kept  as  not  to  be  fro¬ 
zen.  The  only  really  safe  place  is  a  pit,  house  or  cellar. 
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Have  you  HiiultarS)  or  Iaie  Flaut  ? 

This  supplies  one  of  the  earliest  and  best  materials  for 
pies  and  table  sauce,  and  is  believed  to  be  tonic  and 
healthful.  It  is  very  readily  grown,  and  a  dozen  or  fif¬ 
teen  one-year  old  roots  will  supply  a  large  family,  one 
year  after  setting.  The  Linnaeus  variety  yet  stands  at 
the  head.  It  is  now  quite  common,  and  1-year  old  roots 
or  crowns  can  be  purchased  of  most  commercial  garden¬ 
ers  and  nurserymen.  But  those  who  can  not  get  the  roots 
o-f  tills  variety  should  sow  the  seed.  This  does  not  al¬ 
ways  follow  the  parent  plant  in  character  and  value,  but 
is  likely  to  produce  a  good  sort,  and  sometimes  even  un¬ 
improved  one.  We  have  many  promising  reports  al¬ 
ready  from  seed  sent  out  by  us  so  abundantly  the  past 
year,  and  we  shall  ndtbe  surprised  if  in  several  instances 
the  favorite  Linnaeus  be  far  eclipsed  by  its  offspring.  We 
have  again  saved  several  bushels  of  the  purest  and  best 
seed,  parcels  of  which  will  be  sent  free  to  all  pur  subscri¬ 
bers  needing  it.  It  will  be  in  the  seed  list  next  month. 

BlattmlMig:— A  CsisitioM.— Better  avoid  all 
the  so-called  “Insurance  Companies”  offering  to  insure 
soldiers  against  drafts,  sickness,  wounds,  etc.  A  magnifi¬ 
cent  Company  (on  paper)  nominally  in  Wall-street 
(really  nowhere  that  we  can  find)  Has  recently  succeeded 
in  humbugging  even  some  of  the  sharp  editorial  frater¬ 
nity,  into  publishing  half  a  column  or  more  of  advertise¬ 
ments,  under  promise  to  pay  in  the  future. 

B>eH?rrc«l  Stems. —  A  large  number  of 

basket  items  are  crowded  over  to  next  month  by  the  index. 


SUNDRY  BUSINESS  ITEMS,  ETC. 

1000  December  Copies  Free. 

The  extra  November  edition,  offered  free  to  new  subscri¬ 
bers,  lasted  not  quite  to  the  middle  of  the  month.  Of  this  (De¬ 
cember)  number,  we  will  print  1000  extra  copies,  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  first  1000  new  subscribers  received  for  the  next 
volume.  All  new  names  sent  in  prior  to  Dec.  1st,  of  course 
receive  the  December  number,  as  previously  announced. 


A  Request,  and  Why  Made. 

As  soon  as  one  number  of  this  paper  is  mailed,  our  men 
commence  writing  mail  wrappers  for*the  next,  and  these 
are  all  called  over  again  and  compared  with  the  books,  to 
be  sure  that  there  are  no  mistakes.  They  are  then  tied  up 
in  bundles  for  each  Slate,  county,  post  office,  etc.,  so  that 
as  soon  as  the  printing  commences  the  mailing  begins, 
and  follows  the  presses.  But  this  month,  we  must  delay 
the  wrappers  until  the  renewals  are  received  and  entered 
in  their,  appropriate  places  in  the  books.  This  takes 
much  time  and  care.  We  do  not  want  to  put  on  inex¬ 
perienced  men  who  might  make  mistakes,  and  so  our  old 
clerks  and  bookeepers  work  almost  night  and  day  towards 
the  last  of  the  month.  It  will  greatly  lighten  the  labor, 
and  assist  in  getting  the  books  regulated,  and  in  the 
prompt  mailing,  if  our  readers  will  send  in  as  many 
names  as  may  be  convenient  very  early  in  December. 

flSrPlease  always  write  names  plainly,  and  give  without 
fail  the  Post  Office ,  County,  a.nd'State.  Let  letters  be 
short,  and  all  business  matters  on  a  separate  sheet  from 
other  topics;  put  name,  address  and  date,  on  each  sheet. 


Two  Men 

Cultivate  the  same  kind  of  soil,  side  by  side,  with 
equal  market  advantages;  the  one  prospers,  and  the 
other  does  not.  Why  ?— Answer.  One  plans  better  than 
the  other.  He  gathers  all  the  suggestions  from  others 
that  lie  can,  and  keeps  thinking  them  over  himself.  Read¬ 
ing  about  what  others  do  or  think,  helps  a  man  think  him¬ 
self.  Please  throw  out  this  hint  to  a  neighbor  or  two,  and 
ask  them  to  get  some  good  paper,  specially  devoted  to 
their  own  pursuit.  If  they  can  get  no  better,  let  them  try 
the  Agriculturist  for  a  year. 


Ssnd  Along  the  Items. 

Anything  that  our  readers  can  contribute,  in  the  way  of 
successful  or  unsuccessful  experience,  queries,  hints, 
suggestions,  etc.,  will  supply  material,  and  add  to  the 
general  fund  of  knowledge.  Just  what  one  cultivator 
would  talk  about  with  his  neighbor,  concerning  his  ex¬ 
perience  on  his  farm,  or  in  his  orchard  or  garden,  or 
concerning  household  labors,  is  just  what  we  would  like 
to  have  talked  over  in  the  Agriculturist.  It  will  be  fully 
as  valuable  when  read  in  printed  lines,  as  when  heard  in 
conversation,  though  some  are  afraid  of  anything  coming 
in  the  form  of  ‘  book  knowledge.’  Now,  when  so  many 
thousands  are  sending  in  their  renewals,  let  us  receive  a 
store  of  useful  material  to  work  up  during  next  year. 

Id©"0  Let  all  such  matters  be  on  a  separate  piece  of  pa¬ 
per  from  business  items,  so  that  they  can  go  to  the  edi¬ 


tors’  tables.  All  money  letters  are  numbered  and  kept 
on  file  by  themselves.  Each  piece  of  paper  should  con¬ 
tain  the  name  and  address  of  the  writer,  and  the  date. 

- - — *»«— - — - 

Great  Advance  in  Printing  Paper,  but 
N  o  Increase  in  Subscription  Prices. 

A  CARD. 

Perhaps  no  other -class  of  persons  are  now  feeling  the 
effects  of  the  war  more  than  publishers.  Formerly,  a  large 
amount  of  cotton  waste  from  the  cotton  manufactories 
was  used  in  making  paper.  Now  that  waste  is  worked 
over  inlo  various  fabrics ;  and  more  than  this,  white  cot¬ 
ton  rags  are  reduced  to  fibre  and  used  in  Canton  flannel, 
and  even  in  muslins. .  As  a  consequence,  “  paper  rags  ” 
are  so  scarce  that  paper  manufacturers  can  command 
theii  own  prices.  As  an  illustration,  our  paper  purchased 
in  advance  for  part  of  the  next  volume  cost  us  nearly 
a  thousand  dollars  more  for  each  number  than  it  did 

a  year  ago. - There  have  been  many  consultations 

among  publishers,  and  it  has  been  concluded  necess¬ 
ary  to  advance  the  rates  for  papers  supported  mainly 
bjr  subscriptions,  and  by  most  of  those  depending  upon 
advertisements.  But  owing  to  the  prosperous  condition 
of  the  Agriculturist  even  in  this  war  year,  we  still  keep 
the  price  the  same,  without  at  all  diminishing  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  paper.  If  the  price  of  paper 
continues  to  rise,  it  may  require  some  sacrifice  for  the 
time  being,  but  we  prefer  this,  rather  than  to  vary  the 
terms  from  what  they  were  twenty  one  years  ago,  and 
have  been  nearly  all  the  time  since.  As  soon  as  the  four 
million  bales  of  cotton  now  locked  up  in  the  south  are 
brought  into  the  market  (and  we  are  sure  they  will  be  in 
less  than  one  year)  printing  paper  will  decline  again. 

In  consideration  of  the  above  announcement,  however, 
we  solicit  all  our  friends  to  assist  >n  making  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  list  as  much  larger  as  possible.  Taking  into  ac¬ 
count  the  amount  expended  in  obtaining  and  condensing 
information,  the  exclusion  of  a  large  most  profitable 
class  of  advertisements  because  likely  to  lead  our  readers 
astray,  and  the  low  subscription  price  maintained,  we 
think  the  Agriculturist  will  bq  conceded  to  be  the  cheapest 
paper  in  the  country.  The  truth  is,  that  by  publishing  so 
large  a  number,  and  having  only  one  office,  one  set  of 
editors,  engravers,  printers,  stereotypers,  etc.,  for  the 
whole,  we  are  able  to  give  more  for  the  same  money, 
than  if  the  general  expenses,  aside  from  printing  paper, 
were  divided  among  a  few  thousand  subscribers  only. 
Every  name  beyond  fifty  thousand  or  so  costs  only  the 
paper,  presswork,  and  mailing.  We  again  ask  our  friends 
to  make  a  special  effort  this  month  to  add  as  many 
names  as  possible.  All  the  proceeds  will  go  to  make  a 
better  paper  for  the  wiiole.and  then  each  will  in  turn 
be  benefited. 


Does  it  Pay  ? 

Just  now,  many  of  the  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  persons 
whose  term  of  subscription  expires  with  this  month,  will 
perhaps  insensibly  ask  themselves  whether  it  will  pay  to 
renew  for  another  year.  Let  us  see.  The  index  and 
reference  figures  to  Volume  21,  given  in  this  number,  in¬ 
dicate  that  there  have  been  about  two  thousand  separate 
articles  and  items.  Many  of  the  short  items  have  involved 
no  little  care,  investigation,  and  condensation.  These 
with  the  Calendar,  have  embraced  many  thousands  of 
hints  and  suggestions.  Probably  no  one  person  1ms  been 
interested  in,  or  benefited  by  the  half  of  this  ;  yet  has  not 
every  reader  received  some  hints  that  are  worth  more 
than  the  subscription  price?  In  estimating,  it  is  proper 
to  consider  not  only  the  hints  directly  and  plainly  valua¬ 
ble,  but  also  the  trains  of  thought  set  in  motion,  and  the 
results  indirectly  growing  out  of  them.  In  other  words, 
would  any  one  be  willing  for  a  single  dollar  to  blot  from 
his  or  her  mind  all  the  information,  and  all  the  thoughts 
suggested  by  what  has  been  perused  in  this  journal  this 
year?  We  think  not.  We  believe  that  the  poorest  paper 
published,  if  it  only  sets  men  to  thinking,  will  in  the  end 
be  valuable.  It  is  thought  and  calculation,  that  make 
one  person’s  labors  more  profitable,  and  more  pleasing 
than  those  of  another.  All  we  can  say  further  is,  that  the 
next  volume  will  be  no  less  valuable  than  the  past,  and 
we  ask  only  those  to  patronize  it  who,  on  looking  over  the 
whole  of  the  past  year,  believe  that  another  volume  will 
pay.  We  will  also  take  it  as  a  favor,  if  those  who  think  it 
pays  for  themselves,  will  also  suggest  to  their  neigh¬ 
bors  and  friends,  that  it  will  pay  them  to  take  it. 


Cotton  Exhibition  Postponed, 

We  have  several  responses  to  last  month’s  request,  in  regard 
to  the  proposed  exhibition  of  Northern  Grown  Cotton ;  but, 
few  have  the  required  amount,  and  those  who  have,  prefer, 
at  its  present  high  price,  to  use  what  they  have  in  experi¬ 
ments  in  home  manufacture,  rather  than  to  prepare  and  send 
an  exhibition  in  which  they  are  not  sure  of  receiving  a 


large  premium  in  competition.  Several  suggest  a  postpone 
ment  of  the  exhibition  to  next  year,  and  then  have  an  early, 
definite  announcement  as  to  the  conditions  of  growth,  the 
amount  of  surface,  the  cost  of  production,  etc.  Under  theso 
circumstances,  and  as  only  one  unconditional  offer  to  exhibit 
has  as  yet  been  received,  it  would  seem  to  be  expedient  to 
postpone  the  exhibition  for  this  year.  In  the  meantime  we 
hope  to  hear  from  those  who  have  experimented  the  past  sea¬ 
son,  and  thus  secure  at  least  one  object  of  the  proposed  exhi¬ 
bition,  namely  :  To  learn  how  far  North  the  plant  has  succeed¬ 
ed  well,  and  what  are  the  conditions  of  growing  it  profitably. 


Free  Distribution  of  Seeds. 


When  possible,  we  have  always  announced  in  the  December 
Agriculturist  the  list  of  seeds  to  be  presented  to  our  sub¬ 
scribers  for  the  next  year.  These  seeds  have  been  in  part 
grown  specially  for  the  purpose,  by  ourselves  and  by  others 
for  us,  and  in  part  obtained  from  Europe.  But  owing  to 
unexpected  delay  in  receiving  information  from  some  of  our 
correspondents  abroad,  and  to  other  causes,  we  must  neces¬ 
sarily  delay  our  seed  announcement  until  next  month. 


The  Premium  Maps  Discontinued, 

All  Premium  Maps  offered  have  been  promptly  sent  off  in 
every  case,  except  a  few  of  those  of  the  Southern  States, 
which  we  were  disappointed  in  obtaining,  for  a  time.  All  have 
now  been  sent,  however.  Owing  to  the  advance  and  scarcity 
of  paper  to  print  them  on,  they  were  not  only  delayed,  but 
the  price  of  all  was  increased  twenty-five  per  cent  beyond 
what  we  expected  to  pay  when  making  the  offer.  On  this  ac¬ 
count,  and  from  the  difficulty  experienced  in  obtaining  a  sup¬ 
ply,  we  shall  send  no  more  after  the  expiration  of  the  previous 
offers,  which  extended  to  November  30th,  with  sufficient  extra 
time  to  very  distant  persons.  When  desired,  we  will  procure 
and  send  copies,  post  paid,  as  follows :  The  map  of  Virginia, 
and  that  of  the  Southern  States,  at  twenty-five  cents  each  ;  and 
the  map  of  the  United  States,  including  Canada  and  New- 
Brunswick,  at  fifty  cents  each. 


Postage  Stamps  still  Received  —  Drafts— 
Demand  Notes. 

Many  shop-keepers,  all  the  omnibus  and  railroad  lines,  and 
several  newspapers,  in  this  city,  have  announced  that  postage- 
stamps  will  no  longer  be  received  as  currency.  In  the  present 
lack  of  small  change,  we  deem  this  course  detrimental  and  in¬ 
convenient  for  the  public,  and  so  far  as  we  are  concerned  t 
shall  continue  to  receive  all  undefaced,  clean  postage  stamps 
offered  for  subscriptions  or  single  copies,  where  there  are 
fractional  parts  of  a  dollar  to  be  paid.  For  even  dollars, 
bank  bills  are  of  course  the  best. 

A  draft  on  a  New-York  city  bank,  payable  to  the  order  of 
the  Publisher,  is  the  best  method  of  sending  large  sums.  The 
rates  of  exchange  are  now  so  nearly  uniform  over  the  country, 
that  drafts  on  New-York  can  be  purchased  quite  cheaply  of 
any  Bank  or  private  Banker. 

Subscribers  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  in  Utah  and  New-Mex- 
ieo,  can  send  new  postage-stamps  or  United  States  Demand- 
Notes  (which  are  at  par  here,)  or  Drafts  for  large  amounts. 


American  Agriculturist  in  German. 

The  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  is  published  In 
both  the  English  and  German  Languages.  Both  Editions 
are  of  the  same  size,  and  contain,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
the  same  Articles  and  Illustrations.  The  German  Edition 
is  furnished  at  the  same  rates  as  the  English,  singly  or  in 
clubs.  A  club  may  be  part  English,  and  part  German. 


Bound  Volumes  and  Bick  Numbers  can  be 
Supplied. 

We  shall  immediately  bind  up  a  number  of  volumes  of  this 
year  to  supply  when  wanted.  (See  terms  below.)  Those 
who  have  a  part  of  Vol.  21,  or  of  any  other  volume  back  to 
XVI ,  can  receive  the  lacking  numbers  at  a  price  proportional 
to  the  whole  year,  adding  one  cent  more  per  number  for  post¬ 
age,  as  this  must  be  prepaid  on  copies  not  sent  out  when  issued. 

We  have  complete  sets  of  Vols.  16, 17, 18, 19,  20,  and  21,  both 
unbound,  and  bound  in  neat  covers  with  gilt  lettered  backs. 


PRICES  AT  THE  OFFICE. 

Volumes  16, 17, 18, 19;  20,  and  21,  unbound . $1,00  each. 

Volumes  16, 17,  18, 19,  20.  and  21,  bound . $1.50  each. 

PRICES  WHEN  SENT  POST-PAID  BY  MAIL. 

( They  can  not  go  unpaid.) 

Volumes  16, 17, 18, 19,  20,  or  21,  unbound  . . $1.12  each. 

Volumes  16, 17, 18, 19.  20,  or  21,  bound . $2.00  each. 


Bixding.— Sets  of  numbers  sent  to  the  office  will  be 
bound  up  neatly  (in  our  regular  style  of  binding  the  Agricul¬ 
turist)  for  50  cents  a  volume. 

Prepared  Covers.— Covers  for  binding,  neatly  made,  with 
title,  etc.,' gilt  upon  the  back,  ready  for  the  insertion  of  the 
sheets  by  any  bookbinder,  can  be  iUrnlslied  for  Vols.12,  to  20 
inclusive,  at  25  cents  per  cover.  Covers  can  not  go  by  mail. 
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PRIZE  FOWLS  AT  THE  EXHIBITION  f  IN  LONDON. 

(.Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist.) 


A  few  years  ago,  when  the  hen-fever  was 


widely  prevalent,  the  above  engraving  would 
have  created  no  little  excitement.  We  should 
have  expected  visits  from  fowl  fanciers,  letters 
from  distant  points,  and  no  end  of  inquiries,  as 
to  where  specimens  and  eggs  might  be  pro¬ 
cured.  Now  they  will  merely  be  looked  upon 
as  curiosities,  particularly  the  Japanese  Bantams 
shown  in  the  foreground.  They  are  indeed  sin¬ 
gular  specimens  of  the  feathered  race.  Their 
legs  are  not  more  than  one  or  two  inches  long, 
and  their  feathers  very  curiously  frizzled,  re¬ 
sembling  the  style  of  dressing  the  hair,  in  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  time.  Of  the  particular  value  of 
these  fowls  for  laying  and  breeding,  we  have  no 
account.  They  have  not  long  been  introduced 
to  England  from  their  native  country.  Their 
tall  companions,  named  the  Crevecceur,  are  also 
a  new  importation  from  the  East.  In  general 
characteristics  they  appear  to  resemble  their 
Shanghai  cousins,  of  which,  in  their  primitive 
ugliness  we  have  had  more  than  enough.  The 
above  engravings  are  from  prize  specimens, 
shown  at  a  recent  poultry  exhibition  in  London. 

Although  many  varieties  of  poultry  more  cu¬ 
rious  than  useful  have  been  introduced,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  lien-fever,  it  has  not  been  with¬ 
out  beneficial  results.  Several  breeds  of  superior 
excellence,  which  previously  were  almost  un¬ 
known  here,  are  now  common,  and  our  native 


stock  has  been  much  improved  by  various  I 
crosses.  The  extra  care,  also,  bestowed  upon 
favorites  for  which  high  prices  had  been  given, 
was  so  well  repaid  by  iricrease  in  eggs  and 
weight,  that  Olliers  have  taken  the  hint,  and  it 
is  found  profitable  to  give  good  care  to  poultry. 

It  has  been  proved  that  with  proper  attention,  a 
full  supply  of  eggs  the  year  round  may  be  had 
from  comparatively  a  small  number  of  hens. 
The  particulars  of  successful  poultry  raising 
have  so  often  been  noticed  in  our  Calendar  and 
elsewhere,  that  we  need  not  now  repeat  them. 

• - -*■  ^ — -WO  P°~  »■  - - 

For  the  American  Agriculturist. 

Keeping  Horses  in  Winter. 

The  first  thing  of  importance  is  a  good  stable, 
which  should  be  warm,  light,  dry  and  well  ven¬ 
tilated.  Each  of  these  conditions  must  be  ob¬ 
served  to  insure  the  health  and  comfort  of  the 
horse.  The  cold  winds  must  not  be  permitted 
to  blow  upon  him,  nor  damp,  foul  air  fill  the 
stable.  Let  a  plentiful  supply  of  pure  air  and 
light  be  admitted' through  windows  or  blinds. 
The  stalls  should  be  14  feet  long  and  51  wide ;  ' 
mangers  for  hay  are  preferable  to  racks,  as  the 
horses  are  less  liable  to  waste  their  hay  by  get¬ 
ting  it  under  their  feet.  The  manger  should  be 
about  8|  feet  high  next  to  the  stall,  and  6  inches 
higher  in  front ;  about  20  inches  wide  at  the  top, 


14  at  the  bottom,  and  extend  to  within  16  inch¬ 
es  of  the  floor,  which  will  leave  room  beneath 
for  the  bedding.  The  top  piece  on  both  sides 
of  the  manger  should  be  2  inches  thick,  of  hard 
wood,  to  prevent  the  horse  from  gnawing.  The 
feed  box  should  be  in  the  right  hand  end  of  the 
manger,  and  made  of  two  inch  hard  wood  plank ; 
16  inches  square  is  a  good  size.  The  partitions 
between  the  stalls  should  be  about  8  feet  long, 
and  it  is  best  to  have  them  so  high  in  front 
that  the  horses  can  not  get  their  heads  together. 

When  the  horse  is  idle,  two  quarts  of  oats 
given  morning  and  evening,  with  plenty  of  good 
hay,  will  keep  him  in  good  condition.  If  corn 
is  fed  on  the  ear,  two  or  three  common  sized 
ears  will  answer  the  same  purpose,  or  three 
quarts  of  corn  and  cob  meal  per  day.  If  at 
light  or  medium  work,  four  quarts  of  oats,  six 
ears  of  corn,  or  three  quarts  of  corn  and  cob 
meal,  should  be  given  three  times  per  day,  with 
all  the  hay  he  will  eat.  If  at  hard  labor,  six 
quarts  of  oats,  ten  ears  of  corn,  or  four  quarts  of 
com  a'nd  cob  meal,  will  be  required.  Whole  corn 
is  not  economical  food  for  horses,  as  much  of  it 
will  pass  through  them  undigested ;  but  as  it  is 
used  by  many  farmers,  I  give  directions  for 
feeding  it.  In  feeding  new  corn,  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  give  too  much  at  first,  as  it  is  very 
liable  to  give  horses  the  colic.  Many,  perhaps 
the  majority  of  farm  horses,  in  our  part  of  the 
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country,  are  kept  upon  muck  less  grain  than 
this,  hut  they  do  not  look  as  we  desire  our 
horses  should — fat,  sleek  and  comfortable,  and 
always  ready  for  service.  Carrots  are  very  good 
for  horses,  and  instead  of  feeding  grain  alone,  an 
equal  quantity  of  carrots  may  be  substituted  once 
a  day  with  great  benefit.  Roots  have  a  ten- 
dency  to  keep  the  bowels  loose,  and  a  horse 
will  thrive  better  and  look  much  better  if  carrots 
can  form  a  portion  of  his  food.  An  occasional 
“  bran  mash  ”  is  very  good  for  the  same  purpose. 
To  make  it,  scald  four  to  six  quarts  of  shorts, 
add  a  little  salt,  and  feed  after  it  has  cooled 
sufficiently.  Horses  should  be  watered  regu¬ 
larly,  at  least  three  times  per  day ;  our  rule  is, 
water  after  eating  in  the  morning,  before  eating 
at  noon,  and  before  eating  at  night. 

[The  address  of  the  writer  of  the  above,  has  been  mis¬ 
laid.  It  is  part  of  an  essay  in  competition  for  prizes.— Ed.] 


From  a  Farmer  in  Iowa. 


Raising  Hogs  by  Wholesale. 

The  Prize  Article  on  “  Raising  and  Fattening 
Swine”  published  in  the  American  Agriculturist  for 
August,  p.  235,  is  very  good  for  operating  on  a 
small  scale.  But,  as  it  is  here,  where  from  50  to 
1000  head  are  raised  by  farmers  annually,  how 
can  stys  be  built  for  them  ?  The  lumber  and'nails 
for  such  a  purpose  can  not  be  .afforded;  Now 
I  am  not  advocating  feeding  hogs  in  their  wal¬ 
low,  not  by  any  means,  nor  letting  them  lie 
without  shelter.  But  these  things  can  be  pro¬ 
vided  cheaper  than  by  building  stys.  The  writer 
of  the  prize  article  discards  the  idea  of  giving 
swine  any  freedom.  I  have  found  that  in  no 
way  can  a  drove  of  hogs  be  advanced  so  fast 
through  the  Summer,  (i.e.,  taking  into  account 
the  expense,  the  health  of  the  animals,  and  the 
quality  of  the  pork,)  as  by  turning  them  into  a 
field  of  rye  in  the  Spring  (sowed  the  Fall  before). 
That  will  last  them  until  a  crop  of  oats  can  be 
grown.  Then  turn  them  into  that  field,  or  if  you 
please,  on  a  good  crop  of  clover  and  timothy, 
in  place  of  the  oats.  Give  them  such  alot,  with 
access  to  plenty  of  good  water,  and  if  you  have 
plenty  of  corn,  a  small  feed  each  morning  won’t 
hurt  them.  Let  them  run  thus  until  October, 
then  shut  them  up  and  feed  on  scalded  meal  or 
corn.  In  this  way  I  venture  to  say  that  by 
Jan.  1st,  I’ll  have  a  heavier  •  lot  of  hogs,  (with 
just  as  good  meat)  than  the  man  who  keeps 
liis  pigs  in  stys,  while  mine  will  cost  at  least  25 
per  cent,  less  than  his,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
trouble  of  feeding  through  the  Summer.  I  do  not 
speak  at  random  in  regard  to  these  things,  for 
I’ve  seen  both  ways  tried.  Iowa  Subscriber. 


A  Comfortable.  Bed  for  Animals. 

What  man  or  beast  does  not  enjoy  it?  Every 
wild  animal,  from  the  lordly  lion  to  the  insig¬ 
nificant  mouse,  bestows  careful  pains  upon  its 
nesting  place.  The  universal  instinct  which 
prompts  this  ease,  indicates  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  no  small  importance  in  the  physical  econo¬ 
my.  About  one-third  of  an  animal’s  whole  life 
is  passed  in  resting,  and  nature  intended  that 
during  this  time  its  condition  should  be  most 
favorable  for  restoring  and  building  up  the  or¬ 
ganization.  In  the  care  of  domestic  animals, 
kept  for  profit,  this  point  is  worthy  of  special 
attention.  Comfortable  bedding  directly  favors 
the  increase  of  fat  and  muscle. by  helping  to  re¬ 
tain  the  animal  heat,  and  also  by  adding  to 
quiet  and  comfort.  In  this  way  a  bundle  of 
straw  upon  the  outside  may  be  equivalent  to.  a 
feed  of  grain  inside.  Horses  are  usually  well 


cared  for  in  this  respect,  with  a  view  to  keep 
their  muscles  in  good  order,  as  every  tyro  must 
know  that  sleeping  upon  a  hard  board  will 
scarcely  give  pliancy  to  the  limbs.  But  good 
bedding  is  of  little  less  benefit  to  cattle.  If  it 
be  doubted,  experiment  for  two  weeks  with 
milch  cows;  give  them  comfortable  litter  the 
first  week,  and  allow  them  to  lie  upon  the  fro¬ 
zen  ground  the  second,  then  note  the  difference 
recorded  in  the  milk  pail ;  it  will  be  very  great. 

Straw  and  refuse  hay  are  generally  used,  and 
are  well  suited  for  bedding.  Cutting  into 
lengths  of  say  six  inches,  has  some  advantages, 
though  it  would  hardly  pay  if  required  to  be 
cut  by  hand.  Where  these  can  not  be  had 
cheaply,  as  is  often  the  case  in  villages,  an  ex¬ 
cellent  substitute  maybe  found  in  leaves.  They 
possess  one  advantage  over  straw,  in  making 
the  very  best  manure  for  gardening,  when  mixed 
with  animal  excrements.  Spent  tan  bark,  well 
dried,  is  another  good  substitute,  also  valuable 
as  a  mulch.  A  layer  of  dried  muck,  six  inches 
thick,  serves  a  good  purpose  for  bedding.  It 
is  a  most  excellent  absorbent,  and  will  remain 
in  good  condition  for  some  time  without  being 
changed.  When  well  saturated' it  is  just  the  ar¬ 
ticle  for  the  garden  or  the  field.  With  proper 
care  in  furnishing  abundant  bedding  for  stock, 
a  large  accession  to  the  manure  heap  will  be 
made,  sufficient  of  itself  to  pay  for  the  trouble. 


For  the  American  Agriculturist. 

Mules  Valuable  for  Farm  Work. 

If  any  body  wishes  the  mule  for  a  saddle- 
beast,  he  is  welcome  to  his  choice,  and  he  will 
have  good  company  and  good  examples  before 
him.  In  Persia,  Syria,  Spain,  Italy,  and  indeed 
in  nearly  all  semi-tropical  countries,  these  ani¬ 
mals  are  often  used  for  riding.  For  rough, 
mountainous  regions,  they  are  invaluable,  being 
so  sure-footed.  By  a  little  training,'  too,  they 
can  be  brought  into  a  very  agreeable  gait.  A 
foreign  writer  says :  “  In  Bagdad,  most  of  the 
learned  and  holy  professions  prefer  the  ass,  as 
do  all  the  ladies.  They  are  of  a  particular 
breed,  and  often  bring  fifty  pounds  sterling, 
($250).  The  favorite  color  is  spotless  white; 
they  are  magnificently  caparisoned,  and  have 
their  nostrils  slit,  which  is  said  to  make  them 
long-winded.  Surely,  their  wind  is  long  enough 
when  they  bray !  The  bray  is  not  much  ad¬ 
mired,  generally,  but  the  author  of  a  scarce 
tract  on  the  nobleness  of  the  ass,  (1595,)  after 
giving  us  all  its  sweet  notes,  concludes  by  de¬ 
claring  that  the  continued  braying  of  five  or 
six  asses  forms  a  melodious  kind  of  music,  1  a 
song  of  world  without  end.’  ” 

But  it  is  with  mules,  as  draft  animals,  that 
we  have  now  especially  to  do.  They  are  some¬ 
times  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  hands  high.  They 
are  stronger,  surer-footed,  and  more  durable 
than  common  horses.  They  are  subject  to  com¬ 
paratively  few  diseases.  The  expense  of  shoe¬ 
ing  them  is  slight.  They  will  live  and  thrive 
upon  one-third  less  than  horses,  and  eat  content¬ 
edly  the  cheapest  and  coarsest  kinds  of  food. 
Yet,  it  is  a  little  remarkable  that  the  ass  is  quite 
fastidious  about  his  drink,  preferring  only  per¬ 
fectly  pure  water.  Hence  the  meaning  of  a 
passage  in  an  ancient  classic :  “  Thersites,  would 
that-the  fountain  of  your  mind  were  clear  again, 
that  I  might  water  an  ass  at  it.” 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  obstinacy,  stu¬ 
pidity,  and  viciousness  of  the  mule.  But  wheth¬ 
er  these  alleged  vices  are  not  owing  chiefly  to 
the  ill-usage  he  gets,  is  perhaps  an  open  ques¬ 
tion.  Mules  are  seldom  known  to  die,  or  to  be¬ 


come  old;  we  never  yet  met  with  one  called 
much  over  ten  years  of  age!  At  least,  their 
age  is  seldom  thought  of  in  purchasing ;  for 
they  are  serviceable  for  thirty  years  or  more. 
We  are  glad  to  see  that  they  are  being  used 
more  and  more  for  farm  work.  Non  Equus. 


Harness  for  Oxen. 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  about  harnessing 
oxen,  in  the  October  American  Agriculturist ,  I 
send  an  account  of  what  I  have  seen.  For 
more  than  a  generation  the  people  of  Sel-' 
kirk  settlement,  500  miles  or  so  Northwest 
from  Saint  Paul,  have  used  one-ox  carts, 
the  ox  being  harnessed  between  shafts,  as 
nearly  after  the  manner  of  horse  harnessing 
as  the  shape  of  the  animal  will  admit.  The 
carts  are  of  very  rude  construction,  no  iron 
entering  into  their  composition,  and  no  lubri¬ 
cator  being  used,  and  yet  each  ox  transports  a 
load  of  800  pounds  from  Selkirk  settlement  to 
St.  Paul,  at  the  rate  of  20  miles  or  more  per  day. 
They  usually  go  in  long  trains,  80  or  100  carts, 
and  the  creaking  of  the  ungreased  axles,  wood 
running  in  wood,  can  be  heard  for  miles.  With¬ 
in  two  weeks  past  there  has  arrived  in  Denver, 
from  Council  Bluffs,  a  train  of  12  carts  on  the 
same  plan,  but  built  in  the  best  manner,  with 
thimble-skeins,  each  cart  bringing  through  1200 
pounds.  This  is  much  better  than  can  be  done 
with  4- wheeled  wagons,  for  in  that  way.  4000  is 
all  that  three  yoke:  of  good  cattle  can  manage. 

Colorado  Territory.  E.  K.  WOODBURY. 


Wintering'  Bees  in  a  House. 

The  method  of  wintering  bees  practised 
by  Mr.  Hogan  of  Dupage  Co.,  Ill.,  is  thus  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  Prairie  Farmer  :  He  builds  a 
house  of  suitable  size  to  contain  his  stocks, 
Something  like  an  ice-house,  of  joists,  clapboard¬ 
ing  the  outside  and  lining  the  inside  with  match¬ 
ed  siding,  leaving  a  space  of  four  inches  all 
around.  This  is  filled  with  chaff  (spent  tan- 
bark  would  do  as  well),  and  the  hives  are  ranged 
four  tiers  high  all  around  the  inside.  To  venti¬ 
late  it,  he  constructs  an  air  tube  from  the  out¬ 
side  under  ground  to  the  center  of  the  house, 
where  it  is  admitted  through  a  perforated  board 
or  plate  of  metal.  At  the  top  a  passage  is  made 
for  the  heated  air  to  escape.  The  whole  is  ar¬ 
ranged  to  exclude  every  particle  of  light.  The 
hives  are  left  open  as  in  the  Summer.  The  heat 
generated  by  the  bees  is  sufficient  to  keep  the 
air  warm  enough  for  their  safety  and  comfort. 

[Some  thirty  years  ago  a  farmer  of  our  ac¬ 
quaintance  in  western  New-York,  built  a  house 
very  similar  to  the  above,  using  lath  and  plaster 
inside,  instead  of  the  double  walls.  His  bees 
had  been  prosperous  previously,  in  straw  hives 
set  on  rude  stands,  and  protected  on  the  back 
and  above  with  boards.  He  moved  his  ninety 
hives  into  the  new  house,  and  for  a  short  time 
they  did  well.  But  they  soon  began  to'  rob 
each  other ;  the  moths  got  in,  but  they  were 
carefully  cleared  out  several  times ;  the  bees 
gradually  died  off  from  some  undiscovered 
cause,  and  the  third  year  only  half  a  dozen 
swarms  remained  alive.  These  were  put  back 
into  the  old  position,  where  they  maintained 
their  own  for  three  years  longer,  when  the  whole 
died  out.  The  high  hopes  of  the  farmer  of  suc¬ 
cess  m  bee-keeping  were  dashed  to  the  ground. 
He  made  his  bee-house  an  addition  to  his  dwell¬ 
ing,  and  until  his  degtli  always  insisted  that 
though  fond  of  queens,  bees  were  too  democratic 
to  thrive  in  a  fine  house.— Ed.  Am.  Agriculturist.] 
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Experiments  with  Sorghum  —  Value  of 
Gypsum. 

Friend  Harris,  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Gen¬ 
esee  Farmer,  gives  a  detailed  account  of  some  ex¬ 
periments  on  Sorghum  with  various  artificial  ma¬ 
nures,  from  which  we  condense  the  main  points 
of  interest.  The  soil,  a  sandy  loam,  had  been 
under  cultivation  without  manuring  for  some 
thirty  years ;  the  last  three  years  it  had  lain  in 
grass  and  clover.  It  was  plowed  and  harrowed 
into  mellow  condition,  and  the  sorghum  planted 
June  4th,  in  hills  about  3  feet  4  inches  apart. 
Eleven  plots,  each  containing  one  twentieth  of 
an  acre  were  experimented  upon.  The  various 
manures  were  applied  in  the  hill,  being  thorough¬ 
ly  worked  into  the  soil,  and  then  covered  with 
fresh  earth,  on  which  the  seed  was  planted. 

The  Sorghum  was  cut  October  7  and  8,  and 
the  stalks  accurately  weighed  in  the  field,  with 
the  following  results : 
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Each  plot  contained  201  hills,  but  as  the  above 
table  shows,  many  failed.  The  seed  either  rot¬ 
ted  in  the  ground  or  was  injured  by  the  manure. 
The  last  column  shows  in  the  plainest  manner 
the  relative  yield  per  acre,  allowing  the  same 
number  of  hills  to  have  produced  on  each  plot. 

The  effect  of  plaster  (gypsum  or  sulphate  of 
lime)  is  interesting  and  instructive.  Not  only 
does  the  plot  manured  with  this,  show  the  great¬ 
est  yield  per  hill,  but  with  one  exception  (plot 
No.  3)  the  greatest  number  of  hills  germinated 
and  grew.  These  two  plots,  No.  3  and  5,  were 
superior  to  any  others,  all  through  the  season. 

The  superphosphate  used  was  a  superior  ar¬ 
ticle,  made  from  calcined  bones  expressly  for  the 
experiment.  It  should  be  understood  that  the 
best  superphosphate  contains  at  least  50  per  cent, 
of  plaster;  so  that  if  common  plaster  contains 
80  per  cent  of  sulphate  of  lime,  the  250  lbs.  ap¬ 
plied  to  plot  No.  5  would  contain  the  same  quan¬ 
tity  of  real  plaster  as  the  400  lbs.  of  superphos¬ 
phate  applied  to  plot  No.  3 ;  if  90  per  cent.,  it 
would  get  25  lbs.  more  plaster  than  plot  No.  3. 

The  plots  receiving  plaster  and  superphos¬ 
phate  are  the  two  best  of  the  series.  Plot  No.  5 
is  a  little  the  best,  and  probably  received  a  little 
more  real  plaster  than  plot  No.  3.  One  thing  is 
clear :  the  soluble  phosphate  of  lime  in  the  superphos¬ 
phate  did  no  good,  for  on  the  plot  No.  5  we  have 
plaster  alone ;  and  on  the  other  plot  (No.  3)  we 
have  plaster  and  soluble  phosphate ;  and  yet  the 
crop  is  no  better  from  the  two  together,  than 
from  the  plaster  alone. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Harris  frankly  says  he  doe3 
not  know  why  the  manured  plots  should  pro¬ 
duce  so  much  more  than  the  unmanured.  It 
could  not  be  wholly  owing  to  want  of  sulphate 
of  lime  in  the  soil,  for  salt,  which  contains  none, 
more  than  doubled  the  crop,  and  ashes  quadru¬ 
pled  the  yield.  He  suggests  that  it  may  be  due 
to  the  plaster  accelerating  the  growth  of  the 
young  plants,  and  enabling  them  to  throw  out 
roots  and  occupy  the  ground,  and  thus  helping 
them  to  get  all  the  food  they  required.  This, 
however,  it  must  be  said,  does  not  appear  to 


fully  solve  the  question,  for  it  does  not  explain 
how  or  why  it  accelerates  their  growth— the 
great  point  involved,  and  desirable  to  know. 
Whatever  may  be  the  true  theory,  the  experi¬ 
ment  indicates  that  on  soils  similar  to  the  above, 
plaster  is  of  undoubted  utility ;  practical  men 
will  therefore  do  well  to  test  it  for  themselves. 


Plowing1  tinder  Green  Eye  for  Manure. 

W.  F.,  of  Mercer  Co.,  N.  J.,  has  a  poor  opin¬ 
ion  of  green  rye  as  a  manure  for  poor  soils.  He 
has  now  a  piece  of  poor  land  which  he  'would 
like  to  improve  by  plowing  under  green  crops, 
having  no  stable  or  yard  manure,  but  says  : 
“  A  few  years  ago  I  plowed  under  a  good  growth 
of  rye  in  the  Spring  for  corn,  but  failed  to  get 
more  than  half  the  yield  in  corn  that  I  should 
have  looked  for  without  the  green  crop ;  the  sea¬ 
son  was  favorable  for  it,  but  it  came  up  poorly, 
looked  yellow,  and  grew  very  slowly,  notwith¬ 
standing  it  was  well  attended.  *  The  same 
Spring  another  piece  of  rye  was  turned  under 
(earlier)  for  oats.  This  also  failed  to  give  an  ex¬ 
pected  crop.  From  my  experience  above  given 
I  have  had  my  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of 
plowing  under  grain  crops  in  quick  succession ; 
but  as  to  clover  being  good,  there  is' no  doubt. 
I  have  been  engaged  in  the  farming  business  15 
years.”  [The  experience  of  W.  F.  is  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  of  many  others,  so  far  as  rye  is 
concerned.  As  a  general  rule  any  green  crop, 
plowed  under,  produces- good  effects.  Clover 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  green  manures 
for  soils  already  good  enough  to  yield  a 
growth  of  clover. — Ed.  American  Agriculturist .] 


Bones  Good  for  Manure. 

As  most  of  our  readers  doubtless  know,  we 
do  not  attach  great  value  to  mineral  manures,  as 
a  general  rule.  That  was  a  beautiful  theory,  at 
onetime  so  strongly  advocated  by  Liebig  and 
others,  viz :  that  the  organic  part  of  plants  be¬ 
ing  composed  of  the  same  elements  as  air  and 
water,  the  main  object  of  the  cultivator  should 
be  to  supply  the  inorganic  elements,  such  as  are 
found  in  the  ashes  of  plants.  Hence  the  im¬ 
portance  attached  to  chemical  analyses,  to  as¬ 
certain  what  are  the  mineral  constituents  of  the 
plants  or  of  their  ashes.  However  much  may 
yet  grow  out  of  this  theory,  it  is  pretty  certain 
that,  so  far,  the  application  of  it  has  resulted  in 
little  practical  good. 

But  without  stopping  to  discuss  this  matter, 
we  may  safely  assert  that,  as  a  rule,  organic 
materials,  (animal  and  vegetable  substances)  do 
act  beneficially  as  fertilizers,  and  that  for  the 
cereal  or  grain  crops,  those  substauces  yielding 
the  most  nitrogen  or  ammonia,  produce  the  best 
results.  Animal  substances,  especially  lean 
flesh  and  cartilages,  abound  in  nitrogen,  and 
hence  these  are  among  the  best  fertilizers. 
Bones  are  made  up  of  cartilage  aiid  a  mineral 
part,  which  is  chiefly  phosphate  of  lime  with 
some  carbonate  of  lime.  The  manure  manu¬ 
facturers  claim  that  the  phosphate  is  the  most 
efficient  and  most  valuable  portion  of  the  bones, 
and  that  therefore  burned  bones,  or  manures 
made  from  them,  are  of  great  value.  We  do 
not  now  and  here  discuss  that  question ;  nearly 
all  admit  that  burned  bones  themselves  are  val¬ 
ueless,  but  that  dissolving  them  in  sulphuric 
acid  sets  the  phosphoric  acid  free,  in  which  state 
it  becomes  active.  It  may  be  queried  whether 
the  good  results  observed  are  due  to  the  action 
of  the  phosphoric  acid  as  direct  food  for  the 
plants,  or  whether  the  freed  phosphoric  acid, 


together  with  the  added  sulphuric  acid,  may 
not  act  as  absorbents  of  ammonia  from  the  at¬ 
mosphere,  and  in  this  way  produce  the  same 
effect  as  ammoniacal  organic  manures.  It  is 
certain  that  phosphoric  acid  has  a  very  ready 
affinity  for  ammonia,  and  on  this  account  it  may 
be  a  more  powerful  fertilizer  than  other  acids. 

But  theories  aside,  the  organic  matter,  the  car- 
tilagineous  portion  of  bones,  is  a  good  fertilizer. 
Trials  without  number  show  that  bones  ground 
fine,  and  applied  to  the  soil,  stimulate  plants  to 
active  growth.  If  ground  fine,  or  dissolved  in 
acid,  they  become  quickly  available.  When 
merely  Crushed,  they  are  a  longer  time  in  decom¬ 
posing,  and  their  full  effect  is  not  so  soon  ob¬ 
tained.  For  fruit  trees  and  grape  vines,  where 
more  permanent  effects  are  desired,  coarsely 
broken  or  whole  bones  are  useful.  They  decay 
gradually,  and  yield  a  little  nutriment  from  year 
to  year.  Unburned  bones  are  far  too  valuable 
to  be  lost.  A  single  bone  lying  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground  where  not  needed,  wastes  its  sub¬ 
stance  in  the  air.  Put  that  one  bone  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  fruit  tree  or  vine,  and  it  will  gradually 
furnish  all  its  valuable  elements  to  increase  the 
crop  of  fruit.  Grind  it  to  powder,  or  dissolve  it 
in  acid  to  a  semi-fluid  mass,  and  apply  this  to 
the  garden,  or  to  grain  or  grass,  and  it  will  be 
nearly  all  used  up  by  the  first  crop,  and  show 
excellent  results.  We  repeat,  that  bones  are  of 
too  great  value  as  a  fertilizer  to  be  wasted. 


Salt  in  the  Manure  Heap. 

One  of  the  most  economical  articles  about 
yards  and  stables  is  salt.  It  is  just  -as  good  to 
feed  to  the  manure  heap  as  to  pigs  and  cattle. 
It  is  best  applied  in  a  weak  solution  in  water  with 
a  common  watering  pot.  Whether  salt  does 
or  does  not  supply  direct  plant  food,  it  at  least 
prevents  the  escape  of  ammonia,  the  most  valu¬ 
able  part  of  the  manure  heap.  This  gas  is  always 
leaving  animal  manure;  unless  there  is  plenty 
of  moisture  present,  or  some  agent  to  absorb 
it.  Salt  does  this  without  arresting  the  decom¬ 
position  of  the  mass.  Sea  shore  farmers  make  a 
large  use  of  sea-weed,  without  fully  understand¬ 
ing  the  philosophy  of  its  action.  It  is  carted 
into  the  styes  and  barn  yards  several  times  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  and  intimately  mixed  by 
means  of  the  plow  with  the  droppings  of  cattle. 
Thus  all  the  best  parts  of  the  manure  are  saved 
by  the  salt,  and  a  large  addition  is  made  to  its 
bulk  by  the  vegetable  matter  of  the  sea  weed. 
These  weeds  gathered  from  the  shore  are  good 
manure  by  themselves,  but  are  still  more  valu¬ 
able  when  decomposed  and  saturated  with  ma¬ 
nure  drippings  as  they  pass  through  the  sty  and 
yard  on  their  way  to  the  plowed  field  or  meadow. 


Cocoanut  Waste  in  Gardens,  etc. 

The  fiber  of  the  outer  husk  of  the  cocoanut  is 
extensively  used  in  making  mats,  brushes,  etc. 
In  the  process  of  manufacture,'  a  large  quantity 
of  refuse  is  separated  from  the  fiber.  A  recent 
number  of  the  London  Gardeners’  Chronicle 
says  that  this  substance  is  now  being  turned  to 
great  account  in  gardening.  It  is  valuable  as  a 
mechanical  agent  for  ameliorating  stiff  soils, 
makes  an  .excellent  mulching,  and  forms  a  good 
substitute  for  leaf  mold  in  the  finer  kinds  of  com¬ 
post  for  potting.  Many  other  uses  are  named 
for  this  material  in  the  garden  and  liot-house. 
Though  few  sources  of  supply  exist  in  this 
country,  these  fa’cts  are  worth  noting  by  culti¬ 
vators  in  the  neighborhood  of  such  factories 
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f  visitors  who  have  thronged  our 

r  respect,  in  the  number  and  va- 
3ns  shown,  and  in  the  mammoth 

es,  covering  an  area  of  150  square 
rded  with  the  golden  globes,  and 

ancy  gourds  of  every  variety  of 
-,  the  whole  making  a  display 


3ach !  It  is  a  matter  of 
t  in  this,  as  in  many 


invited  England  and  the  rest  of 


rly  in  the 
invitee 
;e  in  a 


moth  specimen,  which  stands  3  feet  high,  girts 
8  feet  7  inches,  and  weighed  when  picked  289 
lbs !  Its  weight  has  since  been  reduced  by 
drying  out.  Pour  of  our  specimens  each 
weigh  over  200  lbs.  So  we  can  now  put  anoth¬ 
er  feather  in  the  cap  of  Yankee  Doodle,  and  may 
claim  the  fastest  yacht,  the  best  reaper,  the  most 
:,  and  the  BIGGEST  PUMP- 


No.  19.— Henry  W.  Ca^yf N.’ ^Cify.^Mock  Orange 


°'  Iquashe Jan  ^  ^  N>  J‘  3  C‘°°knecked 

°1S  »  ^»n^arroW 

™odst6ck;  Conn' 

who  were  appointed  by  the  Fruit 


W.  S.  C 

Judge  Waterman  and  S.  B. 

from  the  well  known  it 
Brown,  K  Y.  City.  The 


maryndyck,  Laitingtown,  L.'  I.,  $10^*  ' 

9d  Prize  :  for  Heavy  Pumpkin,  221  lbs.,  to  Wm.  D.  Hall, 

5THiSS 


con"- 1 

No.  9.— No  name.  1  Pumpkin,  105  lbs. 

No.  10.— Richard  Wisner,  Warwick,  N.  Y.  1  Pumpkin. 

N°'^k^ariSania’N-Y-  1  B°St0nMal- 
No-ojfV^uS^  sr N- Y- col,eotion 


Tiie  object  of  the  E 


y  of  yield  fc 


by  high  culture.  The  contributions  of  Mr.  Hall, 

ing  is'.  his  account  of  how  he  obtained  his  great 
yield:  The  soil  was  a  light  sandy  loam,  that 

was  well  worked  to7  the  depth  of  ten  inches  and 
manured  with  a  liberal  application  offish  guano, 
composted  with  soil.  Only  one  vine  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  grow  in  a  hill,  and  ample  room  was 


set  from  the  root,  and  was  the  only  one 
l  to  remain  on  the  vine.  On  another  vine 
in  the  same  manner,  only  three  purnp- 
to  grow,  which  v 


allowed  to  grow,  which  weighed  re- 
193,  217  and  237  lbs.  Another  vine 
similarly  cultivated,  but  with  all  the  fruit  al- 

ing  when  first  gathered  1317  lbs1  The  vine  with 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  while  large 
mmpkins  may  be  easily  grown,  the  practice  is 
lot  economical.  There  was  a  loss  of  over  600 
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large  fruit  are  worth  little  except  for  feeding  to 
stock.  It  would  require  almost  a  regiment  of 
men  with  good  appetites  to  make  way  with  the 
pies  from  one  of  these  mammoths. 

Our  artist  has  prepared  a  beautiful  sketch 
of  the  finer  varieties  of  fancy  and  ornamental 
gourds,  which  will  be  presented  next  month, 
with  some  account  of  that  very  pleasing  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  exhibition. 


“Dakota  Potato.” 

Maj.  J.  B.  Hoffman,  of  the  Ponca  Indian 
Agency  in  Dakota  Territory,  proposes  the  above 
name  for  the  Apios  tuberosa ,  or  ground  nut,  which 
he  is  trying  to  cultivate  there.  The  specimens 
brought  by  Maj.  H.,  to  the  A^n'cMtomtExliibition 
Tables  are  of  the  size  of  hens’  eggs,  though  the 
seed  planted  were  but  little  larger  than  peanuts. 
The  Indians  are  fond  of  them,  and  it  was  with 
some  difficulty  he  secured  enough  to  plant  in  the 
Spring,  so  thoroughly  had  they  been  dug  for 
food.  They  are  not  injured,  but  rather  improved 
by  leaving  in  the  ground  over  Winter.  The 
vine  producing  them  is  of  delicate  growth,  3  to 
4  feet  long  and  bears  pretty  clusters  of  purple 
flowers.  Who  knows  but  here  is  a  plant  supe¬ 
rior  to  the  far-fetched  and  very  greatly  lauded 
Dioscorea  batatas  ?  It  is  at  least  worthy  of  trial. 

This  plant  attracted  the  attention  of  European 
savans  many  years  ago.  In  1840  Messrs.  Eaton 
&  Wright  recommended  it  in  their  Botany,  stat¬ 
ing  that  it  was  a.nutritious  vegetable  and  ought 
to  be  cultivated.  But  our  own  countrymen 
seem  to  have  almost  entirely  overlooked  it.  We 
hope  Maj.  Hoffman  will  carry  out  his  intended 
experiments  to  test  its  adaptability  to  general 
culture  as  an  esculent  root,  especially  in  the  re¬ 
gion  where  it  flourishes  as  an  indigenous  plant, 
and  where  the  common  potato  does  not  grow 
well.  His  trial  the  present  year  indicates  that 
cultivation  has  a  marked  effect  upon  the  size 
and  yield  of  the  root.  We  will  try  the  speci¬ 
mens  presented,  in  this  locality.  One  of  them 
we  boiled  with  potatoes,  and  found  it  required 
longer  cooking.  When  done  it  was  dry  and 
mealy,  somewhat  resembling  a  roasted  chest¬ 
nut  in  flavor,  and  not  so  fine  grained  as  the 
Dioscorea  batatas,  though  firmer  and  better. 


“  Grinding  up  the  Soil  A  Hint. 

Any  one  who  has  observed  and  studied  the 
effects  of  culture  upon  the  soil  and  growing 
plants,  well  knows  the  great  advantage  of  hav¬ 
ing  the  seed-bed  pulverized  very  freely.  Sup¬ 
pose  for  example,  we  could  take  up  the  entire 
surface  of  a  field  to  a  foot  in  depth  and  run  it 
through  a  mill  reducing  it  to  a  powder.  Would 
not  a  soil  thus  prepared  for  the  roots  of  corn, 
wheat  or  other  grain,  or  for  potatoes  or  turnips, 
be  likely  to  start  the  seed  more  rapidly,  and 
produce  a  far  more  luxuriant  growth,  than  one 
merely  stirred  by  the  plow  and  harrow  ?  But 
this  grinding  operation  is  just  what  is  being 
done  byjpiature  during  every  Winter.  Lay  a 
lump  of  soil  on  a  board,  wet  it,  and  let  it  freeze, 
and  it  will  be  found  swelled  and  cracked  in 
thousands  of  places,  and  when  it  thaws  will  fall 
into  a  mass  of  much  finer  particles  than  before 
the  freezing.  A  second  freezing  will  pulverize 
it  still  further,  and  by  continuing  the  process  a 
few  times,  the  most  compact  hard-pan  soil  will 
be  reduced  to  powder.  An  open  Winter,  one 
in  which  the  soil  is  many  times  thawed  and 
frozen,  gives  excellent  preparation  for  good 
crops  the  following  Summer,  though  such 
weather  is  bad  for  the  growing  of  winter  crops. 


The  practical  hint  we  would  give,  is,  that  cul¬ 
tivators  should  do  what  they  can  to  facilitate  tlie 
pulverization  of  the  soil  by  freezing.  As  the 
ground  ordinarily  lies,  in  a  compact  state,  the 
lower  stratum  is  seldom  reached  by  frost, 
though  this  is  the  portion  most  needing  its  ef¬ 
fects.  Hence  the  great  advantage  of  plowing  it 
up  in  Autumn  or  early  Winter.  Every  acre 
that  can  now  be  stirred  so  as  to  let  the  frost 
penetrate  lower  down,  will  be  better  ground  up. 
All  tlie  lower  soil  brought  to  the  surface  is  there 
much  more  frequently  expanded  by  alternate 
cold  and  heat.  Spading  or  plowing  up  the  gar¬ 
den,  leaving  it  in  ridges,  is  one  of  the  most  prof¬ 
itable  things  that  can  be  done  for  it  now. 


A  Barometer  Useful  in  Every  Family. 

A  barometer,  good  enough  for  all  ordinary 
purposes,  can  now  be  obtained  for  from  $5  to 
$8.  The  interest  on  this  sum,  even  at  ten  per 
cent.,  is  only  50  to  80  cents  a  year.  From  our 
own  experience  and  observation,  we  are  certain 
that  the  barometer  will  save  many  times  that 
amount,  to  a  farmer,  and  indeed  to  every  person 
whose  business  or  pleasure  depends  at  all  upon 
being  able  to  predict  the  state  of  the  weather. 
It  is  said  that  “  all  signs  fail  in  dry  weather,” 
but  after  several  years  of  careful  observation,  we 
can  not  recall  an  instance  in  which  our  barom¬ 
eter  has  failed  to  give  indication  in  advance  of 
any  material  immediate  change  in  the  weather. 
Ho  matter  what  the  visible  signs  in  the  skies,  or 
how  threatening  the  clouds  may  appear,  if  our 
barometer  index  remains  unmoved,  we  are  al¬ 
ways  confident  that  neither  rain  nor  wind  will 
speedily  disturb  the  present  state  of  the  -weath¬ 
er.  On  the  contrary,  though  the  sun  may  shine 
ever  so  brightly  and  clear,  and  everything  be¬ 
token  serenity  in  the  atmosphere,  yet  if  the  in¬ 
dex  hand  of  our  Aneroid  moves  to  the  left,  or  if 
the  mercury  in  our  Woodruff  commences  to  sink, 
we  begin  to  “look  out  for  squalls,”  and  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  them.  If  the  movement  be  sudden 
and  rapid,  we  look  for  an  immediate  smart 
shower,  or  at  least  a  violent  gust  of  wind,  but 
of  short  duration.  If  the  index-hand,  or  the 
mercury,  fall  very  slowly,  and  continue  to  de¬ 
cline  for  a  day  or  two,  we  are  sure  that  there  is 
an  extensive  disturbance  of  the  atmosphere; 
with  storms  at  a  distance ;  that  within  a  day  or 
two  these  disturbances  will  reach  our  own  lo¬ 
cality  ;  and  that  it  will  require  several  days  at 
least  for  settled  weather  to  again  prevail.  Take 
one  example  of  many :  On  the  morning  of  Sep¬ 
tember  28,  the  barometer  index  began  to  recede, 
and  thus  continued  until  the  evening  of  the  29th, 
when  the  index  stopped  falling  and  afterwards 
rose  a  little.  Yet  during  both  of  these  days  the 
weather  was  unusually  pleasant.  Our  barome¬ 
ter  was  pronounced  a  false  prophet,  but  we  bid 
the  doubters  wait  a  day  longer.  During  the 
night  of  the  30th,  a  heavy  rain  commenced,  and 
it  has  not  ceased  to  rain  up  to  this  time  of 
writing  (noon  Oct.  3d),  nor  will  the  weather  be 
settled  for  some  time  yet.  The  slow,  steady, 
long  continued  fall  of  the  barometer  is  conclu¬ 
sive  on  this  point.  There  are  some  exceptions 
to  this  rule,  depending  upon  direction  of  the 
wind,  etc.,  but  these  exceptions  are  readily 

learned  by  observation. - On  the  contrary,  we 

have  often  known  it  to  be  cloudy  and  threaten¬ 
ing,  everything  indicating  a  storm ;  yet  the  ba¬ 
rometer  showed  no  change  and  there  was  none 
in  the  weather.  We  are  far  more  governed  by 
the  barometer  in  plans  for  out-door  work,  for 
traveling,  etc.,  than  by  anything  indicated  in 
the  clouds  or  winds.  We  say  unhesitatingly 


that  a  barometer  is  one  of  the  most  useful  im¬ 
plements  on  the  farm,  and  in  the  household.  As 
a  guide  to  cutting,  spreading,  or  gathering  hay 
and  grain,  such  an  instrument  will  often  pay  for 
itself  in  a  single  day.  Farmers  who  can  afford 
to  do  so,  will  do' well  to  secure  one  now,  and 
study  its  use  so  as  to  be  able  to  turn  it  to  the 
best  practical  account  during  next  season. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  barometers.  One  of 
these,  Kendall's  Aneroid,  we  described  in  full, 
in  the  August  Agriculturist,  I860.  It  is  neat, 
compact,  readily  carried,  and  every  way  relia¬ 
ble.  See  description  in  our  premium  list  on 
another  page  (Premium  Ho.  6).  The  Mercurial 
Barometer,  having  a  column  of  mercury  (quick- j 
silver)  in  a  glass  tube,  is  preferred  by  many,  and 
it  is  a  desirable  instrument,  though  not  so  well 
adapted  to  carrying  and  hard  usage  as  the 
spring  or  Aneroid.  Woodruff’s  patent  “Weath¬ 
er  Indicator,”  or  Mercurial  barometer,  is  the 
most  convenient  Mercurial  barometer  for  trans¬ 
portation  of  any  form  we  have  seen.  These  cost 
$5,  $8,  and  $12,  according  to  style,  addition 
of  thermometer,  etc. 


Apparatus  for  Packing  Apples. 

In  packing  apples  in  barrels  for  market,  they 
should  be  pressed  together  so  that  no  amount  of 
handling  and  jolting  will  cause  them  to  move 
about  in  the  barrel,  otherwise  they  become 
bruised,  and  soon  decay.  •  Various  contrivances 
•for  the  purpose  have  been  made,  and  several  al¬ 
ready  published  in  the  American  Agriculturist. 

This  plan,  which  hag 
been  in  use  for  some 
time  in  Washington 
Market  in  this  city,  is 
one  of  the  most  effec¬ 
tive,  if  not  the  very  best. 
It  is  nothing  more  than 
a  frame  of  wood  or  iron, 
(I!  inch  band,)  the  latter 
is  preferable,  large 
enough  to  admit  a  bar¬ 
rel,  and  having  a  screw 
working  through  the 
top,  which,  of  course,  should  be  strong  enough 
to  bear  the  strain.  The  barrel  is  first  filled,  the 
fruit  being  well  shaken  down,  and  the  frame 
placed  over  it,  by  tipping  it  a  little  on  one  edge. 
Then  by  placing  a  narrow  board  across  the  head 
at  right  angles  to  tlie  joints,  a  few  turns  of  the 
•  screw  forces  it  down  to  its  place,  and  makes  all 
secure.  A  few  apples  on  the  top  will  be  bruised, 
but  the  remainder  will  be  kept  from  injury. 

In  place  of  a  cross-piece  at  the  bottom,  a 
curved  strip  of  band  iron  may  be  screwed  on  to 
each  side  piece,  to  hook  under  the  bottom  edges 
of  the  barrel. 


A  Hovel  Mode  of  Growing  Asparagus. 

A  neighbor  of  ours  has  tried  the  following 
method  for  several  3*  ears,  and  finds  it  successful : 
Laying  off  his  beds  four  and-a-half  feet  wide,  and 
sixteen  feet  long,  he  spreads  on  the  surface  a 
coat  of  sand  two  inches  thick,  and  spades  it 
under.  (His  soil  is  a  stiff  clay.)  Then  he  lays 
upon  this  six  solid  inches  by  careful  measure, 
of  half-rotted  dung.  After  this  has  settled 
a  week,  he  spreads  over  it  four  inches  of 
good  garden  soil;  and  in  this  he  sets  out  one 
year  old  plants,  twelve  inches  apart  from  crown 
to  crown.  The  roots  soon  find  their  way  into 
the  rich  provender  below,'  in  which  they  luxu¬ 
riate,  as  the  large,  succulent  shoots  soon  show. 
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For  the  American  Agriculturist. 

A  Talk  About  Troublesome  Weeds. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  our  Farmers’  Club,  the  sub¬ 
ject  for  discussion,  was  “  Stoloniferous  Plants.'" 
The  gentleman  who  presented  it  was  a  little 
mistaken  as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  the  words 
used.  According  to  Gray  and  other  botanists, 
a  Stolon  is  “  a  trailing  or  reclining  branch  above 
ground,  which  strikes  root  where  it  touches  the 
soil,  etc.,”  of  which  the  currant  and  gooseberry 
are  familiar  examples.  But  in  the  discussion 
referred  to,  it  was  used  in  a  more  general  sense, 
to  include  all  plants  (weeds,  especially,)  which 
increase  by  creeping  roots,  such  as  Canada  this¬ 
tles,  quack  grass,  and  the  like. 

Speaker  No.  1,  observed  that  it  was  a  lament¬ 
able  fact  that  the  pests  of  the  farm  and  garden 
were  rapidly  increasing.  Insects  of  many  kinds 
swarm  upon  our  trees  and  vines.  Ants  are  in¬ 
creasingly  troublesome,  eating  up  young  plants, 
burrowing  in  the  finest  lawns,  in  the  footpaths 
of  the  garden,  and  throwing  up  unsightly  heaps 
among  the  choicest  flower-borders.  In  our 
fields,  weeds  are  spreading  in  a  formidable  man¬ 
ner.  The  white  daisy  makes  many  a  field  as 
white  in  June  as  in  Winter;  and  the  mustard- 
plant  makes  others  yellow  as  sulphur.  The 
Canada  thistle  is  running  unbridled  from  farm 
to  farm,  and  quack  grass  is  hard  after  it. 

What  shall  we  do  ?  These  weeds  exhaust 
the  soil,  and  they  make  tillage  very  laborious. 
Tliev  can  be  subdued,  if  we  only  set  about :  it 
with  a  will.  Much  has  been  said  about  cutting 
down  thistles  and  alders  and  dock,  in  a  certain 
month,  on  a  certain  day  of  the  month  and  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  moon’s  changes.  Little  reliance  can 
bo  put  on  such  rules.  If  rank-growing  plants 
are  cut  down  when  at  their  full  strength,  and  if 
the  cutting  is  followed  up  by  a  heavy  applica¬ 
tion  .of  salt,  either  the  brine,  or  the  close  brows¬ 
ing  of  cattle  in  search  of  the  salt,  may  weaken, 
and  at  length  kill  out  the  plants;  but  such  re¬ 
sults  will  be  the  exception,  not  the  general  rule. 
Grubbing ,  up  the  roots ,  is  the  only  sure  remedy. 

Speaker  No.  2.  In  my  view,  the  increase  of 
insects  is  owing  mainly  to  the  cutting  down  of 
our  forests  and  the  killing  of  the  birds.  Had  we 
more  forest  trees  about  us,  multitudes  of  insects 
would  find  homes  there,  instead  of  in  our  or¬ 
chards  and  gardens.  And  if  we  encouraged  the 
birds  to  dwell  about  us '  more  securely,  they 
would  help  keep  down  the  insects.  As  to  kill¬ 
ing  out  Canada  thistles  by  cutting  off  the  tops, 
1  don’t  believe  a  word  in  it.  I  have  more  faith 
in  the  old  saw  that,  to  make  sure  work  of  it,  they 
should  Jie  dug  up,  the  roots  dried  in  an  oven, 
smoked  in  a  pipe,  and  the  ashes  carefully  saved ! 
This  plant  increases  chiefly  by  an  under-ground 
root.  It  sends  down  a  perpendicular  root,  say 
a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  long,  which  then  turns 
off  at  a  right  angle,  and  runs  some  distance  hor¬ 
izontally.  From  this  horizontal  root  (which  is 
the  only  true  root,)  there  spring  up  new  plants 
at  every  few  inches.  Now,  the  only  sure  way  to 
kill  the  thistle,  is  to  dig  up  this  horizontal  root. 
To  cut  off  the  leaves,  or  to  pull  up  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  shoot,  does  not  answer  the  purpose. 

No.  3  said,  jocosely,  that  if  this  thistle  has 
spread  into  the  States  from  Canada,  it  is  plain 
that  it  has  strong  Southern  leanings. 

No.  4.  In  my  experience,  this  plant  and 
quack  grass  can  be  kept  in  check,  if  not  wholly 
exterminated.  The  grass  is  a  tough  customer, 
indeed.  I  once  dug  up  a  lot  of  the  roots,  laid 
them  on  an  old  stick  of  timber  to  dry,  but  in  a 
few  weeks,  found  that  they  had  penetrated  the 
spongy  wood,  and  looked  far  from  being  dis¬ 


couraged  !  When  a  field  has  become  infested 
with  these  weeds  or  daisies,  my  plan  is  to  put  it 
under  the  plow  and  harrow.  In  the  Spring,  be¬ 
fore  planting,  I  plow  and  harrow  twice,  gather 
up  the  roots  of  thistle  and  quack,  and  burn  them. 
Then  I  put  in  some  hoed  crop,  keep  the  cultiva¬ 
tor  and  hoe  moving  briskly  until  the  crop  com¬ 
pletely  shades  the  ground  :  after  this,  the  weeds 
will  not  grow  much.  After  the  crop  is  harvest¬ 
ed,  I  go  over  the  field  again,  with  plow  and  har¬ 
row  and  rake.  The  liorse-rake  answers  well  to 
gather  the  roots  into  heaps.  The  year  after  this, 
and  indeed  for  several  years,  the  weeds  in  that 
field  give  me  but  little  trouble. 

No.  5.  I  agree  with  the  last  speaker,  but 
would  add  that  wherever  these  pests  or  others  of 
the  family  appear,  they  must  never  be  allowed  to 
go  to  seed.  The  scythe  should  go  over  the  fields 
and  along  the  roadsides  at  least  twice  every 
Summer.  Nor  will  it  suffice  for  one  or  two 
farmers  to  do  this.  All  should  do  it,  or  the 
careful  will  suffer  from  the  ilying  seeds  of 
the  careless.  I  am  not  so  sure  that  thistles  can 
not  be  subdued  (say  in  the  garden,)  by  perse- 
veringly  cutting  off  the  tops,  if  they  are  cut  off 
with  the  hoe  or  spade  just  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  Like  every  other  plant,  they  will 
die  if  they  can’t  breathe ;  and  then-  leaves  are 
their  lungs.  [I  have  succeeded  pretty  well  in 
fighting  couch-grass  in  a  stiff  clay  soil,  by  using 
a  double  Michigan  plow,  and  turning  under  the 
roots  so  deep  as  to  smother  them.  And  when 
the  roots  rot,  they  make  a  capital  manure.  A 
neighbor  of  mine  smothers  his  quack,  and  plows 
up  his  thistles  once  a  month,  giving  them  no 
rest  above  ground  or  beneath  it,  and  they  die 
out  from  sheer  exhaustion.]  * 


Tim  Bunker  on  Running  Astern. 

“A  great  crop  of  corn  this,”  said  Patrick,  as 
he  threw  the  tenth  red  ear  over  the  heap  of 
stalks  from  which  he  was  husking. 

“  ’Taint  nothing  to  what  I’ve  seen  over  on  the 
Island  when  I  used  to  live  there,”  said  uncle 
Jotham  Sparrowgrass,  with  a  look  that  would 
have  annihilated  anybody  but  an  Irishman. 

“  An  how  much  d’ye  think  ye’ve  seen  over 
there,  old  fellow?”  asked  Pat.,  determined  to 
sift  matters  to  the  bottom. 

“  Eighty  bushels  to  the  acre  of  clean  shell 
corn,  and  nothing  used  but  fish  manure  neither.” 

“  An  sure  that  was  some  corn,  but  the  Squire 
will  have  a  hundred  as  sure  as  ye’r  born.  That 
is  the  tenth  red  ear,  and  we  have  not  been  husk¬ 
ing  an  hour  yet,  and  every  red  ear  marks  ten 
bushels,  they  say.” 

“Red  ears!  you  fool!”  exclaimed  uncle  Jo¬ 
tham,  the  corn  is  more  than  quarter  red  ears. 
There  won’t  be  seventy  bushels  to  the  acre  on 
any  part  of  the  Squire’s  farm  I  know.” 

“  You  must  go  over  to  neighbor  Frink’s  to 
see  corn,”  remarked  Seth  Twiggs,  drily,  as  he 
sat  on  his  milking  stool  at  the  end  of  the  heap, 
puffing  away  with  his  pipe,  while  his  hands 
were  busy  with  the  ears. 

“Now  Jake,  own  up,”  said  Tucker,  “and tell 
us  whether  the  crop  on  that  lot  was  ten  bushels 
and  three  pecks,  or  three  bushels  and  ten  pecks.” 

“  It  was  plump  twenty  bushels,  and  no  thanks 
to  you  either,”  said  Jake  indignantly.  “  It  is 
enuff  to  make  any  man  go  as  tarn  to  have  such  a 
hand  to  work  for  him  as  you  are.  The  weeds 
grew  faster  than  the  corn,  a  mighty  sight.” 

These  remarks  were  made  at  a  husking  bee  on 
my  barn  floor  a  few  evenings  back.  I  approve 
of  liuskings  if  they  are  rightly,  managed,  though 
they  probably  do  more  to  promote  good  neigh¬ 


borhood  than  they  do  to  help  on  .the  farmer’s 
work.  They  make  a  pleasant  gathering  of  old 
friends  and  neighbors,  and  sometimes  relieve  a 
man  in  a  pinch.  The  scene  was  a  good  deal  like 
that  in  Whittier’s  song  of  the  buskers : 

“  Swung  o’er  the  heaped-up  harvest 
From  pitchforks  in  the  mow, 

Shone  dimly  down  the  lanterns 
On  the  pleasant  scene  below ; 

The  growing  pile  of  husks  behind 
The  golden  ears  before, 

And  laughing  eyes  and  busy  hands, 

And  brown  cheeks  glimmering  o’er. 

Half  hidden  in  a  quiet  nook, 

Serene  of  look  and  heart, 

Talking  their  old  times  over, 

The  old  men  sat  apart ; 

While  up  and  down  the  unhusked  pile, 

Or  nestling  in  its  shade, 

At  hide-and-seek  with  laugh  and  shout, 

The  happy  children  played.” 

You  see  Whittier  is  an  old  fellow  down  in 
Massachusetts,  that  writes  songs,  and  once  in  a 
while  he  touches  up  the  farmers  as  well  as  the 
negroes.  I  suppose  it  is  because  he  thinks  they 
are  both  rather  sad  cases,  and  need  sympathy; 
Mrs.  Bunker  says  he  is  the  best  ballad  maker  in 
America,  and  I  believe  our  Sally  is  pretty  much 
the  same  way  of  thinking.  At  any  rate,  I  guess 
he  has  been  to  a  husking,  and  knows  pretty 
near  how  they  go  on.  The  old  folks  that  even¬ 
ing  had  the  barn  floor  pretty  much  to  them¬ 
selves,  the  young  ones  preferring  out-of-doors, 
where  they  had  a  plenty  of  moonshine  in  the 
heavens,  and  I  guess  some  below. 

Jake  Frink’s  corn  field  of  course  came  up  for 
discussion.  For  I  never  saw  men  at  a  husking 
but  they  wanted  one  more  butt,  than  they  found 
in  the  corn  heap.  It  was  certainly  the  poorest 
piece  of  corn  in  the  neighborhood,  and  if  there 
is  any  poorer  in  town,  I  have  not  seen  it.  It 
wasn’t  so  much  because  the  land  was  poor  natu¬ 
rally;  for  his  farm  joins  mine,  and  there  can’t  be 
a  great  deal  of  original  difference  in  the  soil. 
His  corn  field  and  inline  were  not  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  apart,  but  there  was  a  good  deal  more  than 
that  difference  in  the  yield.  Tucker  probably 
made  an  under-statement  in  putting  it  at  ten 
bushels  and  a  fraction,  but  there  could  not  have 
been  over  twenty  bushels,  and  one  third  of  that 
was  soft  corn.  It  was  hoed  only  once,  and  the 
crop  of  wild  mustard  and  wormwood  was  very 
generous.  Grass  was  so  plenty  that  Jake’s 
cows  found  the  best  pasture  upon  the  corn  field. 

“  What  is  gwine  to  be  the  price  of  mustard 
this  Fall  naber  Frink?”  inquired  Seth  Twiggs. 

“I  don’t  care,”  said  Jake,  “I  shant  have  any 
to  sell.  It  makes  tol’able  fodder.” 

“  You’ll  make  beef  on’t  I  suppose,”  remarked 
Tucker  very  gravely. 

“  How  much  profit  d’ye  spose  ye’ve  made  on 
that  crop,”  inquired  uncle  Jotham. 

“  Profit !”  exclaimed  Jake.  “  I  don’t  farm  for 
profit.  I’m  thankful  enuff  if  I  can  get  a  livin’. 
I’ve  allers  had  a  hard  time  on’t,  and  this  year 
have  run  astarn  a  little  more  than  common.” 

“And  where  do  you ’spose  the  leak  is,  in  your 
pocket ?”  I  inquired.  “Wall neow L can’t  tell,” 
said  Jake  scratching  his  head.  It  seems  as  if 
the  trouble  was  at  the  top  of  the  pocket  instead 
of  the  bottom,  and  I’ve  been  allers  siferin’ to  find 
out  why  money  didn’t  git  into  my  pocket.  Mine 
allers  gits  eout  afore  it  gits  in,  so  that  the  most 
of  the  time  I  don’t  have  nothin’.  I’ve  allers  beii 
runnin’  astarn  since  I  begun  to  farm  it,  and  I 
don’t  know  what  the  matter  is.”  J)  ' 

Jake’s  puzzle  is  that  of  a  good  many  others, 
though  few,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  are  quite  so  bad 
off  as  he  is.  They  do  not  make  ahy  headway, 
but  are  rather  getting  in  debt  every  year.  Many 
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have  to  sell  out  aud  change  their  business,  or 
emigrate  to  the  west,  where  the  land  has  not 
been  so  long  abused  as  it  has  in  the  older  States. 
There  is  some  thing  in  Jake’s  insinuation  that 
bad  help  is  the  cause  of  bad  crops.  This  is  apt 
to  be  the  case  where  the  employer  is  not  in  the 
field  himself  with  his  hands  for  a  large  part  of 
the  time.  I  have  never  yet  seen  a  farm  that 
would  thrive  without  the  constant  oversight  of 
the  owner.  Farming  necessarily  confines  a  man 
at  home  as  closely  as  any  other  business.  There 
are  occasions  of  loss  every  day  in  seed  time  and 
harvest,  if  lie  is  away  from  home.  But  Jake’s 
trouble  is  not  here,  for  he  does  not  hire  much 
help  of  any  kind,  and  what  he  does  hire  is  a 
fair  average  of  farm  help. 

One  thing  that  makes  him  run  astern  is  the 
want  of  all  system  in  making  manure.  He  does 
not  feel  that  this  is  an  essential  part  of  a  farm¬ 
er’s  business.  He  does  not  make  one  load  where 
he  has  the  material  to  make  ten.  An  empty 
barn-yard  makes  a  barren  corn  field.  This  makes 
a  man  discouraged,  aud  he  does  nothing  prompt¬ 
ly  and  with  a  will.  He  runs  astern  in  every 
crop  through  the  season,  and  in  his  pecuniary 
affairs  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

But  this  is  not  all  the  trouble  with  my  neigh¬ 
bor.  Jake  is  not  what  he  ought  to  be  morally, 
and  this  perhaps  lies  at  the  bottom  of  his  poor 
farming,  as  is  the  case  with  a  multitude  of  oth¬ 
ers.  It  takes  something  more  than  a  strong 
body  and  a  sound  mind  to  make  a  successful 
tiller  of  the  soil.  Manhood  .  is  as  much  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  prosperity  in  this  as  in  any  other  call¬ 
ing.  If  a  man  goes  to  the  village  and  haunts 
taverns,  nothing  will  save  his  business  from  dis¬ 
aster.  He  will  make  foolish  bargains,  sell  what 
he  ought  to  keep,  and  buy  what  he  does  not 
Avant.  If  he  is  tricky  in  his  business  dealings, 
he  will  soon  lose  the  confidence  of  his  fellow 
men,  and  the  market  for  his  produce.  Tem¬ 
perance  and  integrity  are  about  the  best  stock 
a  man  can  keep  on  the  farm,  and  with  these,  I 
have  rarely  known  a  farmer  to  run  astern. 

Hookertown,  j  Yours  to  command, 

No'j.  lath,  1862.  (  Timothy  Bunker,  Esq. 

Notes  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  E.  K.  Woodbury  sends  the  following 
items  to  the  American  Agriculturist :  The  place 
from  which  I  write  (La  Porte),  lies  at  the 
foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  about  lat¬ 
itude  40°  30',  where  a  small,  clear,  rapid 
stream  called  Cache  la  Poudre  creek  issues  from 
the  mountains.  At  this  point  the  Cherokee 
trail,  to  which  the  overland  mail  route  has  re¬ 
cently  been  changed  from  the  South  Pass,  leaves 
the  plains  for  scenery  as  famous  for  variety  as 
is  that  of  the  plains  for  monotony. 

But  little  of  the  land  in  this  region  is  adapted 
to  agriculture,  and  this  requires  irrigation,  for 
Which  the  rapid  current  of  the  streams  furnish 
excellent  facilities.  Still  we  begin  to  produce 
fair  crops  of  cereals,  while  all  sorts  of  root  and 
vine  crops  thrive  most  luxuriantly.  What  tame 
fruit  will  do  we  can  not  yet  tell,  but  we  have 
delicious  wild  strawberries,  raspberries  and 
gooseberries,  currants,  plums  and  cherries,  and 
tAVO  kinds  of  cactus  that  yield  palatable  fruit  as 
Well  as  beautiful  flowers.  We  are  not  backward 
in  efforts  to  supply  ourselves  Avith  apples,  peach¬ 
es,  and  grapes,  and  in  regard  to  the  first  and 
last,  we  feel  quite  confident  of  success,  less  so 
in  regard  to  apples,  though  all  three  (planted  and 
set  out  this  Spring)  look  promising.  There  is 
one  item  on  which  we  shall  eclipse  you  utterly. 
A  Yankee  or  a  Kentucky  grazier  who  should 
look  at  his  beautiful  pastures,  every  inch  cover¬ 


ed  with  luxuriant  verdure,  would  laugh  at  our 
sandy  plains,  not  half  covered  with  grass,  and 
the  little  there  is,  so  short  as  hardly  to  give  a 
hold  to  bite  it  by ;  but  he  Avould  be  wrong  after 
all.  Within  five  years,  unless  the  home  demand 
uses  all  our  beef,  Colorado  Avill  sell  cattle  in 
Gotham.  From  this  stream,  and  I  don’t  know 
how  much  further  north,  doAvn  to,  or  rather  up 
(South)  to  the  Arkansas,  the  foot-hills  of  these 
Rocky  Mountains  and  the  adjacent  plains,  prob¬ 
ably  furnish  the  be6t  pasturage  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent.  Even  in  this  latitude  cattle  do  not  re¬ 
quire  feeding  more  than  three  weeks  during  the 
year,  and  a  majority  of  the  cattle  and  ponies 
that  are  not  Avorked,  do  not  get  a  bite  of  hay  or 
grain  during  the  year.  E.  K.  Woodbuhy. 


Agriculture  of  the  Aborigines. 

Little  can  be  said  of  it,  for  it  did  not  amount 
to  much.  Their  principal  crop  was  corn,  called 
by  them  meachin.  It  was  of  several  sorts,  red, 
white,  yellow,  blue,  black,  speckled,  etc.,  though 
the  white  and  yelloAv  were  the  most  common. 
At  the  far  north,  they  had  a  kind  that  they 
called  mohausk's  corn,  which,  though  planted  in 
J une,  ripened  before  frost.  When  the  natives 
had  occupied  a  piece  of  ground  for  several  years, 
they  manured  it,  using  at  planting,  three  fishes 
to  the  hill.  The  favorite  fish  for  this  purpose 
was  a  kind  called  aloofes.  The  early  white  in¬ 
habitants  of  New-England  followed  the  exam¬ 
ple,  and  found  it  to  their  benefit. 

After  the  whites  came  to  this  country,  the  In¬ 
dians  (the  Indian  women ,  be  it  known,)  began  to 
plant  pumpkins,  squashes,  beaus  and  turnips. 
Not  very  wisely,  they  used  the  hills  of  corn  for 
bean-poles.  Of  the  dried  cornstalks,  they  made 
fodder  in  Winter  :  they  also  wove  the  husks  into 
mats  and  baskets.  Pop-corn  was  a  favorite  dish 
with  them ;  the  popping  being  done  in  hot  ashes. 
Some  of  the  com  thus  roasted  was  eaten  as 
Yankees  eat  ft;  much  of  it  was  pounded  fine  in 
stone  mortars,  and  then  made  into  pudding  or 
bread.  They  also  raised  “  sweet  corn,”  which 
they  ate  as  Ave  do;  they  likewise  boiled  and 
dried  and  stored  away  a  good  deal  in  bags  for 
Winter  use.  They,  however,  depended  very 
much  on  the  husbandry  of  their  boAvs,  traps, 
and  fishing-rods. 


Keep  away  from  New- York. 

A  young  man  writes  to  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  from  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.,  as  follows :  “I 
have  a  few  hundred  dollars  with  Avhich  I  am 
thinking  of  starting  some  business  in  NeAV-York 
City.  A  friend  advises  me  to  stay  on  my  father’s 
farm,  and  go  into  the  business  of  raising  poul¬ 
try  for  market ;  which  do  you  advise  ?”  .  Simi¬ 
lar  inquiries  are  addressed  to  the  Editor,  almost 
weekly,  from  all  parts  of  the  Union.  To  all 
such  we  give  the  general  answer :  By  all  means 
keep  away  from  this  or  any  large  city.  Bet¬ 
ter  raise  poultry,  pigs,  pears,  or  any  other  pro¬ 
duce,  that  would  afford  even  a  moderate  income, 
than  swell  the  number  of  anxious,  careworn, 
and  in  most  cases  disappointed  men  who  are 
struggling  agahist  the  tide  of  competition  which 
makes  success  in  a  large  city  the  rare  excep¬ 
tion.  Not  more  than  one  out  of  every  hundred 
engaged  in  business  here,  grows  rich ;  while  at 
least  eighty  die  poor.  A  larger  number  grow 
rich  by  farming,  and  not  twenty,  probably  not 
ten,  per  cent,  of  those  engaged  in  agricultu¬ 
ral  pursuits  are  ever  reduced  to  poverty.  This 
is  the  money  view  of  the  case.  Moral  statistics 
would  sIxoav  .a  yet  more  fearful  risk  to  be  en¬ 


countered  by  changing  a  country  for  a  city  resi¬ 
dence.  We  consider  the  chances  of  “  doing  bet¬ 
ter  ”  by  removal  to  the  city  about  equal  to  the 
chances  of  safety  in  springing  upon  a  locomo¬ 
tive  in  full  motion:  oue  man  in  a  thousand 
may  do  it  unharmed  and  be  carried  SAvil’tly 
to  the  end  of  the  route ;  the  multitude  would 
be  quickly  crushed.  Sane  men  Avould  choose 
the  safer  way  of  jogging  over  the  ordinary 
highway  with  a  steady  team,  or  on  foot. 


Rustic  Work,  in  Fine  Country  Seats. 

Every  one  knows  that  it  is  very  pleasant  to 
meet  with  rustic  arbors,  seats  and  grottos  in 
the  retired  parts  of  fine  country  places.  Has 
any  one  ever  stopped  to  consider  why  we  enjoy 
such  scenes  ?  A  traveler,  in  his  description  of 
the  elegant  grounds  of  Woburn  Abbey,  hits 
very  near  it.  He  says :  “  There  are  a  number 
of  ornamental  cottages  scattered  around  the 
margin  of  Woburn  Park,  of  much  exterior  taste, 
and  adorned  by  rustic  work  of  various  kinds. 
In  some  of  them  is  an  apartment  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  small  parties  from  the  Abbey,  who  wish 
to  amuse  themselves  by  allusions  to  primitive 
simplicity ;  for  it  is  one  of  the  enjoyments  of 
those  who  are  habituated  to  live  in  a  style  of 
high  art  and  refinement,  to  take  occasional 
refuge  in  the  contrast  ‘produced  by  comparative  art¬ 
lessness  and  simplicity."  That  is  it— the  love  of 
contrast. 


Farmers  Produce  Wealth. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  underrate  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  other  callings,  but  in  the  actual  produc¬ 
tion  of  commodities,  the  farmer  confessedly 
ranks  highest.  He  comes  the  nearest  to  being 
a  creator  of  Avealth. 

Compare,  for  a  moment,  the  nature  and  re¬ 
sults  of  other  pursuits  with  those  of  the  husband¬ 
man.  Take  the  manufacturer.  He  does  but 
change  the  form  of  materials  already  produced 
to  his  hand.  He  adds,  indeed,  to  their  utility,  or 
beauty  or  convenience,'  and  in  so  doing  is  a  pub¬ 
lic  benefactor,  but  lie  is  less  a  creator  of  values 
than  the  farmer.  The  miner  does  but  bring  up 
the  crude  ores  already  lying  in  the  boAvels  of  the 
earth ;  he  does  not  create  iron,  lead,  gold  and 
silver.  Yet  let  him  receive  his'  just  reward. 
The  man  of  commerce  produces  nothing,  adds 
nothing  to  the  world’s  wealth  that  did  not  exist 
before.  He  is  simply  a  medium  for  the  exchange 
of  commodities.  The  commerce  may  be  be¬ 
tween  individuals  or  nations,  yet  the  result  is 
the  same ;  it  is  only  a  barter  of  equivalents— 
an  exchange  of  six  for  half  a  dozen. 

Something  more  than  this  can  be  affirmed  of 
agriculture.  It  positively  adds  Something  to  the 
stock  of  commodities.  The  crops  gathered  from 
a  thousand  hills  were  not  here  last  Spring ;  the 
nation  is  positively  richer  by  so  much.  Or  rath¬ 
er,  what  remains  over,  after  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  is  taken  out,  is  so  much  added  to  the  com¬ 
mon  stock  of  wealth.  Yet,  let  not  the  farmer 
put  on  any  unseemly  airs.  He  could  accom¬ 
plish  little  without  the  aid  and  sympathy  of 
other  callings,  and  his  products  would  be  of  lit¬ 
tle  value  Avithout  them.  The  eye  can  not  say  to 
the  hand,  I  have  ho  need  of  thee.  Each  frater¬ 
nity  of  laborers  is  the  friend  and  patron  of  the 
other ;  their  interests  are  common.  Let  them 
hold  each  other  in  high  esteem. 


People  usually  consider  two  hands  enough 
for  all  purposes,  but  we  recently  saw  a  man  on 
Nassau  street,  who  had  got  a  little  behind  hand. 
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PROFITABLE  WORK  FOR  WINTER. 


Gather  a  Supply  of  Fuel  Early. 

The  above  scene  will  be  realized  on  thousands 
of  well  regulated  farms,  at  the  first  fall  of 
snow  sufficient  for  good  sledding.  The  early- 
gathering  of  a  supply  of  fuel  for  the  year  has  so 
many  advantages,  that  to  neglect  it  indi¬ 
cates  bad  management.  If  left  until  late  in  the 
Winter,  much  fuel  that  might  be  turned  to 
good  account  may  be  buried  under  the  snow, 
and  accumulating  drifts  often  make  the  woods 
almost  inaccessible,  or  greatly  increase  the  labor 
of  collecting  and  hauling.  By  having  a  large 
supply  of  fuel  at  the  door  early  in  the  season, 
profitable  work  is  provided  for  many  stormy 
clays,  in  cutting  and  piling  it  under  cover,  which 
might  otherwise  be  unemployed  or  wasted  at 
the  store  or  tavern.  One  of  the  secrets  of  suc¬ 
cessful  farming  is  to  so  arrange  the  work  that 
no  hour  .need  be  without  its  task;  another  is 
that  no  operation  shall  be  allowed  to  encroach 
on  the  time  needed  for  something  else.  Both 
these  points  are  gained  by  preparing  the  year’s 
firewood  early  in  the  season.  As  we  •  stated  in 
the  Agriculturist  Calendar  for  November,  it  takes 
the  heat  of  almost  one  half  of  green  or  soggy 
wood  to  burn  the  other  half.  Water,  in  chang¬ 
ing  to  vapor,  absorbs  and  conceals  a  thousand 
degrees  of  heat.  A  cord  of  charcoal  gives  out 
more  heat  in  burning,  than  a  cord  of  wood.  A 
cord  of  thoroughly  dried  wood  loses  a  thousand 
times  less  heat  in  the  smoky  vapor,  than  if  burn¬ 
ed  when  green.  Therefore,  get  the  Winter’s 
fuel  to  drying  out,  under  cover,  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible.  It  will  save  fuel,  time,  vexation,  and 
health,  and  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  housewife. 

In  most  of  the  settled  sections  of  our  country, 
forests  have  been  so  reduced  in  extent,  that  it 
is  an  object  to  preserve  and  encourage  their 
growth.  In  many  places  it  is  a  question  wor¬ 
thy  of  consideration  whether  it  will  not  be  more 


profitable  to  substitute  coal  for  wood,  and  allow 
the  forests  to  grow.  Young  trees  increase  rap¬ 
idly  in.  size,  without  any  care,  and  the  year’s 
growth  on  an  acre  will  usually  pay  a  large  .per¬ 
centage.  At  any  rate,  a  little  management  will 
aid  in  economizing  the  limited  supply.  By 
cutting  out  only  full  grown  trees,  or  those  par¬ 
tially  decayed,  and  thus  making  room  for  those 
of  thrifty  growth,  the  year’s  fuel  may  often  be 
subtracted  with  positive  advantage  to  the  forest. 


The  Arboretum  at  Chatsworth. 


A  contributor  to_  the  American  Agricullwist 
writes :  Few  readers  need  be  told  that  an  arbo¬ 
retum  is  a  collection,  into  one  place,  of  a  large 
number  of  trees  of  different  orders,  species,  and 
varieties,  and  arranged,  more  or  less,  in  a  scien¬ 
tific  manner.  They  may  indeed  be  distributed 
on  px-inciples  of  taste,  rather  than  of  obvious 
science. '  This  has  been  undertaken  in  several 
small  collections  in  this  country,  as  likewise  in 
the  fine  arboretum  at  Chiswick,  England.  And 
this  plan  is  one  that  we  should  like  to  see  fol¬ 
lowed  in  planting  the  grounds  of  our  Colleges, 
and  other  large  institutions.  If  no  duplicates 
of  either  trees  or  shrubs  are  employed,  a  large 
variety  can  be  got  into  a  few  acres.  W e 
have  been  shown  a  plan  for  embellishing  a  pri¬ 
vate  country-place,  of  only  about  an  acre  in  ex¬ 
tent,  drawn  up  by  a  scientific  landscape  garden¬ 
er,  in  which  upwards  of  one  hundred  species  of 
trees  and  shrubs  were  noted  down  for  planting. 
Such  a  mode  of  adorning  a  country  home, 
must  give  it  a  peculiar  interest.  ■  x 

But  for  large  grounds,  as  from  five  to  twenty 
acres,  the  first-named  plan  is  doubtless  best :  cer¬ 
tainly,  it  is  the  most  scientific.  And  if  the  work 
is  well  done,  it  can  be  made  to  furnish  at  once 
an  arboretum  and  a  delightful  pleasure  ground. 


The  famous  arboretum  at  Chatsworth,  England, 
is  of  this  sort.  It  embraces,  we  believe,  some 
forty  or  more  acres,  and  contains  upwards  of 
two  thousand  species  and  varieties  of  trees. 
The  trees,  shrubs  and  plants  are  set' along  the 
margin  or  within  near  view  of  a  carriage  road 
winch  winds  through  the  premises.  They  are 
all  set  far  enough  asunder  to  allow  of  their  full 
development,  and  to  admit  of  the  subsequent 
introduction  of  other  newly  discovered  species 
or  varieties.  They  are  classified  in  families; 
and  it  is  very  interesting  to  study  out  the  rela¬ 
tionship,  where  the  external  resemblance  is  often 
very  slight.  The  road  which  rambles  through 
so  many  trees  is  about  a  mile  long.  The  name 
•of  every  tree  and  plant  is  marked  on  a  wooden 
label,  and  the  letters  are  so  large  and  distinctly 
painted,  as  to  be  read  at  ten  yards’  distance. 
Each  tree  is  marked  with  its  scientific  name, 
its  common  English  name,  its  native  country, 
the  year  of  its  introduction,  and  the'  bight 
which  it  attains  at  maturity. 

All  these  trees  and  shrubs,  it  should  be  re¬ 
membered,  are  those  only  which  are  hardy  in 
Great  Britain ;  of  course,  then,  many  interesting- 
species  have  to  be  left  out.  It  is  an  interesting 
fact  that  this  vast  collection  of  rare  vegetation 
has  net  cost  the  owner  of  the  property,  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  a  sixpence.  The  ground 
has  been  prepared,  the  trees  bought,  and  all 
other  expenses  paid  from  the  proceeds  of  the 
timber  trees  with  which  the  domain  was  origi¬ 
nally  covered,  and  which  were  removed  and 
sold  only  just  as  fast  as  the  room  was  wanted 
for  planting.  This  fact  indicates  either  that  this 
timber  was  of  remarkable  quality,  or  that  the 
price  of  timber  is  vastly  higher  around  Chats¬ 
worth  than  any  where  in  our  own  country. 

As  this  public  ground  is  centrally  situated,  and 
is  generously  thrown  open  to  all  visitors,  its 
influence  must  be  salutary  and  wide-spread. 
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Many  a  person  receives  liere  tlie  first  germs  of  a 
taste  for  rural  pursuits.  Many  a  person  is  sur¬ 
prised  to  learn  of  tlie  wide  variety  of  trees  and 
plants  which  have  been  brought  into  cultiva- 
,  lion.  It  is  said  that  the  day  seldom  passes  when 
botanists,  or  amateurs,  or  nurserymen  may  not 
be  seen  here,  examining  the  trees  and  making 
notes  in  their  memorandum-books,  for  use  else¬ 
where.  As  Mr.  Downing  said,  when  visiting  it, 
in  1850,  “  The  most  perfect  novice  in  trees  can 
thus,  by  walking  round  the  arboretum,  obtain 
in  a  short  time  much  knowledge  of  the  hardy 
Sylva ;  while  the  arboriculturist  can  solve  many 
a  knotty  point,  by  looking  at  the  trees  and 
plants,  which  no  amount  of  study,  without  the 
living  specimen,  would  settle.” 

We  are  happy  to  know  that  some  of  our 
leading  nurserymen,  in  this  country,  are  estab¬ 
lishing  arboretums  of  considerable  extent,  where 
the  purchaser  can  see  trees  and  shrubs  in  their 
maturity  and  perfection.  And  some  of  our  lit¬ 
erary  institutions  and  country-residences  are  be¬ 
ing  embellished  in  the  same  way.  A  good  idea. 

i'or  the  American  Agriculturist. 

Secure  the  Best  Varieties  of  Apples. 

Farmers  and  orcliardists  who  have  more  ap¬ 
ple  trees  than  is  necessary  to  supply  their  fami¬ 
lies  with  an  abundance  the  year  round,  will  do 
well  to  change  the  varieties  of  the  surplus  trees 
by  grafting,  to  Sweet  Bough,  Golden  Sweet,  Jer¬ 
sey  Sweet  and  Tallman  Sweet  for  stock,  and  to 
none  but  the  very  best  long  keeping  varieties 
for  market.  When  there  is  an  abundant  crop  as 
at  present,  the  Fall  and  early  Winter  market  is 
seldom  remunerative*  but  long  keepers  like  the 
Northern  Spy,  Esopus  Spitzenberg,  Roxbury 
Russet  and  Baldwin,  will  always  pay  if  proper¬ 
ly  managed  and  kept  for  late  Spring  market, 
especially  the  Spy  and  Russet.  The  Northern 
Spy  is  a  large,  handsome,  showy  apple,  of  good 
quality,  a  very  long  keeper,  and  retains  its  fresh¬ 
ness  longer  and  commands  a  higher  price  than 
any  other  apple  of  its  season.  It  is  not  generally 
known  and  appreciated,  or  it  would  be  more 
generally  cultivated  both  for  family  use  and 
market.  Some  parties  have  charged  it  with 
being  a  shy  bearer,  but  this  is  an  error,  and  re¬ 
sults  from  the  fact  that  being  a  thrifty,  vigorous 
grower  while  young,  it  does  not  come  into  full 
bearing  as  early  as  some  varieties  which  are  mod¬ 
erate  or  slow  growers  while  young.  Any  man 
who  plants  an  orchard  of  this  variety  and  trains 
(prunes)  and  cultivates  according  to  its  peculiar 
habits,  can  make  no  better  investment,  and  nei¬ 
ther  himself  nor  his  posterity  will  ever  regret 
this  choice.  It  is  a  sound,  healthy,  long  lived 
tree,  uniform  in  size  and  form,  and  the  hand¬ 
somest  tree  grown. 

On  account  of  its  rigid,  compact  and  uniform¬ 
ly  upright  habits  it  may  be  planted  25  feet 
apart  where  those  of  larger  growth  and  spread¬ 
ing  habits,  like  the  Swaar,  Baldwin  and  Fall 
Pippin,  planted  on  the  same  soil,  would  require 
at  least  30  feet  distance  apart.  Furthermore,  the 
Spy  should  be  grown  in  the  nursery  with  very 
low  heads,  commencing  with  two  to  four  branch¬ 
es  not  more  than  2k  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
those  branches  cut  back  to  one  foot,  and  the 
branches  of  the  next  season’s  growth  to  12  or  15 
inches,  and  so  on,  keeping  the  center  open  to 
form  as  broad  a  head  as  possible.  This  mode 
of  training  will  improve  the  natural  upright 
form  of  the  head  and  also  hasten  its  bearing. 

Another  fact  which  highly  recommends  the 
Spy  is,  that  it  blossoms  two  weeks  later  than 
others,  which  would  often  save  the  fruit  from 


destruction  by  late  frosts  like  that  of  the 
Spring  of  1859,  and  this  peculiarity  makes  this 
adapted  to  northern  localities  where  Spring 
frosts  are  late  and  severe, 'as  in  a  portion  of 
New-England,  Canada,  St.  Johns,  and  New- 
Brunswick.  Pomologist. 


Business  Hints  to  Nurserymen. 


Let.us  say  that,  in  what  follows,  we  are  hot  so¬ 
liciting  advertisements  for  this  or  any  other 
journal.  We  can  not  afford  to  do  much  adver¬ 
tising:  paper  is  too  costly;  postage  would  be 
doubled  if  we  added  a  single  page  more ;  and,  as 
a  rule,  a  page  of  good  reading  matter  set  before 
at  least  two  hundred  thousand  readers  (not  all 
subscribers,  of  course,)'  in  the  end  pays  better 
than  even  our  high  prices  for  advertisements." 

'  First  then,  we  say,  that  large  advertising,  ju¬ 
diciously  done,  by  good  reliable  nurserymen,  is 
a  paying  operation.  It  costs  little  more  to  pro¬ 
vide  and  sell  $13,000  worth  of  trees  and  plants 
than  it  does  for  $10,000  worth  in  a  year.  The 
same  organized  force  of  men,  the  same  machine¬ 
ry,  etc.,  is  required  in  one  case  as  in  the  other. 
As  with  newspapers,  so  with  nurseries,  the  cost 
of  offices,  making  out  catalogues,  and  keeping- 
up  a  working  force,  is  almost  as  heavy  for  a 
small  business  well  done,  as  for  a  large  one,  and 
the  largest  profits  are  on  the  last  sales.  A  few 
hundred  dollars  in  advertising  will  pretty  sure¬ 
ly  bring  the  increased  trade. 

Second.  In  making  out  catalogues,  advertise¬ 
ments,  hand-bills,  etc.,'  it  is  best  to  be  explicit. 
Tell  just  what  is  for  sale,  the  kind  and  character 
of  trees  and  plants,  the  price  of  each ;  what  is 
to  be  charged  for  packing— in  short,  answer  just 
such  questions  as  are  likely  to  be  asked  in  a  per¬ 
sonal  conversation.  A  m'an  is  much  more  like¬ 
ly  to  buy,  and  to  want  to  buy  a  thing,  if  he 
knows  just  what  and  how  he  can  buy,  than  if 
the  particulars  are  left  in  uncertainty,  and  he  is 
in  doubt  about  the  “  extras.” 

Third.  The  best  season  for  advertising  most 
largely  is,  we  think,  in  Winter.  People  then 
have  time  to  read,  to  plan,  and  select  what  they 
desire.  A  man  will  be  much  more  likely  to  de¬ 
cide  upon  setting  out  an  orchard,  or  ornamental 
trees,  while  he  has  leisure  to  look  over  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  calculate  the  advantages,  than  when 
spring  work  i3  beginning  to  drive  him  up.  Ten 
to  one  he  will  then  put  off  tree-planting  to  a 
more  convenient  season.  Suppose  that  all  the 
trees  to  be  purchased  next  Spring  were  selected 
and  ordered  in  January  and  February,  with  all 
the  preliminary  correspondence  completed  be¬ 
fore  April.  The  purchasers  would  then  be  on 
the  look  out  for  manure,  for  the  preparation  of 
the  ground,  and  be  much  more  likely  to  make 
the  trees  live  and  thrive — to  the  credit  of  the 
seller.  On  the  other  hand,  the  nurseryman 
would  have  his  plans  all  laid,  and  be  able  to 
have  the  trees  taken  up  at  the  right  time, 
packed  in  good  order,  and  not  hurriedly  and  im¬ 
perfectly;  his  work  would  be  done  more  profit¬ 
ably  and  more  satisfactorily  all  round.  As  it 
now  is,  late  in  the  Spring  the  nurseryman  ad- 

*  We  say  high  prices,  because  some  think  our  charges 
high,  though  in  reality  $1.50  a  line  would  be  cheaper  than 
10  cents  a  line  in  the  average  of  journals  of  a  similar 
class.  The' true  method  of  estimating  advertisements  is : 
first,  the  price  per  line  ,  for  each  100  or  1000  readers 
reached;  second,  the  characteiyof  the  readers ;  third,  the 
smallness  of  the  pages  and  their  moderate  limit  and  num¬ 
ber,  and  the  consequent  likelihood  of  any  advertisement 
being  seen ;  and  fourth,  the  select  character  of  the  ad¬ 
vertisements.  On  these  points  we  leave  the  Agriculturist 
advertising  pages  to  speak  for  themselves,  with  the  single 
remark  that  we  reject  a  far  larger  number  of  advertise¬ 
ments  than  we  admit. 


vertises,  people  get  up  a  furore  for  trees,  their 
orders  are  rushed  in,  the  sellers  run  short  on 
particular  sorts,  and  have  not  time  to  correspond 
with  those  ordering ;  the  arrival  of  large  orders 
at  once  creates  confusion  and  hurry ;  trees,  are 
hurriedly  packed  and  sent  off  ;  the  buyers  plant 
them  hurriedly  without  due  care,  and  the  re¬ 
sults  are — well  known.  We  esteem  the  honest, 
intelligent  nurseryman,  who  sets  forth  an  at¬ 
tractive  display  of  really  good  trees,  and  induces 
people  to  buy  them,  as  a  benefactor  to  the  coun¬ 
try,  for  there  are  not  a  tithe  of  the  fruit  and 
ornamental  trees  in  the  country  that  there  ought 
to  be,  for  the  profit  and  pleasure  of  the  people 
at  large.  The  past  season  was’  an  ;  exception ; 
the  product  of  fruit  was  greater  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,  and  greater  by  far  than  we. can  expect  as  a 
rule ;  yet,  except  in  a  few  favored  localities,  not 
half  of  the  people  have  been  supplied  with  an 
abundance  of  good  fruit  during  the  present  year. 

One  hint  more.  Nurserymen  are  generally 
too  ambitious  to  get  large  catalogues,  embracing- 
the  greatest  possible  variety  of  every  kind  of 
fruit.  They  must  offer  two  or  three  hundred 
varieties  of  apples  and  pears,  and  a  proportion¬ 
ally  large  variety  of  other  fruits.  It  is  all  very 
well  for  two  or  three  great  central  establish¬ 
ments  to  have  and  offer  about  every  thing 
grown;  but  there  are  in  reality  only  a  few  kinds 
of  the  different  fruits  that  are  worth  buying.  If 
we  were  about  starting  a  nursery  in  any  locality, 
looking  to  our  own  profit,  and  the  interests  of 
our  customers  as  well,  we  would  carefully  as¬ 
certain  what  were  a  few  of  the  lest  apples, 
pears,  peaches,  plums,  etc.,  for  the  localities 
where  we  looked  for  trade,  and  push  these  into 
the  market.  To  induce  a  man  to  purchase  an 
assortment  of  thirty  or  forty  kinds  of  apples, 
for  example,  -might  tickle  his  fancy,  and  our  own 
pocket,  but  it  would  neither  be  to  his  benefit, 
nor  to  our  lasting  credit. 

Finally ,  no  man  should  touch  the  nursery 
business,  unless  he  have  experience  and  obser¬ 
vation  among  trees;  nor  unless  he  intend  to 
make  it  a  permanent  business,  so  that  he  will 
feel  it  to  be  his  interest  to  acquire  and,  sustain  a 
credit  for  strict  honesty.  The  meanest  of  all 
cheating  is  that  in  which  a  man  palms  off  a  poor 
or  untrue  fruit  tree  for  the  sake  of  a  shilling 
profit,  involving  the  buyer  in  loss  of  purchase 
money,  loss  of  time  and  care,  and  loss  of  inter¬ 
est,  when  after  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  years 
of  expectation,  he  finds  that  he  has  been  the 
victim  of  deception. 


A  Common  Mistake  in  Planting. 

One  of  the  greatest  and  commonest  errors  in 
tree-planting,  is  that  of  setting  out  large  trees 
and  many  of  them,  in  small  inclosures.  The  ru¬ 
ral  improver  thinks  that  he  wants  a  great  vari¬ 
ety  of  trees,  such  as  he  has  seen  on  Mr.  Smith’s 
place,  and  at  Judge  Jones’  great  establishment. 
So  he  adds  tree  to  tree,  year  after  year.  While 
they  are  small,  they  look  pretty,  and  all  goes  on 
well.  But  ere  long,  they  spread  out  their  limbs 
on  every  side,  until  they  meet  and  overlap  each 
other,  making  a  complete  forest  jungle.  None 
of  them  can  become  well-formed  trees ;  they 
grow  up  spindling,  or  lop-sided,  and  give  little 
real  satisfaction.  And  besides,  what  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  of  the  grass  under  such  overhanging 
boughs  and  such  a  mass  of  tree-roots  ?  And 
what  of  shrubs  and  plants?  Where,  too,  are 
the  views  of  the  street,  or  of  the  surrounding 
country?  Everyway,  the  practice  is  a  bad  one. 

Here  let  a  remedy  be  suggested :  Set  out  but 
few  trees.  Plant  the  largest  along  the  bounda- 
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ries,-  and  the  smaller  around  the  dwelling.  Set 
them  so  as  to  preserve  views  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  at  the  best  out-looks.  Calculate  for  tlieir 
growth  many  years  ahead,  and  plant  according¬ 
ly.  Many  persons  plant  a  large  number  of  trees 
in  their  grounds,  intending,  at  some  future  day, 
when  the  trees  become  crowded,  to  thin  them 
out.  But  very  few  persons  have  resolution 
enough  to  cut  down  a  tree  which  has  become 
large  and  thrifty,  especially  if  it  was  planted 
by  themselves.  Multitudes  of  persons  annually 
impose  on  themselves,  and  multitudes  of  places 
are  annually  ruined  in  this  way. 

It  is  safer,  perhaps,  for  amateurs  who  make 
trees  their  habitual  study,  to  have  a  large  vari¬ 
ety  of  trees,  and  of  all  sizes.  They  will  take 
care  of  them ;  and  when  one  interferes  with  the 
healthy  growth  of  another,  it  will  be  removed. 
But  for  most  persons,  the  better  way  is  to 
select  a  few  hardy,  free-growing  trees,  set  them 
at  wide  distances  apart— say  at  least  thirty  to 
forty  feet— and  let  them  grow  at  their  leisure. 
The  effect  will  be  good,  and  increasingly  pleas¬ 
ant  for  a  life-time. 


Trees  Against  Flowers— A  Debate. 

( Overheard  and  Reported  for  the  American  Agriculturist.) 

John— Well,  Mary,  what  do  you  think  of  flow¬ 
ers,  this  cold  day  ?  I  reckon  your  posy-beds 
are  done  with  for  this  season. 

Mary— No,  indeed.  I  have  a  fine  collection  of 
them  here  on  tlie  phint-stand.  Flowers  are  not 
confined  to  the  Summer  season.  See!  I  have 
chrysanthemums,  geraniums,  fuchsias,  helio¬ 
tropes,  petunias,  etc.,  making  this  southern  win¬ 
dow  all  a-glow. 

John — Yes,  that’s  better  than .  nothing.  But 
look  out  of  doors.  Where  are  the  ten  thousand 
summer  flowers  which  filled  the  garden,  and 
bloomed  on  hill  arid  dale?  All  dead,  or  frozen 
stiff  and  buried  up  with  snow.  But  my  favor¬ 
ites,  the  trees,  are  still  alive  and  doing  well. 
The  deciduous  trees  have  cast  tlieir  leaves, 
but  their  limbs  and  feathery  spray  are  still  beau¬ 
tiful;  and  the  evergreens  have  undying  charms. 

Mary—  I  can’t  bear  to  hear  you  disparage  my 
pets. '  Think  how  early  in  the  season  the  spring 
flowers  appear.  The  crocus,  and  snow-drop, 
and  violet,  hardly  wait  for  the  snow  to  melt. 
Go  out  even  now,  and  brush  off  the  snow,  and 
you’ll  find  the  Christmas  rose  in  bloom.  Flow¬ 
ers  begin  early  to  blossom,  and  they  persevere 
in  doing  so  until  Winter  returns. 

John — But,  dear  lady,  only  think  of  the  trouble 
they  make  for  mankind.  One  has  to  dig  and 
manure,  aud  rake  and  weed,  sow  seeds  and  save 
seeds,  thin  out  and  transplant,  prune  and  tie  up, 
and  water,  and  protect  from  sun  and  frost,  and 
so  on— an  everlasting  botheration.  Mow,  when 
I  set  out  an  apple  tree  or  an  elm  tree,  and  get  it 
once  established  in  good  soil,  there’s  an  end  of 
all  trouble.  I  can  now  stand  or  sit  and  look  at 
my  beauty,  and  enjoy  it.  All  I  have  to  do 
henceforth,  is  to  clip  a  stray  limb  here  and  there, 
and  it  will  go  on,  year  after  year,  and  build  it¬ 
self  up— a  splendid  piece  of  architecture. 

Mary — Good !  sir,  you  are  eloquent.  But  think 
wliat  a  variety  of  beautiful  things  we  have  in 
flowers — variety  in  color,  shade  and  tint,  form 
and  fragrance.  And  then,  what  endless  combi¬ 
nations  we  can  make  of  these,  both  in  the  gar¬ 
den  and  in  bouquets.  How  many  pleasing  asso¬ 
ciations  florists  have,  poetical  and  historical. 
These  toucli  the  heart,  and  weave  about  our 
.  finer  sentiments  in  a  way  that  trees  can  not. 
John — And  you  are  eloquent.  But  hear  one 
word  more,  before  I  submit  to  your  superior  ar¬ 


guments.  You  go  into  ecstasy,  every  Spring, 
over  your  beds  of  hyacinths  and  tulips ;  but  re- 
membeiy  that  in  a  very  few  weeks,  these  beds 
become  a  sightless  mass  of  dry,  withered  stalks. 
A  maple,  or  pear  tree,  or  magnolia,  blossoms, 
but  the  flowers  are  succeeded  by  a  harvest  of 
bright-colored  and  useful  fruit,  and  by  clustering 
boughs  of  fresh,  green  foliage.  Bear  in  mind 
this  fact,  also :  when  you  set  out  a  dahlia,  ver¬ 
bena,  or  other  flowering  plant,  in  the  Spring,  it 
attains  its  perfection  in  a  single  season,  and  that’s 
the  upshot  of  it.  It  dies  down  when  the  first 
frost  comes,  and  each  succeeding  Spring  you 
have  to  begin  where  you  did  the  Spring  before. 
You  make  no  progress  from  year  to  year,  and 
would  gain  nothing  more  at  the  end  of  a  life¬ 
time.  But  in  setting  out  a  tree,  you  plant 
something  which  is  a  pleasant  object  from  the 
very  first,  and  which  develops  itself  more  and 
more  every  year;  it  is  something  larger  and 
grander,  every  season,  and  will  continue  to 
make  progress -for  one’s  whole  lifetime. 

Maory — My  dear  friend,  there’s  something  to  be 
said  on  both  sides.  Trees  give  us  refreshing 
shade ;  they  suggest  ideas  of  repose  and  comfort. 

John — They  give  us  fire-wood  and  lumber,  and 
ship-masts,  wagon-hubs  and  ox-yokes. 

Mary — Yes,  you  practical  man.  The  oaks  of 
Mamre,  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  “  the  pine-tree, 
and  fir-tree,  aud  box-tree,  together,”  have  sa¬ 
cred  associations,  as  well  as  the  rose  of  Sharon 
and  lily  of  the  valley.  I  think  we  had  better 
shake  hands,  and  agree  that  flowers  and  trees 
are  both  good  things  in  their  way,  and  were 
made  for  man’s  use  and  enjoyment. 

[Our  reporter  goes  on  to  tell  how  John  and 
Mary  compromised,  and  .agreed  that  each  was 
right  in  his  and  her  tastes ;  and  how  John  fell 
to  praising  the  rose  bloom  on  Mary’s  lips,  and — 
but  the  reader  may  guess  the  rest.  They  are 
likely  to  have  both  trees  and  flowers,  and  enjoy 
them  together. — Ed.  American  Agriculturist .] 


F or  the  American  Agriculturist. 

More  Standard  Fruit  Wanted. 

As  the  season  for  selecting  cions  for  propaga¬ 
tion  is  at  hand,  I  would  suggest  to  nurserymen 
the  importance  of  materially  reducing  theirlong 
lists  of  varieties,  and  propagating  none  but  the 
best.  It  costs  no  more  and  is  as  easy  and  con¬ 
venient  to  grow  them,  as  inferior  sorts.  When 
trees  are  grown,  no  matter  how  poor  the  varie¬ 
ty,  they  are  almost  sure  to  be  sold  by  some  un: 
scrupulous  agent  or  tree  peddler.  If  a  man 
wants  one  or  two  thousand  trees  of  one  leading 
variety,  he  can  not  obtain  them  without  pur¬ 
chasing  a  greater  number  of  assorted  kinds, 
which  he  does  not  want,  and  should  not  plant 
at  any  price,  and  if  he  selects  but  one  or  two 
leading  varieties,  he  must  pay  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  percent,  more  for  them.  The  same 
difficulty  occurs  in  selecting  pear  tre.es,  which 
would  not  be  the  case  if  nurserymen  were  gen¬ 
erally  more  scrupulous  in  discarding  all  inferior 
aud  worthless  sorts.  Pomologist. 


Experience  in  Peach  Culture. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist  : 

During  a  long  experience  in  raising  peaches  I 
have  tried  many  experiments  and  have  found 
the  following  treatment  most  beneficial :  I  sift 
coal  ashes  around  the  trunk  of  each  tree  to  the 
distance  of  two  feet,  and  five  or  six  inches  deep. 
The  trunks  are  washed  with  whale-oil  soap 
twice  a  year,  using  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  soap 
to  a  gallon  of  water.  I  apply  very  little  ma¬ 


nure.  About  the  15th  of  April,  1st  of  June  and 
September,  and  the  middle  of  November,  the 
trees  are  carefully  examined  for  worms,  which 
are  cut  out  and  destroyed.  I  have  a  Morris 
White  tree  which  has  been  treated  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  and  has  borne  a  good  crop  for  eleven  suc¬ 
cessive  years,  and  it  promises  to  last  a  long  time, 
with  proper  care.  Northumberland  Co.,  Pa. 


Wine  and  Grape  Fair  in  Hermann— 
Notes  on  Grapes  in  Missouri. 

A  correspondent,  F.  A.  N.,  sends  the  fol¬ 
lowing  notes  to  the  American  Agriculturist ; 
This  little  town  of  Hermann,  in  Gasconade 
County,  about  80  miles  west  of  St.  Louis,  situ¬ 
ated  on  the  Missouri  river  and  the  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road,  is  probably  the  only  place  in  this  State 
which  will  have  held  a  fair  this  year.  Out  of  a 
population  of  scarcely  2,000,  men,  women  and 
children,  so  many  have  enlisted  in  our  armies, 
that  not  a  sufficient  number  of  citizens  liable  to 
military  duty  to  form  a  militia  company  have 
remained.  As  a  natural  consequence,  the  vine¬ 
yards  have  been  neglected  in  most  cases,  in 
some  worked  only  by  women  and  children,  and 
in-some  not  worked  at  all,  though  vine-growing 
is  the  principal  and  most  lucrative  occupation 
in  this  part  of  the  county.  In  view  of  these  sad 
times  it  was  thought  hardly  advisable  to  ven¬ 
ture  on  holding  a  fair ;  yet  the  hopeful  spirit  of 
our  people  predominated,  and  they  at  last,  on 
short  notice,  exhibited  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Gasconade  County  Agricultural  Society  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  farms  and  vineyards. 

The  main  features  of  the  exhibition  were,  the 
exceedingly  fine  display  of  grapes  on  boughs, 
in  bunches,  and  as  wines.  There  were,  in  all, 
some  .35  varieties  of  grapes,  grown  here  out 
doors,  the  most  attractive  of  which  were  boughs 
of  the  Herbemont,  Concord,  Norton’s  Virginia 
Seedling,  Catawba,  North  Carolina  Seedling, 
and  Cunningham.  One  bough  of  Norton’s  Vir¬ 
ginia  Seedling  with  81  fine  bunches  Avas  the 
most  prolific  on  exhibition.  In  this  region  all 
the  Arines  are  groAvn  on  the  reneAval  or  spur- 
system,  alloAving  each  strong  vine  to  have  tAvo 
Shoots  of  about  6  feet  length. 

I  have  taken  some  pains  to  collect  the  obser¬ 
vations  and  experiences  of  our  most  successful 
vine-growers  as  to  the  relative  value  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties  raised  here,  and  will  give  a  short 
synopsis  of  my  notes,  which  I  derived  chiefly 
from  the  brothers  Poescliel — the  successful  com¬ 
petitors  this  year.  The  following  statements  are, 
therefore,  not  my  individual  opinions,  but  the 
result  of  observations  by  intelligent  cultivators. 

One  circumstance  in  this  connection  deserves 
special  mentioning— the  most  successful  because 
most  observing  and  discriminating  vine  groAV- 
ers,  Avere  not  brought  up  as  such,  but  commenced 
after  they  had  settled  here  in  their  maturer  years. 

Market  Grapes. —  Concord ,  dark  colored, 
showy,  large,  fine  flavor,  early,  prolific  bearer, 
quite  hardy,  very  easily  propagated.—  Union 
Village ,  very  shoAvy,  hardy,  healthy.— North  Car¬ 
olina  Seedling,  a  very  valuable,  showy  market 
grape,  sweet,  resembles  Isabella,  prolific  bear¬ 
er,  a  week  earlier  than  Concord. — Delaware, 
white  or  light  colored,  hardy,  healthy,  very 
sweet,  prolific ;  fine  bunches,  berries  medium. 
—Allen's  Hybrid,  superior  to  the  DelaAvare;  may 
rot  some ;  will  be  further  tested.— Rebecca,  very 
fine,  pretty  good  bearer.— Anna,  healthy,  fine.— 
Cassady,  promising ;  to  be  tested  further. 
Wine-grapes. — Herbemo nt, though  small  berry, 
the  cluster  is  so  croAvded  that  there  is  no  room 
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for  an  additional  berry,  except  at  the  ends  of  the 
hunches ;  bunches  very  large,  heavy ;  very  thin 
and  delicate  skin;  no  pulp,  all  juice;  of  the 
most  delicious  vinous  flavor ;  two  small  seeds ; 
healthy,  good  bearer,  must  be  heeled  in  through 
Winter ;  is  being  propagated  in  preference  to 
older  varieties.  Wine,  all  that  can  be  desired. 
Ten  pounds  of  grapes  are  reckoned  to  yield  one 
gallon  must  at  the  first  pressing. 

Cunningham ,  similar  to  the  Herbemont. 

Concord ,  but  little  wine  yet  made  of  it,  but 
that  little  is  of  an  excellent,  fiery  character. 

Norton's  Virginia  Seedling,  healthy,  extremely 
hardy,  somewhat  difficult  to  propagate  from 
cuttings  (better  from  layers),  berries  small,  but 
crowded  in  the  bunches;  very  prolific.  Its 
wine  is  decidedly  superior  to  any  other  red  wine, 
whether  native  or  foreign,  and  is  a  better  keep¬ 
er  than  the  imported  clarets. 

Delaware  makes  a  good  strong  wine,  when  used 
alone,  and  when  mixed  with  other  varieties. 

Catawba,  I  put  this  old  variety  last,  because  it 
has  lost  many  of  its  former  friends  by  its  being 
capriciously  inclined  to  rot ;  it  is  sometimes  too 
late  in  ripening,  loses  its  foliage  just  when  it 
ought  to  keep  it,  and  is  withal  not  quite  hardy. 
Some  years  it  behaves  very  well,  yields  an  enor¬ 
mous  crop  of  first  quality  (300  gallons  must  from 
one  acre,  worth  this  year  $255),  averaging  50 
fine  bunches  to  a  healthy  vine.  The  best  vine¬ 
yards  I  have  seen  this  year  were  Catawbas, 
wholly  or  for  the  greater  part ;  and  the  worst 
were  Catawba  also.  But  plenty  of  elbow-grease, 
with  bucketfuls  of  perspiration  and  a  generous 
•  supply  of  well  rotten  compost  were  at  the  bottom 
of  the  thrifty,  luxuriant  vines. 

Isabella  is  either  torn  up,  or,  when  a  strong  root, 
grafted  with  Concord.  Itself  is  not  worth  the 
room  it  occupies.  Soil  and  climate  will  not 
agree  with  this  favorite  of  the  East. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  other  varieties 
.  which  have  been  tested  here  for  several  years, 
and  some  (a.  g.,  Hartford,  Clinton,  To  Kalon,) 
will  maintain  a  place  in  public  favor ;  others 
will  be  grown  only  for  the  sake  of  having  them. 


For  the  American  Agriculturist. 

It  Pays  to  Lay  Down  all  Grape  Vines. 

It  is  now  generally  conceded  by  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  fruit  growers,  that  it  pays  well  to  lay 
down  even  the  hardy  vines,  like  the  Catawba 
and  Isabella.  It  is  not  necessary  always  to 
cover  them  with  the  soil,  though  this  is  some¬ 
times  the  most  convenient  substance.  I  am  now, 
in  October,  reaping  the  benefits  of  this  precau¬ 
tion,  in  the  shape  of  the  finest  bunches  of  Isa¬ 
bellas  I  ever  raised.  Not  only  are  the  bunches 
large,  but  the  berries  are  of  unusual  size,  and  of 
the  finest  quality,  so  that  grapes  under  glass  are 
hardly  coveted.  The  vine  is  trained  partly  upon 
the  southeast  end  of  the  house,  and  partly  upon 
the  southwest,  and  is  now  twelve  years  old. 
The  part  upon  the  southeast,  which  has  the  best 
exposure,  was  left  upon  the  trellis ;  that  upon 
the  southwest  was  laid  down  upon  the  flower 
border  which  runs  along  the  side  of  the  dwell¬ 
ing,  and  was  covered  slightly  with  sea-weed, 
coarse  litter,  and  manure,  last  December,  after 
trimming.  It  was  raised  and  fastened  to  its 
supports  about  the  middle  of  April.  Both  sides 
were  summer  pruned,  and  sprinkled  with  sulphur 
Once.  There  was  a  fair  crop  upon  the  southeast 
side,  but  nothing  to  be  compared  to  the  grapes 
upon  the  other.  With  a  little  of  the  skill  of 
Drs.  Grant  and  Underhill,  people  who  live  along 
the  Sound  need  not  send  to  Croton  Point  and 
Iona  Island  for  their  grapes.  The  Isabella  and 


the.  Catawba  both  ripen  perfectly  near  the  shore, 
in  all  ordinary  years.  The  Isabella  sometimes 
receives  damage  in  the  fruit  buds  during  Win¬ 
ter,  so  that  it  bears  no  fruit.  Laying  down  pre¬ 
vents  this.  It  is  probable  that  this  injury  is 
done  by  the  sun,  so  that  it  is  only  necessary  to 
protect  the  canes  by  a  slight  covering  of  straw 
or  evergreen  branches.  It  is  but  a  small  job 
while  pruning,  and  if  done,  and  the  vines  re¬ 
ceive  good  treatment  otherwise,  I  am  confi¬ 
dent  that  the  grape  crop  can  be  made  more  sure 
than  apples.  Connecticut. 


The  Hermitage  Wine. 

This  wine,  famous  the  world  over,  is  so  called 
from  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  Catholic  hermitage 
found  on  the  range  of  hills  where  the  vineyard 
is  established.  The  top  of  the  hill  is  too  cold, 
and  at  the  base  the  ground  is  too  rich  to  pro¬ 
duce  wine  of  first  quality.  Along  the  middle 
region  is  a  belt  of  calcareous  soil,  crossing  a 
granite  debris  in  the  subsoil ;  and  this  seems  to 
furnish  just  the  best  material  for  superior  wine 
grapes.  Lands  adjoining,  along  the  Rhone,  and 
other  neigboring  hills  even,  in  which  the  soil  is 
different,  yield  good  wine,  but  it  does  not  fetch 
more  than  half  the  price  in  market.  The  best  of 
the  red  Hermitage  wines  is  made  from  one  sort 
of  grape  called  Civas ;  the  white  from  two  lands, 
viz.:  the  Roussette  and  the  liaison.  The  vine-- 
growers  manure  with  sheep  and  horse  manure. 

The  Japan  Grape  Vine. 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry,  we  reply  that  little 
seems  to  be  known  about  it.  We  are  not  sure 
that  it  has  yet  been  sent  to  this  country,  though 
we  wish  it  might  be.  From  one  of  our  contem¬ 
poraries  we  gather  the  following  :  Mr.  Fortune, 
the  celebrated  plant-collector,  wrote,  last  year, 
from  Jeddo  in  Japan,  to  the  Gardener’s  Chroni¬ 
cle,  that  he  had  seen  and  tasted  a  native  grape 
there  of  superior  quality,  which  he  thought 
would  be  an  excellent  fruit  for  America. 

He  had  lately  met  in  Asia  Minor,  with  Bry¬ 
ant,  the  American  poet,  who  told  him  that  Eu¬ 
ropean  grapes  generally  mildewed  in  the  open 
air  of  America.  He  thought,  however,  that  as 
other  Chinese  and  Japanese  plants  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  so  well  in  America,  a  grape-vine  might 
do  the  same :  at  least,  it  was  well  worth  the 
trial.  Accordingly,  Mr.  F.  having  found  a  first- 
rate  grape  in  Japan,  a  native  of  the  coldest  dis¬ 
tricts  and  very  hardy,  he  informed  Dr.  Hall,  a 
resident  American,  and  a  true  horticulturist,  of 
its  existence  and  character,  and  advised  him  to 
send  it  to  this  country.  Dr.  Hall  had  previous¬ 
ly  sent  home  other  plants  safely,  and  thought 
he  could  venture  with  this.  What  this  gentle¬ 
man  has  done  in  the  premises,  we  do  not  know, 
but  shall  try  to  ascertain.  Mr.  Fortune  describes 
the  grape  as  a  fruit  of  great  excellence.  Bunch¬ 
es  medium  size,  berries  brownish  red,  thin  skin¬ 
ned,  and  the  flavor  all  that  could  be  desired. 


Good  Horticultural  Prizes. 

Among  the  prizes  recently  offered  by  the  Cal¬ 
edonian  Horticultural  Society,  we  note  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  For  the  introduction  of  any  new  ever¬ 
green  or  deciduous  shrub,  of  an  ornamental 
character,  and  sufficiently  hardy  to  withstand 
the  Winter  of  Scotland.  For  the  introduction  of 
any  ornamental  or  useful  forest  tree,  adapted  to 
the  climate  of  that  country.  For  the  best  mod¬ 
el  of  a  rustic  chair,  with  description  of  materials 


recommended  for  its  construction,  expense, 
etc.  For  the  best  essay,  founded  on  at  least 
five  years’  observation,  on  bringing  tender  flow¬ 
ers  and  shrubs  to  such  a  state  of  hardiness,  as  to 
enable  them,  in  ordinary  situations,  to  endure 
the  climate  of  Scotland.  For  the  best  essay, 
founded  on  observation  and  experiment,  on  the 
effects  produced  on  the  cion  and  its  products  by 
the  stock  on  which  it  is  grafted.  For  the  best 
description  of  those  diseases  that  appear  in  the 
bark  of  trees,  which  have  hitherto  been  indis¬ 
criminately  styled  “  canker,”  with  mode  of  cure. 

In  another  society,  we  observe  .that  many  of 
the  premiums  offered  to  laboring  men  consist  of 
farm  and  garden  implements,  or  articles  of 
household  furniture,  or  of  books,  trees  and  seeds. 
He  who  carries  off  the  greatest  number  of  prizes 
is  to  have  the  present  of  a  splendid  wheelbarrow  ! 
Might  not  our  societies  gain  something  in  use¬ 
fulness  by  adopting  some  such  a  system  of  prizes  ? 


Enthusiasm  for  Fruit-Growing. 

A  subscriber,  in  a  note  to  the  Editors  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  about  his  fruit  orchard, 
breaks  out  into  the  following  strong  language  : 
“  The  most  pleasant,  most  ennobling,  and  most 
wholesome  of  human  employments,  is  fruit 
growing.  It  has  no  seasons  of  excessive  toil, 
such  as  other  farm  labor  involves  at  seed-time 
and  harvest;  it  has  nothing  repulsive  and  shock¬ 
ing,  like  many  operations  in  the  care  of,  and 
slaughtering,  animals ;  it  is'  not  confining,  and 
soul  or  body-dwarfing,  as  are  most  mercantile, 
mechanical  and  professional  pursuits.  Each  de¬ 
partment  of  its  labors  is  fit  for  saints — even  for 
women ;  while  the  harvest — the  gathering  of  the 
luscious  and  beautiful  fruits— is  suitable  pastime 
for  angels  on  gala  days  !  What  can  be  more 
paradisian  hereon  earth  than  a  snug  fruit  home¬ 
stead  accessible  to  a  good  market  ?  With  small 
capital  and  easy  labor,  it  will  yield  a  comforta¬ 
ble  subsistence,  and  yet  afford  plenty  of  leisure 
in  Winter  for  traveling,  visiting,  writing,  study, 
or  whatever  is  prefered.  Parents  will  do  well 
to  consider  these  facts  when  counseling  their 
sons  as  to  choice  of  occupation.” 


The  Best  Shade  Trees.— For  the  beginner, 
we  would  say,  plant  at  first,  native,  well-known 
hardy  trees.  These  will  include,  generally,  the 
white  elm ;  the  rock  maple,  silver,  red  and  black 
maples ;  the  white  ash,  the  white  oak,  chestnut, 
and  perhaps  a  few  others.  To  these,  we  would 
add  a  few  evergreens,  such  as  white  pine,  bal¬ 
sam  fir,  black  and  white  spruce,  and  arbor  vitas. 
Then  we  would  go  on  with  the  Norway  maple ; 
English,  Scotch  and  Dutch  elms ;  Scotch  larch, 
European  Mountain  ash,  Norway  spruce,  Siberi¬ 
an  Arbor  Vitae  and  a  few  other  foreign  evergreens. 


Water-Cress. — This  is  a  fine  relish  in  Spring 
and  is  proverbially  healthy.  In  Paris,  it  is  cried 
through  the  streets  under  the  name  of  la  sante  du 
corps, — the  health  of  the  body.  In .  its  natural 
growth,  it  is  found  along  water-courses,  but  is 
also  raised  in  artificial  ponds.  These  ponds  are 
bottomed  with  several  inches  of  rich  soil,  in 
which  plants  are  then  set  out,  when  the  water 
is  allowed  to  flow  over  them.  They  start  soon, 
and  grow  rapidly. 


A  Nosegay  op  Fruit. — At  a  late  party,  we 
observed  this  novelty.  It  was  composed  of  a 
large  variety  of  different  colored  grapes,  pears, 
plums,  etc.,  arranged  a  la-bouquet,  with  leaves 
worked  in  between  .them,'  The- effect  was  fine. 
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The  Westfield  Seek-no-further  Apple. 

Names  do  not  always  indicate  real  qualities, 

-  especially  among  fruits.  Many  can  testify  to 
this  from  costly  experience  in  the  purchase  of 
trees  and  plants  by  catalogue;  it  has  frequently 
been  found  that  the  name  was  almost  the  only 
thing  the  purchased  article  had  to  recommend 
it.  In  this  instance,  however,  the  name,  though 
pretentious,  is  not  misapplied.  For  all  qualities 
of  tree  and  fruit  this  variety  is  unexcelled.  It 
originated  in  Connecticut,  hut  has  been  exten¬ 
sively  disseminated  both  west  and  south,  flour¬ 
ishing  well  in  most  localities.  The  Westfield 
Seelc-no-further  is  thus  fully  described  by  Elliott: 
Fruit,  medium;  form ,  regular,  roundish  conical, 
broad  at  base ;  color ,  light  yellow  ground,  the 
sunny  side  striped  and  splashed  with  red,  small 
russet  dots  shaded  around  with  light  russet  yel¬ 
low,  often  considerable  russet  about  both  stem 
and  calyx ;  stem  long  and  slender ;  cavity ,  open, 
regular ;  calyx,  usually  small,  closed,  sometimes 
open,  with  short  segments ;  basin,  regular  form, 
moderate  depth;  flesh',  yellowish,  tender,  sub¬ 
acid,  pearmain  flavor;  core,  medium;  seeds , 
ovate.  Ripens  from  November  to  February. 
When  grown  in  rich,  loamy,  alluvial  soils  at  the 
south,  it  is  much  russeted,  and  about  the  stem 
the  russet  has  the  appearance  of  rich  bronze; 
progressing  northward,  it  .  gradually  loses  its 
russet,  until,  on  light  sandy  soils,  in  Michigan, 
it  becomes  a  pale  yellow  ground,  with  stripes 
and  splashes  of  clear  red,  and  minute  dots. 
This  description  will  render  the  fruit  easily 
recognizable.  It  should  have  a  place  in  most 
orchards,  both  for  family  use  and  for  marketing. 


Experiment  in  Transplanting— A  Hint. 

Having  occasion,  last  Summer,  to  set  out  a 
Brugmansia  while  in  full  leaf,  into  the  open 
ground,  we  observed  that  it  wilted  badly,  and 
shed  a  portion  of  its  leaves.  Plentiful  watering 
of  top  and'root,  with  shading,  restored  it  to  par¬ 
tial  vigor.  But  as  it  did  not  look  quite  right 
for  some  time,  we  took  a  sharp  spade  and  cut 
all  around  it,  taking  off  all  the  long  roots  close 
up  to  the  ball  of  earth.  Then,  we  worked  in  a 
lot  of  rotten  dung  all  about  the  ends  of  the  cut 
roots,  and  applied  a  heavy  dose  of  water.  This 
treatment  was  of  course  followed  up  by  shad¬ 
ing  and  mulching.  In  the  course  of  ten  days, 
the  plant  began  to  grow  vigorously,  both  in  root 
and  branch,  and  soon  looked  as  bright  and 
healthy  as  one  could  desire.  This  result  was 
owing  to  the  fact  that  when  some  of  the  long, 


coarse  roots  were  cut  off,  a  large 
mass  of  new  fibrous  roots  were 
formed,  and  that  these  numerous 
hungry  mouths  were  supplied  with 
aplenty  of  food  close  at  home. 
Now  for  the  .hint.  Do  we  not  find 
here  the  reason  why  many  trans¬ 
planted  things,  such  as  lettuce, 
cabbage,  tomatoes,  celery,  etc.,  as 
well  as  some  flowering  plants,  do 
better  when  transplanted?  The 
“pricking  out”  causes  them  to 
form  a  multitude  of  short,  new 
roots,  and  being  set  in  rich  soil, 
they  grow  vigorously.  Why  not 
apply  this  principle  in  the  culture 
of  the  melon,  cucumber,  the  grape 
and  the  pear?  Keep  Ilie  roots 
small,  numerous,  and  feed  them 
high?  .  Certainly,  it  would  be  a 
saving  of  room.  This  subject  is  worthy  of  more 
careful  experiment.  -It  is  often  advised  to  be 
careful  not  to  disturb  the  roots  of  trees.  The 
Gardener  of  the  Bible  proposed  to  “  dig  about 
and  dung”  the  unfruitful  fig-tree.  May  we  not 
often  imitate  him  to  advantage  ?  '  * 

A  Hew  Mode  of  Striking  Cuttings. 

The  plan  indicated  by  the  accompanying  en¬ 
graving  is  so  sure  and  so  simple  as  to  recom¬ 
mend  itself  for  practice  by  every  body.  Any 
lady  can  thus  rapidly  propagate  pinks,  roses, 
geraniums,  etc.,  without  much  trouble  or  loss. 
Take  a  large,  wide-mouthed  pot,  and  partly 
fill  it  with  small 
'stones  or  pieces 
of  broken  pots, 
for  drainage,  as 
seen  at  b.  Then 
take  a  pot  two 
inches  smaller, 
stop  the  drainage 
hole  of  this  with 
stiff  clay  or  with 
a  cork,  to  make  it 
water-tight, 
shown  at  a.  Set 
this  inside  of  the 
large  pot,  on  top  of  the  drainage,  so  that  the 
brims  of  the  two  will  be  on  a  level.  Now,  fill 
the  space  between  the  pots  with  sandy  loam, 
and  insert  cuttings  all  around  the  pot,  as  shown 
at  c.  Have  the  lower  end  of  each  cutting  touch 
the  surface  of  the  inner  pot.  This  pot  is  to  be 
filled  with  water.  Now,  plunge  the.  pots  in  a 
gentle  liot-bed,  or,  if  it  is  Summer,  cover  the 
cuttings  with  a  bell-glass.  The  moisture  will 
find  its  way  through  the  sides  of  the  inner  pot  as 
fast  as  the  rootlets  of  the  cuttings  want  it.  After 
a  suitable  time,  the  inner  crock  can  be  carefully 
lifted  out,  to  examine  the  cuttings  and  see  if  they 
are  rooted.  If  they  are  not,  it  can  be  restored  to 
its  place  without  injury  to  the  cuttings.  When 
the  young  plants  are  started,  they  can  be  taken 
off,  one  at  a  time,  with  a  broad-bladed  knife. 
- - — - — - 

The  Pelargonium. — It  is  not  altogether  an 
affectation  which  makes  gardeners  distinguish 
between  this  and  the  Geranium.  The  name  orig¬ 
inated  thus  :  Pelargonium  is  the  Greek  name  of 
the  bird  called  stork.  It  was  first  applied  by  the 
German  botanist,  Burman,  on  account  of  the  re¬ 
semblance  between  the  bill  of  that  bird  and  the 
long,  pointed  seed  capsule.  The  plant,  original¬ 
ly  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  has  been  found, 
also,  in  Australia,  in  Polynesia,  and  St.  Helena. 


Planning  Flower  Gardens. 

One  of  the  worst  ways  of  planting  a  flower- 
garden  is  to  set  out  indiscriminately,  plants  of 
all  colors, of  different  flights  andhabits  of  growth, 
without  regard  to  any  system  or  design.  It  is 
enough  to  make  an  orderly  man’s  head  ache. 
Here  is  a  verbena,  next  a  poppy ;  beyond  is  a  pe¬ 
tunia,  and  hard  by  is  a  lilac-bush ;  next  is  por- 
tulacea,  and  next  a  morning-glory,  and  so  on. 
Such  a  confused  mass  of  things  is  at  best  child¬ 
ish.  Let  there  be  some  kind  of  system — almost 
any  is  better  than  none.  This  is  a  good  one: 
Let  the  plants  on  a  particular  bed  be  similar  in 
form,  or  color,  size  or  style  of  growth.  If  dif¬ 
ferent  colors  appear  in  the  same  bed,  let  them 
be  of  such  kinds  as  will  harmonize  well  together. 

It  is  a  growing  custom,  and  a'  good  one,  to 
have  the  beds  small,  and  only  one  color  to  a  bed. 
Then,  when  the  garden  is  viewed  from  the  win¬ 
dows  or  veranda  of  the  dwelling,  it  has  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  embroidery  or  carpeting.  Mr.  Lou¬ 
don  recommends  drawing  out  in  Winter,  on  pa¬ 
per,  the  plan  of  the  garden,  and  coloring  the 
beds  with  paint,  so  as  to  see  what  the  effect  will 
be.  Make  the  arrangement  of  colors  a  long  and 
careful  study.  When  the  plan  is  fixed  upon,  it 
will  be  the  simple  work  of  the  gardener  to  find 
the  plants  which  will  give  the  required  colors 
during  the  entire  Summer,  and  at  the  least  ex¬ 
pense.  We  suggest  this  hint  to  the  florists  of 
the  Agriculturist  family,  for  winter  study. 


The  Embellishment  of  City  Door-Yards. 

One  excellent  mode  of  adorning  city  yards  is, 
to  throw  the  front  grounds  of  several  buildings 
into  one  enclosure,  and  have  them  embellished 
with  trees  and  flowers,  under  the  care  of  a  sin¬ 
gle  gardener.  The  engraving  below  will  give 
some  idea  of  this  plan.  An  arrangement  of  this 
sort  would  afford  quite  a  considerable  park  or 
pleasure-ground  for  the  different  families  to  en¬ 
joy  in  common#  It  would  furnish  a  much 
greater  variety  of  trees  and  plants  than  could 
be  possible  in  any  one  yard.  By  commit¬ 
ting  the  premises  to  the  care  of  a  single  gar¬ 
dener,  it  would  save  much  care  and  expense 
to  each  family.  The  plan  would  be  excellent, 
especially  where,  the  buildings  were  all  owned 
by  a  single  proprietor.  The  care  of  the  grounds 
should  be  charged  on  the  rent,  and  so  save  any 


further  trouble.  The  cut  represents  only  one  of 
a  great  number  of  plans  which  might  be  adopt¬ 
ed  in  laying  out  the  ground.  Instead  of  one 
wide  circular  walk,  a,  terminating  at  the  street, 
there  might  be  several  narrow  and  straight 
paths  running  from  each  door  directly  to  the 
curb-stone ;  or  there  might  be  any  number  of 
serpentine  walks,  and  flower  beds  and  shrubs. 
The  success  of  the  whole  arrangement  would, 
of  course,  depend  upon  the  good  understanding 
maintained  among  the  several  tenants.  .  Com¬ 
mon  interest  in  an  attractive  garden  would  seem 
to  be  an  excellent  means  of  promoting  mutual 
good  forbearance  and  good  will. 

[This  plan,  prepared  by  an  associate,  has 
some  advantages,  and  in  some  circumstances 
may  be  adopted ;  but  as  a  rule,  we  should  say, 
let  every  family  have  its  own  garden,  and  enjoy 
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the  pleasure  of  cultivating  it.  The  healthful  ex¬ 
ercise,  and  the  improvement  of  the  taste  would 
be  lost,  if  the  work  be  done  in  common  with 
others,  or  be  delegated  to  a  hired  gardener.  O.  J.] 


House  Tools— Hints  to  the  “  Men-folks.” 

We  dislike  to  offend  by  too  plain  talk,  so  the 
reader  will  please  understand  that  in  what  follows, 
we  do  not  refer  to- him,  but  to  “another  man.” 

On  a  recent  evening  we  happened  into  his  house 
(the  other  man’s  house)  and  saw  his  wife  trying  to 
cut  out  a  garment ;  or  possibly  it  was  a  patch  for 
a  coat  for  her  boy  or  her  husband ;  but  it  was 
hard  work,  and  a  ragged  edge  was  left.  She  made 
sundry  efforts  and  by  clipping  several  times  it 
seemed  to  come  into  about  the  desired  shape.  The 
fact  was;  the  rivet  was  loose,  and  as  for  a  cutting 
edge,  that  was  worn  off  years  ago.  We  noticed  that 
she  looked  at  her  thumb  and  fingers  to  see  if  they 
were  blistered.  Three  minutes  with  a  hammer  to 
head  the  rivet,  and  a  grindstone,  whetstone,  or 
even  a  file,  to  give  a  cutting  edge,  would  have  made 
all  right,  saved  the  wife  several  hours  of  time  in-tlie 
course  of  each  week  or  month,  and  enabled  her  to 
do  her  work  much  more  easily,  and  to  patch  more 
neatly.  But  her  husband  was  a  “  hard  working¬ 
man, ”  and  hadn’t  the  three  minutes’  time.  Having- 
some  business  with  him,  we  found  him  at  the  store 
sitting  in  his  accustomed  place  on  the  counter. 

The  wife  went  to  fix  up  the  wood  fire,  and  at¬ 
tempted  to  lift  up  a  brand  with  the  tongs,  but  the 
legs  would  turn  and  slip  by  each  other.  After  sev¬ 
eral  vain  trials  she  pushed  up  the  fire,  and  swept  up 
the  coals  that  had  scattered  from  the  falling  brand. 
One  minute’s  time,  with  a  hammer,  would  have 
tightened  the  joint  and  made  the  legs  meet  square. 

A  daughter  was  trying  to  cut  hash  or  mince  meat, 
but  the  thug,  thug,  indicated  that  the  dull  knife 
was  only  mashing  and  not  cutting  the  meat.  The 
tired  girl  showed  plainly  that  she  had  been  at  it  for 
an  hour  or  more.  Three  minutes  with  the  grind¬ 
stone,  or  whetstone,  or  a  file,  once  a  month,  would 
give  that  knife  a  sharp  edge,  and  save  many  a  pound 
of  elbow  g-rcase,  many  wearisome  hours,  give  that 
daughter  a  little  extra  time  to  read  the  American 
Agriculturist  (only  the  other  man  “  don’t  take  it  ”), 
and  the  finely  cut  tough  meat  would  be  far  more 
digestible  than  when  swallowed  hurriedly  in  large 
pieces.  (A  Hale’s  meat  cutter,  costing  $2.50,  would 
cut  the  hash  for  a  large  family  in  four;  minutes, 
or  in  less  time,  and  do  the  work  excellently.) 


One  Monday  we  took  dinner  at  the  house  of  this 
“other  man.”  The  bread  was  not  in  smooth  cut 
slices,  but  appeared  as  if  haggled  off  from  the  loaf 
with  the  back  of  a  scythe.  The  dried  beef,  instead 
of  being  in  nice  thin  shavings,  nice  to  look  at,  and 
nice  to  eat,  was  in  thick,  scraggy  pieces,  as  if 
chopped  off  with  a  very  dull  hatchet.  The  table 
knives  appeared  to  have  been  sharpened  on  the 
iron  shovel  handle,  or  on  the  stove  edge  so  long, 
and  were  so  much  rounded  off,  that  except  from  the 
shape  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  tell  on  which 
side  the  edge  had  been.  Five  or  ten  minutes  with 
the  grindstone  would  have  given  a  good  edge  on 
one  side  of  every  knive  in  the  house.  How  much 
work  it  would  have  saved  in  the  kitchen,  in  prepar¬ 
ing  meals,  cutting  up  meats,  paring .  potatoes,  etc., 
the  reader  may  figure  up.  (If  the  writer  was  the 
wife  of  this  “  other  man  ”  lie  would  take  a  few  les¬ 
sons  on  knife-sharpening  and  'be  independent.) 

Glancing  through  the  open  kitchen  door,  we  saw 
Bridget  trying  to  stop  an  old  leak  in  a  boiler,  with  a 
plaster  of  dough,  but  it  would  come  off,  and  the  wa¬ 
ter  would  run  on  to  the  stove  and  over  the  hearth. 
A  drop  of  solder  would  have  saved  all  this  trouble 
and  vexation.  If  the  “  other  man  ”  had  read  the 
Agriculturist  for  November,  1859,  page  342,  he  would 
have  known  how  to  apply  the  soider  himself  in  less 

than  three  minutes. - We  have  made  several  calls 

at  this  “other  man’s  ”  house,  but  the  above  will  do 
for  a  beginning.  Please  show  him  this  copy  of  the 
Agriculturist  and  perhaps  his  curiosity  may  be  ex¬ 
cited  to  read  more  of  his  personal  matters  which 
will  be  found  in  the  next  volume. 


About  Artificial  Limbs. 

It  was  reported  a  few  years  ago,  that  a  monoma-  ' 
niac  in  France,  who  believed  in  the  doctrine  of 
chance,  conceived  the  idea -that  the  first  human 
body  was  the  result  of  a  chance  aggregation  of  par- ' 
tieles  of  matter.  Instead  of  trying  to  prove  his 
theory  by  reasoning,  or  on  scientific  principles,  he 
went  to  work  to  demonstrate  it  by  actual  experi¬ 
ment.  Learning  from  chemical  analyses  the  kind  of 
atoms  entering  into  the  composition  of  a  perfect 
body,  and  the  proportion  of  each,  he  collected  the 
requisite  materials,  put  them  into  a  cylinder,  or 
kind  of  churn,  and  commenced  operations.  His 
idea  was,  that,  by  the  long  continued  agitation  of 
the  particles,  he  would  in  time  bring  them  into  just 
the  proper  position  and  arrangement,  and  a  human 
body  would  be  the  result.  He  further  believed  that 
as  he  had  collected  only  pure  materials,  a  body  more 


perfect  than  any  one  now  existing  among  de¬ 
teriorated  mortals  would  be  the  result.  If 
we  remember  rightly,  he  was  a  bachelor,  and 
vowed  celibacy  until  he  had  produced  a  per¬ 
fect  woman  from  his  tub  or  churn.  The  last 
turning  away  at  the 
crank,  as  he  had  been  for  several  years  before. 

Leaving  our  monomaniac  to  work  on  until 
his  own  fragile  and  ill-composed  elements 
themselves  fall  asunder,  it  is  pleasing  to  turn 
aside  and  contemplate  the  real  progress  that 
lias  been  made  toward  con-structing  artifi¬ 
cial  bodies,  or  in  supplying  such  of  the 
non-vital  portions  as  chance  to  be  lost  by 
disease  or  accident.  With  our  own  eyes 
we  have  seen  artificial  hands*  feet,  legs,  arms, 
cars,  eyes,  noses,  not  to  mention  the  more 
common  ones  of  teeth,  aud  hair,  etc.— all 
of  which  were  so  natural  in  form  and  appear¬ 
ance,  as  to  escape  the  notice  of  the  casual  ob¬ 
server.  Some  of  these  artificial  members 
are  so  perfect  in  form  and  construction  as  to 
serve  nearly  all  the  purposes  of  the  natural 
ones.  Having  a  friend  who  had  lost  a  leg 
(shot  off  above  the  knee  in  a  battle  last 
Spring,)  we  had  occasion  to  examine  the  con¬ 
struction  of  this  particular  member,  and  we 
confess  to  an  agreeable  surprise  at  the 
perfection  to  which  the  manufacture  has 
been  carried.  After  examining  some  of 
the  most  noted  forms,  any  one  of  which 
would  be  a  great  acquisition  to  a  legless  man, 
we  were  led  to  give  the  preference  to  those  made 
by  Mr.  Selpho,  of  this  city.  We  have  not  room  for 
a  minute  description  of  the  construction,  and  of 
the  means  and  appliances  by  which  the  manufac¬ 
turers  imitate  the  action  of  the  natural  limb.  Es¬ 
sentially,  the  external  appearance  of  the  limb,  in 
form  and  color  is  an  exact  imitation  of  the  natural 
one.  The  structure  is  an  ingenious  combination  of 
tough  wood,  leather,  steel,  India  rubber,  etc.,  by 
which  lightness,  strength,  pliability  and  durability, 
are  admirably  secured.  Fig.  1,  gives  the  general 
appearance  of  an  unclothed  leg  of  nearly  full  length. 
Inside  of  this,  as  partly  shown  in  fig.  2,  are  joints, 


Fig.  1.  Fig.  2. 

springs,  strong  catgut' tendons,  cushions,  etc.,  that 
serve  to  give  elasticity  and  motion  partly  within  the 
control  of  the  wearer.  The  knee  joint  and  the  heel 
joint,  bend  and  yield  to  pressure  almost  like  the 
natural  structure.  We  had  the  engravings  specially 
made  for  the  Agriculturist,  but  find  it  difficult  to 
explain  the  various  parts  without  having  the:  read¬ 
er  present  to  see  the  actual  limb,  and  will  therefore 
not  attempt  it.  The  leg,  as  made  by  Mr.  Selpho  (of 
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No.  516  Broadway,  New-York,)  seems  to  excel  in  the 
simplicity  of  the  internal  machinery,  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  little  liability  to  get  out  of  repair  ;  in  the 
strength  and  broad  bearing  of  the  knee  joints  ;  and 
especially  in  the  arrangement  by  which  a  side  mo¬ 
tion  is  given,  to  the  foot,  so  that  in  stepping  on  an 
uneven  surface,  or  upon  an  inclined  plane,  the  foot 
yields  laterally,  and  the  bottom  and  ankle  joint  ad¬ 
just  themselves  to  the  inequality. Artificial  Arms 

are  made  in  almost  equal  perfection.  As  an  illustra¬ 
tion,  we  slipped  one  of  our  arms  into  an  artificial  one 
so  as  to  be  able  to  use  our  shoulder  joint  only,  and 
yet  by  means  of  the  concealed  strap,  tendons,  and 
springs,  we  could  take  off  our  own  hat  with  the  ar¬ 
tificial  fingers,  place  it  on  the  table,  and  return  it 
to  the  head  again. - We  are  glad  to  know  that  ar¬ 

rangements  are  made  to  supply  our  maimed  sol¬ 
diers  with  these  most  valuable  artificial  limbs,  at  a 
low  price.  The  Government  allows  $50  to  soldiers 
for  each  limb  lost,  towards  procuring  an  artificial 
one.  A  moderate  additional  contribution  from 
friends  wilPpay  the  extra  cost.  Particulars  as  to 
price,  etc.,  can  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  manu¬ 
facturers  as  above,  or  in  an  advertisement. 


A  Gutting  Board  Convenient. 

Ladies,  especially  those  who  do  the  cutting  at 
meetings  of  Sewing  Societies,  Relief  Associations, 
etc.,  know  how  tiresome  it  is  to  stand  at  a  table  all 
the  afternoon  or  evening,  preparing  work.  At  one 
of  these  meetings  the  other  evening,  we  noticed  a 
simple  and  convenient  cutting  board,  which  may  be 
in  general  use,  but  we  had  not  before  seen  one.  It 
is  a  board  about  3  feet  long,  and  1%  to  2  feet  wide, 
to  hold  upon  the  lap.  On  one  side  a  half  circle  is 
cut  out  so  that  it  fits  partly  round  the  body,  and  the 
arms  may  rest  upon  it.  The  other  side  is  partly 
rounded  to  take- off  the  sharp  comers  that  would 
otherwise  stand  out  in  the  way.  Such  a  board  is 
convenient  both  for  cutting  and  mending.  Any 
husband  or  son  will  make  one  in  a  few  minutes. 
The  board  should  be  thin,  and  of  light  seasoned 
wood.  We  will  suggest  an  addition,  thus  :  Bore  a 
hole  in  each  outer  corner,  and  put  two  sticks,  say 
broom  sticks,  for  supporting  legs  to  the  outside  ; 
the  other  side  rests  on  the  lap.  The  sticks  can 
be  then  taken  out  when  not  in  use.  We  may  claim 
a  patent  for  this  “  improvement,”  but  it  is  free  to 
all  readers  of  the  American  Agriculturist ,  which  in¬ 
cludes  about  everybody  and  the  rest  of  womankind. 


Housekeepers,  Help  Each  Other. 

A  REQUEST. 

We  respectfully  solicit  the  aid  and  co-operation 
of  all  interested  in  housekeeping  to  help  improve 
this  department  of  the  Agriculturist.  During  the 
past  year  several  hundreds  of  items,  hints  and  sug¬ 
gestions  have  been  given,  of  which  some  at  least 
have  been  interesting  and  useful  we  trust.  But  the 
household  department  has  not.  been  as  full  and 
varied  as  we  could  wish,  or  as  we  intend  to  make 
it.  Our  absence  a  part  of  the  time  has  some¬ 
what  prevented  as  much  personal  attention  to  these 
columns  as  we  expect  to  give  hereafter.  But  while 
we  shall  do  all  we  can,  we  ask  our  readers  for 
abundant  contributions.  When  two  or  more 
housekeepers  spend  an  hour  together,  each  one 
usually  gains  some  new  hint  or  idea, to  put  in  prac¬ 
tice.  No  one  makes  a  day’s  visit  at,;the  house  of  a 
friend  without  seeing  or  hearing  of  some  mode  of 
doing  a  thing  that  leads  to  improvement  in -her 
own  operations.  Now  we  would  like  to  gather  up 
these  ideas  and  spread  them  before  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands.  What  is  new  to  any  one  person,  will  be 
likely  to  be  so  to  a  great  many  others.  We  believe 
that  there  is  just  as  great  a  chance  for  improve¬ 
ments  to  be  made  in  the  house,  as  on  the  farm — in 
labor  saving  implements,  in  the  most  important 
topics  of  the  care  and  health  of  the  children,  in  the 
preparation  of  good,  healthful,  economical  food,  etc. 
Usually,  when  we  solicit  information,  the  reply  is, 
“  I  am  not  used  to  writing  for  the  papers”— especi¬ 
ally  from  those  who  are  most  excellent  practical 
housekeepers.  But  this  need  not  be  an  excuse.  We 


do  not  ask  any  one  to  edit ;  give  us  particulars,  the 
ideas,  the  hints,  no  matter  in  how  common  language, 
and  we  will  attend  to  putting  them  in  shape  for  the 
public.  Let  all  help  in  this  matter,  not  merely 
those  who  can  better  tell  how  to  do  a  thing  than  do 
it,  but  those  of  the  opposite  class.  She  is  a  public 
benefactress  who  gives  to  a  thousand  others  a  sin¬ 
gle  hint  that  tends  to  lessen  labor  and  care,  or  leads 
to  even  the  slightest  improvement  in  any  com¬ 
mon  household  operation. 


To  Cure  Hams— Loss  of  Weight. 


John  C.  Bishop,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  writes  to  the 
American  Agriculturist:  “I  have  never  tailed  of 
having  most  excellent  hams  by  using  the  follow¬ 
ing  recipe— the  shoulders  are  equally  good,  only 
fatter  :  Rub  the  hams  thoroughly  around  the  bone 
with  salt,  rising  the  best  quality.  To  4  pails  water 
add  one  quart  molasses,  six  quarts  salt,  and  one 
tablespoonful  of  saltpetre  :  they  should  remain  in 
this  pickle  covered,  five  weeks.  Cobs  are  pre¬ 
ferable  to  any  other  article  to  smoke  with ;  sack 
and  whitewash,  and  you  will  have  first  quality 
hams  the  year  round.  In  packing  my  pork  last 
Fall,  it  occurred  to  me  to  ascertain  how  much  is  lost 
in  weight  by  smoking  hams.  I  cut  out  a  ham 
which  weighed  24%  lbs.  After  taking  from  the 
pickle,  in  which  it  had  remained  some  5  weeks,  it 
weighed  25%  lbs.  To-day,  one  month  after  smoking, 
it  weighs  22%  lbs.,  having  lost  over  3  pounds.  A 
barrel  of  side  pork  weighing  200  lbs.  that  I  packed 
freed  from  bone  and  most  of  the  lean  meat,  on 
being  re-weighed  had  gained  8  pounds. 


Mince  Pies— Spirits  in  Cookery. 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Thomson,  of  Falmouth,  Ky.,  sends 
for  the  household  department  of  the  American  Ag¬ 
riculturist ,  the  following :  Take  4  lbs.  of  boiled 
meat  (a  boiled  beef’s  heart  is  very  good),  %  pound 
suet,  4  ounces  cinnamon,  2  ounces  mace  or  nutmeg, 
1  ounce  cloves,  4  pounds  raisins,  1  pint  molasses,  1 
quart  brandy,  and  sugar  enough  to  make  quite 
sweet.  To  all  the-above  add  an  equal  weight  (near¬ 
ly  12  lbs.)  of  tart  apples  chopped  fine.  It  will  keep 
five  or  six  months.  As  used  for  pies  from  time  to 
time,  add  just  before  baking  a  tablespoonful  of  vin¬ 
egar,  or  old  eider,  to  each  pie.  [The  above  is  doubt¬ 
less  good,  but  a  serious  objection  is  the  amount  of 
brandy.  The  taste  for  alcohol  which  leads  to  its 
more  frequent  after  use,  and  often  to  excess,  is  very 
often  created  by  the  use  of  wine  or  brandy  sauces, 
brandied  fruits  and  pies,- etc.,  eaten  at  the  paternal 
board.  Were  there  not  this  danger,  we  should  less 
object  to  pure  brandies  and  wines  occasionally  in 
cooking.  As  it  is,  we  think  it  always  safer  to 
eschew  all  alcoholic  mixtures  in  cooking.  One 
generous,  noble  .young  man  lost  to  society  through 
such  means,  is  a  greater  loss  to  his  friends,  and  to 
society,  than  the  sacrifice  of  all  sweetmeats,  condi¬ 
ments,  and  stimulants,  for  ten  thousand  tables.  It 
is  the  generous  hearted,  active,  energetic,-  social 
young  men,  those  worth  most  to  society,  who  are 
by  far  the  most  liable  to  be  overcome  by  evil  habits, 
for  these  take  the  strongest. hold  upon  such. — Ed.] 


How  to  Cook  a  Babbit. 

L.  E.  Palmer,  Luzerne  Co.,  Pa.,  writes  to  the 
American  Agriculturist :  At  the  present  season,  coun¬ 
try  families,  especially  those  which  number  a  trap¬ 
setting  juvenile  or  two,  are  coming  into  possession 
of  various  “  small  deer  ”  of  this  sort.  Many 
question  whether  it  is  “worth  while”  to  dress 
and  cook  these  chance  acquisitions.  Plain  house¬ 
keepers  are  apt  to  be  shy  of  wild  game  from  the 
idea  that  it  requires  some:  intricate  process  to  ren¬ 
der  it  really  excellent.  Rabbits  cooked  in  the 
following  simple  way  are  pronounced  better  than 
that  great  standard  of  comparison — ‘  chicken  ’.  Pre¬ 
pare  for  stewing  the  same  as  with  fowls,  and  after 
par-boiling,  change  the  water,  adding  salt.  Three 
hours  steady  stewing  is  not  too  much  for  an  old 
rabbit ;  the  great  point  is  to  get  it  tender,  but  not 


ragged.  When  cooked,  add  two-thirds  of  a  teacup 
of  butter,  and  stir  in  while  boiling,  two  tablespoon? 
fuls  of  flour  in  a  cup  of  water,  then  a  little  pepper. 
Toast  to  surface  brown,  but  do  not  harden,  three 
slices  of  bread ;  butter  them  freely  while  hot,  lay 
on  the  platter,  and  pour  the  stew  over  them; 

Another  Pennsylvania  lady,  Mrs.  E.  McC.,  'North- 
ampton  County,  whose  husband  is  equally  expert 
with  a  gun  in  bringing  down  rabbits  at  home,  or  as 
a  “  militia  man  ”  on  the  southern  border  of  the 
State,  gives  us  her  method  of  preparing  a  rabbit  as 
follows  :  After  skinning  they  are  thoroughly  freed 
from  blood  with  cold  water.  They  are  then  left 
over  night  in  weak  salt  water,  which  is  poured  off 
in  the  morning,  and  new  salt  water  added,  in  which 
they  stand  until  ready  for  cooking.  1  This  water  is 
made  just  salt  enough  to  fit  the  flesh  for  eating. 
They  are  then  boiled  until  tender,  when  the  meat 
is  taken  out,  and  flour  and  butter,  first  rubbed 
together,  is  stirred  in,  and  well  peppered,  and  the 
whole  poured  over  toast,  upon  which  the  meat  is 
laid.  A  few  sprigs  of  parsley  added,  improve  the. 
taste  for  many  persons. 


A  StwilecH  Uecistealk:. — Prepare  a  dress¬ 
ing  of  bread  scalded  soft  and  mixed  with  plenty 
of  butter  and  a  little  pepper  and  salt.  Lay  it  upon 
one  side  of  a  round  of  steak,  cover  with  the  other 
apd  baste  it  down  with  needle  and  thread.  Salt  and 
pepper  the  outside  of  the  steak  and  place  in  a  drip¬ 
ping  pan  with  half  an  inch  of  water.  When  baked 
brown  on  one  side,  turn  and  bake  the  other. 

'1’Bic  C^iaccM  of  IPtiultliaBg’s. — L.  E.  Palmer, 
Luzerne  Co.,  Pa.,  contributes  the  following  to  the 
American  Agriculturist,  and  challenges  any  house¬ 
keeper  in  the  country  to  give  any  mode  of  prepar¬ 
ing  a  more  delicious  light  pudding :  One  pint  of 
nice  fine  bread  crumbs  to  one  quart  of  milk,  one 
cup  of  sugar,  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  beaten,  the 
grated  rind  of  a  lemon,  a  piece  of  butter  the  size  of 
an  egg.  Bake  until  done  but  not  watery.  Whip 
the  whites  of  the  eggs  stiff  and  beat  in  a  teapeup- 
ful  of  sugar  in  which  has  been  stirred  the  juice  of 
the  lemon.  Spread  over  the  pudding  a  layer  of 
jelly  orany  sweetmeats  you  prefer.  Pour  the  whites 
of  the  eggs  over  this  and  replace  in  the  oven  and 
bake  lightly.  To  be  eaten  cold  with  cream.  Is  sec¬ 
ond  only  to  ice  cream,  and  for  some  seasons  better. 

Anotlier  Nice  by  the  same 

contributor :  Three  tablespoonfuls  melted  butter 
mixed  with  one  cup  of  sugar ;  1  egg  well  beaten ;  1 
pint  of  flour;  2  teaspoonfuls  cream  tartar  ;  1  of  so¬ 
da  ;  1  cup  sweet  milk.  Beat  well,  and  bake  30  min¬ 
utes.  Serve  hot  with  the  following  sauce :  Two 
cups  sugar  with  1  cup  of  butter;  1  cup  of  currant 
or  other  wine  added  a  little  at  a  time,  as  the  butter 
and  sugar  are  melted — the  pan  containing  it  being 
set  in  hot  water  ten  minutes  or  so.  [“Spirits”  again.] 

IPmmipJciin  B5a"ea«I.— Contributed  to  the 
American  Agriculturist ,  by  Mrs.  S.  Washburn,  West¬ 
chester  Co.,  N.  Y.  Stew  one  small  pumpkin,  in 
the  same  manner  as  for  pies ;  while  boiling,  stir  in 
Indian  meal  until  it  becomes  of  the  consistence  of 
mush,  adding  a  teacup  of  molasses  and  a  little  salt. 
Then  take  it  out  in  some  wheat  flour— have  your 
sponge  light— and  when  sufficiently  cool,  mix, 
mould  and  bake. 

IPofsito  IPie.— Contributed  to  the  American 
Agriculturist  by  Indamora  Hyatt,  Westchester  Co., 
N.  Y.  Mix  the  crust  in  the  same  manner  as  for 
chicken  or  beefsteak  pie,  and  place  it  in  a  deep  pie 
dish  or  dripping  pan  ;  cut  into  it  one  small  onion,' 
and  fill  even  full  with  finely  sliced  potatoes  ;  add 
a  little  butter,  and  pour  into  the  pan  as  much  sweet 
milk  and  cream  as  it  will  contain.  Season  with  salt 
and  pepper  to  suit  the  taste;  cover  and  bake  in  a 
slow  oven.  [Pray,  leave  out  the  onion.— Ed.] 


Working  Backward. — A  worthy  Scotch  couple,  when 
asked  how  their  son  had  broken  down  so  early  in  life, 
gave  the  following  explanation  :  “  When  we  began  life, 
we  worked  hard,  and  lived  upon  porridge,  and  such  like, 
gradually  adding  to  our  comforts  as  our  means  improved, 
until  we  were  able  to  dine  off  a  bit  of  roast  meat, .  and 
sometimes  a  boiled  chuckie  (chicken) ;  but  Jack,  our 
son,  worked  backward  ;  he  began  with  the  chuckie  first." 
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BUTTER, 
CHEESE, 
POULTRY,  EGGS, 

AMD  FAItn  PRODUCE 

OF  ALL  KINDS 

SOJLO  ON  COMMISSION. 

Constantly  on  hand,  for  sale,  Flour,  Fish,  Salt,  Mackerel, 
Pork,  Hams,  Lard,  Beans,  Dried  Fruit,  Soap,  Starch,  etc. 

ISAAC  EMENS,  226  Front-st.,  New- York. 

Refers  to  the  Editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 

“  It.  S.  Williams,  President  Market  Bank,  New-York. 


Choice  Native  and  Foreign  Grape  Vines. 

LENK  &  CO.  Oder  for  sale  a  splendid  stock  of  native  and 
foreign  Grape  Vines,  including  all  the  rarest  and  most  valua¬ 
ble  varieties.  Send  for  a  Price  List. 

Humboldt  Nurseries,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


FOB*  §ALK, 

100  bbls.  of  Fresh  PEACH  PITS,  deliveredat  Railroad  for 
$2.50  per  bbi.  Address  DANIEL  CONGER, 

Nurseryman,  Wolcott,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 


OUH  “EXCELSIOR 

BURR  STONE  MILLS/5 

ANTI-FRICTION 

HORSE  POWERS. 

Have  taken  the  highest  Premiums  whenever  exhibit¬ 
ed  !  NINE  FIRST  PREMIUMS  being  received  from  West¬ 
ern  State  Fairs  last  year. 

THE  MILL  may  be  driven  by  horse,  water,  or  steam, 
power,  does  its  work  equally  as  well  as  the  best  flat  stone  mills 
in  milling  establishments,  and  requires  but  one-half  the  power 
to  do  the  same  amount  of  work.  They  are  made  in  the  best 
manner,  and  will  last  thirty  years,  and  cost  nothing  for  rc- 

T1IE  HORSE-POWER  runs  upon  iron  balls,  and 
requires  but  two  and  a  half  pounds  draught  to  keep  it 
in  motion.  With  the  same  number  of  horses  it  will  do 
TWENTY-FIVE  PER  CENT,  more  work  than  any  other 

POWER  IN  USE. 

C37~Every  Machine  is  guaranteed  to  give  satisfac¬ 
tion,  OR  THE  MONEY  WILL  BE  REFUNDED-, Ml 

REFERENCES: 

Orange  Judd,  New-York  City.  P.  J.  White,  Closter,  N.  J. 
W.  P.  Cooper,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Emery  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Geo.  Smith,  Walnut  Creek,  0.  E.  Whitney,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Liberal  discount  to  dealers— Agents  wanted.  State,  Coun¬ 
ty,  and  Shop  Rights  for  sale. 

For  Circulars  and  further  information  address 

BENNET  BROTHERS,  Patentees, 

42  and  di  Greene-st..  New-York. 


Premium  Farm  Grist  Mill, 

Is  adapted  to  one  or  two  horse  power. 

Grinds  all  kinds  of  grain  rapidly. 

Also  grinds  Corn  in  the  ear. 

Is  durable  and  simple. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circular  and  address. 

WM.  L.  BOYER  &  BRO., 
Agricultural  Implement  Manufacturers, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Blouse  Powers,  Hay  Pres§«§,  Cider 
and  Wiase  Presses,  etc. 

For  sale  at  the  lowest  market  price,  by 

GRIFFING,  BROTHER  &  CO„ 

No.  60  Courtlandt-st„  New-York. 


Grain  Mills,  Sausage  Cutters  and  Stutters,  Vegetable  Boilers 
Carts  and  Waggons,  Clothes  Washers  and  Wringers,  Hay 
Presses— of  most  approved  patterns.  • 

JOHN  VANDERBILT,  23  Fulton-st„  New-York. 


CORN  SHELLERS,  HAY,  STRAW,  &  STALK 

COTTERS,  VEGETABLE  CUTTERS,  etc. 

Warranted  to  be  the  best  in  the  market.  Sold  at  wl 
and  retail,  by  GRIFFING,  BROTHER  &  CO., 


”  LER.— ' The  cheapest  and  best  corn  sheller  ever  invented, 
it  works  witli  a  weight,  instead  of  a  spring,  thereby  shelling 
clean,  turning  easily,  and  acting  on  every  ear  with  the  same 
pressure.  Farmers  who  want  machines,  will  And  it  to  their 
interest  to  inclose  stamp  and  send  for  a  circular. 

Patent  rights  for  sale. 

ABRAM  H.  JONES,  Morrisville,  Pa. 


K- 


EYSTONE  CORN  STALK  CUTTER  AND 

GRINDER.  Sold  bv 

GRIFFING,  BROTHER  &  CO., 

No.  60  Courtlandt-st.,  New-York. 


chasers  would  do  well  to  call  oi . . . . 

JOHN  VANDERBILT,  23-Fnlton-st,  New-York. 


TO  FARMERS, 
TO  BASKYMEM, 

’0  COUNTRY  MERCHANTS. 

ASjIL  who  have  for  Sale: 
Fruits,  dry  aud  green-, 


IS  utter, 
ILard, 


Cheese, 

Mams, 

Poultry, 


Game,'  Vegetables, 

Flour,  Strain, 

Seeds,  &c.,  &c., 

Can  liave  them  well  sold  at  the  highest  prices 
in  New-York,  with  full  cash  returns  always 
within  Ten  Days  of  their  reaching  the  City,  by 
forwarding  them  to  the  Commission  House  for 
Country  Produce,  of 

JOSJA55  CARPENTER, 

32  Jay-street,  New-York. 

IV.  B. — The.  advertiser  has  had  abundant 
experience  in  this  business,  and  trusts  that  he 
will  continue  to  merit  patronage  by  the  most 
careful  attention  to  the  interest  of  his, patrons. 
The  articles  are  taken  charge  of  on  their  arri¬ 
val,  and  carefully  disposed  of  promptly-to  good 
cash  customers,  and  cash  returns  made  imme¬ 
diately  to  the  owner.  (Tlif  highest  charge  made, 
for  receiving  and  selling  is  five  per  cent.) 

A  New  York  Weekly  Price  Current  is  issued 
by  J.  Carpenter,  which  is  sent  free  to  all  liis  pat¬ 
rons.  A  specimen  copy  sent  free  to  any  de¬ 
siring  it.  A  trial  will  prove  the  above  facts. 
For  abundant  references'  as  to  responsibility,  in¬ 
tegrity,  &c.,  see  the  “Price  Current.” 

HP  Cash  advanced  on  consignments  of 
Produce. 

•  SEND  FOR 

A  FREE  COPY 

O  F 

PRICES  CURRENT, 

AND  ALL  OTHER  PARTICULARS, 

T  O 

J08IAH  CARPENTER, 

33  JTay-sf.,  New-York. 


S.  B.  CONOVER, 

260,  261,  and  262  West  Washington 
Market,  foot  of  Fulton-st.,  N.  Y. 
COMMISSION  PRODUCE  DEALER 

ti^Va^a^fentfon'pMdTo^he^selectfon  of1 Pota?oesSfoi''seedf1'" 
Refers  to  the  Editors  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 


NEW-YORK 

Agricultural  Warehouse, 

189  and  191  WATER-ST. 

HORSE  POWERS,  THRESHERS,  and  WINNOWERS. 
CLOVER  HULLERS,  CORN  SHELLERS,  GRAIN  DRILLS, 
and  FANNING  MILLS. 

STRAW  and  HAY  CUTTERS. — Eureka,  Daniel’s,  Tele¬ 
graph,  and  other  Corn  Stalk  Cutters. 
hay  PRESSES — Ingersoll’s,  Dederlck's,  and  other  patents. 
SAUSAGE  CUTTERS  and  STUFFERS. 

LARD  PRESSES,  VEGETABLE  CUTTERS,  PLASTER, 
POUDRETTE, 

PATENT  CYLINDER  PLOWS,  the  lightest  of  draft  of  any 
in  use. 

The  largest  assortment  of  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
Implements,  Seeds,  and  Fertilizers. 


FOR  FARMERS 
AWB  OTHERS. 

[Any  of  the  following  books  can  he  obtained  at  tlie  of¬ 
fice  of  the  Agriculturist  at  the  prices  named,  or  they  will  be 
forwarded  by  mail,  post  paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.  Other 
books  not  named  in  the  list  will  be  procured  and  sent  to  sub¬ 
scribers  when  desired,  if  the  price  be  forwarded.  All  or  these 
books  may  well  be  procured  by  any  one  making  up  a  libra¬ 
ry.  Those  we  esteem  specially  valuable,  are  marked  with  a  *  1 
. . JWWjffijp'-tfa-  . $025 


American  Bird  F . . 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants*.... 

Allen  on  the  Culture  ol  the  Grape  . 

Allen’s  (Ii.  L.)  American  Farm  Book*. .. 
Allen’s  Diseases  of. Domestic  Animals. . . 

Allen's  (L.  F.)  Rural  Architecture . 

Jarrv’s  Fruit  Garden* . 

lement’s  (C.  N.)  Rabbit  Fancier... 


1  50 
1  00 


Iridgeman’s  Florist's  Guide. . . 


Srandt’s  Age  of  Horses* . 

Suist's  American  Flower  Garden  Directory  .. 
Suist’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener*. 

Ohorlton’s  Grape-Grower’s  Guide*. 


Dadd’s  (Geo.  H^fModern  HorseDoeior*  '. . . 
ladd's  (Geo.  II.)  American  Cattle  Doctor.. 

i  lowning’s  Cottage  Residences* . 

iowning’s  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  AmerR 

lowning’s  Ladies’  Flower  Garden . 

Sastwood  on  the  Cranberry*  . 

Cvery  Lady  her  own  Flower  Gardener . 

Tench's  Farm  Drainage  * . . 

ield’s  (Thomas  W.)  Pear  Culture . 

isli  Culture* . . 

'lint  (Charles  L.)  on  Grasses* . . . . 

Flint's  Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming . 

Fuller’s  Strawberry  Culturist . 

Goodale’s  Principles  of  Breeding . 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows . . 

Hall's  (Miss)  American  Cookery . 

Herbert’s  Hints  to  Horsekeepers** . 

"  >per«  Dog  and  Gun . . 

_ nson  on  Manures . 

Kemp’s  Landscape  Gardening . 


Johnson  oi 

Langstrotli  on  the  Honey  Bee*.. 

Leuchars’  Hothouses . 

Manual  of  Agriculture  by  G.  Emerson  and  C.  L.  Flint. 
Mavhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor  . 

McMahon’s  American  Gardener  .  . 

Meehan’s  Ornamental  Trees . 

Slilburn  on  the  Cow  and  Dairy. . . 

Norton's  Scientific  Agriculture . 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres _ * _ cloth  50  cts.,-  paper. . 

Onion  Culture* . 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture . 

Parsons  on  the  Rose  .  . 

Pcdder's  Farmer’s  Land  Measurer . 

Phin's  Grape  Culture . 

Q.uinbv’s  Mysteries  of  Bee  keeping* . 

Randall’s  Sheep  Husbandry  . 

Richardson  on  the  Hog . 

Rose  Culturist . 

Shepherd's  Own  Book  . . 

Spencer’s  Education  of  Children** . 

Stephens’  Book  of  the  Farm  . 

Stewart's  (John)  Stable  Book . . 

Thomas'  (John  J.)  American  Fruit  Culturist. . . 

Thomas’  (John  J.)  Farm  Implements  * . 

Todd’s  (S.  E.)  Young  Fanner’s  Manual 
Tucker’s  Register  Rural  Affairs 


Week’s  (John  M.)  Manual  on  Bees.... 

Wood’s  Class  Book  of  Botany* . 

Yale  College  Agricultural  Lectures  . . 
Youatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse  — 
Youatt  and  Mart'  - 


Youatt  on  the  Hog... 
Youatt  on  Sheep . 


fiLAKK’S  SCHOOL  VBS1TOK, 


January  No.,  1863.  This  is  the  only  Day  School  Periodical 
published  at 

FIFTY  CENTS  A  YEAR ! 

Now  is  the  time  to  form  clubs  for  Winter  Schools.  Send 
for  a  specimen,  and  see  inducement  to  clubs.  Address 
DAUGHADAY  &  HAMMOND,  Publishers, 


P0«\v  to  got  a  Patent. 

A  8-cent  stamp  secures  a  copy  of  the  “  Inventor’s  Guide.” 
Address  FOWLER  &  WELLS,  308  Broadway,  New-York. 
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GODEY’S  LADY’S  BOOK 

For  1363. 

.GREAT  LITERARY  AND  PICTORIAL  YEAR! 


FORT  EDWARD  INSTITUTE. 


FIRST  PREMIUMS 


AWARDED  TO 

Woodruffs  Patent  Portable 


B  AHEAD  OF  ANY  FASHIONS  IN  EUROPE  OR 


BAROMETERS, 


$150.  BEST  PIANOS.  $150. 
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cession  of  inconsiderable  diffe^ence"^! 


ids — To  All  Wanting  Farms. 


American  Agriculturist. 
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TERMS - INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE, 
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